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PREFACE 


The  appearance  of  a  new  text-book  in  a  field  which  is  so  inade- 
qaately  covered  as  that  of  normal  histology  and  microscopical  anat- 
omy, needs  no  apology.  The  rapid  development  of  medical  science, 
by  the  extensive  application  of  the  exact  methods  of  the  laboratory, 
has  steadily  increased  the  importance  of  an  accurate  and  somewhat 
extended  knowledge  of  microscopical  anatomy,  until  now  the  medi- 
cal student  finds'  a  ready  command  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  to  be  essential  to  the  satisfactory  comprehension  of  the 
sciences  of  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  clinical  medi- 
cine. Thus  the  work  of  the  histological  laboratory  in  American 
medical  colleges  has  developed  within  the  last  two  decades  from 
comparative  insignificance  to  an  importance  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
that  of  the  dissecting  room.  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  has 
been  to  present  to  the  reader  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject  to  briefly  cover  the  entire  field  in  which  the  medical 
student  must  now  become  proficient. 

To  this  end  unusual  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  microscopical 
anatomy  of  those  organs  which  serve  as  a  field  for  the  specialist  in 
medicine.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  chapters  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  extreme  importance  of  the  histology  of  these 
organs,  as  the  very  foundation  of  neurological  science,  being  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  extended  consideration. 

In  the  selection  of  the  illustrations,  the  aim  has  been  to  present 
exact  pictures  of  aotnal  sections  as  viewed  with  known  magnifica- 
tion. Unless  distinctly  described  as  diagrams,  the  illustrations 
invariably  represent  actual  fields  in  actual  preparations,  the  greater 
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portion  of  which  have  been  used  for  laboratory  demonstration  in 
the  class  room.     The  magnification  in  each  case  is  precisely  stated. 

The  original  drawings^  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred, 
have  been  prepared  by  the  author  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida. 
The  photomicrographs,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  are 
original,  were  made,  under  the  author's  direction,  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lett, 
and  a  few  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives.  My  thanks  are  due  these  gentlemen 
for  their  able  assistance.  The  illustrations  in  color  have  also  been 
drawn  by  the  author  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida,  and  have 
been  reproduced  by  a  process  specially  devised  for  the  purpose. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  numer- 
ous illustrations  which  have  been  reproduced  from  the  literature. 
The  author's  name  has  in  each  case  been  appended  to  the  legends 
of  these  figures,  and  a  reference  to  the  bibliography  will  serve  as  a 
more  precise  acknowledgment  of  their  source. 

The  list  of  literature  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  main  subdivisions  of  the  text,  to  facilitate  ready  reference  to 
special  topics,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  earnest  student  may  be 
tempted  to  search  beyond  the  confines  of  the  text-book,  and  thus 
acquire  a  broader  appreciation  of  the  subject.  To  much  of  the 
recorded  literature  the  author  has  been  frequently  indebted  during 
his  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  it  is  a  plejisure  to  be  able  to  grate- 
fully acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  these  sources. 

A  limited  chapter  on  technique  has  been  inserted  at  the  end. 
The  limits  of  the  work  do  not  permit  an  extended  treatise  on  this 
subject,  a  science  by  itself,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  few  fundamental 
facts  which  have  been  briefly  stated  may  serve  to  give  the  student 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  methods  by  which  tissues  are  prepared  for 
examination,  and  the  means  by  which  the  more  important  results 
have  been  obtained. 

Finally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  repeated  courtesies 
which  have  been  frequently  received  at  the  hands  of  the  publishers. 

Jekemiau  S.  Feuguson. 
New  York. 
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NORMAL  HISTOLOGY 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTIOMT-PROTOPIiASM— THE  CELL 

Histology  is  concerned  with  the  finer  structure  of  living  tis- 
sues. It  may  thus  include  the  study  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
tissue. 

Animal  histology,  which  deals  with  the  structure  of  animal 
tissues,  is  closely  allied  to  the  science  of  microscopical  miatwny^ 
which  considers  the  structure  of  the  organs. 

All  tissues  are  composed  of  a  living  substance  called  proto- 
plasm^ which  is  of  very  complex  structure.  It  can  usually  be 
considered  as  being  made  up  of  certain  structural  units.  These 
structural  units  are  the  animal  cells. 

Protoplasm  is  capable  of  all  the  functions  of  life — metabolism, 
motion,  growth,  development,  and  reproduction.  Thus  all  proto- 
plasm owes  its  existence,  as  does  the  individual  organism  also,  to 
a  primitive  cell  mass,  the  germ  cell.  This  germ  cell  assumes  a 
more  or  less  definite  form,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  true  cell 
type — the  typical  cell.  The  description  of  the  ovum,  the  germ  cell 
of  man,  will  serve  to  present  those  structures  which  characterize 
the  typical  animal  cell. 

THE  TTPICAL  CELL— The  term  cell,  as  thus  applied,  com- 
prises a  circumscribed  mass  of  protoplasm.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
membrane  of  somewhat  denser  consistence,  the  cell  wall  or  cell 
membrane^  which  is  thickened  by  a  narrow  outlying,  and  often 
radiating,  zone  of  condensed  or  otherwise  altered  protoplasmic 
substance,  the  exoplasm. 

The  inner  portion  of  protoplasm,  that  which  surrounds  the 
nucleus  and  is  contained  within  the  cell  wall,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  peripheral  exoplasm,  is  called  endoplasm. 

The  term  cytoplasm,  though  used  by  Kolliker  as  synonymous 
with  protoplasm,  is  now  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
Strasburger,  to  the  entire  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  cell,  ex- 
clusive of  its  nucleus. 
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The  cytoplasm  consists  of  a  fluid  matrix  in  which  a  finely 
granular  reticalum  may  be  demonstrated.  Other  though  leas 
constant  structures  are  found  within  the  cytoplasm.     Such  are 

the  microsomes^  coarse  gran- 
ules which  probably  belong 
to  the  structure  of  the  proto- 
plasm itself ;  vacuoUs^  which 
occur  as  spherical  inclosures 
of  a  more  fluid  substance; 
paraplasm^*  a  generic  term 
which,  in  various  cells,  may 
include  all  sorts  of  foreign 
bodies,  pigment,  bacteria,  in- 
gested particles  of  nutritive 
material,  etc. 

The  nucleus  is  inclosed  by 
a  highly  chromatic  nuclear 
membrane^  within  which  is 
an  achromatic  ground  sub- 
stance or  nuclear  matrix^  a 
fine  network  of  achromatic 
linin  fibrils,  and  a  coarse 
2,  filar  network  of  chromatin  fibrils. 

Btructure,  >howing  filar  and  interfilar  ma.s.  rp^e  chromatin  fibrils  here 
The  centrosonie  (a  dipw^somc)  w  ix-presented  iii 

this  [K.rtion ;  it  i»  nurroundcd  by  a  clear  at-  and  there  present  Small  knot- 
tractioii  nj.here.  5,  granular  structure:  coai^e  like  thickenings,  Or  JcaryO- 
micri>!*(>iiieH  irregularly  disposed.     This  portion  !,•   i  •   n 

cmtai-s  thr«..  forn^n  wL  wl.icJ,  have  been  ^O'"**'  '"^^ich  are  especially 
included  by  the  cell,  a  ntreptococcu?,  a  cr>>tal,  prone  tO  OCCUr  jUSt  within 
and  a  spheroidal  pigment  niaKs.  4,  the  alveolar  ^jj^  nuclcar  membrane,  at 
wuIIh  are  fomurd  by  regularly  arraniLTed  micro- 
M»ine8;  a  vacuoli?  is  pliown  in  thin  section.  5, 
reticular  Ptructurc. 

The  cell  is  inclosed  by  a  cell  membrane,  and 
contains  a  central  nucleus  in  which  are  shown 
tlic  nuclear  membrane,  indistinct  linin  fibrils, 
deeply  stttine<l  chromatin  in  coarse  threads  and    ^i^hich    is    closclv    related    to 
Irregular  masses  (kar>-osomes\  and  a  centrally    i-i  1  i*  i  ^ 

Bituati.1  nucleolus  or  pittsmosome.  ^^^  chromatic  uuclcar  net- 

work. 
The  typical  coll  also  includes,  usually  at  some  point  near  the 
nucleus,  a  small  chromatic  dot  or  cenirosome^  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  clearer  area,  the  attraction  sphere.    These  bodies  are  closely 

*  This  term  has  been  used  by  von  Kupflfer  in  an  entirely  diflFerent  sense,  as 
synonymous  with  exoplasm. 


Fio.   1. — Diagram   illistratixo   tub   various 
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i,  alveolar   structure;  granules  fKXur  only 
at  the  angles   fonned   by  the  alveoli. 


the  periphery  of  the  nucleus. 
Within  the  nucleus  is  also  a 
minute  spherule  of  chromat- 
ic  substance,  the  nucleolus^ 
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Fig.  2. — Various  sphs- 
roidal  cells. 

i,  ovum,  from  the  ovary 
of  a  child ;  f ,  spenuatocyte ; 
and  5,  spermatid,  fVom  the 
testicle  of  a  rabbit.  Hema- 
tein  and  eosin.     x  750. 


connected  with  the  processes  of  reproduction  by  cell  division, 
karyokinesis  or  mitosis.  In  fact,  as  the  nucleus  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  controlling  center  of  cell  activity, 
growth,  and  development — in  short,  of  con- 
structive metabolism — so  also  is  the  centro- 
some,  in  all  probability,  to  be  considered  as 
the  dynamic  center  of  the  cell,  controlling 
the  formation  of  those  mitotic  figures  which 
finally  result  in  cell  division. 

A  small,  spheroidal,  distinctly  chromatic 
body  is  also  frequently  seen  in  the  cyto- 
plasm in  the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus.  This 
is  the  true  "  nebenkern  "  of  Biitschli,  which 
has  been  shown  by  Platner  and  La  Valette 
St.  George  to  be  the  remains  of  the  mitotic 
nuclear  spindle.  At  times  it  has  a  dis- 
tinctly fibrillar  structure. 

Protoplasm. — The  finer  structure  of  pro- 
toplasm, while  certain  fundamental  facts 

may  be  readily  observed,  is  open  to  varied  interpretation  by  differ- 
ent observers.  These  interpretations  have  evolved  several  theories 
to  explain  the  minute  structure  of  this  substance.     It  is  certain 

that  protoplasm,  though  at  times 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  appar- 
ently structureless,  upon  careful 
examination  usually  presents  a  fine 
reticulum.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  this  reticulum  is  not  merely 
the  product  of  coagulation  by  strong 
fixing  reagents,  for  it  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  living  cells. 

Protoplasm  may  therefore  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  reticular  net- 
work and  an  intervening,  fluid, 
ground  substance.  To  the  former 
Leydig  gave  the  n^mo  spongioplasnij 
to  the  latter  hyaloplasm.*  Neither  of  these  structures  is,  how- 
ever, of  homogeneous,  nor  even  of  constant  composition.     The 

♦  Filar  mass  and  interfilar  mass,  according  to  Fleming*8  theory  of  the  fibril- 
lar structure  of  protoplasm.  The  terms  mitome  and  paramitome  are  also 
equivalent 


Fio.  8.— Epithelial  cells  from  the 

▲MPHIBIillf    PANCREAS. 

N^  nebenkern.    Highl7  magnified. 
(After  Matthews.) 
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spongioplasm  frequently  presents  a  finely  granular  appearance, 
which  is  so  universal  in  its  occurrence  as  to  have  led  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  now  discarded  granular  theory  of  protoplasmic 
structure,  so  ably  supported  by  Altmann.  These  fine  granules, 
termed  microsomes  by  Hansteiu,  as  well  as  the  coarser  granules  of 
paraplasm,  appear  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  spongioplasmic 

reticulum,  the  larger  and  therefore 
more  frequently  observed  granules 
occurring  at  the  intersections  of  this 
network  (Biitschli).* 

There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  character  of  the  reticulum  and 
its  matrix,  and  as  to  the  microscop- 
ical substances  of  which  they  are  the 
optical  expression.  All  observers  are 
now  practically  agreed  upon  the  fluid 
nature  of  the  matrix,  or  hyaloplasm ; 
the  interpretation  of  the  network  is 
still  the  subject  of  discussion. 

The  fibrous  nature  of  this  network, 
though  not  explaining  all  the  pecul- 
iarities of  protoplasmic  structure, 
had  come  to  be  quite  generally  ac- 
cepted, until  the  convincing  studies 
of  Biitschli  upon  the  structure  of 
protoplasm  as  related  to  that  of  cer- 
tain microscopic  oil  foams,  coagulated 
proteid  solutions,  etc.,  showed  that 
the  reticular  structure  of  protoplasm 
could  be  almost  exactly  simulated  by 
the  artificial  combination  of  fiuids 
of  dilTcrent  consistence  to  produce  a 
microscopic  foam.  Biitschli  there- 
fore regards  protoplasm  as  composed  of  fluid  alveoli  of  not  over 
0.001  millimeter  in  diameter,  between  and  surrounding  which  is 
a  denser  fiuid  coating,  whose  section  produces  the  characteristic 
optical  appearance  of  a  true  reticulum.  That  tliis  theory  possesses 
at  least  a  considerable  essence  of  truth  is  evident  from  the  very 
able  and  conclusive  demonstrations  of  its  author. 


FlO.  4. — An  EriDKllMAL  HLl'HORTINU 
CELL  OF  LLMBRIcrs  TERRE8TI118, 
ILLUSTKATINO  THE  ALVEOLAR 
eTRlCTlRE   OF    l'RoT»)PLA8M. 

c  cuticle.      Very  hiji^lily  niuffnifit'd. 
(After  Bfit8chli.) 


♦  London,  1894. 
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Nevertheless,  distinct  fibrils  are  often  to  be  found  in  proto- 
plasm, and  frequently  form  an  .essential  part  of  the  cell  structure. 
In  this  list  one  finds  the  neurofibrils  of  nerve  cells  which  Apathy 
and  Bethe  have  demonstrated  to  be  frequently 
continuous  from  one  nerve  cell  to  another ;  the  ^^ 

longitudinal  contractile  fibrillse  of  muscle  fibers ;  '  ^ 

the  intercellular  bridge  fibrils   of  epithelium, 
which  can  often  be  traced  through  two  or  three        ^     ^ 
adjacent    cells;    and    finally   the    intracellular  ^  •' 

"  rod  fibrils  ^'  of  many  epithelial  cells.  „     ^    ,^ 

Protoplasm  frequently  also  contains  sphencal  ,at  cblls. 

vacuoles^  which  are  formed  by  the  accumulation       The  fat  droplet^ 
of  fluid  droplets  whose  consistence  diflEers  from  a^er  extracUon  with 

.,...,  ,.  .1  rr\\  alcohol  and  ether,  ap- 

that  of  the    surrounding  protoplasm.     These  ^^^  ^  vacuoles. 
droplets  may  be  the  result  of  metabolic  activity   Hematein  and  eoein. 
within  the  protoplasm  itself ;  they  are  frequently    ^  ^^* 
of  a  fatty  nature. 

Other  products  of  cellular  metabolism  which  appear  within  the 
cell  protoplasm  are  the  secretory  granules — zymogen,  mucinogen, 
glycogen,  etc. — which  are  formed  within  the  protoplasm  of  secret- 
ing cells. 

The  nucleus  differs  somewhat  in  structure  from  the  surround- 
ing cytoplasm.  It  contains  a  fluid  nuclear  matrix^  or  nuclear  sap, 
embedded  in  which  are  a  chromatic  and  an  achromatic  nuclear 
network.  The  achromatic  reticulum  is  composed  of  very  fine  Knin 
threads,  which  form  an  exceedingly  delicate  mesh. 

The  nuclear  chromatin  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
network.  Its  condition  is  very  variable,  and  apparently  is  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  state  of  cellular  activity  as  regards  the 
processes  of  reproduction.  The  chromatin  may  thus  form  a  single 
thread-like  fibril  of  considerable  length,  which,  under  high  mag- 
nification, is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small  discoid  granules,  the 
ckrotnmneres  of  Fol. 

During  mitosis  the  chromatin  thread  is  broken  into  a  given 
number  of  V-shaped  segments  or  chromosomes;  the  number  of 
these  chromosomes  varies  in  different  animals,  ]t)ut  is  definite  for 
each  species.  In  the  resting  stage,  the  phenomena  of  karyoki- 
nesis  having  been  completed,  the  daughter  segments  are  capable 
of  reuniting  to  form  a  single  thread,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  disintegrate  into  still  smaller  granular  particles.  The  gran- 
ules thus  formed  are  frequently  scattered  along  the  linin  threads. 
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and  often  accumulate  in  knot-like  groups  to  form  the  kartfosomesj 
the  larger  of  which  closely  simulate  the  plasmosomes^  or  true 
nucleoli.  The  chromatin  granules  are  also  prone  to  collect  be- 
neath the  nuclear  membrane,  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  they 
adhere. 

Chromatin  possesses  a  strong  affinity  for  basic  dyes.*  Its  gran- 
ules and  threads  are  often  so  closely  packed  as  to  give  to  the 
nucleus  the  appearance  of  a  solid  basophile  mass.  This  condition, 
however,  is  only  found  in  the  resting  nucleus;  in  those  nuclei 
which  are  undergoing  mitotic  changes  the  chromatin  granules  are 
less  abundant,  less  closely  packed,  and  the  achromatic  portions 
form  a  proportionately  larger  part  of  the  nucleus. 

The  nucleolus  closely  resembles  the  chromatin  in  its  staining 
properties.  It  forms  a  small  spherical  but  solid  basophile  mass. 
The  nucleolus  is  described  as  a  plasmosome,  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  simulacra,  the  larger  karyosomes.  The  nucleolus  entirely  dis- 
appears during  cell  division. 

The  nuclear  wall  is  likewise  only  found  during  the  resting 
stage  of  the  cell  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  karyokiuesis.  It 
closely  resembles  the  chromatin,  and,  though  somewhat  variable 
in  its  staining  properties,  is,  as  a  rule,  strongly  basophile.  It  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  amphipy renin  (Schwarz  f ). 

Cell  Orowth,  Development,  and  Differentiation. — The  germ  cell 
is  not  only  capable  of  reproducing  itself  by  karyokiuesis,  but,  in 
the  multicellular  animals,  is  also  capable  of  forming  the  tissue 
cells  which  are  so  specialized  or  differentiated  as  to  be  no  longer 
capable,  like  the  germ  cell,  of  reproducing  the  animal  species,  but 
which  may  produce  other  similar  cells  to  form  the  various  tissues 
of  the  body. 

In  such  tissue  cells  there  occur  many  modifications  of  the 
typical  cell  structure.  The  exoplasm  may  be  arranged  as  fibrillsB 
to  form  cilia,  flagella,  intercellular  bridges,  etc.  The  shape  of  the 
cell  may  also  be  altered  from  its  typical  contour  to  a  squamous, 
columnar,  polyhedral,  fusiform,  or  even  a  stellate  form,  and  the 
cell  may  be  subject  to  great  variations  in  size. 

The  endoplasm  likewise  presents  great  variations  in  structure. 

♦  Heidenhain  describes  the  basophile  chromatin  aa  basichromnfin,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  slightly  acidophile  properties  of  the  exceedingly  fine  granules 
which  he  demonstrated  as  forming  the  linin  threads,  and  which  he  described  as 
axychromaiin  or  Innthanin. 

t  Breslau.  1887. 
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FlO.  6. — ClLIATI  AND  FLAOKLLATI  CKLLA. 

A^  ciliated  celU  isolated  from  the 
trachea  of  a  cat ;  B,  human  spermatozoa 
— i»  in  surface  view ;  j?,  in  profile.  Ex- 
amined fresh  in  normal  saline  solution. 
X  650. 


It  may  be  reticular,  alveolar,  or  homogeneous ;  it  may  also  con- 
tain fibrillse  of  considerable  length,  either  straight  or  coiled,  which 
may  even  be  continued  through  the  exoplasm  and  into  adjacent 
cells. 

The  nucleus  is  also  subject  to 
great  variations  in  size,  in  shape, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
chromatic  fibrils.  These  changes 
are  in  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  processes  of  karyoki- 
nesis. 

As  a  result  of  the  processes  of 
cell  multiplication,  which  begin 
with  the  germ  cell,  new  tissue  cells 
are  formed,  which  exist  either  as 
isolated  cells,  in  relation  with  their 
neighbors  by  contact  only,  or  as 

a  continuous  protoplasmic  mass  or  syncytium^  which  is  formed  by 
fusion  of  the  exoplasm  of  adjacent  cells  (Studnidka  *).  The  true 
syncytium  is  usually  found  in  embryonic  tissues ;  the  mature  tis- 
sues, on  the  other  hand,  possess  a  distinctly  cellular  character. 

The  differentiation  of  cells  in  the  course  of  development  results 
in  the  formation  of  special  tissue  groups,  the  protoplasm  of  each 

group  presenting  certain  common  char- 
acteristics.    These  tissue  groups  form 
,  ^     j^^         ^         the  primary  tissues  of  the  body.    Thus 
mg     ^^  .^         we  distinguish :  (1)  epithelial  tissues,  (2) 

S^        M  "  connective  tissues,  (3)  muscular  tissues, 

(4)  nervous  tissues,  (5)  blood,  (6)  lymph. 
Still  further  differentiation  may  occur 
within  each  group.  Thus,  for  example, 
connective  tissue  may  be  fibrous,  elastic, 
areolar,  reticular,  cartilaginous,  bony,  etc. 
These  changes,  apparently  taking  place 
under  the  influence  of  the  nucleus,  are 
more  pronounced  at  the  periphery  of  the 
cell.  The  most  marked  protoplasmic  dif- 
ferentiation is  therefore  found  in  the  exoplasm — it  results  in  the 
formation  of  cilia,  intercellular  bridges,  and  the  fibrillsd  of  epithe- 


? 
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FlO.  7. — A  VILLUS  OF  THE  HU- 
MAN PLACINTA,  SHOWIMO  A 
PKRIPUIRAL  SYNOTTIUM  OP 
IRBIOCLAB  THICEKK88. 

The  connective  tissue  inclosed 
by  the  syncytium  contains 
three  capillary  vessels.  Ilema- 
teiu  and  eosin.     x  r>()0. 


*  ADHt.  Anz.,  1908. 
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LAVKIi  OP  TtiS   9Kljr. 

The  intercvllultir  Ijiidgva  are  very  distinct- 


lleuiuteiD 


Hum,  muscle,  and  coimective  tissue.  Similar  differentml  changes 
acting  upon  the  endoplaam  result  in  the  formation  of  such  struc- 
tures  as  the  contractile  fibrils  of  muscle  cells,  the  neurofibrils  of 

nerve  cells,  the  mu- 
cin, zymogen  and 
secretory  granules 
of  epithelial  cells, 
and  the  fat  of  con- 
nective tissue  celU, 
These  develop* 
mental  phenomena 
'  are,  however,  not 
the  only  evidence  of 
the  \ital  nature  of 
protoplasm.  It  pre- 
sents certain  other 
phenomena,     some 

FlO,  ^,— GjlOl'I*  OJT   KPtTU&UitL  CKLi-S    rROM  TUB  MALPlOiriAK      gf  ^'tlieh  HUIV  bC   mi- 

croseopieally  dem- 
onstrated, which 
are  accompanied  by 
characteristic  histological  changes.  The  vital  properties  which 
thus  concern  the  histologist  are  motion,  secretion,  growth,  and 
reproduction* 

Motion, — Cell  motion  is  that  evidence  of  exoitahiliiy  which 
results  in  change  of  the  cell  form  or  position.  Tliree  varieties  may 
be  recognized  in  animal  cells. 

(a)  Amwbotd  Moiitm. — This  form  of  cell  motion  is  evidenced 
by  a  change  of  shape  of  the  cell  by  which  protoplasmic  proceasea, 
pseudopodia^  are         l  '>  *x  s  r 

pnshed  out  in  one 
or  more  directions. 
These  processes  may 
then  be  either  with- 
drawn or  they  may 
unite  wnth  one  an- 
other, and  thus,  per- 
haps, inclose  a  for- 
eign   particle ;     or, 

again,  the  cell  body  may  flow  into  the  psondopoflium,  which  is 
thus  increased  in  size,  the  cell  body  becoming  correspondingly 


Flo.  9. — ^A  urrcocTTt  rmm  iiriiAK  blooo  in  a*;tivk 

AMOEOOtO   ICQTIOV. 

The  fiiEtirt9  indioiitc  tlic  euce<»4iva  roniiit  i(Hf4Uiiie<l  by 
the  coll.    I>niwUigH  wt'ie  iiiado  it  IntcrvoU  of  oii«i  tuinutc. 
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smaller,  until  the  whole  cell  finally  occupies  the  position  of  its 
former  process.  The  cell  has  thus  changed  its  position — locomch 
Hon  has  been  accomplished. 

(b)  Ciliary  Motion. — This  is  a  rapid  waving  motion  of  fine 
hair-like  cilia  which  project  from  the  free  border  of  certain  cells, 
as,  for  example^  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
The  rapid  undulatory  vibrations  of  the  flagellum  attached  to  cer- 
tain other  cells— e.  g.,  the  spermatozoa — is  closely  allied  to  ciliary 
motion.  The  ciliary  vibrations  are  exceedingly  rapid,  occurring 
many  times  to  the  second. 

(c)  Molecular  Motion. — This  is  a  peculiar  dancing  movement 
of  the  finer  granules,  which  occur  within  cell  protoplasm.  These 
granules  may  be  microsomes,  various  forms  of  paraplasm,  pigment 
granules,  etc.  A  closely  allied  form  is  pigmentary  motion  in 
which  pigment  granules,  which  are  at  first  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  cell,  are  collected  into  a  group,  which  usually  sur- 
rounds the  nucleus ;  the  reverse  then  occurs,  the  pigment  granules 
becoming  again  equally  distributed  through  the  cell  protoplasm. 
Molecular  motion  is  readily  observed  in  the  pigment  granules 
of  the  Plasmodium  malarise,  a  parasite  occurring  in  the  blood  of 
persons  afflicted  with  malarial  fever.  Molecular  motion  is  closely 
simulated  by  Brownian  motion^  a  peculiar  dancing  movement 
occurring  when  fine  granular  particles  of  inert  substance  are  sus- 
pended in  a  fluid  of  nearly  equal  density. 

Secretion. — Changes  in  the  appearance  of  cells  may  be  due  to 
secretory  activity.  Thus,  during  rest,  glandular  cells  become  dis- 
tended with  their  secretion ;  they  appear  swollen,  and  their  nuclei 
are  obscured  and  pushed  toward  the  attached  margin  of  the  cell. 
During  activity  secreting  cells  become  shrunken  and  regain  their 
ordinary  protoplasmic  appearance;  their  nuclei  again  approach 
the  center,  or  even  the  free  margin  of  the  cell. 

In  other  types  of  secreting  gland,  as  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  the 
secretion  is  produced  by  a  disintegration  of  the  cell  protoplasm, 
which,  in  most  of  these  cases,  undergoes  a  fatty  metamorphosis. 

Orowth. — This  process  involves  changes  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
consistence  of  the  cell.  The  increase  in  size  in  most  cells  is  not 
marked.  It  is,  however,  frequently  sufficient  to  produce  an  in- 
creased pressure  upon  surrounding  cells,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  accountable  for  the  varying  shapes  assumed  by  those  cells 
which  are  closely  packed  within  the  organs  of  the  body.  Most 
cells  in  their  early  embryological  condition  are  nearly  spherical  in 
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shape.  If  expansion  during  the  growth  of  such  cells  is  limited 
or  resisted  by  surrounding  tissues,  pressure  will  be  applied  to 
the  cell  in  many  directions,  and  it  consequently  assumes  a  poly- 
hedral shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  is  excessive  in 
two  opposing  directions,  the  cell  gradually  becomes  flattened  or 
squamous.    If,  again,  the  pressure  on  its  four  sides  should  exceed 


d 

Kn..  lo.— Vaiiioih  foumh  of  tklls. 
a,  ^M'lo'iioiin  cpitlKliuiii  from  the  toiiKuc;  6,  n  or>Iumnar  coll  from  the  small  intestine; 
£,  It  t>';lyh(Mirtil  or  rtphcroifhil  coll  from  the  liver;  d,  u  nmooth  muscle  cell  from  Uie  mus- 
culiir  <"Hit  of  th<- Htoiiiu<'h.     i'  r>.V). 

that  a[)()Ii(^(l  to  \\\k\  pohtH  of  the  roll,  it  would  necessarily  assume 
an  olonpiicMl,  priHinatir,  or  rolumnar  shape. 

£eprodaction.--Two  foriiiH  of  cell  division  may  be  observed 
within  the  human  body:  direc^t  division  or  fission,  and  indirect 
diviHion,  karyokiiictsiH  or  niitcMiH. 

Direct  Division  {(nnitosis^frafjincufafioyi^  fission), — This  method 
of  (M*ll  division  iH  the  leant  coinnion.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the 
epithelial  eelln  of  th(^  urinary  ])ladder,  in  certain  cells  of  red  bone 
marrow,  and  perhaps  occaHionally  in  leucocytes  and  in  glandular 
epithelium. 

The  proeesH,  according  to  NemilofT,*  commences  by  an  elonga- 
tion, followed  by  constric^tion,  and  finally  fission  of  the  nucleolus. 
These  changes  are  accompanied  by  a  similar  elongation  of  the 
nucleus,  followed  by  constriction  and  cleavage  along  such  a  median 
plane  that  a  daughter  nucleolus  is  inc'ludcd  within  each  daughter 
nucleus.  The  daughter  nuclei  then  travel  toward  opposite  poles 
of  the  cell,  and  constriction  and  cleavage  of  the  cell  protoplasm 
complete  the  process. 

♦  Annt.  Anz.,  1903. 
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Indireet  Cell  Diyinon  (karyoikinesis^*  mitosis^). — This  is  the 
usual  form  of  cell  division.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  changes 
which  chiefly  concern  the  centrosome  and  nucleus,  and  which  are 
followed  by  constriction  of  the  cytoplasm  and  its  final  separation 
into  two  daughter  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  daughter  nucleus 
and  centrosome. 

That  condition  of  any  cell  during  which  it  is  not  undergoing 
mitotic  change  is  described  as  its  resting  stage.  In  this  condition 
the  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  nuclear  membrane,  within 
which  its  chromatic  fibrils  are  irregularly  disposed.  Near  the 
nucleus  is  the  centrosome,  a  minute  chromatic  point  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  lighter  radiate  area,  the  so-called  attraction 
sphere.  It  is  about  the  centrosome  that  the  earliest  mitotic 
changes  appear.    In  fact,  division  of  the  centrosome  itself  is  fre- 


Fie.    11.— DlB£CT  CELL   DIVISION,  SHOWING   SUOCISSIVI  8TA0XS  IN  ORDER  FROM  LEFT 

TO  RIGHT. 

(After  Nemiloff.)    Diagrammatic. 

quently  the  last  occurrence  in  the  formation  of  a  daughter  nucleus, 
a  "  precocious  preparation  "  for  future  division. 

The  mitotic  changes  which  accompany  indirect  cell  division 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  four  heads:  prophase, 
metaphase,  anaphase,  and  telophase. 

Prophase. — The  preparatory  changes  which  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  cell  division  begin  with  the  early  cleavage  of  the  centro- 
some, which  often  even  precedes  the  resting  stage.  With  begin- 
ning mitotic  activity  the  daughter  centrosomes  move  apart,  each 
surrounded  by  its  clear  radiate,  or  *^  astral '^  attraction  sphere. 

•  Meaning  nuclear  change. 

f  A  thread,  referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  nacleua. 


12        INTRODUCTION— PROTOPLASM— THE  CELL 

The  two  asters  thus  formed  may  occasionally  retain  their  connec- 
tion with  one  another,  by  means  of  fine  achromatic  fibrils  which 
pass  from  one  aster  to  the  other,  thus  early  forming  the  achro- 


FlO.    1*2. — DiAOKAM   OF  THE    PROrilA»   or   MIT08IH. 

a,  achromutic  spindle;  c,  ct'iitrosome :  «  p,  equaturiul  plate ;  A-h\  Hucccssive  stages  of  tho 
prophase  of  rnitosi«.     i  After  Wil:*oii.) 


matic  spindle.     More  frequently  the  asters  become  either  partially 
or  entirely  separated  from  each  other,  after  which  they  continue 
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their  divergent  migration  until  they  finally  reach  opposite  poles 
of  the  nucleus.  From  these  points  achromatic  fibrils  (astral  rays) 
push  into  the  nucleus,  and,  by  union  with  their  fellows  of  the 
opposite  pole,  form  the  achromatic  spindle. 

Meanwhile  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  nucleus.    The 
nuclear  wall  and  nucleolus  disappear,  and  the  entire  chromatin 


Fio.  18. — Mktaphase  and  tklophapk  op  mitosib. 

0-H^  mctaphiufte ;  I-J,  telopliane ;  e  p,  equHtoriAl  plate ;  •  /,  interzonal  fibro« ;  n,  neben- 

kern.    (After  WUhou.) 

mass,  now  even  more  intensely  chromatic,  unites  to  form  a  single 
coarse,  thread-like,  convoluted  fiber,  the  chromatic  skein  or  spi- 
reme. The  spireme  soon  breaks  into  a  definite  number  of  seg- 
ments or  chromosomes,  the  number  of  which  varies  as  between 
different  animal  species,  but,  as  regards  the  individuals  of  each 
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toward  the  opposite  poles  of  the  spindle.  The  two  daughter 
nuclei  thus  receive  from  the  mother  cell  precisely  equivalent  por- 
tions of  chromatic  substance.  The  cleavage  of  the  chromatin 
segments  frequently  occurs  at  a  very  early  period,  and  may  even 
antedate  the  formation  of  the  chromosomes  by  making  its  appear- 
ance in  the  spireme  stage. 

Aiuiphaae, — The  daughter  chromosomes  are  now  drawn  toward 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  achromatic  spindle,  about  which  they  are 
again  arranged  in  a  wreath-like  manner  to  form  the  diaster.  The 
daughter  chromosomes  are  apparently  connected  with  each  other 
during  their  migration  by  the  fine  achromatic  connecting  or  inter- 
zonal fibers  of  the  central  spindle.  Minute  chromatic  thickenings 
in  the  equator  of  this  spindle  (cell  plate,  mid-body)  indicate  the 
future  plane  of  cytoplasmic  cleavage. 

Telophase. — The  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  divides  along  the  cell 
plate  or  equatorial  plane  of  the  achromatic  spindle. '  Thus  each 
daughter  cell  not  only  receives  equivalent  portions  of  chromatin 
through  the  daughter  chromosomes,  but  the  achromatic  structures 
are  likewise  equally  divided,  one  centrosome,  with  its  surrounding 
aster  or  attraction  sphere,  going  to  each  daughter  cell.  Thus  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  achromatic  spindle  persists  as  the  attraction 
sphere  of  the  resting  nucleus.  Other  portions  go  to  form  the 
"  nebenkern  "  which  is  present  in  many  cells. 

The  daughter  chromosomes  now  become  thickened,  convoluted, 
and  finally  crowded  or  fused  together  to  form  the  daughter  skein 
or  spireme.  The  nuclear  wall  and  nucleolus  reappear,  though  the 
manner  of  their  origin  is  not  yet  understood. 

As  a  final  change,  and  a  preparation  for  future  division,  the 
centrosome  frequently  divides.  In  this  case  the  double  centro- 
some (diplosomc)  persists  throughout  the  resting  stage. 


CHAPTER  II 
EPITHELIAL   TISSXTES 

Epithelial  tissues,  the  epithelia,  include  all  those  cellular 
membranes  which  cover  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body,  either  exter- 
nal or  internal,  together  with  the  cellular  portions  of  the  secreting 
glands  directly  connected  with,  or  developed  from,  these  free  sur- 
faces.  They  thus  include  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary  tracts, 
the  cellular  structures  of  the  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  liver,  ovary, 
testicle,  kidney,  and  all  other  glands  connected  with  these  systems. 
Portions  of  the  organs  of  special  sense — the  nose,  eye,  and  ear — 
are  also  included  within  the  scope  of  the  term. 

The  epithelial  tissues  are  composed  of  cells  which  vary  greatly 
in  their  shape  and  histological  characters,  and  which  may  be 
arranged  either  en  masse  as  in  the  Graafian  follicles  of  the  ovary, 
or  in  tubules  or  acini  as  in  most  secreting  glands,  or  as  membfanes 
consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  cell  layers. 

These  membranes  are  either  mucous  or  serous.  Mucous  mem- 
branes include  all  those  which  are  connected,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  external  surfaces  of  the  body,  such  as  those  of  the 
esophagus,  stomach,  bronchial  tubes,  bladder,  etc.  Their  epithe- 
lium is  of  epiblastic  origin.  Serous  membranes,  construing  the 
term  in  its  broadest  sense,  include  those  cellular  layers  which  line 
all  of  the  closed  cavities  of  the  body,  viz.,  the  arachnoid  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  spinal  column,  the  pleurae,  pericardium, 
peritoneum,  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle,  and  the  synovial  mem- 
branes, bursa?,  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  epithelial  cells 
which  line  these  latter  structures,  together  with  those  forming  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  circulatory  system — heart,  arteries,  capil- 
laries, veins,  and  lymphatic  vessels — are  of  mesoblastic  origin  and 
are  classified  as  endothelium^  the  term  referring  to  their  distribu- 
tion within  the  closed  cavities  of  the  body.  When  epithelial  cells 
are  arranged  to  form  a  membrane,  they  may  occur  either  as  a 
16 
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single  layer  of  cells  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  membrane  may  be 
several  cells  in  thickness,  in  which  case  those  cells  upon  the  sur- 
face usually  differ  in  structure  and  appearance  from  those  of  the 
deeper  layers.  When  but  a  single  layer  of  cells  is  present,  the 
tissue  may  be  called  simple  or  pavement  epithelium ;  when  com- 
posed of  several  cell  layers,  the  epithelium  may  be  said  to  be 
complex,  compound,  or  stratified. 

All  epithelial  membranes  rest  upon  a  subjacent  supporting 
connective  tissue,  the  tunica  propria,  upon  the  free  surface  of 
which  a  distinct  basement  membrane  or  membrana  propria  is 
usually  developed.  This  basement  membrane  is  formed  by  fine 
reticular  connective  tissue  fibers,  many  of  which  are  elastic,  and 
are  flattened  connective  tissue  cells. 

In  the  stratified  epithelial  tissues  the  superficial  cells — those 
nearest  the  free  surface — usually  arise  by  cell  division  in  the  deeper 
layers,  and,  if  they  become  detached  by  abrasion,  disintegration, 
or  by  other  physiological  or  pathological  processes,  they  may  be 
replaced  by  cell  reproduction  occurring  in  the  deeper  layers.  When 
but  a  single  layer  of  cells  is  present,  as  in  the  simple  epithelial  tis- 
sues, abrasion  or  disintegration  of  the  cells  over  large  areas  will 
obviously  become  more  difficult  of  replacement  by  cell  division. 
Hence  it  is  that  repair  of  extensively  destructive  pathological  con- 
ditions involving  such  epithelial  tissues  becomes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  often  impossible. 

Each  epithelial  cell  is  to  some  extent  a  secreting  cell.  Some- 
times this  is  its  chief  function,  as  is  the  case  with  goblet  cells, 
which  might  well  be  called  "  unicellular  glands,"  and  which 
secrete  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  mucus.  The  same 
is  true  of  those  cells 
which  form  the  paren- 
chyma of  secreting 
glands,  such  as  the  sali- 
vary glands,  kidney,  and 
liver.  In  many  epithe- 
lia,  however,  secretion  is 
a  subsidiary  function. 

The  cells  of  an  epi- 
thelial   membrane    are 

maintained  in  proper  juxtaposition,  one  to  another,  by  means  of  a 
delicate  cement  substance  which  is  apparently  a  product  of  their 


Fio.   15.— Skchetory  capillaries   from  a   fundus 

GLAND   or    human   STOMACH. 

/,  lumen  of  the  ffland ;  h^  Heoretiiif?  cuIIh  ;  «r,  secretory 
cnpillarie't.     (.Vfter  Soliotta.) 
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FlO.    1»J.— SEt:UET01CY    lAlMLLARIEH 
IN   THE    III' MAN    PANCKEAS. 

/,  jrlaiululur  Iuiikmi  :  /»r,  secretory 
capillaries :  s,  woretiiig  cells.  ( Af- 
ter Hobotta. )      X  37'). 


exoplasm.  This  cement  substance  is  pierced  by  numerous  minute 
canals,  the  secretory  or  nutrient  canaUculi^  which  are  either  con- 
nected with  the  tissue  spaces  of  the  membrana  propria,  or  open 
/  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  epithe- 

lium, to  which  they  convey  the  secre- 
tion of  the  cells.     The  nutrient  canals 
9c  occasionally  are  continued  directly  into 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell. 

At  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
this  cement  substance,  from  exposure 
to  unusual  mechanical  and  chemical 
influence,  becomes  altered  in  consist- 
ence, and  is  readily  demonstrated  by 
certain  staining  methods  (silver  nitrate, 
heniatein,  etc.).  These  condensed  por- 
tions, when  viewed  from  the  free  sur- 
face, form  a  network  of  "  terminal  bars,"  the  meshes  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  free  surfaces  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

In  the  case  of  many  epithelial  cells — i.  e.,  the  polyhedral  cells 
in  the  deeper  layers  of  stratified  epithelium,  and  many  cells  of 
columnar  epithelium,  the  in- 
tercellular cement  substance 
is  bridged  across  by  numer- 
ous fine  protoplasmic  threads, 
which,  arising  within  the  sul)- 
stance  of  one  cell,  become  lost 
in  the  cytoplasm  of  its  neigh- 
bors. The  ])('culiar  spinous 
appearance  produced  by  these 
so-called  intvrcelluJar  hriilgcif 
has  caused  such  cells  to  be 
described  as  "prickle  cells" 
(Fig.  8). 

The  intercellular  bridges 
are  more  than  the  name  im- 
plies, for  they  can  often  be 
traced  not  only  from  one  cell 
to  another,  but  may  even  pass  entirely  through  an  intermediate 
cell  and  enter  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  cell.  These  protoplasmic 
processes  ussually  follow  regular  curves  with  a  convexity  toward 
the  cell  nuclei,  so  that  in  passing  through  a  cell  they  frequently 


I'lO.  17.  —  "  TkHMI.NAL  ItAJt.x"  MK  4->:aiENT  SUB- 
FiTA>'rE  Af>  HEEN  BETWEEN  THE  EIMTilELIAL 
rEM.O  or  A  TrKCLAU  f<K<'KETI.N(i  OLAKD 
IN  THE  I'YI.ultlC  UEiilON  oK  THE  IICIIAN 
fiTcMACii. 

The  oi*luiiinart|Mtheliuin  is  seen  in  pn>flle 
at  rt  ;  nt  fc,  the  free  v\\\\>  of  the  cells  are  seen, 
Ileiimlein.      x  6')<i. 
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subdivide  it  into  three  or  four  segments,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  the  nucleus.  They  are  probably  exoplasmic  derivatiyes  of  the 
cell  protoplasm.  Similar  fibrils^  though  less  pronounced,  have 
also  been  found  in  other  tissues  than  epithelium — i.  e.,  in  smooth 
muscle  and  in  nerve  cells. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EPITHELIA 

I.  SIMPLE  EPITHELIA— those  which  occur  en  masse^  or  composing  a  mem- 
brane but  one  cell  in  thickness. 

{Ovum. 
Cells  of   the  Graafian 
follicles. 
Embryonal  cells. 
f  Liver  cells. 
(b)  Polyhedral  cells.  <  Deeper  layers  of  com- 
y     plex  epithelium. 
Serous     membranes, 
synovial  membranes, 


1.  tph«roidal,  composed  of. 


2.  lq:iuunoiii,  composed  of  flat- 
tened, scaly  cells. 


8.  Oolnmiuur. 


(^)  Simple*. 


(^)OilUtM. 


'  (o)    Lining     closed 
cavities. 
Pavement  epiiheli' 
um    or    endothe- 
lium. 


{O  Pyramidal  or 
*«fflaiidiilar." 


(Z>)eobl«tt.... 


(i:)]reiiro-tpith»- 
livm. 


bursa},  and  tendon 
sheaths;  heart,  arter- 
ies, capillaries,  veins, 
and  lymphatic  ves- 
sels. 

{b)  Lining  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  some  tu- 
bules of  the  kidney,  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  and  the  membranes  of  the  mid- 
dle and  internal  ear. 
(c)  As  the  superficial  cells  of  stratified  epithe- 
lium {vide  infra). 
"  (a)  Lining  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract — stomach,  small  intestines, 
large  intestines. 

(b)  Lining  the  ducts  of  all  secreting  glands 
— liver,  pancreas,  salivary,  lachrymal,  and 
mammary  glands,  testicle,  prostate,  etc. 

(c)  The  deepest  layer  of  cells  m  stratifiecl  epi- 
'Thelium  is  composed  of  columnar-shaped 

cells,  which,  however,  di£Per  in  structure 
from  the  true  columnar  type. 

f(a)  Lining  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes. 
(b)  Lining  portions  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ana  central  spinal  canal  of  the  em- 
bryo and  infantf 
{Tlie  secreting  cells  of  all  tubular  glands — 
kidney,  pancreas,  salivary  glands,  crypts  of 
the  intestines,  etc. 
i(a)  Respiratory  tract — nasal,  pharyngeal,  tra- 
cheal, and  bronchial  mucous  membranes. 
(b)  Alimentary   tract — stomach,  small    and 
large  intestines. 
'  (a)  Eye— the  rod  and  cone  cells  of  the  retina. 
(b)  Ear—in  the  roaculao  of  the  labyrinth  and 

in  Corti's  organ. 
(e)  Xose— in  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane. 
.  (d)  Tongue — in  the  taste  buds. 
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II.  COICPLEX  EPITHEUA—those  whose  cells  form  several  superimposed  layers. 

Forms  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  and 
covers  the  free  surface  of  those 
mucous  membranes  which  clothe 
all  orifices  in  direct  connection 
therewith — viz.,  the  conjunctiya 
and  cornea :  the  external  auditory 
canal;  part  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane;  mouth,  pharynx,  and 
esophagus;  epiglottis  and  vocal 
cords;  anus,  as  high  as  the  internal 
sphincter ;  vagina  and  external  por- 
tion of  the  urethra. 


Stratified 

("  stratified 
squamous  "). 


Superficial   cells, 
squamous;  deeper, 
polyhedral ;       the 
deepest,  columnar^ 
in  snape. 


2.  Transitional.^ 


3.  Piendo-strati- 
fied  oolnmnar. 


Superficial  cells  only  ' 
somewhat  flat- 
tened; next  deeper 
layer,  pear-shaped ; 
deepest  layers, 
polyhedral. 

Superficial  cells,  eo- 
tumnar;  \  deeper 
cells,  polyhedral 
or  spindle-shaped, 

(a)  Non-ciliated 
(rare). 

(b)  Ciliated, 


Found  only  in  the  urifMry  syste 
viz.,  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureter, 
bladder,  and  first  portion  of  the 
urethra. 


(rt)  Part  of  vas  deferens. 

(6) Respiratory  tract;  nasal  mucous 
membrane  and  passages  connected 
therewith,  tear-ducts.  Eustachian 
tube,  etc.,  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi. 

Genital  tract ;  epididymis  and  vas 
deferens. 


*  Usually  designated  "columnar"  by  way  of  abbreviation.  Short  columnar 
cells  are  often  called  **cubicaly^^  or  **cuboidaly"  and  are  included  under  this 
head. 

f  In  later  life  these  cells  lose  their  cilia. 

X  Cells  whose  protoplasm  has  been  converted  into  mucinogen.  They  may  be 
considered  unicellular,  mucus-secreting  glands. 

J^  Differentiation  of  this  variety  of  epithelial  tissue,  though  neglected  bysonie 
authors,  becomes  most  important  in  the  clinical  examination  of  urine  where  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  origin  of  individual  cells.  Transitional  cells 
from  the  bladder  are  eiisily  distinguished  from  the  stratified  cells  of  the  vagina, 
urethra,  or  epidermis. 

I  The  **  superficial "  cells  of  this  variety  extend  throughout  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane.  Ilence  this  form  of  epithelium  may  in  one  sense  be 
called  "simple"  rather  than  ** stratified." 


SPHEEOIDAL  EPITHELITrM.— In  their  early  embryological 
condition  all  epithelial  cells  are  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  but, 
apparently  from  pressure  during  growth  or  development,  or  from 
other  unknown  causes,  they  are  distorted  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure  applied,  and  according  to  the  number  of  points 
of  application.  Pressure  unequally  applied  on  many  sides  natu- 
rally produces  a  polyhedral  shape. 
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Such  is  the  condition  of  the  epithelial  cells  which  compose  the 
parenchyma  of  the  liver.  The  liver  cell  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  the  typical  struc- 
ture of  spheroidal  epithelium.  These 
cells  are  polyhedral  in  shape  ;  in  profile, 
polygonal.  They  consist  of  soft,  finely 
granular  protoplasm,  whose  surface  is 
slightly  condensed  to  form  an  indistinct 
limiting  membrane.  AVithin  the  cell  a 
distinct   spherical   nucleus  —  sometimes 

two  nuclei — may  be   observed.      The  nu-     Fio.  18.— Polyhedral  epithk- 

cleus  is  deeply  chromatic.     Small  fat         "^^'  ™^  ^  '"^^"^^  ^' 

^  "^  THE   HUMAN    LIVER. 

globules  or  vacuoles,  pigment,  and  secre-        ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
tory  granules  (zymogen,  glycogen,  etc.)    contains  one  leucocyte,  and  it8 
are  found  within  the  cytoplasm.     Such    ^ft^i  contains  the  nucleus  of 
cells  are  often  surrounded  by  a  network    Lmlldn'ldTc^i^^^ 
of  lymphatic  spaces,  nutrient  canals,  or 

secretory  canaliculi,  and  from  these  minute  canals,  still  finer  off- 
shoots penetrate  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell. 

SaVAMOVS  EPITHELIXrM  (pavement  epithelium).— The  cells 
of  this  variety  vary  much,  according  to  their  location.  Those 
Ijring  within  the  body  (endothelium)  are  of  soft  consistence,  highly 
elastic,  and  form  minute  plate-like  masses  of  protoplasm,  joined 
edge  to  edge  by  cement  substance,  to  form  a  continuous  yet  ex- 
tremely thin  membrane.  Within  each  cell  is  a  large  oval  nucleus, 
which,  like  the  cell  body,  is  much  flattened.  The  nucleus,  how- 
ever, forms  the  thickest  portion  of  the  cell,  and  is  usually  found 
near  its  center. 

In  those  cells  which  are  exposed  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  superficial  cells  of  the  epidermis  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  the  cell  cytoplasm  becomes 
changed  in  consistence  as  it  changes  its  relative  position  in  the 
cell  layer.  A  peculiar  homy  material,  known  as  "keratin,"  is 
developed  within  the  superficial  squamous  cells  of  stratified  epi- 
thelium, which  obscures  their  nucleus  and  changes  the  cell  proto- 
plasm into  a  firm  homy  substance.  By  the  action  of  alkalis,  such 
cells  may  be  softened  and  the  nucleus  again  brought  into  view. 
These  cells,  when  seen  "  on  the  flat " — their  broad  surfaces  pre- 
senting— are  irregularly  polygonal  in  outline,  and  have  serrated 
margins  and  sharp  angles.  AVhen  viewed  in  profile,  however — 
viz.,  their  edges  presenting— as  frequently  occurs  in  transections 
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of  endothelial  membranes,  squamous  epithelial  cells  appear  either 
as  mere  lines  or  as  spindle-shaped  bodies  whose  bulging  center 
incloses  the  flattened  nucleus. 


Fio.  10.— SgiAMous  EPiTiiKLii'M  OR  ENDOTiiEUUM  (jiurtace  vicw). 
From  tlie  mesentery  ofu  rut.    Silver  nitrate  and  bematein.     x  660. 


SIMPLE  COLinorAB  EFITHELIirM.— Simple  columnar  cells 
occur  as  cylindrical  bodies  of  varying  length.  Their  deeper  or 
attached  extremity  often  tapers  nearly  to  a  point,  and  is  frequently 

])ifid.  A  surface  view  of  a  mem- 
brane consisting  of  columnar  cells 
shows  the  free  extremity  of  each 
cell  to  be  of  polygonal  outline,  the 
cells  collectively  forming  a  beautiful 
mosaic  ( Fig.  17).  Each  cell  consists 
of  finely  granular  cytoplasm  and  con- 
tains an  oval  nucleus,  the  long  axis 
of  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
its  cell.  The  free  extremity  of  these 
cells  has  frequently  a  peculiarly  fine 
striated  border,  the  cutinilar  mar- 
gin ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  cell  by  a  very  deli- 
cate membrane.  When  ])resent,  this  peculiar  striated  border  or 
rutirJv  is  characteristic  of  the  columnar  type  of  cell,  and  is  specially 
typical  of  those  columnar  cells  wliicli  occur  in  the  digestive  tract. 


•••/•i««t««« 


Fio. 20. — Columnak  epitiikliim  fkom 

THE  PYLORIC  REGIoN  i>F  THE  UrMAN 

BToMAcii.    (Profile  vii;w.) 
Ilomutcin  and  oosin.     x  .'•.'»<». 


CILIATED  CELLS 
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FlO.    21. — CUBOIDAL     EPITHELIUM     FROM    THE    BXTX 
TESTIS  OF  THE   RABBIT. 

a,  epithelium ;    6,  connective    tissue,     l^ematein 
and  eosin.     x  550. 


The  attached  extremity  of  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  fre- 
quently  presents   a  longitudinally  striated    appearance.     Such 

^^rodded    epithelium''^    is  

8i)ecially  characteristic  of 
the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  pancreas^  and 
of  certain  of  the  urinifer- 
oas  tubules  of  the  kidney. 
Short  columnar  cells, 
those  whose  three  axes 
are  approximately  equal, 
are  frequently  described 
as  cubical  or  cuboidal  epithelium^  but  these  cells  do  not  diflfer 
either  in  structure  or  in  distribution  from  the  ordinary  columnar 
type. 

CILIATED  CELLS. — Many  cells  carry  upon  their  free  surface 
a  group  of  delicate  hair-like  processes  called  cilia^  or  a  single 
flagellumj  which  during  life  are  capable  of  a  rapid  vibratory  or 

undulating  motion.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  ciliary  motion  is  con- 
stant, and  is  such  as  to  produce 
a  definite  current  within  the 
fluids  which  bathe  the  surface  of 
these  cells,  whose  direction  is  in- 
variably from  within  outward — 
viz.,  toward  the  external  surface 
of  the  body.  In  the  human  body 
cilia  occur  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  free  extremities  of 
columnar-shaped  cells.  In  some 
of  the  lower  animals,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  mouth  of  the  frog, 
cilia  are  also  found  upon  poly- 
hedral or  pear-shaped  cells.  The 
cilia  are  evidently  extensions  of 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  body,  and  may  be  regarded  as  modifica- 
tions of  its  exoplasm. 

The  ciliated  cell  border  is  di£Ferentiated  from  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  body  by  a  fine  chromatic  line  which  is  divisible  into  a 
number  of  knob-like  segments.  The  cytoplasm  and  nucleus  of 
ciliated  epithelium,  except  for  the  peculiarities  dependent  upon 
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FlO.  22.— COLCMNAR  CILIATED  EPITHE- 
LIUM FROM  THE  EPIDIDYMIS  OF  A 
RABBIT. 

a,  epithelium;  6.  connective  tissue; 
C  cilia.  A  leucocyte  is  seen  between  the 
bases  of  the  columnar  cellrt.  Ilemutein 
and  eot^in.     x  550. 
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the  formation  of  cilia,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  non-ciliated 
columnar  cells.  Their  cytoplasm,  as  in  other  types,  may  con- 
tain vacuoles,  pigment  granules,  paraplasm,  and  even  secretory 
granules. 

PTSAMIDAL  CELLS— ''OLANDVLAB  EPITHELnnL"— This 
variety  of  the  columnar  cell  occurs  in  the  secreting  glands.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simple  columnar 

cell,  there  being  but  little  differ- 

^■-r-t.^  ence  in  the  structure  of  their 

y/^         it^*^\  protoplasm.     The  peculiar  shape 

/  Wf    ''■'■      ^  which  characterizes  these  cells  re- 

\^  :       :      ./^     f  suits  from   their   disposition  to 

'^^        .      r^^iifc    s  ^^^"^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^*  secreting  tubules, 

^  ■■/•  a'^^^'  sacular  acini,  etc.    The  greater 

'P'  area  of  their  base  as  compared 

-"^  with  that  of  their  free  extremity 

Fio.  28.-A  oKotP  or  cells    from   a      g^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^«  ^^^P®  ^^  ^  ^^«^- 

TRANSECTION  OK  AN  ACINUS  OF  THE     catcd  pyxamid.    A  cuticular  bor- 
iicaiAN  pancreas;  oLANDi'LAR  EPi-     (j^j.  jg  ^qJ;  usually  prescut.    The 

,      .  cells  tire  partially  or  completely 

Ileinutein  and  eosin.     x  ooO.  i       ^     i       .   i  i 

loaded  with  secretory  granules. 

Pyramidal  or  glandular  epithelium  is  found  in  tubules  of  the 
kidney,  salivary  glands,  and  pancreas,  in  the  secreting  glands  of 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  esophagus,  pharynx,  bronchial  tubes,  and  oral  and  nasal 
cavities,  and  in  the  secreting  glands  of  the  skin. 

OOBLET  CELLS. — These  cells  are  derivatives  of  the  columnar 
variety,  and  may  occur  among  either  the  plain  or  ciliated  colum- 
nar cells.  Goblet  cells  are  most  abundant  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
but  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  stomach,  bronchial  tubes,  trachea, 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  ducts  and  tubules  of  mucus- 
secreting  glands.  In  such  epithelial  membranes  certain  columnar 
cells,  if  not  indeed  all  of  these  cells,  are  destined  to  secrete 
mucus.  The  cytoplasm  of  such  cells  is  converted  into  a  clear, 
poorly  chromatic  mass  of  a  peculiar  glassy  or  vitreous  a})pearance, 
which  occupies  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  free  extremity  of 
the  cell.  This  ^^muciyiogen^"'  when  acted  upon  by  alcohol,  is  pre- 
cipitated within  the  cell,  and  then  forms  fine  basophile  fibrils  or 
granules,  which  stain  deeply  with  the  muchematein  and  muci- 
carmine  solutions  of  P.  ^^lyer.  At  the  base  of  the  goblet  cell  its 
nucleus  is  embedded  in  a  minute  mass  of  unaltered  granular  cyto- 
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plasm  and  is  often  flattened  against  the  basement  membrane,  the 
amount  of  flattening  being  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  its 
mucous  content. 

The  accumulation  of  mucinogen  within  its  cytoplasm  expands 
the  cell,  finally  ruptures  its  wall  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
and  thus  permits  its  mucous  content  to  exude  upon  the  free  surface, 
leaving  behind  the  small  granular  protoplasmic  cell  remnant  at- 
tached to  the  basement  membrane.  The  further  history  of  these 
cell  remnants  is  somewhat  doubtful.  They  are  possibly  absorbed, 
removed,  and  finally  replaced  by  mitotic  division  of  adjacent  cells. 
There  is,  however,  some  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  still 


\"«  ••« 


Fio.  24. — Goblet  cells    as    seen  in  a 

TRANSECTION  OF  A  CRYPT  OF  THE  LARGE 
INTESTINE  OF  MAN. 

Sections  of  five  goblet  cells  are  seen 
among  the  columnar  cells  which  line  the 
tubule.    Muchematein  and  eosin.     x  550. 


Fio.  25. — Diagram  showing  the  arrange- 
ment OF  the  columnar  and  goblet 

cells   of   the   PRECEniNO    FIGURE. 

The  goblet  cells  are  represented  as  being 
empty ;  their  unaltered  basal  portions  con- 
taining the  nucleus  are  distinctly  seen. 


capable  of  further  growth,  whereby  they  may  regain  their  original 
form  and  become  again  capable  of  passing  through  the  same 
stages  of  secretory  activity. 

HEUBO-EPITHELIAL  CELLS. —These  cells  are  derivatives  of 
columnar  epithelium  which  are  specially  diflferentiated  to  form 
nerve  end-organs.  They  are  usually  elongated  cells  having  a 
bulging  nucleated  center,  their  free  extremity  either  projecting 
beyond  the  epithelial  surface  as  a  bundle  of  fine  cilia  or  as  a 
slender  non-ciliated  process  which  terminates  within  a  pore-like 
opening  directly  connected  with  the  free  surface.  Their  at- 
tached extremity,  tapering  to  a  fine  process,  is  in  relation  with 
the  terminal  arborization  of  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve  fibre. 
Neuro-epithelium  is  found  only  in  the  several  organs  of  special 
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sense,  and  will  be  more  fully  described  as  a  part  of  these  several 
organs.* 

STSATIEIED  EPITHELnriL— This  variety  of  epitheliam  oc- 
curs as  a  membrane  of  varying  thickness  but  always  comprising 
several  cell  layers.  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  its  free  sur- 
face would  penetrate  from  five  to  thirty  or  more  epithelial  cells. 
But  while  there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  thickness  of  the  epithe- 
lial layers,  the  character  of  the  cells  at  any  given  level  is  very  nearly 
constant.  Thus  the  deeper  cells,  those  nearest  the  basement  mem- 
brane, are  nucleated,  of  soft  consistence,  and  may  contain  mitotic 
figures,  indicating  that  it  is  at  this  level  that  cell  reproduction  is 
most  active.  Toward  the  surface  of  the  membrane  the  cells  be- 
come progressively  of  firmer  consistence,  so  that  the  most  super- 
ficial ones  present  a  horny  appearance  as  a  result  of  the  gradual 
keratization  of  the  cytoplasm  during  the  progress  of  the  cell  to- 
ward the  surface.  The  keratization  is  apparently  dependent  upon 
surrounding  mechanical  conditions,  for  it  is  much  more  marked  in 
the  skin,  which  from  constant  and  rapid  evaporation  is  compara- 
tively dry,  than  in  the  mouth,  esophagus,  or  conjunctiva,  where  the 
epithelium  is  constantly  moistened  by  glandular  secretions:  the 
margins  of  the  lips,  eyelids,  etc.,  present  an  intermediate  state  of 
keratization. 

With  these  chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  cyto- 
plasm tliere  are  corresponding  changes  in  its  nucleus.  In  the 
deeper  cells,  the  nucleus  is  oval  or  spherical  and  highly  chromatic. 
Toward  the  surface,  the  nucleus  becomes  more  and  more  flattened 
and  more  and  more  obscured  by  the  cornification  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm. In  the  most  superficial  cells  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
demonstrate  the  nuclei,  except  by  acting  upon  their  protoplasm 
with  strong  reagents  such  as  the  caustic  alkalis,  soda  or  potassa. 

But  the  most  characteristic  change  in  the  cells  of  stratified 
epithelium  is  the  progressive  transition  in  shape  during  their  pas- 
sage from  the  deeper  layers  to  the  free  surface.  Xew  cells,  result,- 
ing  from  indirect  division  of  the  cells  in  the  deeper  layers,  are,  by 
continued  reproduction,  gradually  pushed  toward  the  surface, 
whence  they  are  constantly  being  desquamated  in  small  scaly 
masses.  The  pressure  exerted  in  this  process  tends  to  gradually 
fiatten  these  cells  so  that  their  vertical  diameter,  that  perpendic- 
ular to  the  surface,  becomes  progressively  shorter  the  nearer  they 

♦See  chapters  on  the  Eye,  the  Ear,  the  Olfactory  Organ,  the  Tongue,  and  on 
Nerve  End-organs. 
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approach  the  free  surface;  on  the  other  hand,  their  transverse 
diameter,  that  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  membrane, 
is  correspondingly  increased.  The  deepest  cells  of  stratified  epi- 
thelium — those  which  rest  upon  the  basement  membrane— are 
elongated  in  their  vertical  diameter,  and  possess  an  irregularly 
columnar  shape.*    Their  nuclei  are  likewise  elongated,  oval  or 
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Fie.  26. — Stratifiid  kpithilium  from  the  human  XAOPRAora. 
a,  basement  membrane ;  6,  connective  tiMue.    Hematcin  and  eo«in.     x  410. 

elliptical  in  shape.  Superficial  to  these,  but  still  in  the  deeper 
layers,  are  polyhedral  cells  with  spherical  nuclei,  which  are  known 
as  prickle  cells  because  of  their  prominent  intercellular  bridges. 
Superficial  to  the  prickle  cells,  the  epithelial  cells  become  progres- 
sively more  fiattened^  until  at  the  surface  they  are  mere  scales. 
This  gradual  transition  from  columnar  and  polyhedral  cells  below. 


*  In  the  skin  of  brunettes  and  the  dark-skuined  races,  and  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  peri-anal  region,  and  areole  of  the  breasts,  these  cells 
contain  small  granules  of  the  pigment  to  which  the  color  of  the  cuticle  is  due. 
This  columnar  cell  layer  is  then  described  as  the  layer  of  pigment  epithelium. 
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to  tliin  flat  scales  on  the  surface  is  characteristic  of  all  stratified 
epithelium. 

The  thin  gnperficial  scales  resemble  very  closely  in  shape  and 
appearance  the  squaaious  epithelium  previously  described.     The 
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Fn»,  ^7.— Epir'Eiwiie  of  tub  («kin  or  the  FiNa&ji  tip,  »iiowifrt»  kxtrsmk  ksbatizat 

TlOjr    OF  THE    £PlTU£LtUM. 

a,  keratiied  epUhelium ;  b.  Mdpighinn  or  fiiermlntil  \&ser;  c,  counocUvc  tissue, 
iicniatvin  uud  cosin.     x  50. 

deeper  cells  have  a  finely  granular  cytoplasm  and  distinct  nnclei 
except  when  obscured  by  the  appearance  of  keratin  within  their 
protoplasm.  Many  of  these  cells  contain  coarse  granules  of  ekidm 
and  kerntohynlin — substances  chemically  intermediate  between  the 
unaltered  and  the  keratized  protoplasm. 

As  stated,  the  formation  of  keratht  within  these  cells  is  more 
active  in  those  membranes  which  are  comparatively  dry  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Consequently,  it  is  most  active  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  akin*  If  stratified  epithelium  is  at  all  times  well  moistened, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  mouth  and  esophagus,  the  formation  of 
keratin  is  sli^^ht,  and  the  soft  polyhedral  cells  compose  the  major 
portion  of  the  epithelial  membrane  which  then  has  only  a  thin 
superficial  covering  of  flattened  scaly  cells.  In  the  comparatively 
dry  epidermis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flattened  homy  cells  fre- 
quently occupy  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer. 
In  the  superficial  squamous  cells  of  moist  membranes  the  nucleus 
can  always  be  readily  demonstrated,  even  in  the  keratized  cells  of 
the  extreme  surface. 
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TEANSmOFAL  EPITHEIJUM.— This  variety  of  epitlielium 
resemliles  the  preceding,  m  that  it  ia  composed  of  seToral  cell 
layers,  the  deeper  cells  of  which  are  more  nearly  polyhedral  but 
somewhat    flat- 

•v.  *•  • '  • . 
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tened  upon  the  free 
surface.  It  differs, 
however,  in  the  num- 
ber of  cell  layers, 
which  is  much  less 
than  is  usual  in  the 
preceding  Tariety, 
and  in  the  character 
of  the  superficial 
cells.  Transitional 
epithelium  is  not 
Uaually  more  than  '^ 
from  three  to  ten 
cells  deep,  four  to  ^k- 
six  be»ing  the  rule. 
The  numerical  as 
well  as  the  actual 
thickness  of  epithelial  membranes  is  to  a  certain  extent  depend- 
ent upon  their  state  of  tension  during  life;  thus  the  transitional 
epithelium  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  much  thicker  when  the  organ 
is  collapsed  than  during  distention. 
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Fic*,  21>,— T»oLATKii  r«LiA  or  nil  iiriiAjr  vnwK, 

J,  from  th«  VHgiim  of  n  wonmn  (i»tmUflcd  equnnioue^  epithelium  >;  S,  from  lU  urf»t4*r 
of  B  child  (tmriHilonal  epUbeliuin);  a,  ocUj  frum  Uie  deep  layci*;  b,  BUi)oriieiiU  cell. 
Uod^ratelf  nittirriiitiHJ. 
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The  deepest  cells  are  polyhedral,  and  these  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  membrane.  Only  the  more  superficial  layers  differ 
therefrom.  Those  polyhedral  cells  which  lie  in  the  mid-region  of 
the  epithelial  layer  possess  a  peculiar  flask  or  pear-shape^  with  well- 
ronnded  Ijodies  and  a  broad  tupering  process  which  is  embedded 
between  the  adjacent  celb  of  tlie  deeper  layers.  The  rounded  ex- 
tremities of  the  pear-shaped  cells  fit  into  peculiar  indentations  in 
the  deeper  surface  of  the  superfieial  layer  of  epithelial  cells, 
producing  peculiar  concave  facets,  which  are  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  the  detached  superficial  cells  of  transitional  epi- 
thelium. 

The  superficial  cells,  while  somewhat  flattened,  usually  have  a 
thickness  equal  to  one-sixth  to  one-third  their  transverse  diameter* 
In  this  respect  they  differ  markedly  from  the  superficial  scaly  cells 


FlO.     SO,  —  PdKUIKKmiATIFlED     COUtJMJf AR         FlO»  Sl.—DlAORAIf  iHOWING  THl   MAKlfCH 


lir  WHICH  A.LL  THE  ErTTHKUAL  C^tAM 
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of  stratified  epithelium  and  are  easily  distinguished  therefrom, 
even  in  the  isolated  condition  in  which  they  are  frequently  found 
in  the  urine.  The  concave  facets  on  their  under  surface,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  pear-ahape  and  small  sixe  of  the  deeper  cells,  are 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  transitional  cells  from  those  of  strati- 
fied epithelium. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  formation  of  keratin  in  transitional  epi- 
thelium.    This  is  possibly  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  it  occurs 
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only  in  the  urinary  system,  this  form  of  epithelium  is  always  well 
moistened. 

FSEUDO-STKATIFIED  COLTTMirAB  EFITHELIirM.— The  su- 
perficial cells  only  of  this  variety  of  epithelium  are  columnar  in 
shape,  and  except  in  one  or  two  unimportant  places  are  always 
ciliated.  The  deeper  extremities  of  these  columnar  cells  taper  to 
a  point,  and  extend  all  the  way  to  the  basement  membrane. 
Between  the  tapering  ends  of  these  cells  small  spindle-shaped  and 
spheroidal  cells  are  closely  packed.  The  several  varieties  of  cells 
thus  appear  to  be  superimposed,  though  all  actually  rest  upon  the 
basement  membrane.  The  distribution  of  this  variety  of  the  epi- 
thelium is  practically  identical  with  that  of  ciliated  cells.  The 
deeper  extremities  of  the  columnar  cells  are  occasionally  bifid  or 
even  somewhat  varicose  in  order  the  more  closely  to  fit  between  the 
spindloHshaped  and  spheroidal  cells  of  the  deeper  portion.  The 
nucleus  of  these  latter  cells  is  usually  situated  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  columnar  cell,  so  that  all  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelial 
membrane  lie  within  its  deeper  half,  thus  giving  to  this  portion 
a  more  deeply  chromatic  appearance  when  observed  in  stained 
sections  under  low  magnification.  The  superficial  half  of  the 
epithelial  layer  contains  only  the  cytoplasmic  portion  of  the 
columnar  cells  with  their  ciliated  borders. 


CHAPTER  III 
CONNECTIVB   TISSUES 

While  in  the  epithelial  tissues  the  cells  are  chiefly  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  intercellular  elements,  in  the  connective 
tissues  the  conditions  are  the  reverse.  The  intercellular  elements 
are  here  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  connective  tissue 
cells.  The  cells  of  these  tissues,  therefore,  are  scanty,  the  ground 
substance  considerable,  and  within  the  latter  a  new  element,  the 
connective  tissue  fibre,  makes  its  appearance.  The  fibres  are  of 
three  varieties :  white  connective  tissue  fibres^  yellow  elastic  fibres^ 
and  reticulum.  In  any  given  location  either  of  these  varieties  may 
predominate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  mature  tissue,  while  in  the  immature  forms  of  connective 
tissue  it  is  the  cellular  elements  which  attain  the  greatest  promi- 
nence. 

The  minute  structure  of  connective  tissue  is  subject  to  great 
and  important  changes  during  its  development.     Beginning,  as  it 
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does,  with  the  primitive  mesoblast,  connective  tissue  is  originally 
a  cellular  structure.  The  mesoblastic  germ  cells  of  connective 
tissue  not  only  increase  in  number,  by  cell  division  but  also  secrete 
an  intercellular  ground  substance  of  semifluid  consistence.  The 
32 
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mesodermic  cells,  according  to  Studnida,*  by  fusion  with  each 
other  finally  form  a  syncytial  tissue,  in  which  there  promptly 
occurs  a  differentiation  of  the  cytoplasm  with  the  formation  of  an 
endoplasm  and  an  exoplasm,  and  within  the  latter  the  fine  fibrils 
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soon  make  their  appearance.  Tliis  process  proprresses,  new  f^Tound 
substance  and  fibres  beiii^  constantly  formed  at  the  cxj)ense  of 
the  endoplasm,  until  finally  tlie  latter  atraiu  forms  isolated  cells. 


*  Anat.  An/.,  \%)X 
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The  culmination  of  these  changes  results  in  the  mature  fibrillar 
connective  tissue  in  which  the  cells  ai^  shrunken  and  scarce, 
though  still  apparently  capable  of  assuming  renewed  activity  when 
occasion  requires. 

Embryonic  connective  tissue  is  therefore  typically  cellular  as 
compared  with  the  mature  type ;  its  ground  substance  is  abundant, 
but  the  fibres,  whose  development  is  as  yet  incomplete,  are  scanty. 
Such  embryonic  connective  tissue  is  found  not  only  in  the  fetus, 
but  also  in  early  childhood,  and  in  the  adult  especially  during  re- 
generation of  destroyed  areas  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  other 
more  or  less  pathological  conditions. 

Connectiye  Tissue  Celli.— Connective  tissue  cells  not  only  vary 

in  number  as  they  approach  maturity,  but  in  their  structure  and 

appearance  as  well.    The  cells  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  are 

comparatively  large,  are  frequently  stellate 

^1^  from  the  presence  of  numerous  interlacing 

and  sometimes  anastomosing  branches,  and 

■  ^         their  cytoplasm  has  a  typical  reticular  or 

^  ^         granular  appearance.    In  the  later  stages  of 

their  development  ameboid  motion  has  been 

observed  in  such  cells,  and,  within  the  limits 

of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  developed, 

they  are  presumably  endowed  with  the  power 

of  locomotion. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  developing  blood- 
vessels jo/a^wa  cells  of  large  size  and  irregular  shape  are  frequently 
seen.    The  cytoplasm  of  these  cells  is  of  considerable  volume, 
and  is  prolonged  into  broad  protoplasmic 
branches  of  considerable  length.     Both 
in  the  cell  body  and  in  the  processes 
vacuoles  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  the 
cell  a  typically  reticular  appearance,  a 
peculiarity  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
removal  of  the  contents  of  the  vacuoles, 
as  frequently  happens  in  the  preparation 
of  microscopical  specimens. 

In  the  denser  forms  of  mature  connective  tissue,  where  the 
cells  are  apparently  subjected  to  more  or  less  compression  between 
the  firm  bundles  of  fibres,  the  connective  tissue  cells  lose  their 
typical  embryonal  stellate  form  and  become  somewhat  fusiform ; 
they  are  then  known  as  the  spindle  cells  of  connective  tissue.    Such 
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cells  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  stroma  of  the  ovary  and  the 
mucosa  of  the  uterus  and  oviduct. 

In  the  mature  tissue  of  the  adult  many  of  the  cells  become 
more  or  less  flattened,  and  are  often  closely  applied  to,  or  even 
wrapped  around,  the  fibre  bundles.'  The&e  lamellar  cells  have  a 
small  nucleus,  a  considerable  rim  of  cytoplasm,  which  frequently 
has  a  shrunken  appearance, 
and  sometimes  a  few  short 
cytoplasmic  processes.  The 
branching  stellate  forms,  how- 
ever, are  characteristic  of  the 
younger  connective  tissues. 

In  certain  locations  a  de- 
posit of  pigment  granules  oc- 
curs within  the  connective  tis- 
sue cells.  Such  pigment  cells 
are  usually  found  where  pro- 
tection from  light  seems  de- 
sirable, and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  choroid  coat  and  iris  of 
the  eye.  The  pigment  gran- 
nies are  entirely  confined  to 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell ;  the 
nucleus  is  never  invaded  by  the 
deposit. 

The  cytoplasm  of  certain  connective  tissue  cells  contains  coarse 
basophile  granules,  which  stain  with  dahlia  and  similar  basic  dyes. 
A         B  This  type  is  known  as  granule  cellSy  or  Mast  cells 

{Mastzellen  of  the  German  authors).  The  gran- 
ules of  other  granule  cells  are  readily  stained 
with  acid  dyes,  such  as  eosin  {eosinophile  or  actdo- 
phile  granule  cells).  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  H.  B.  Shaw,*  certain  of  the  granule  cells 
abound  in  those  locations  where  fat  is  deposited, 
and  have  a  special  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  fat  cells  of  adipose  tissue. 

All  the  forms  of  connective  tissue  cells  so  far 
enumerated  have  their  origin  within  the  tissue 
area  in  which  they  lie,  hence  they  are  termed 
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i,  granules  contained  within  the  cyto- 
plasm ;  ty  free  granules  which  have  escaped 
fh>m  cells  injured  during  the  process  of 
teasing ;  5,  the  non-pigmented  nuclei. 
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fixed  or  histogenic  connective  tissue  cells  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
leucocytes  which  wander  out  from  the  blood  into  the  tissue  spaces 
of  the  connective  tissues,  and  which  are  then  called  the  wandering 
or  hematogenic  connective  tissue  cells.  These  latter  cells  may  pre- 
sent the  same  varieties  as  the  white  blood  cells  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

The  several  varieties  of  connective  tissue  odLi  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

(a)  Lamellar  cells. 

(b)  Spindle  cells. 

(c)  Plasma  cells. 
{d)  Granule  cells. 
(e)  Fat  cells. 
(/)  Pigment  cells. 

,  (g)  Embryonic  stellate  cells. 

IL  Hematogenic  or  wan-(.,.  t 

]  (h)  Leucocytes. 

DERING.  (^   '  ^ 

Types  of  Connective  Tissue.— The  proportions  and  character  of 
the  cells  and  fibres  present  in  any  given  connective  tissue,  to  a 
certain  extent,  determine  its  character.  If  the  white  fibres  of  con- 
nective tissue  are  closely  packed  in  dense  parallel  bundles,  the 
elastic  fibres  being  comparatively  insignificant  in  number,  the 
type  of  connective  tissue  may  then  be  said  to  be  dense  fibrous  or 
white  fibrous  tissue. 

In  elastic  tissue,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  are 
highly  developed,  the  white  fibres  forming  only  insignificant  and 
very  delicate  sheaths,  which  inclose  the  coarser  elastic  fibres. 

Again,  it  is  the  variety  of  delicate  connective  tissue  fibre  known 
as  reticulum  which  preponderates  in  reticular  tissue,  and  if  the 
meshes  of  this  reticular  network  become  infiltrated  by  leucocytes, 
which  then  multiply  by  division  until  they  exceed  the  other  tissue 
elements,  the  connective  tissue  is  then  said  to  be  of  the  lymphoid 
or  adenoid  variety.  In  all  we  distinguish  the  following  varietiei  of 
connective  tissue :  1,  embryonic ;  2,  gelatinous ;  3,  areolar ;  4,  dense 
white  fibrous;  5,  elastic;  6,  adipose;  7,  reticular;  8,  lymphoid. 

Embryonic  connective  tissue  (Figs.  32  and  33)  occurs  not  only 
in  fetal  and  infantile  life,  but  also  during  the  regeneration  of  de- 
stroyed connective  tissue  areas  and  in  pathological  neoplasms.  It 
is  distinctly  cellular  in  character.  Its  cells  are  spindle-shaped  and 
stellate,  are  much  branched,  and,  through  their  larger  processes, 
they  frequently  anastomose. 
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The  fibres  are  extremely  fine ;  they  are  not  usually  arranged 
in  bundles,  but  form  a  delicate  network  which  permeates  the 
ground  substance  in  every  direction.  In  the  very  immature  types 
the  fibres  are  all  of  the  white  fibrous  variety;  fine  elastic  fibres 
appear  later.  The  fiuid  ground  substance  forms  an  abundant  mass 
of  tissue  juice  which  occupies  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  net. 

Gelatinous  oonneotive  tissue  (mucous  or  mucoid  connective  tis- 
sue) occurs  only  in  the  umbilical  cord,  where  it  forms  the  ^^  jelly 
of  Wharton,"  and  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.    Its  semifluid 
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ground  substance  is  of  a  gelatinous  consistence,  and  forms  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tissue;  in  the  vitreous  humor  there  is 
little  else. 

The  cells  are  mostly  of  the  branched  lamellar  variety,  are  few 
in  number  in  the  vitreous,  but  more  abundant  in  the  umbilical 
cord.  In  the  vitreous  humor,  also,  there  are  very  few  fibres ;  those 
which  are  present  are  very  fine,  and  form  a  delicate  reticulum.  In 
the  umbilical  cord  the  fibres  are  more  abundant,  and  possess  a 
tendency  to  form  bundles,  which  are  disposed  in  parallel  cylin- 
drical layers  around  the  large  blood  vessels. 

Areolar  connective  tissue  (Fig.  34)  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  the  varieties ;  it  fills  all  otherwise  unoccupied  spaces  within 
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the  body,  and  in  all  microscopical  sections  areolar  tissue  is  almost 
invariably  to  be  found.  This  tissue  conQects  the  skin  with  the 
underlying  structures,  maintains  the  position  and  relation  of  ad- 
joining muscles,  surrounds  the  heart  and  its  great  vessels^  envelops 
the  abdominal  viscera,  occupies  the  spaces  of  the  mediastinum, 
and  fills  similar  intervals  between  the  various  organs  in  all  parts 
of  the  body* 

The  gronnd  subsinnce  of  areolar  tissue  is  a  coagulable  fluid,  the 
tissue  Juice,  Solutions  of  silver  nitrate  injected  into  the  inter- 
stices of  areolar  tissue  coagulate  its  tissue  juice  or  ground  sub- 
Btance  and  darken  it  slightly.  It  is  then  seen  to  be  permeated  by 
broad  lymphatic  cbannels,  which  are  lined  by  delicate  endothelinl 
cells  (W.  G.  MacCallum*). 

Both  white  fibrous  and  yellow  elastic  fibres  occur  in  areolar 
tissue,  the  former  being  far  in  excess  of  the  latter.  The  compara- 
tively loose  reticular  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue 
affords  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  study  of  these  con- 
nective tissue  elements. 

The  white  fibres  in  mature  tissues  are  invariably  arranged  in 
bundles  which  interlace  with  one  another  to  form  an  open  net- 
work.  Each  bundle  consists  of  a  number  of  very  fine  fibres,  whose 
course  is  characteristically  wavy  or  undulating.  Though  the  indi- 
vidual fibres  rarely  branch,  the  fibre  bundles  frequently  anastomose 
with  one  another.  The  white  fibres  are  readily  stained  with  most 
"acid'*  dyes,  and  possess  a  special  aflinity  for  acid  fuchsin.  On 
boiling  they  yield  gelatin,  and  are  readily  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
dilute  acids  or  alkalis ;  they  are  digested  hy  artificial  gastric  juice 
in  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  are  scarcely  altered  after  several  hours 
when  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  pancreatin.  After  boUing,  how- 
ever, white  fibres  are  readily  digested  by  pancreatin. 

The  elastic  fibres  of  areolar  tissue,  in  comparison  with  the  white 
fibres,  are  few  in  number.  They  occur  as  isolated  fibres — never  in 
bundles— which  frequently  branch  and  anastomose,  forming  in  this 
way  a  very  fine  net  with  wide  meshes,  within  which  are  the  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  white  fibres.  The  elastic  fibres  exist  under  a  cer- 
tain tension  during  life,  so  that  their  course,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, is  invariably  straight.  When  areolar  tissue  is  removed 
from  the  body  this  tension  is  frequently  relieved,  and  the  elastic 
fibres  then  curl  up,  e?ipecially  at  their  free  ends.     Under  these 
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conditions  they  are  no  longer  straight,  but  present  a  gracefully 
curved  contour.  The  elastic  fibres  also  possess  a  glassy,  shining, 
or  highly  refractive  appearance,  the  white  fibres  by  comparison 
looking  dull  and  opaque. 

Elastic  fibres  stain  but  slightly  with  most  dyes ;  they  are  readily 
colored  by  orcein  and  by  Weigert's  elastic  tissue  stain,  both  of 
which  serve  as  specific  dyes  for  these  fibres.  Elastic  fibres  are 
not  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  even  when  boiled,  and  are 
only  digested  by  artificial  gastric  juice  after  a  lapse  of  several 
hours ;  they  are,  however,  readily  digested  in  faintly  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  pancreatin. 

The  cells  of  areolar  tissue  are  few  in  number,  but  may  include 
any  of  the  several  varieties,  though  lamellar  and  spindle  cells 
together  with  leucocytes  form  the  more  common  types.  Many  of 
the  lamellar  cells  are  closely  applied  to,  or  even  wrapped  around 
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the  bundles  of  white  fibres.  Fat  cells  occur  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  all  areolar  tissue  and  in  some  places  are  aggregated  into 
large  groups  which  form  lobules  of  fatty  tissue. 
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Dense  White  Fibrous  Tissue.— In  dense  fibroas  tissue  the  ground 
substance  is  comparatively  deficient.  Large  bundles  of  white 
fibres  are  arranged  in  approximately  parallel  rows,  and  are  so 
closely  packed  as  to  form  a  dense,  firm,  highly  resistant  tissue. 
Its  scanty  connective  tissue  cells  are  of  the  lamellar  variety  and 
are  usually  arranged  in  rows  which  occupy  the  interstices  between 
the  parallel  fibre  bundles. 

Dense  white  fibrous  tissue  occurs  in  tendons ;  in  these  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells  often  have  a  peculiar  quadrate  shape  and  are 
arranged  in  rows  of  exceptional  regularity.  It  also  forms  the  liga- 
ments, the  fasciae,  the  muscular  sheaths,  and  the  enveloping  cap- 
sules of  many  of  the  viscera.  Thus  it  surrounds  the  liver,  kidney, 
lymphatic  nodes,  and  other  organs;  it  also  forms  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  the  tendinous  rings  which  surround  the  cardiac  orifices,  and 
the  chordae  tendinae  which  are  attached  to  its  valves;  and,  in 

general,  it  is  found  wherever 
great  firmness  and  resistance 
are  required. 

Elastic  fibres  in  this  tissue 
are  relatively  few  in  number  and 
are  so  obscured  by  the  dense 
bundles  of  white  fibres  as  to  be 
scarcely  demonstrable  except  by 
means  of  the  specific  stains. 


Flo.  41. — C<»AK8E  ELASTIC  FIBRK8  FROM 
THE  LKiAMENTtM  NUCH J:  OF  THE  OX  ; 
ISOLATE!*    liY    TEASING. 

Purlly  diairrainrnutic.     x  ubout  250. 


FlO.  42. — TkaN'PECTION  of  a  FASriCL'LUB 
OF  THE  LIO AMENTUM  NCCU^E  OF  THE 
OX,  8HOWINO  THE  VERT  LARGE  ELASTIC 
FinRES  EMKEDDED  IN  A  VERY  DELI- 
CATE   NETWORK   OF    WHITE    FIBRES. 

ricro-fuelhsin.     x  550. 


Elastic  Tissue. — In  this  form  of  tissue  tlie  elastic  fibres  are 
developed  at  the  expense  of  tlie  white  fibres.     The  ground  sub- 
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stance  is  insigBificant  in  amount,  and  the  connective  tissue  cells 
are  scanty  and  are  confined  to  the  white  fibrous  sheaths  in  which 
the  elastic  fibres  are  enveloped.  The  elastic  fibres  are  of  very 
large  size  (10  to  16  /*)  as  compared  with  those  of  other  farms  of 
connective  tissue.  But^  except  for  their  larger  size,  these  fibres 
have  the  same  peculiar  characteristics  as  the  elastic  fibres  of  areo- 
lar tissue.     In  their  straight  course,  frequent  branches,  and  their 


The  fftt  has  becD  reniovtHl  and  only  thct  oull  iiietnbnintis  und  iDVMting  oontubctivo  tbsue 

glistening,  higlily  refractive  appearance,  as  also  in  their  charac- 
teristic reactions  to  specific  dyes  and  other  reagents,  these  fibres 
are  identical  with  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  other  types  of  connec- 
tive tissue. 

The  elastic  fibres  are  hound  together  by  delicate  sheaths  of 
very  fine  white  fibres,  and  are  united  into  bundles  by  coarser  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue.     Elastic  tissue  is  found  in  the  ligamentum  sub- 


Fio.  44<— Fat  cella  riion  a  teabso  preparatiok 
or  ADif>oei  TiMUK  or  mait.     X  110. 


flava,  and  in  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of  quadrupeds.     In  these 
locations  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  and  has  a  peculiar 

yellowish  color;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  fre- 
quently described  as  yelhw 
elastic  tissue. 

Adipoie    Tisane   {fatty 
i  ins  u  e^      fa  t).  —  W  h  e  re  ver 
areolar  tissue  occurs,  adi- 
pose tissue    may  also   be 
found;  its  distribution  is 
therefore    identical    with 
that  of  areolar  tissue.     It 
forms  a  considerable  masg, 
pannicuhis   adiposus^  be- 
neath  the   skin   of   many 
parts  ;  in  it  are  embedded 
the  kidneys,  adrenals,  and 
many  lymphatic  nodes;  the  mesentery  and  omentum  are  freely 
supplied  with  fat.     The  same  tissue  is  found  in  the  grooTea  of  the 
heart  wall,  and  it  also  occupies  the  spaf  rs  of  the  mediastinum. 

Adipose  tissue 
ia  composed  of  lob- 
ules or  groups  of  fat 
cells  which  are  sup- 
ported by  fibrous 
bands  and  septa 
and  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  small 
blood-vessels. 

The  fat  cells 
arise  from  the  con- 
nectiTe  tissue  cells 
by  a  deposit  of  fat 
droplets  within  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  lat- 
ter These  droplets 
continue  to  increase 
in  number  and  fuse 

with  each  other  to  form  globules  of  increjtsing  size,  until  the 
cytoplasm  finally  becomes  so  excavated  as  to  form  a  mere  limiting 
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membrane  or  cell  wall.  The  nacleas  is  pashed.to  one  side  in  this 
process  and  is  flattened  against  the  cell  membrane ;  it  is  usually 
embedded  in  a  remnant  of  granular  cytoplasm.  Being  thus  dis- 
tended with  fluid  fat,  the  cell  acquires  a  spheroidal  shape. 

During  periods  of  starvation  or  malnutrition,  at  which  time  fat 
decreases  greatly  in  yolume,  many  of  the  fat  cells  return  to  a  con- 
dition which  approximates  their  former  state.  As  the  fat  is 
removed  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  increases  in  amount,  but  assumes 
a  peculiar  fluid  appearance  and  is  not  readily  colored  by  the  usual 
dyes.  These  cells,  which  still  contain  a  number  of  fat  droplets, 
are  known  as  "serous" 
fat  cells. 

The  origin  of  the  fat 
cell  is  still  somewhat  in 
doubt.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  it  might 
result  from  a  deposit  of 
fat  within  any  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells. 
A  second  theory  con- 
siders that  it  arises  only 
from  a  special  fat-forming 
connective  tissue  cell. 
The  .  demonstration  of 
large  numbers  of  peculiar 
ovoid  granular  cells  with- 
in areas  where  fat  cells 
were  undoubtedly  form- 
ing in  fetal  and  young 

subjects,  and  the  demonstration  of  similar  cells  in  areas  showing 
fat  formation  in  adult  tissues,  has  lent  support  to  the  hypothesis 
that  these  granular  cells  are  the  only  progenitors  of  the  fat  cells 
(Shaw*). 

Betioular  Tinme  {reticulated  tissue^  reticulum), — Reticular  tis- 
sue occurs  as  the  stroma  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  other  lymphoid  organs,  and,  according  to  Mall,t  is  also  found 
in  the  membrana  propria  of  the  secreting  tubules  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  kidney,  testis,  and  thyroid,  and  in  the  marrow  of  bone 
and  walls  of  the  pulmonary  air  sacs. 


Fio.   46. — Devilopino   adipose   timue   vbom   the 

SUBCUTANEOUS  TISSUE  OF  AK  IKFAXTT. 

The  fat  has  been  removed  by  immersion  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  polygonal  outlines  of  the  fat 
cells  arc  well  shown.  Within  many  of  them  \»  seen 
the  finer  cytoplasmic  network  by  which  the  inclosed 
droplets  of  fat  were  invested ;  this  network  had  not 
been  completely  replaced  by  the  accumulation  of  fat 
Hemateln  and  eonin.    Photo,     x  825. 


♦J.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1901. 


t  Johns  Hop.  Hosp.  Rep.,  1896. 
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Like  the  other  coimecti^^e  tissues,  reticnlar  tissue  consists  of 
cells,  fibres,  and  ground  substance ;  the  latter,  however,  is  no  moro 

than  a  fluid  tissue  juice  which, 
at  least  in  the  lymphoid  organs, 
is  identical  with  the  lymph. 
The  fibres  are  extremely  fine 
and  are  arranged  in  slender  bun- 
dles, which  freely  anastomose 
to  form  a  delicate  close-meshed 
reticulum.  Individual  fibres 
can  be  readily  demonstmted  in 
these  bundles  only  after  the 
action  of  alkalis,  digestion  by 
artificial  gastric  juice,  or  by 
other  methods  of  dissociation* 
yet  on  careful  examination  in- 
dications of  fibrillar  structure 
can  be  seen  in  the  reticulum 
of  fresh  tissue  and  in  ordina- 
ry microscopical  preparations. 
The  chemical  reactions  of  the 
reticular  fibres  are  similar  to 
thoflp  of  white  fibres  except  that  the  former  are  much  less  readily 
digesttMl  by  artificial  gastric  juice, 

Fltt*  tojH^d  couuci'tivc  tissue  cells  clasp  the  bundles  of  reticular 
flburH;  ilu^y  nn^  miistly  found  at  the  intersections  of  the  anasto- 
^  moHiug  htuitlloM.  Tliis  (act  was  accountable  for  the  former  theory^ 
wUicli  regarded  reticular  tissue  as  formed  by  the  anastomosing 
branches  of  Ktcllate  (^elh*  The  careful  investigations  of  Carlier^ 
and  uthorn  hnv*^  whowii  thi\  true  nature  of  the  latnellar  cells  and 
their  underlying  fibre  bundles, 

The  fibres  of  reticular  tissue  very  closely  resemble  the  white 
fibres  of  areolar  tissue,  but  differ  from  them  in  having  a  clearer, 
more  highly  refractive  appearance.  Their  digestion  in  pepsin 
begins  only  after  an  interval  of  two  hours,  while  white  fibres  are 
digested  in  a  few  minutes;  they  also  stain  less  readily  than  white 
fibres,  and  yield  reticulin,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  gelatin 
of  fibrous  tissue.  The  intimate  histologic  relation  between  reticu- 
lar and  white  fibrous  tissue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  two  tis- 
sues are  frequently  continuous, 

^  J.  Aiittt,  and  Phjsiol,  1895. 


Ft(i«  iT.'-RrnovLuif  ow  a  okxvioal  ltm- 

rilATIO  WUDR  t»r  HAJf,  rBOH  A  THlJt  SEC- 
TION rHoii  wtiien  TttB  LVirpifATic  cofi. 
rym^MCP  MAii  ns&N  tabti^lllt  waaiied 
Otrt, 

8,  |Htly«VHib*ir  lyiiipbltic  corpuscle ;   &, 

l0|ft  ntrtiioiiuokuir  coll ;  Cy  eonnttctivo  tiasiic 

r#»TIpiof  lliw  r»illouliirti*«iio;  rf,  flbnius  bundle 

[of  llu)  rititt'iitinii ;  <•,  Muidl  monoiiuck'iir  tym- 


undifferentiated  endoplasm,  and  the  reticular  fibres  as  representing 
the  specialized  exoplasm  of  this  most  primitive  type  of  connective 
tiggne. 

Lymplioid  Tisane  (adenoid  tisme). — Lymphoid  tissue  is  a  retic- 
ular tii^sue  the  meshes  of  wliose  network  are  occupied  by  a  closely 
packed  mass  of  small  spheroidal  cells,  the  lymphatic  corpuscles. 
These  cells  have  a  prominent  ovoid  nncleus  which  is  richly  sup- 
plied with  chromatin  and  is  occasionally  indented,  constricted,  or 

*  Am.  J.  of  Anat,,  1003, 
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even  polymorpiiaiis.  In  tlie  ktter  cuae  it  consists  of  two  or  more 
lobules  united  by  a  chromiitin  filament  The  amount  of  cytoplasm 
which  surrounds  the  uuclens  is  variable,  but  never  very  great. 

The  lymphatic  eorpiisclea*  are  so  closely  packed  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  fine  lines  of  the  reticular 
stroma,  except  in  those  portions  where  some  of  the  lymphatic 
cells  have  been  washed  out  or  displaced  in  the  preparation  of 
the  specimen.  The  density  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  varies  much^ 
however,  in  different  organs  and  even  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  organ.  The  denser  a,ccnniulation8  of  lymphoid  corpuscles 
may  form  either  ovoid  lymphatic  nodules  or  foIHcleff^  or  long  dense 
traheculiB,  the  lymphatic  cords ^  which  are  surrounded  by  looser 
portions  of  lymphoid  tissue. 

Lymphatic  corpuscles  are  frequently  infiltrated  into  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  mucous  membranes,  where  they  form  irregular 


\ 


FfO.    41*. — A   LYMMlATlr    NmIiE   OF   A    l>Oo^  »HOW11fO    LTMl»11ATtr    NOiH  L£i»   AS1>   COHDi. 

The  lymphutie  wrpusole>»  have  Wen  partklly  removed  fWuii  tJi©  tiicduUu.  a,  me- 
duUji ;  h^  cortex  \  «,  notlule^^  in  the  cortex ;  d^  cords  in  the  uedulUi ;  «,  m  fiUrou»  ir»be«ii]«. 
Hem  ale  III  mid  ijotfin.    Photo,     x  20. 

collections,  which  may  be  termed  diffuse  lymphoid  Hssuey  in  con- 
tradistinction to  compact  lymphoid  tissue^  which  occurs  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  tonsils,  thymus,  and  spleen,  and  in  Peyer's  patches 
and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestinal  tract  Diffuse  lymphoid 
tissue  is  found  in  the  mucous  memhranes  of  (A)  the  respiratory 
tract — nose,  naso-pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi:  and  (B) 
the  alimentary  tract— mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  esophagus,  stom- 
ach, and  intestines. 


*  For  the  aeveral  types  of  lytnphfttic  oorpuscka  aee  Chapter  X 
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Hood  and  Nerve  Supply  of  the  GoniLective  Tiisaeib — The  cannec- 

tiTe  tiaBueB,  but  especiallj  the  areolar  variety,  form  a  supporting 
subatance  through  which  the 
TBrioua  blood  and  lymphatic 
vesaels  and  nerve  trunks  are 
distributed  to  all  portions  of 
the  body.  Within  the  con- 
nective tiaauea  these  vessels 
are  everywhere  present,  and 
from  them  the  connective  tis- 
sue itself  receives  its  supply 
of  capillary  vessels  and  ter- 
minal nerve  fibrils. 

The  vascular  supply  of 
the  connective  tissues  is  very 
abundant.  Sraull  arteries, 
which  are  derived  from  the 
main  trunks,  form  a  capillar}^ 
plexus  throughout  the  tissue, 
the  capillaries  finally  reunit- 
ing to  form  the  venules. 

It  is  in  this  capillary 
plexus  that  the  fluid  portions 
of  the  blood  exude  into  the 
Burroanding  perivascular  lym- 
phatic or  tissue  spaces  of  the 
connective  tissue.  The  tissue 
juices  which  arise  in  this  man- 
ner are  most  active  agents  in 

the  physiological  processes  of  assimilation.  From  the  tissue  juice 
spaces,  lymph  re-enters  the  abundant  capillary  lymphatic  vessels 
to  be  finally  returned  to  the  venous  blood.  Of  the  several  varieties 
of  connective  tissue,  the  adipose  possesses  the  most  abundant  blood 
supply ;  the  lymphoid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  richly  supplied 
with  lymph. 

Abundant  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  connective  tissues,  some 
of  which  supply  its  blood  vessels  while  others  terminate  in  special 
forms  of  sensory  nerve  end  organs* 
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Flo.  50. — From  a  sxctioh  rmiocran  riut  XK- 

DfLLA   or    A    CKRVICAL    LTHPIIATIO    NOt>S 
OP   UAV. 


«,  ft  '*oord"  of  deDAe  lymphoid  tid^uc; 
6,  \oowitT  Ifmphoid  ti;*«ue  of  tlie  medullary 
smu!!^e$;  c„  the  niiLrgin  of  n  fibrous  tmbecuU; 
<i»  nucloun  of  tlio  connective  tiw^ue  reticulam; 
e,  eudothoUftl  lining  of  the  lymphatio  »ii»uft. 
HeouiteiD  uid  eostn,     x  4T& 


CHAPTER  IV 
CABTILAGE 

Cartilage  is  a  dense,  firm,  but  elastic  substance,  resembling 
connective  tissue  in  that  it  is  developed  from  similar  mesoblastic 
cells.  It  contains  a  ground  substance,  the  cartilage  matrix,  and 
at  times  fibres,  which  may  be  either  white  fibres  or  yellow  elas- 
tic. The  presence,  absence,  or  character  of  these  fibres  determines 
the  variety  of  cartilage.  Three  varieties  are  thus  distinguished : 
hyaline  cartilage^  in  which  no  fibres  can  be  demonstrated  within 
the  matrix  ;  elastic  cartilage^  whose  matrix  is  permeated  by  yellow 
elastic  fibres;  and  fibrocartilage^  whose  matrix  contains  white 
fibers. 

HYATiTNE  CAETILAGE.— This  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
three  varieties.  It  is  found  in  the  respiratory  system,  forming  the 
cartilages  of  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes;  in 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  ribs;  as  articular  cartilages  cover- 
ing the  ends  of  long  bones;  and  in  embryo,  where,  in  the 
course  of  development  of  the  bones,  the  entire  skeleton,  except- 
ing only  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull  and  face,  at  first  consists 
of  hyaline  cartilage.  In  most  of  these  locations  the  cartilage 
occurs  as  plate-like  masses,  which  are  surrounded  or  encapsulated 
by  a  vascular  membrane  of  dense  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue.  This 
membrane  is  the  perichondrium.  The  inner  portion  of  this  mem- 
brane is  richly  supplied  with  small  cells,  and  it  is  from  this  cell 
layer  that  the  cartilage  is  presumably  developed.  These  chondro- 
genetic  cells  multiply,  and  deposit  about  themselves  the  structure- 
less mass  which  first  forms  merely  a  capsule  to  the  cell,  but  which, 
as  it  increases  in  amount,  separates  the  various  cells  by  wider  areas 
and  becomes  the  cartilage  matrix.  The  cells,  which  in  the  perichon- 
drium are  small  and  decidedly  flattened,  likewise  increase  in  size 
during  this  process,  and  become  more  nearly  spherical,  so  that 
those  cartilage  cells  which  lie  near  the  center  of  the  cartilaginous 
plates  are  spheroidal  in  sliape,  while  those  toward  the  surface  are 
48 
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more  and  more  flattened  or  elongated,  their  long  axes  gradnally 
revolving  from  a  perpendicular  in  the  center  of  the  plate  until  at 
the  surface  it  becomes  parallel  with  the  pericliondrium.  Each 
cartilage  cell  is  inclosed  within  a  small  space  or  lacuna,  which 
during  life  it  entirely  fills. 

Cell  multiplication  within  the  cartilage  is  peculiar  in  that  cell 
division  occurs  within  a  firm  capsule  and  results  in  the  forma- 


Fi»»  61,— Thajcikctiok  or  a  plate  or  htalii^  cABni.AOX,  tnoM  tm*  txaomea  nw  a 

vnttAt. 

The  nmtt^n  of  Uie  flbrotts  pericboiidrium  c*n  be  Men  on  eltUer  ilde  of  the  pi  Ate  of 
cartilfigv.  In  the  u|ip«r  right  hnad  corner  mid  lower  )«ft  h«nd  <;oni6r  of  the  flgure.  Itein- 
»l*vin  nnd  ewln,     I*hoto.     »  4i.>0. 

tinn  of  two  daughter  cells,  which  at  first  lie  within  the  same 

encapsult*d   space.      These   two   cells   may   each   again    undergo 

division  within  the  same  space  with  formation  of  four  new  cells. 

As  a  result  of  this  peculiar  method  of  cell  division  the  cartilage 

cells  are  arranged  in  groups  of  two,  four,  or  even  eight  cells.     Each 

of  the  cells  in  the  group  deposits  its  capsule,  and  thus  forms  a 
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matrix  about  itself,  so  that  the  increasing  space  thus  produced 
between  the  ceUs  of  a  group  may  separate  them  until  they  become 
completely  isolated  cartilage  cells  eacli  within  its  own  lacuna.  In 
this  way  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  is  produced*  The  matrix 
of  hyaline  cartilage  is  devoid  of  fibrous  or  cellnlar  structure* 

During  life,  or  if  the  tissue  is  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  the 
cartilage  cell  entirely  fills  the  lacuna  in  which  it  lies.  But  shortly 
after  death  shrinkage  of  these  cells  begins,  so  that  after  some 

hours  a  considerable  space 
intervenes  between  the  cell 
and  the  wall  of  its  lacuna. 
It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  space  was  occupied 
during  life  by  lymph.  It 
would,  however,  seem  more 
probable  that  it  is  partially 
the  result  of  postrUiortem 
shrinkage  of  the  cell. 

Frequently,  and  espe- 
cially in  developing  carti- 
lage, concentric  lines  may 
be  seen  surrounding  eadi 
lacuna.  These  lines  have 
been  described  as  the  ^"-cell 
capsule,^^  They  appear  only 
to  indicate  the  successive 
layers  of  material  which 
have  been  deposited  by  the 
together  to  form   its  surrounding 


Flo.  52.— <?EUJi  A»D  MATRIX  Of  HYALINE  CABTl- 
LAGB  FR(>M  THE  WALL  OF  A  LAILQZ  BIlOKOHUa 
Uf'   MAN. 

The  grouping  In  pain  iind  four&,  aud  Uie  ten- 
dency to  produoe  a  wHsalled  "cflpsule,"  are  eip«- 
dally  noticeable.    HemaUin.     x  5M>. 


cell,  and  which  have  fused 
matrix* 

Recent  investigations  on  the  development  of  the  connective 
tissues  suggest  that  cartilage  arises  from  a  mesench^'mal  syncji^ium 
in  which  the  matrix  is  formed  from  the  exoplasm  of  the  syncytial 
tissue,  the  cartilage  cell  representing  its  endoplasm.  The  so-called 
capsule  of  the  cartilage  cell  would  accordingly  represent  the  par- 
tially modified  border  line  between  the  original  endo-  and  exo- 
plasm, and  would  thus  correspond  to  similar  conditions  which  are 
observed  in  other  forma  of  developing  connective  tissue. 

Cartilage  ceUs  frequently  contain  small  droplets  of  fat,  and 
these  may  coalesce  until  the  cell  is  completely  transformed  into 
a  fat  cell.     Isolated  masses  of  adipose  tissue,  resolting  from  the 
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transformed  groups  of  cartilage  cells,  thus  make  their  appearance 
within  the  curtilaginous  plates.  This  fatty  metamorphotiis  is 
most  marked  in  the  elastic  variety  of  cartilage* 

By  colomtion  with  iodin,  glycogen  granules  may  also  be  demon- 
strated in  the  cartilage-cells  (Eanvier*). 

THE  PEEICHONDRroM  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  which 
Biirroirnds  each  individual  phite-like  mass  of  cartilage.  It  is  con- 
tin  uoub  with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics ;  it  may  also  contain 
terminal  nerve  fibrils. 

The  cartilage  itself  is  an  absolutely  bloodless  and  nerveless 
tissue,  Neither  are  lymphatic  channels  demonstrable  within  the 
cartilage  matrix.  After  long  maceration  or  artificial  digestion 
the  matrix  assumes  a  granular  or  fibrous  appearance,  and  small 
channels  have  been  demonstrated  within  it,  which  have  been  said 
to  coimect  the  various  lacunse ;  but  it  is  evident  thai  these  appear- 
anoes  were  possibly  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  destructive 
processes,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  presence 
of  such  structure  in  living 
cartEage. 

ELASTIC  CAETHAGE 
{nei  cartilage,  reticular  car- 
tilage)*—  Elastic  cartilage 
occurs  within  the  human 
body  in  the  external  ear, 
and  in  the  epiglottis  and 
cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and 
Santorini  in  the  larynx. 
It  reaembles  hyaline  carti- 
lage in  the  presence  of 
large  spheroidal  cartilage 
cells  and  a  homogeneous 
matrix,  but  the  matrix  is  everywhere  permeated  by  a  dense  inter- 
lacing network  of  fine  elastir  fibres.  These  plates  of  cartilage, 
like  those  of  the  hyaline  variety*  are  surrounded  by  a  dense  fibrous 
jjcrit^hondrium.     Neither  blood  vessels,  nerves,  nor  lymphatics  are 

distributed  within  the  matrix  of  elastic  cartilage.      

•Traits  Uwhniquo  d^bbtolu^e,  :J  vd.,  page  235, 
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FIBBOCABTILAOE. — This  tissne  forins  the  interarticular  car- 
tilages of  the  lower  jaw,  the  clavicle,  and  the  knee ;  composes  the 

interyertebral  disks  and  the  other 
r^  ^K    cartilaginous  symphyses  of  the  body; 

I  «  ^IH    lines  the  tendon  grooves  of  the  bones, 

•      ,^^^^    and  forms  the  glenoid  ligament  of 
/:&=3^-i     ^j^^  shoulder  and  the  cotyloid  liga- 
ment of  the  hip.    Fibrocartilage  is 
Fio.   54.— White  fibrocabtilaoe,    intermediate  in  structure  between 
BHOW.KO  K  oRocP  OF  OVAL  CAB-    hvaliue  cartiUge  fttid  Buch  Tory  dcnse 

TILAOE    CELLS.  '^  °  •' , 

white  fibrous  tissue  as  occurs  m  the 

From  the  semilunar  cartilage  of  the      ,,  ,  ,  axx-lxxi-j 

knee  of  man.     Hemutein  and  eosin.     tendonS  of  muscles.     At  the  attached 

X  550.  margin  of  the  cartilaginous  plates  its 

tissue  is  continued  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  the  surrounding  fibrous  connective  tissues.  Like 
the  other  forms  of  cartilage,  this  variety  is  also  non-vascular  and 
devoid  of  nerves. 

Microscopically,  fibrocartilage  differs  from  such  dense  white 
fibrous  tissue  as  is  found  in  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  in  that  the 
meshes  of  the  dense  fibrous  tissue  of  fibrocartilage  are  everywhere 
permeated  by  a  hyaline  matrix,  in  which,  here  and  there,  are  small 
groups  of  ovoid  cartilage  cells.  Each  cartilage  cell  is  occasionally 
surrounded  by  a  characteristic,  concentric,  lamellar  appearance 
of  the  adjacent  matrix,  the  so-called  "  capsule." 

Plates  of  fibrocartilage,  unlike  the  other  varieties,  are  not  sur- 
rounded by  a  perichondrium. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE   MUSCULAB  TISSX7ES 

The  musculature  of  the  body  includes  not  only  the  skeletal 
muscles,  but  certain  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  hollow  viscera,  such 
as  the  respiratory,  alimentary,  and  urinary  tracts.  The  skeletal 
muscles  contain  the  most  highly  developed  type  of  muscle  cell,  the 
visceral  organs  the  lowest  or  least  differentiated  type ;  the  muscle 
of  the  heart  is  intermediate  between  these,  and  stands  in  a  class  by 
itself. 

Thus  we  distinguish  three  types  of  muscular  tissue,  the  volun- 
tary or  striated^  the  involuntary  smooth  or  plain,  and  the  cardiac. 
These  types  are  all  of  mesoblastic  origin,  the  first  muscular  tissue 
to  make  its  appearance  being  the  "  myotomes  "  from  which  the 
striated  fibres  of  the  skeletal  muscles  are  developed.  Cardiac 
muscular  tissue  next  appears,  the  anlages  of  the  visceral  muscu- 
lature being  formed  at  a  still  later  period.  The  completed  devel- 
opment of  the  three  types  of  muscle  may  be  said  to  correspond,  in 
a  way,  to  the  priority  of  their  appearance,  the  smooth  muscle  cells 
being  the  least  and  the  striated  cells  the  most  altered  or  differen- 
tiated from  the  primitive  cell  type. 

The  physiological  classification  of  muscle  into  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  varieties,  while  it  corresponds  quite  closely  with 
the  striated  and  smooth  types  of  muscle  cell,  is  not  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  this  histological  division.  Inasmuch  as  the  terms  vol- 
untary, and  involuntary  refer  not  to  any  structural  peculiarity  of 
the  cell,  but  rather  to  the  form  and  mechanism  of  its  nervous  con- 
trol, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  classification  based  upon 
its  physiological  relation  to  the  nervous  system  would  be  identical 
with  the  histological  types  of  muscle  cell.  Nevertheless,  the  stri- 
ated type  of  muscle  is  found  to  be  usually  under  voluntary,  and 
the  smooth  and  cardiac  types  under  involuntary  control. 

SMOOTH  MirSCLE  HBSTTE  (plain^  non^triafedy  or  involun- 
tary).— This  type  of  muscular  tissue  consists  of  small  fusiform 
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cells  which  are  either  directly  united  by  cement  aubetance  or  are 
held  together  by  very  delicate  membranous  lines  of  connective 
tissue.  In  the  former  case  adjacent  cells  are  frequently  connected 
by  very  delicate  protoplasmic  fibrils j  intert'elhilsr  bridges. 

Each  muBcIe  cell  (muscle  fibre)  consists  ol  a  much  elongated 
fusiform  mass  of  finely  granular  cytoplasm  which  incloses  a  rod- 
shaped  nucleus.  The  peculiar  shape  of  this  nucleus,  together  with 
its  tlistinct  nuclear  wall  and  the  distribution  of  its  chromatin  in 
coarse  granules,  separated  by  wide  intervals  of  achromatic  sub- 
stance, is  characteristic  of  this  variety  of  muscular  tissue.     These 


Flo,  55. — Smooth  Mt?Boi.K  fibrim  fRoM  tbi  pio^b  ittouach,  isoi^ATEn  iw  eqcal  pakta 
or  ALCOHOL,  uLV<iiiRi*r»  Awi>  WATER.      Unfitflined,     JC  410. 


peculiarities  of  the  nucleus  in  connection  with  the  affinity  of  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  muscle  fibres  for  certain  acid  dyes,  e.  g.,  eosin^ 
serve  to  distinguish  this  variety  of  muscle  from  white  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue,  with  which  it  might  otherwise  be  easily  confounded. 

The  cytoplasm  of  smooth  muscle  cells  presents  fine  longitudinal 
striations  indicative  of  a  subdivision  into  ultimate  fbriilw^  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  eel!  protoplasm  which  is  more  characteristic- 
ally developed  in  the  higher  types  of  muscle.  Transverse  stria- 
tions are  not  seen.     The  nucleus  is  found  in  the  center  of  the  cell. 

The  surface  of  the  cjrtopksm  is  somewhat  condensed,  though  a 
true  cell  membrane,  comparable  to  the  sarcolemma  of  the  striated 
muscle  cell,  is  wanting.     The  size  of  the  smooth  muscle  cell  is 
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variable.  Its  greatest  diameter  in  the  region  of  the  centrally  sit- 
uated nucleus  is  from  5  to  10  /x,  about  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood 
corpuscle.  The  length  of  the  cell  varies  from  50  to  500  /t,  Aa 
seen  in  transverse  section  these  fibres  vary  in  size  from  a  mere 


Fig.  5^.— 6MiM>ru  MrsoLs  fiiik£»  rnoM  tii£  wall  of  tii£  HntAjr  tHTs^Tms. 
LouiritU4)lnjil  Motion.    HemAtdn  aaJ  iHMin.     x  665. 


point  up  to  their  maximum  diameter,  according  as  the  section  hap- 
pens to  pass  through  the  end  or  through  the  middle  of  a  fibre. 
Because  of  its  central  location,  the  nucleus  is  oulv  found  in  the 
larger  transections. 

Smooth  muscle  fibers  may  be  joined  together  in  interlacing 
groups  fts  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus  or  bladder;  or  they  may  form 
broad  membranous  layers  as  in  the  wall  of 
the   alimentary   tract;   or  again,  they  may  0 

form  small  isolated  bundles,  as  in  the  skin.  #       ^^       ^ 

In  any  case,  the  muscle  bundles  are  united 
by  a  delicate  network  of  connective  tissue. 

Smooth  muscular  tissue  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  walls  of  the  hollow  or  tubular  viscera* 
It8  distribution  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  alime^itary  tract  x  lower  por- 
tion of  the  esophagus,  stomachy  small  and 
large  intestines. 

(2)  iTi  the  rcHpirattrry  gystem  i  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes. 

(3)  In  the  genitthurinary  sysfeni:  ureter, 

bladder,  urethra,  penis,  prostate,  vagina,  uterus,  oviduct,  and  ovary. 

(4)  In  the  va^tcular  sydern :    ftrteries,  veins,  and  the  larger 
ruphatic  vessels. 

(5)  In  the  t/uetff  of  all  secreting  glands  \   gall  ducts  and  gall 
bladder,  and  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas,  salivary  glands,  testicle,  etc, 

(6)  It  is  also  found  in  the  capsules  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
nodes,  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  intrinMc  muscles  of  the  eye. 


Flo.  67-— Smootb  vrncLK 

riBIUCA   mOM  THS  WALL 
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CABDIAC  MirSCLE. — The  muscnlar  tissne  of  the  heart  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  phylogenic  position  between  smooth  and  striated 
muscle.  Its  cells  consist  of  a  granular  cytoplasm  which  presents 
distinct  longitudinal  fibrillations,  but  only  indistinct  transverse 
striation.  The  latter  appearance  indicates  an  incomplete  differ- 
entiation of  its  ultimate  fibrillse  into  alternate  disks  of  light  and 
dark  (isotropic  and  anisotropic)  substance,  a  differentiation  which 
is  much  more  highly  developed  in  the  striated  variety  of  muscle. 

The  cardiac  muscle  oell  is  short  and  broad  as  compared  with 
that  of  smooth  muscle,  and  is  joined  to  its  neighbors  at  either  end* 


Flu.  r>S. — Cardiac  mu8cle  cellh  from  the  pio^s  heart,  isolated  in  equ^l  pabts  of 

ALCOHOL,    OLYCERIV,    AND    WATER. 

UnsUiiiKHl.     (Tlic  miclei  are  s'unewliat  darker  than  tbey  actually  appear.)     x  410. 

This  firm  union  by  abutment  produces  long  bands,  cardiac  muscle 
fibres^  which  are  united  into  bundles,  and  as  such  may  be  fol- 
lowed, by  careful  dissection,  for  long  distances  through  the  cardiac 
wall,  their  course  maintaining  a  peculiar  figure-of-eight  directioi^. 
The  union  of  cells  end  to  end  to  form  these  fibres  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  cement  substance,  which  is  occasionally 
bridged  across  by  fine  protoplasmic  fibrils.  A  cell  membrane  is 
wanting. 

The  cardiac  muscle  cell  frequently  branches,  and  its  processes 
anastomose  with  those  of  adjacent  cells  to  form  a  coarse  network 
of  muscle  fibres,  which  insures  harmony  in  physiological  contrac- 
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are  prone  to  arrange  themselves  in  rows,  whictu  as  seen  in  transec- 
tion, appear  to  radiate  more  or  less  distinctly,  from  the  central  axis 

in  which  the  nucleus  lies, 
and  toward  the  periphery 
of  the  cell. 

Heart   muscle    fibres 
occur  in  groups  or  bun- 
dles which  are  united  by 
delicate    membranes    of 
connective  tissue, 
— Nii  €     1 1]  e    endo  m^f*  iu  m , 
whose  finer  fibres 
penetrate    between    the 
individual   muscle  cells. 


a 


en 


The  normal  amount  of 
connective  tissue  occur- 
ring  among  the  heart 
muscle  fibres  is,  however, 
never  very  large.  The 
bundles  of  muscle  fibres, 
from  the  peculiar  figure- 
of-eight  arrangement  of  the  fibrous  bands,  characteristically  inter. 
lace  with  one  another,  so  that  in  sections  from  small  pieces  of  the 
cardiac  waU  individual  muscle  fibres  will  be  cut  iu  all  conceivable 
directions. 


Flo.  60, — The   CKNTKAI,    PtJRTION   or  the  PIlf^<j:£UlNG 
VlOllRSt   Holts    HIUilLV    MAOKIFiED. 

ttf  cemout  aub^Uuice  uaitiui;  the  endj>L  of  the  mii^ 
de  c«11h  ;  tliis  oui  also  be^^een  ataeveml  other  poitiU 
and  eviiii  in  tlie  pre(^in|p  section  if  careful  I  y  studiwl ; 
en^  findotheliiiLm  of  the  bIrxKl  vef<»aU ;  Nhc^  nuelfju^ 
of  the  CitfdUc  muscle  oelL  Hemateiti  and  tif>»iti. 
X  500. 


L^— 'TitAirPtcTiow  or  a  oum  i»  or  c>lbi>iao 
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Fibpilk;  are  well  developed  nt  tlic 
periphery ;  tho  uadiflbrcritiaUHl  cffo- 
pkam  in  tho  ^wUir  proBCditi  •  eUir 
appeanmce  and  in  come  c«8«a  U 
partially  occupied  by  the  nuoletvi* 
Hemateiu  and  eodo.     x  750. 


STRIATED  MUSCLE  TISSUE  69 

In  certain  heart  muscle  cells  which  are  found  just  beneath  the 
endocardium,  and  are  more  abundant  in  some  of  the  lower  mam- 
mals than  in  man  (Purkinje's  muscle  fibres)^  the  central  mass  of 
undifferentiated  sarcoplasm  is  exceptionally  abundant,  the  fibril 
bundles  occurring  only  at  the  periphery  of  the  cell.  In  many  heart 
muscle  cells  a  small  number  of  very  fine  brownish  pigment  granules 
may  be  found  in  the  sarcoplasm  adjoining  the  nucleus. 

STBIATED  KUSCLE  TIBSTTE  (voluntary  muscle).— The  trans- 
versely striated  cells  of  this  form  of  muscle  are  the  most  highly 
differentiated  of  any  of  the  three  varieties.  Their  earliest  an- 
lages  are  found  in  the  myotomes  of  the  body  segments,  in  which 
the  tissue  consists  of  small  elongated  cells  with  a  finely  granular 
cytoplasm  and  a  single  centrally  situated  nucleus.  These  cells 
enlarge  and  soon  present  faint  longitudinal  striations.  Coincident 
with  these  changes  fibril  bundles  make  their  appearance  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cell.  At  this  stage  the  primitive  muscle  cell 
somewhat  resembles  the  mature  type  of  smooth  muscle. 


A 

FlO.    68. — DeYKLOPINO    MCSCLK    fibres    of    THK     striated   VARIETT,   from    TBI   BUCCAL 
MUSCLES  OF   A   FETAL  PIO. 

A,  early  ntage^  a  ^  myoblast  ^^ ;  B^  later  stage,  fibrillation  has  already  begun  at  the 
periphery,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  fibre  is  as  yet  undifferentiated ;  the  fibre  has 
been  cut  off  at  one  end,  the  left.    Ilematein  and  congo-red.     x  540. 

Further  changes  include  the  continued  differentiation  of  the 
cytoplasm  into  fibril  bundles,  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
cell  nucleus  without  a  corresponding  division  of  the  cytoplasm. 
During  these  changes,  which  are  accompanied  by  differentiation 
of  the  primitive  fibrils  into  light  and  dark  disks,  the  muscle  cells 
frequently  resemble  the  mature  cardiac  muscle  fibres  with  their  in- 
distinct striations.  The  progress  and  final  consummation  of  these 
embryonic  changes,  with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
cell,  produce  the  mature  striated  muscle  cell  with  its  distinct 
membrane,  its  many  nuclei,  and  its  highly  differentiated  fibrillar 
cytoplasm. 

The  ftriated  mmde  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  developed 
cell  wall,  the  sarcolemma.  This  structure  may  be  seen  in  transec- 
tions of  the  muscle  fibre,  but  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  in 
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teased  preparations  of  fresh  muscle  fibres,  in  which  the  cell  has 
been  ruptured  by  gentle  but   firm  pressure.    The  cytoplasm  is 


y: 


0 
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frequently  torn  by  this  means,  while  the 
cell  membmne,  being  of  a  more  resistent 
nature,  spans  the  interval  between  the  rup- 
tured ends  of  the  cytoplasm, 

Witldii  the  cell  membrane  the  cytoplmm 
forms  what  may  be  termed  a  syncytium ;  the 
cell  frequently  attains  an  enomious  size, 
being,  as  a  rule,  several  centimeters  in  length 
but  only  30  to  80  /i  in  breadth.  Its  shape  is 
that  of  a  long  cylinder  with  rounded  or  very 
bluntly  pointed  ends. 

The  many  nucht^  sometimes  numbering 
hundreds  for  each  muscle  cell,  are  found  at 
the  i^urface  of  the  fibre,  lying  just  beneath 
the  sareolemma.  The  nuclei  are  ovoid  in 
shape  and  possess  a  distinct  nuclear  wall 
and  abundant  chromatin.  They  are  fr^ 
quently  surrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  un- 
differentiated cytoplasm,  which  is  more 
abundant  about  the  poles  of  the  nucleus. 
The  nuclei  are  also  prone  to  accumulate  at 
the  ends  of  the  fibre,  at  its  insertion  into 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendon* 

The  cytoplasm  of  the  striated  cells  ia 
the  most  distinctly  fibrillated  of  the  several 
types  of  muscle  fibre.  The  ultimate JibriUm 
are  arranged  in  small  bundles,  which  are 
separated  by  intervals  of  clear  undiffer- 
entiated sarcoplasm.  As  seen  in  cross  sec- 
tion this  arrangement  of  the  fibril  bundles 
gives  rise  to  polygonal  areas  within  the 
muscle  cell,  the  dark  ends  of  the  cut  fibrils 
being  surrounded  by  lighter  intervals  of 
siircoplasm.  These  peculiar  polygonal  out- 
lines are  described  as  the  areas  or  ^Ms  of 
Cohnheim, 

The  distribution  of  the  fibrils  in  bundles 
gives  rise  to  distinct  longitudinal  striations, 
which  are  visible  even  with  the  aid  of  very 
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low  magBificatiou  and  even  in  liTing  muscle  fibres.  WTien  examined 
under  higher  magnification,  after  teasing,  or  in  thin  sections,  the 
fibril  bundles  can  be  seen  to  consist  of  nu- 
merous still  finer  fibrils,  the  ultimate  fibrilJm 
(sarcous  element  of  Bowman,  sarcostyle  of 
Schiifer).  These  ultimate  fibrillse  are  also 
seen  to  consist  of  aitoniate  light  and  dark 
disks.  When  examined  under  polarized  light 
the  dark  disks  are  found  to  be  anisotropic  or 
doubly  refracting,  the  light  disks  isotropic 
or  singly  refraeting. 

The  alternate  light  and  dark  disks  are  so 
disposed  ivithiu  the  muscle  cell  that  the 
corresponding  disks  of  adjacent  fibriJlae  lie  in 
the  same  transverse  planc»  This  arrangement 
produces  alternate  light  and  dark  composite 
disks  wliose  diameter  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  muscle  cell.  These  larger  alternate 
light  and  dark  disks,  each  composed  of  the 
corresponding  portions 
of  innumerable  ultimate 
fibrillje,  give  rise  to  an 
appearance  of  transverse 
siriation    which     is     so 

readily  visible  under  either  low  or  high  mag- 
nification as  to  become  the  most  prominent 

characteristic  of  this  type  of  muscle  cell 

Regarding  the  minute  structure  of  the  ulti- 
mate fibrillBe,  there  is  still  much  discussion. 

That  the  alternate  light  and  dark  disks  are 

more  than  mere  optical  illusions  is  evidenced 

by  the  fact  that   they   react   differently  to 

stains,  notably  to    gold    chlorid.     Bisecting 

the  middle  of  the  dark  disk,  Hensen  in  18C8 

described  a  fine  light  line,  Hen^en's  lirie,,  and 

it  is  pos^sible  by  the  action  of  certain  reagents, 

e.  g,y  acids,  alkalis,  and  artificial  gastrin  juice, 

to  produce  transverse  cleavage  of  the  muscle 

cell  along  this  line  (Ranvier*). 


FlO.  67.— A  8tT  or  A  *TliI- 
ATXtl  MUSCLE  rtlIRK 
SrnSH  IN  L<»K01TVDIXAL 
SECTION. 

The  ulteriiJite  Jight  nm\ 
dark  orci«e  i»triAtion§  urc 
well  bIlo wn.  A ,  li  ^lit  11  no, 
Henwn'B  lino,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dork  dLnk  Q, 
z^  dark  Uiie»  Kniiit*'s 
mm^iibruQCifiir  Dobie's  lints 
in  the  middle  of  tiie  light 
diJik.  Hemmc'io,  ^  \i^**k 
(After  Buhui  and  vr»n 
Diividoff.) 


Fio»  88, — A  fWALt.  Tf>m- 
TioK    OF    A    mraoiLB 

rtnUK      Of       A       ORAB 

sMowLifa     BKGiiniiiiio 

SXPARATION     IKTO     TU 
BKILS. 

Bruwii  from  a  photo- 
icmph.  X  eoo.  (After 
Ss^liafer/i 


*Trmit£  technique  d^histologia 
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At  about  the  same  time  Erause  described  a  dark  transverse 
line  which  bisected  the  light  disk.  This  line,  the  membrane  of 
Krause  (Dobie's  line),  may  be  readily  seen  under  ordinarily  high 
magnification.  The  interpretation  of  this  appearance,  however, 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  Following  its  description  by  Amici  in 
1859  and  Erause  in  1868,  it  was  considered  that  a  complete  mem- 
brane bisected  the  light  disk,  but  this  conclusion  was  discredited 
by  the  observations  of  Dobie, 
Euhne,  and  others,  and  is 
strenuously  opposed  by  SchSr 
fer,  who  regards  Erause's 
membrane  as  the  optical  ex- 
pression of  a  row  of  dark  dots 
or  granules  disposed  in  one 
transverse  plane,  each  dot  ly- 
ing in  the  angle  between  adja- 
cent areas  of  undifferentiated 
sarcoplasm. 

Striated  muscle  cells  rarely 
branchy  yet  in  those  locations 
where  its  fibres  are  inserted 
into  the  subcutaneous  or  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue,  e.  g., 
the  face,  scrotum,  tongue,  etc., 
branching  fibres  frequently 
occur. 

Within  the  muscles  the 
individual  cells  are  united  by 
a  delicate  connective  tissue 
endomysium  which  penetrates 
between  the  fibres  and  sup- 
ports a  liberal  supply  of  capil- 
lary vessels.  The  muscle  fibres 
are,  however,  unequally  dis- 
tributed within  the  muscle, 
numbers  of  muscle  cells  being 
united  to  form  fibre  bundles 
or  fasciculi,  which  are  surrounded  by  thicker  membranes  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  perimysium.  The  fasciculi  are  in  turn  united 
by  bands  of  connective  tissue  derived  from  a  firm  fibrous  mem- 
brane, the  epimysium,  which  surrounds  the  entire  muscle. 


FlO.    69.— FiBBILB   FBOM    THK    WllfO   MC80LKS 
OF   A   WASP. 

A,  contracted;  B,  f^trotched;  C  unoon> 
tracted.  The  alternate  dark  and  light  diulu 
ore  prominent ;  the  membrane  of  Krause  in 
the  light  disk,  and  the  line  of  Uensen  in  the 
dark  disk  are  well  shown.  Very  highly 
niagnifled.    (After  Soh&fer.) 
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Blood  and  Kerve  Supply,— The  muscular  tissues  are  richly 
supplied  with  nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  lymphatics.     The  larger 


0. — STBIATtD    MUSCLS    FIBRKa   OF   THE  liOii, 


Hie  blpocl  vowels  have  buen  filled  by  iDJedion  with  n  gelatiaouji  mws  nod  ajtt  re|K 
rttH<oIxH]  ID  bliick.  Odu  whok-i  lUsoiculuft  uQd  ODe  fibre  f^'orn  nn  adjAeont  faiicicuius  have 
>x;en  tDdudLKl.  a,  pc'iitiiy^tlufn ;  6,  ei^domy^ium  ;  c,  &  lai^  vein  s€«a  in  tniu«ecdoii. 
The  poction  wiw  not  utiiined.     k  4*0. 


Flo.  71. 


MUiCLi  or  A  oAt  niKJf  isr  TRAKiicnow. 


Thi?  blood  vossela  have  been  injected  nad  are  black  iu  Uie  fi^aro.  At  (t  an  art«iry  tf 
eoDtmuiud  and  empty.  The  hejivy  black  veMieht  are  xg\d9  and  ftileHale«;  the  maili 
bUck  dot«  ftre  CAplllarieA  in  tranacction.  One  wliole  faaciculuft  h  represcoted  and  ia  tai^ 
rounded  by  o  doUcAto  perimyaium  of  cunoectivc  tJMue.  Between  tlie  muscle  fibrw  is  thi 
still  iiioro  deUcute  endoniysiuni.  The  lurfer  vo««ie1»  are  a.lmo«t  eicluaively  found  in  tbt 
peritiiy^sium.     The  section  »  us  not  Mlniued.     x  so. 
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nerve  trunks  are  found  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  muscle,  and  in  the  epimysium  and  perimysium.  From 
these  trunks  fine  branches  enter  between  the  muscle  fibres  and 
break  up  into  a  plexus  of  delicate  fibrils.  The  terminations  of  the 
nerve  fibres  are  found  within  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle  cell 
as  the  motor  end  plates  and,  in  striated  muscle,  as  the  terminal 
filaments  of  special  sensory  endings,  the  muscle  spindles,* 

The  blood  vessels  also  distribute  their  larger  trunks  within  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  epimysium.  The  smaller  branches  pene- 
trate the  endomysium  and  supply  a  rich  capillary  plexus  with  long 
rectangular  meshes.    This  network  of  capillaries  surrounds  the 


r 

c 

Fio.  72. — Portion  of  a  transection  of  a  large  tendon. 
a,  fibrous  capt»ulc  with  circular,  and  at  6,  longitudinal  bundles  of  connective  tissue ; 
c  d,  and  e,  fil)rnuM  septa  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  tendon ;  /,  lymphatic  cleft.    Modeiv 
ately  nia^^nifled.    (After  Schafer.) 

muscle  cells  so  completely  that  each  cell  is  placed  in  relation  with 
four  or  five  capillary  vessels  which  run  parallel  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  cell. 

Numerous  lymphatics  occur  in  the  perivascular  connective  tis- 
sue. These  lymphatic  vessels  are  especially  abundant  in  the  car- 
diac muscle. 

The  distribution  of  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  of  cardiac  and 
smooth  muscle  closely  resembles  that  of  the  striated  variety.  The 
larger  trunks  are  found  only  in  the  thicker  connective  tisaue 
membranes,  but  the  smaller  nerve  trunks  and  capillary  vessels 

*  See  chapter  on  the  Peripheral  Nerve  TerminatioDS. 
6 
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penetrate  between  the  individual  fibres  of  the  cardiac  muscle  and 
between  the  smaller  fibre  bundles  of  smooth  muscle. 

The  TEHDOKS  of  the  striated  muscles  consist  of  parallel  bands 
of  dense  white  fibrous  tissue,  between  whose  bundles  are  found 
rows  of  flattened  connective  tissue  cells,  which  are  frequently 
much  enlarged  and  have  a  peculiar  oblong  shape. 

At  the  junction  of  the  tendon  with  muscle  each  small  bundle 
of  tendon  fibres  becomes  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma  of  a 
muscle  cell,  the  end  of  the  tendon  bundle  being  concave  to  receive 
the  rounded  end  of  the  muscle  fibre.  At  this  end  of  the  cell  the 
muscle  nuclei  are  especially  abundant. 

Table  showing  the  more  important  differential  characteristics 
of  the  several  varieties  of  muscle  cells. 


STRIATED. 

SMOOTH. 

HXABT. 

Longitudinal  fibrillar . 
Transverse  striations. 

(  Number. ... 
Nucleus  <  Shape 

(  Situation . . 
Branches 

Marked. 
Marked. 
Numerous. 
Ovoid. 
Peripheral. 
Rare. 

Several  cm. 
40  to  100  m. 
Long  cylinders. 

Present. 

Present. 

Absent. 

One. 

Rod-shaped. 

Central. 

R«re. 

Short  (and  slender). 

5  to  10  m. 

Fusiform. 

Absent. 

Distinct. 

Present. 

One  (or  two). 

Ovoid. 

Central 

Numerous. 

s-IStV.::-::: 

Shape 

Short  (and  broad). 

80  to  50  m. 

Short  prisms  (uni- 
ted to  form  long 
fibres). 

Absent. 

Sarcolemma 

CHAPTER  VI 
BLOOD 

The  blood  is  a  bright  red,  semi-opaque  fluid,  which  circulates 
within  a  closed  system  of  vessels,  the  circulatory  system.  The 
blood  may  be  considered  as  a  primary  tissue,  whose  peculiar  cell 
elements  are  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  whose  intercellular  sub- 
stance is  the  fluid  blood  plasma.  Its  corpuscles,  according  to  their 
color,  are  of  two  varieties :  those  which  are  colored,  the  red  blood 
cells,  and  those  which  are  colorless,  the  white  blood  cells.  To 
these  must  now  be  added  the  blood  platelets,  minute  protoplasmic 
masses  of  definite  form  which  are  constantly  present,  and  are 
therefore  true  structural  elements  of  the  blood,  but  which  can  as 
yet  scarcely  be  classed  as  tissue  cells. 

When  blood  is  removed  from  the  body  it  immediately  assumes 
a  viscid  consistence,  and  in  a  short  time  will  solidify  into  a  jelly- 
like mass,  the  blood  clot.  This  peculiar  property  is  part  of  the 
phenomenon  of  coagulation — a  phenomenon  which  results  from  a 
rearrangement  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  blood  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  histological  element,  the  fibrin.  Coagulated 
blood  consists  of  corpuscles,  fibrih,  and  a  fluid  serum  which  differs 
from  the  plasma  in  its  chemical  composition,  though  the  two  fluids 
are  very  similar  in  their  histological  appearance. 

BED  BLOOD  COBPITSCLES  {colored  blood  corpuscles,  red  blood 
cells,  erythrocytes), — The  red  blood  cells  are  minute  circular  disks 
with  biconcave  surfaces  and  rounded  or  convex  edges.  The  color 
of  the  corpuscle  differs  according  as  they  are  viewed  by  reflected 
or  by  transmitted  light.  By  reflected  light  they  have  a  bright  red 
color,  by  transmitted  light  a  faint  greenish-yellow  or  amber  shade. 
This  color  is  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  hemoglobin  within 
the  corpuscle ;  the  so-called  shadows  which  remain  after  the  hemo- 
globin has  been  dissolved  out  of  the  cell  are  absolutely  devoid  of 
color,  and  possess  very  little  aflSnity  for  stains.  Since  all  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood  is  contained  within  these  red  cells,  the 
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familiar  red  color  of  the  blood  is  due  to  reflection  of  light  from 
the  surface  of  its  innumerable  colored  corpuscles.  The  suspen- 
sion in  the  blood  plasma  of  a  multitude  of  transparent  disks 
which  act  in  part  as  biconcave — center  of  the  corpuscle — and  in 
part  as  biconvex  circular  lenses — corpuscular  rim — accounts  in 
great  measure  for  the  opacity  of  thick  layers  of  blood. 

The  average  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell  is  7.5  ft  (^fSir  ii^ch)  ; 
its  thickness  varies  from  2  to  4  /t.  These  cells  vary  but  little  in 
size.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  red  cells  in  human  blood  will 
measure  7.5  /a,  the  remainder  are  either  a  little  smaller  or  a  little 
larger  than  tlie  average,  the  normal  extremes  being  about  6  ft  and 
8  ft  respectively.  Those  of  extreme  size  are  called  megalocytes^ 
while  the  smallest  are  microcytes. 


Fi«.  73. — From  a  frkphly  pkepareh,  unstained  hpecimen  of  himan  blood. 
Three  leucocytes,  an  eosiuopliilc,  a  polynuclear,  and  a  lymphocyte,  are  reprc*»ented. 
Many  red  blood  cells,  some  '*  on  the  flat,"'''  nonie  in  rouloux  and  in  profile,  are  also  shown. 
X  li>(K.>,  but  reduced  soniewliat  in  reproduction.     (After  Schfifer.) 


The  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  subject  to  con- 
stant variation  between  wide  limits.  Many  physiological  condi- 
tions influence  their  total  number,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion 
of  red  cells  to  the  white.  The  average  number  of  red  blood  cells 
in  the  adult  male  is  about  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter.     In 
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young  robust  persons  the  number  may  be  considerably  higher. 
The  number  may  also  be  much  reduced  by  considerable  hemor- 
rhages or  by  the  imbibition  of  large  quantities  of  fluid.  Profuse 
perspiration  tends  to  produce  concen- 
tration of  the  blood  and  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  corpuscles. 
The  number  of  red  blood  cells  in  the 
female  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  male, 
about  4,500,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 

The  red  blood  cell  consists  of  a  com- 
pound of  hemoglobin  with  a  colorless 
mass,  the  ^^  stroma  ^^  of  RoUett.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  hemo- 
globin is  contained  within  this  stroma 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion.  The  recent  investigations 
of  G.  N.  Stewart  *  on  the  effect  of  lak- 
ing  reagents  on  the  blood  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  hemoglobin  is  in  part 
held  in  solution  in  the  stroma,  and  in 
part  in  more  intimate  combination. 
That  this  stroma  is  not,  as  RoUett  sup- 
posed, a  structureless  mass,  may  now 
be  considered  as  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. Much  evidence  lately  ad- 
vanced tends  to  show  that  the  red  cell, 
though  not  possessed  of  a  distinct  cell 
membrane  in  the  sense  of  Schwann,  is 

nevertheless  supplied  with  an  external  limiting  layer,  a  thickened 
exoplasm,  which  is  homogeneous  in  appearance,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  permits  free  osmotic  currents,  and  probably  contains  the 
traces  of  lecithin  and  cholesterin  which  are  found  in  the  red 
blood  cells. 

Important  information  concerning  the  internal  structure  of 
the  stroma  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  large  nucleated  red 
blood  cells  of  amphibians,  as  well  as  the  early  nucleated  cells, 
erythroblasts,  of  man  and  mammals,  have  been  shown  to  possess  a 
reticular  or  alveolar  structure.  However,  tlie  living  red  blood  cells 
of  human  blood  under  ordinary  conditions  show  no  trace  of  inter- 


Fio.  74. — Blood  cells  from  a 

SPEOIMKlf  OF  FRESHLY  DRAWN 
UNSTAINED   HUMAN   BLOOD. 

A,  red  blood  cells,  deep  focus, 
sliowing  a  light  center  and  dim 
inurj^u ;  B,  the  same  with  a  high- 
er focus* ;  the  center,  being  slightly 
out  of  focus,  is  dim  while  the 
margin  is  light;  C,  crenated  red 
cells  from  the  margin  of  the  prepa- 
ration ;  a,  deep  focus ;  6,  higher 
focus ;  D,  two  poljmuclear  leuco- 
cytes ;  E,  large  mononuclear  leu- 
cocyte.    X  750. 


•J.  of  Physiol.,  1899 ;  also  J.  of  Med.  liescarch,  1902. 
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nal  structure,  and  in  their  mature  form  possess  no  semblance  of  a 
nucleus.  Nucleated  red  blood  cells  in  man  are  only  found  as  pre- 
mature forms  iti  the  hemopoietic  tissues  and  in  the  circulating 
blood  in  early  embryoiiic  life.  In  the  later  periods  of  fetal  life, 
and  even  in  the  first  year  of  childhood,  an  occasional  nucleated 
red  cell  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  current*  Diseased  con- 
ditions^  involving  raiiid  regeneration  of  blood  cells,  are,  however, 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  appeuraure  within  the  general 
blood  current  of  nucleated  red  cells,  erythroblads^  in  considerable 
numbers. 

EffiBCt  of  Eeagents  upon  the  Red  Blood  Cella.— The  effect  of 
certain  reagents  upon  the  red  cells  throws  much  light  upon  their 
finer  structure,  and  especially  upon  their  relation  to  osmotic  proc- 
esses. The  red  cells  apparently  exist  within  the  blood,  floating 
free  io  its  plasma,  in  a  state  of  osmotic  stiibility ;  the  plasma  is 
then  an  isoionic  solution  as  regards  the  red  cell.  Should  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  blood  plasma  be  in  any  way  increased,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  kfjpermdmiie  for  the  red  cell ;  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  specific  gravity  be  diminished,  the  plasma  becomes  hyp- 
itsofonic*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  osmotic  flow  occurs  in 
a  direction  from  the  lighter  toward  the  heavier  fluid. 

Wafer, — The  addition  of  water  to  the  blood  plasma  diminishes 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter,  and  produces  an  osmotic  flow  into 

the  red  cells.  The  corpUBcles  promptly 
swell,  lose  their  biconcave  shape,  and 
finally,  from  the  extreme  distention, 
their  limiting  membranes  apparently 
rupture  and  permit  the  escape  of  the 
hemoglobin ;  the  remaining  colorless 
stroma  of  the  red  cells  forms  the  so- 
called  "-^  bhmhshodowsJ^^  The  rapidity 
of  these  changes  is  apparently  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  water  added  to  the 
plasma,  and  therefore  upon  the  degree  of  hypisotonicity  produced 
in  the  latter. 

Saline  Solidions  (hyperisotonic). — Solutions  of  sodium  chloridi 
magnesium  sulfate,  eto,,  whose  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  blood  plasma,  when  added  to  the  blood  produce  a  con- 
dition of  hyperisotonicity.  The  consequent  osmosis  takes  place 
from  the  corpuscle  to  the  plasma ;  the  corpuscular  wall  promptly 
collapses  and  presents  an  irregular  spinous  or  serrated  profile — 
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Fio.  T5. — SiiowiNQ  Tiri  AcnoBT 

OF    VATKR    ITPOW    THE    RED 
BLOOD   ORth. 

o,  tho  oeU  In  profile ;  6-#, 
vaiioiiB  AtAffra  in  tJi«  tnm^for- 
inatton  which  leaves  otiJf  a 
**  ehiklow  "  e  ;  iUanfrimniAtlc, 
{AtUr  Sch&fer.) 
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becomes  crenated.  The  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  collapse  and 
consequent  crenation  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
hyperisotonicity  produced,  and  the  consequent  volume  of  the  out- 
ward osmotic  flow. 

Normal  Saline  Solution  (isotonic). — It  is  possible  to  produce  a 
saline  solution  whose  specific  gravity  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
plasma,  and  which  is  isotonic  for  the  corpuscles.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  this  character  contains  about  0.9  per  cent  of  sodium 
chlorid.  The  exact  strength  of  such  a  solution  can  not  be  accu- 
rately stated,  for  the  reason  that  the  tonicity  of  the  blood  plasma 
not  only  varies  somewhat  in  different  individuals,  but  also  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times  and  under  varying  conditions 
of  diet,  absorption,  excretion,  etc. 

An  isotonic  solution,  when  added  to  the  blood,  will  be  found 
to  produce  no  visible  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood  cells. 

Certain  reagents,  as  well  as  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  have 
the  property  of  rapidly  dissolving  out  the  hemoglobin,  laking  the 
blood,  either  by  rupture  or  by  solution  of  the  corpuscular  envelope. 
Such  reagents  are  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  bile,  and  the  serum  from 
a  different  species  of  animal ;  the  last-mentioned  reagent  possesses 
a  certain  forensic  value  in  determining  the  animal  species  of  a 
given  specimen  of  blood.  These  reagents,  when  mixed  with 
human  blood,  produce  a  rapid  destruction  of  its  corpuscles — 
Aemolyftis, 

These  osmotic  peculiarities,  taken  in  connection  with  other 
facts — e.  g.,  the  presence  of  a  cell  membrane  in  the  red  blood  cells 
of  animals  beneath  the  mammalian  type ;  the  extreme  elasticity  of 
the  corpuscle,  which  can  be  distorted  into  almost  any  conceivable 
shape,  but  returns  immediately  to  its  original  form ;  and  the  tend- 
ency of  the  corpuscles  in  undiluted  blood  to  adhere  to  each  other 
in  the  form  of  moniliform  piles,  rouleaux,  like  rolls  of  coin,  their 
cohesion  being  apparently  due  to  the  presence  in  their  envelope 
of  cholesterin  and  lecithin,  which  possess  the  physical  properties 
of  a  fat — would  seem  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  the  presence 
in  the  red  blood  cell  of  an  outer  exoplasmic  envelope  differing  in 
structure  and  in  composition  from  its  contained  endoplasm. 

Seyelopment  of  the  Sad  Blood  CelL— The  earliest  embryonic 
origin  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle  is  a  much  disputed  point.  Ac- 
cording to  van  der  Stricht,*  however,  they  first  appear  in  the 


*  Compt.  rend.  soc.  de  biol.,  1895. 
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"  blood  islands  "  of  the  extra-embryonic  yascular  area  of  the  meso- 
blast.  Their  mode  of  origin  in  this  location  is  essentially  intra- 
cellular, through  the  medium  of  the  " vaso-formative  cells"    This 

process  consists  essential- 
ly in  the  enlargement  and 
7&  excavation  of  the  yaso- 
formative  cell  groups, 
their  nuclei  undergoing 
division  by  mitosis,  some- 
times without  corre- 
sponding division  of  the 
cytoplasm,  the  daughter 
nuclei  forming  in  some 
cases  primitive  nucleated 
blood  cells,  and  in  others 
the  nuclei  of  the  endo- 
thelial wall.  According 
to  Ranvier,  minute  par- 
ticles of  the  vaso-forma- 
tive cytoplasm  may  sepa- 
rate from  the  parent 
mass  to  float  free  as  non- 
nucleated,  hemoglobin  containing  cells  within  the  primitive  blood 
vessel. 

Similar  vaso-formative  processes  occur  throughout  the  meso- 
blastic  tissues  in  the  early  periods  of  fetal  life.  They  have  been 
carefully  studied  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the  omentum  by 
Schtifer,  Ranvier,  Minot,  Nicolaides,  et  aLs. ;  but  more  recent  ob- 
servations by  S.  Mayer,  E.  Neumann,  Spiiler  and  Fuchs  tend  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  previous  conclusions,  inasmuch  as  these 


Fio.  76. — '*  Vaso-fokmativk  "  cells  from  the  mes- 
entery  OK   A   RABBIT  SEVEN    DAYS  OLD. 

g.8.^  red  bk)od  cells;  n,  nucleus  of  the  vaMCulur 
endothelium  ;  p,  points  of  growth,  at  which  extension 
occurs.     Highly  niai,'nificd.     (A tier  Ranvier.) 


Fio.  77. — A  "  vaso-kormative  cell." 

Ci  isolated  red  blocnl  cell.     Note  the  apparent  disintc^rration  of  the  red  blood  cells  shown 

in  the  middle  of  the  llLnire.     (After  Fuchs.) 

observers  maintain  that  the  vaso  formative  cells  instead  of  being 
developing  cells  are  in  reality  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  they  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  the  general  vascular  current  by  occlusion 
of  the  lumen.     The  small,  hemoglobin  containing,  protoplasmic 
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masses  found  within  such  cells  and  described  by  Ranvier  as  true 
microcytes  are  taken  by  these  authors  to  be  minute  portions  of  the 
included  red  cells.  Fuchs,  especially,  (see  Fig.  77)  describes  the 
disintegration  not  only  of  the  cytoplasm,  but  of  the  nuclei  of  oc- 
cluded erythroblasts  as  well.  The  formation  of  red  blood  cells 
within  the  "  vaso-formative "  cells  of  the  mesoblastic  tissues, 
in  the  later  periods  of  fetal  life  at  least,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  fetal  hver^  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  bulk  of  the  hemopoietic  function  seems  to  be  transferred  to 
this  organ,  in  the  "  blood-islands  ^'  of  which,  nucleated  erythroblasts 
are  rapidly  formed  by  karyokinesis.  The  primitive  spleen  also  as- 
sumes a  small  portion  of  the  blood  forming  function.  In  neither 
of  these  organs,  however,  does  this  function  appear  to  persist 
much  beyond  the  term  of  intra-uterine  life. 

The  appearance  of  the  red  marrow  of  bone  marks  the  transfer 
of  a  steadily  increasing  portion  of  the  hemogenic  function  to  this 
tissue.  Moreover,  bone  marrow  seems  to  be  the  sole  tissue  in 
which  the  function  persists  throughout  adult  life.  In  this  tissue 
the  red  blood  cells  are  developed  by  mitosis,  occurring  within 
hemoglobin  containing  erythroblasts.  This  process  is,  however, 
confined  to  the  marrow  tissue  proper,  the  red  cells,  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  nucleus,  only  secondarily  gaining  admission  to 
the  vascular  channels*  (Swaen  et  Brachetf).  The  disappearance 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  daughter  erythroblasts  may  possibly  be  the 
result  of  extrvsion  (Rindfleisch  J),  or  more  probably  of  solution 
(Kolliker  |j).  In  the  latter  case  the  nucleus  is  said  to  disappear  by 
karyolysU  ;  if  during  this  process  the  chromatin  becomes  collected 
into  a  small  compact  mass,  the  nucleus  is  sai^  to  disappear  by 
pyknosis. 

The  more  important  histological  deductions  from  the  foregoing 
facts  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  All  red  blood  celR  are  in  their  primitive  condition  nucle- 
ated, viz.,  erythroblasts,  and  consequently  biconvex  rather  than 
biconcave. 

♦  In  this  connection  the  observation  of  Ascoli  (Giorn.  d.  R.  Accad.  di  Med. 
di  Torino,  1809),  that  nucleated  red  bhxxl  cells  are  constantly  present  in  the 
efferent  tibial  vein  of  the  dog,  is  of  interest. 

f  Arch,  de  biol.,  1902. 

X  Arch.  f.  mik.  Anat.,  1879. 

I  ilandbacb  der  Anat. 
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2.  In  fetal  life — and  in  certain  diseased  conditions — ^blood  for- 
mation occurs  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  permit  the  immature 
erjthroblasts  to  gain  entrance  into  the  general  circulation.  The 
red  blood  cells  of  the  earliest  fetal  circulation  are  therefore  all 
nucleated,  those  of  later  fetal  life  are  nucleated  in  constantly 
decreasing  proportion,  while  in  healthy  extra-uterine  life  only 
mature  non-nucleated  forms  occur  in  the  general  blood  current. 

3.  The  primitive  nucleated  red  cells,  the  type  having  been  once 
firmly  established  in  the  early  fetus,  are  reproduced  by  mitotic 
division  of  similar  parent  cells. 

4.  Though  the  size  of  the  primitive  cells  varies  considerably, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  larger  than  that  of  the  mature  forms, 
yet  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  of  the 
adult,  all  erythrocytes  closely  approximate  a  constant  diameter 
of  7.5/t. 

WHITE  BLOOD  COBPUSCLES  {white  blood  cells,  leucocytesy 
colorless  corpuscles). — The  white  blood  cells  are  nucleated  granular 
masses  of  protoplasm  usually  of  spherical  form  but  possessing  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  undergo  active  amoeboid  motion.  They 
are  of  a  distinctly  viscid  consistence,  adhering  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  vascular  walls,  and  therefore  lying  at  the  periphery  of  the 
blood  stream,  while  in  circulation.  In  microscopical  preparations 
of  freshly  drawn  blood  they  adhere  quite  firmly  to  the  glass  slide 
or  cover.  With  moderately  high  magnification  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  white  blood  cell  is  seen  to  possess  fine  granules  which  vary 
in  number  and  in  size  in  different  cells.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  cells  possess  numerous  fine  granules  (neutrophiles);  a  smaller 
portion  show  no  cytoplasmic  granules  in  freshly  prepared  speci- 
mens (the  non-granular,  "hyaline"  or  mononuclear  leucocytes); 
occasional  cells  show  very  coarse  granules  throughout  their  cyto- 
plasm (eosinophiles). 

All  forms  of  white  blood  cells  possess  a  nucleus  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  faintly  visible  in  the  living  cell,  but  is  readily  brought 
into  view  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  which  also  cause  the  cyto- 
plasmic granules  to  accumulate  about  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus 
is  likewise  brought  into  view  by  other  laking  reagents — water, 
bile,  electricity,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  hyperisotonic  solutions — heavy 
solutions  of  sodium  chlorid,  etc. 

Normal  blood  contains  6,000  to  8,000  white  blood  corpuscles 
per  cubic  millimeter.  They  are  therefore  present  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  600  or  800  red  corpuscles.     This  ratio  is,  however, 
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subject  to  constant  yariations  from  physiological  causes,  e.  g., 
digestion,  absorption,  etc. 

Varieties  of  White  Blood  Corpuflcles.— After  fixation  and  stain- 
ing the  nucleus,  as  well  as  the  cytoplasmic  granules,  is  found  to 
present  characteristic  differences  in  the  several  varieties  of  white 
blood  corpuscle.  The  nuclei  of  the  non-granular  cells — mono- 
nuclear leucocytes— are  spheroidal  in  shape,  have  a  fairly  distinct 
nuclear  membrane,  and  possess  a  varying  amount  of  irregularly 
distributed  chromatin.  The  size  of  the  nuclei  of  these  cells  is 
also  variable,  and  upon  these  differences  two  cell  types  are  recog- 
nized, the  large  and  the  small  mononuclear. 

The  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  —  lymphocytes  —  possess  a 
highly  chromatic  and  therefore  deeply  staining  nucleus  of  small 
size  which  occupies  nearly  the  entire  cell,  the  encircling  rim  of 
cytoplasm  being  extremely  narrow  and  at  times  scarcely  demon- 
strable. The  large  mononuclear  cells — "  spleenocytes  "  of  Virchow 
— possess  a  wider  cytoplasmic  rim  and  a  large  nucleus  with  a  dis- 
tinct nuclear  wall ;  the  nucleus  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
lymphocyte  is  deficient  in  chromatin,  and  therefore  is  but  lightly 
stained  with  nuclear  (basic)  dyes. 

The  cytoplasm  of  the  mononuclear  cells  under  moderate  mag- 
nification presents  a  hyaline  structureless  appearance,  but  with 
higher  magnifying  power  a  delicate  reticulum  and  at  times, 
especially  in  the  large  mononuclear  forms,  very  fine  neutrophile 
granules  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mononuclear  forms,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently that  of  the  larger  variety  only,  occasionally  deviates  from 
its  typical  spheroidal  form,  being  notched,  indented,  or  even  of 
almost  a  horseshoe  shape.  In  this  latter  form  these  nuclei  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  polynuclear  cells  to  be  described,  yet 
they  are  readily  distinguished  therefrom  by  their  characteristic 
deficiency  in  nuclear  chromatin  and  cytoplasmic  granules. 

The  finely  granular  white  blood  celh— polynuclear  leucocytes — 
after  fixation  and  staining,  present  a  highly  chromatic,  deeply 
basophilic  nucleus  which  varies  greatly  in  form.  Thus  it  may  be 
indented,  horseshoe-shaped,  S-shaped,  elongated  and  twisted  upon 
itself,  or  separated  into  distinct  lobes  which  are  connected  together 
by  means  of  fine  chromatic  filaments.  It  is  thus  characteristically 
polymorphous,  but  in  all  its  varying  forms  it  is  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  mononuclear  types  by  its  extreme  depth  of  stain,  its 
intense  chromatopMUa. 
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The  cytoplasm  of  these  cells  is  considerable  in  amount  and 
presents  an  extremely  delicate  reticulum,  at  the  intersections  of 
whose  meshes  are  the  minute  neutrophile  granules,  which  give  the 
cell  its  finely  granular  appearance  as  seen  in  the  freshly  prepared 
specimen.  The  characteristic  finely  granular  protoplasm  and  the 
polymorphous  nucleus  are  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  these 
cells,  the  so-called  "  polynuclear  neutrophile  leucocytes." 

P.  Ehrlich  in  a  series  of  communications  announced  that  by  coloring  the 
leucocytes  with  various  stains  he  was  able  to  distinguish  by  their  reaction,  sev- 
eral types  of  granules.  These  he  called  (o)  oxyphile  or  acidophile,  which  were 
deeply  stained  by  cosin,  acid  f uchsin,  etc. ;  (/8)  amphophile,  which  were  stained 
both  by  eosin,  and  by  dahlia  and  like  dyes ;  (7)  basophile,  which  were  stained 
deeply  by  dahlia,  thionin,  etc.;  (8)  certain  cells  which  neither  after  stain- 
ing with  eosin,  etc.,  nor  with  dahlia,  etc.,  could  be  made  to  show  any  grannies 
other  than  the  nodes  of  the  cytoreticulum ;  (<)  neutrophile,  which  can  be 
stained  only  by  a  due  admixture  of  acid  and  basic  dyes,  as  of  fuchsin  and 
methylen  blue,  or  the  so-called  *'  triacid  mixture  "  of  Ehrlich. 

The  demonstration  of  these  characteristics  presupposed  a  division  of  dyes 
into  three  primary  classes : 

1.  Acid — e.  g.,  eosin,  orange-G,  acid  fuchsin,  aurantia,  erythrosin. 

2.  Basic— e.  g.,  methylen  blue,  dahlia,  thionin,  hematein. 

3.  Neutral — which  are  only  formed  by  the  interreaction  of  examples  of 
each  of  the  two  preceding  classes;  the  neutral  dye  is  supposed  to  arise  de  novo 
in  such  mixtures,  as  a  result  of  chemical  reaction. 

The  application  of  such  a  classification  of  stains  to  other  tissues  than  the 
blood  has,  however,  been  found  to  present  considerable  difficulties. 

Centrosomes  and  mitotic  figures  have  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  the  polynuclear  nentrophiles  of  the  lower  vertebrates 
and  in  those  of  human   blood  by  Fleming,* 
Gulland,f  and   others.     The  meshes  of  their 
cytoplasmic  reticulum — exclusive  of  the  neu- 
trophile granules— present  a  very  slightly  aci- 
dophile  character,  so  that  by  overstaining  in 
eosin,  erythrosin,  etc.,  the  cytoplasm  of  these 
Fio.  81.— Leucocytes     ^^^^^  takes  on  a  distinctly  red  tint.     That  this 
IN    PROCESS    OF     reaction  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  hemo- 
MiTosifl.  globin  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  red  blood 

row^ora^'^ihle«"!rg'     ^^^^^  Contained  in  the  same  specimen  will  in- 
(After  Deuiarbaix.)         Variably  staiu  much  more  deeply  with  the  acid 
dye  than  any  of  the  leucocytes. 
The  coarsely  granular  leucocytes  of  the  blood — eosinophiUs — 
possess  a  nucleus  which  presents  the  same  polymorphous  form 

♦  Arch.  f.  mik.  Anat.,  1H91.  f  J.  of  Physiol.,  1896. 
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and  highly  chromatic,  deeply  staining  character  as  that  of  the 
polynuclear  neutrophile  type.  Their  cytoplasm  differs,  however, 
in  that  the  intersections  of  the  meshes  of  its  cytoplasmic  retic- 
ulum are  occupied  by  very  coarse  spheroidal  granules  which  are 
highly  acidophile,  and  therefore  stain  deeply  with  such  dyes  as 
eosin,  erythrosin,  and  acid  fuchsin.  The  cytoplasm  of  these  cells, 
exclusive  of  its  specific  granules,  possesses  a  slightly  acidophile 
nature  similar  to  that  of  the  polynuclear  neutrophile  type;  this 
peculiarity  can  be  readily  demonstrated,  as  in  the  former  case,  by 
overstaining  with  acid  dyes.  Centrosomes  and  mitotic  figures 
have  also  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  these  cells. 

Other  coarsely  granular  cells — basophile  leucocytes — possess  a 
considerable  rim  of  cytoplasm  containing  very  coarse  basophile 
granules.  They  are  usually  mono-,  though  frequently  polynuclear. 
They  form  about  0.5  per  cent  of  the  white  blood  cells,  and  can 
therefore  be  disregarded  as  a  normal  constituent  of  human  blood. 
In  certain  diseased  conditions,  notably  in  myelogenous  leukemia, 
they  appear  in  the  circulation  in  considerable  numbers. 

None  of  the  several  forms  of  white  blood  cells  possess  a  cell 
membrane,  and  in  marked  contradistinction  to  most  other  cells  of 
the  body  the  presence  of  a  peripheral  condensation  of  the  cyto- 
plasm (exoplasm)  can  not  be  demonstrated  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  several  varieties  of  white  blood  corpuscles  found  in  normal 
blood,  with  their  prominent  characteristics,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

1.  Small  mononuclear  leucocytes  or  lymphocytes^  with  a  non- 
granular basophile  cytoplasmic  rim  of  insignificant  breadth,  and 
a  spheroidal  deeply  staining  nucleus  whose  abundant  chromatin 
is  characteristically  clumped  to  form  even  more  deeply  staining 
karyosomes.  These  cells  are  the  smallest  of  the  several  types  of 
leucocyte,  and  they  form  from  22  to  25  per  cent  of  the  white  blood 
corpuscles  in  human  blood.* 

2.  Large  mononuclear  leucocytes  with  a  considerable  rim  of 
non-granular  cytoplasm  in  which  a  slightly  basophile  reticulum 
can  be  demonstrated.  These  cells  possess  a  faintly  staining  vesic- 
ular nucleus  which  is  poor  in  chromatin ;  it  is  typically  sphe- 
roidal in  shape,  but  may  be  notched,  indented,  or  even  horseshoe- 

♦  These  figures  are  those  originally  given  by  Ehrlich.  In  infancy  the  rela- 
tive percentage  of  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  is  often  greatly  increased  (60 
per  cent)  at  the  expense  of  the  polynuclear  noutrophiles  (40  per  cent). 
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shaped.    This  is  the  largest  of  the  several  types  of  leucocyte : 
they  form  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

3.  Polynuclear  neutrophils  leucocytes  ("polymorphonuclear'' 
neutrophiles,  polynuclear  leucocytes)  possess  a  broad  rim  of  cyto- 
plasm, which  contains  fine  neutrophile  granules,  and  a  deeply 
staining  polymorphous  nucleus  consisting  frequently  of  three  or 
four  ovoid  lobes  united  by  a  delicate  chromatin  thread.  These 
are  relatively  large  cells :  they  form  70  to  72  per  cent  of  the  white 
blood  cells,  and  are  therefore  the  most  abundant  of  the  several 
types  of  leucocyte. 

4.  Eosinophile  leucocytes  (polynuclear  eosinophiles,  acidophiles, 
or  oxyphil es)  have  a  broad  rim  of  cytoplasm  with  very  coarse, 
highly  acidophile' granules,  and  a  highly  chromatic  polymorphous 
nucleus  which  resembles  that  of  the  neutrophiles  and  consists 
usually  of  several  distinct  lobes  united  by  chromatin  threads.  In 
relative  size  they  are  similar  to  the  neutrophiles.  Eosinophile 
cells  form  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

5.  Basophile  leucocytes  ("  mast-cells  ")  are  provided  with  a  con- 
siderable cytoplasmic  rim  containing  coarse  basophile  granules; 
they  may  be  either  mono-  or  polynuclear,  the  nucleus  in  either 
case  not  being  richly  supplied  with  chromatin.  In  size  these 
cells  resemble  the  neutrophiles.  They  are  the  least  frequent  of 
the  several  types  of  leucocytes,  but  form  at  least  0.5  per  cent  of 
the  white  blood  cells. 

Development  of  the  White  Blood  Cell.— The  primary  origin  of 
the  embryonic  white  blood  cells  is  still  a  matter  of  some  obscurity. 
They  make  their  appearance  considerably  later  in  fetal  life  than  the 
red  blood  cells.  According  to  Saxer,*  the  first  white  blood  cells  are 
derived  by  reproduction  and  differentiation  of  those  same  ances* 
tral  mesoblastic  cells  which  at  first  form  only  red  blood  cells,  but 
later  the  white  cells  as  well.  These  primitive  wandering  cells 
gain  admission  to  the  blood  vessels  by  their  amoeboid  activity. 
Kostianecki,*  however,  thinks  that  these  ancestral  cells  are  formed 
within  the  dilated  portions  of  the  primitive  vessels,  and  that  the 
earliest  white  blood  cells  are  therefore  formed  within  the  vessel 
and  probably  stand  in  intimate  genetic  relation  with  the  primitive 
endothelium. f 

♦Anat.  Ilefte.  1896. 

t  The  recent  studies  of  Beard  have  thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  former 
conception.  This  observer  finds  that  there  are  no  leucocytes  in  the  blood  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  anlage  of  the  thymus,    lie  also  finds  that  in  the  earliest 
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In  later  fetal  life,  as  in  the  adult,  the  formation  of  white  blood 
cells  takes  place  actively  in  all  the  lymphoid  organs  and  tissues. 
Those  cells  which  are  found  in  the  germinal  centers  of  the  lym- 
phatic nodules  are  especially  active ;  their  cell  reproduction  is  by 
mitosis,  the  daughter  cell,  according  to  Fleming,  being  of  the 
lymphocyte  type. 

The  presence  of  centrosomes  and  mitotic  figures  in  all  varieties 
of  leucocytes,  both  in  the  adenoid  tissues  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  blood  as  well,  has  been  so  constantly  found  as  to 
indicate  that  this,  rather  than  amitosis  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
is  perhaps  the  only  method  of  cell  division  by  which  white  blood 
cells  are  reproduced.  The  same  fact  would  indicate  that  each 
variety  of  leucocyte  when  once  established  is  capable  of  repro- 
ducing itself. 

As  soon  as  leucocytes  appear  in  the  fetal  blood  current  all  of 
the  several  varieties  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  therefore  doubt- 
ful if  one  variety  can  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  more  mature 
form  than  the  other. 

While  in  fetal  life  all  varieties  of  leucocyte  may  be  formed  in 
any  lymphoid  organ,  yet  with  the  appearance  of  the  bone  marrow 
the  formation  of  the  granular  varieties,  eosinophiles,  neutrophiles, 
and  basophiles,  appears  to  become  most  active  in  this  tissue.  It 
is  possible  that  the  marrow  is  the  only  tissue  in  which  these  cells 
are  reproduced  in  adult  life  (Ehrlich).  The  mononuclear  non- 
granular types — lymphocytes  and  large  mononocular  cells — con- 
tinue to  be  actively  regenerated  in  the  lymphoid  organs,  i.  e.,  the 
lymphatic  nodes,  lymphatic  nodules,  and  spleen. 

The  finding  of  large  giant  cells,  megakaryocytes, — resembling 
the  osteoclasts,  but  differing  therefrom  in  that  the  former  pos- 
sess a  single  polylobar  nucleus,  whereas  the  osteoclast  is  multinu- 
clear,  each  nucleus  being  of  ellipsoid  shape  and  of  approximately 
equal  size— in  all  hemopoietic  tissues,  has  been  taken  to  indicate 

anlage  of  the  thymus  primitive  leucocytes  are  formed  by  mitotic  division  of  cells 
which  are  apparently  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  glU  clefta  Working 
independently,  Xussbaum  also  found  that  the  anlage  of  the  thymus  in  fishes 
was  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  primitive  gill  clefts.  These  observa- 
tions would  therefore  indicate  a  possible  ectoblastic  origin  for  the  leucocytes, 
and  that  the  earliest  cells  of  this  type,  as  later  in  life,  are  derived  from  the  lym- 
phoid organs,  and  only  by  their  characteristic  nomadic  tendency  do  they  gain 
admission  to  the  primitive  blood  vessels  to  be  thereby  distributed  to  distant 
portions  of  the  fetal  body.  These  observations,  however,  lack  further  con- 
firmation. 
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a  relation  between  these  giant  cells  and  the  formation  of  blood 

corpuscles.    It  seems  probable,  however,  that  these  cells  are  more 

concerned  with  degenerative  processes,  e.  g.,  the  absorption  of  the 

nuclei  of  erythroblasts,  than  with  the  regeneration  of  blood  cells. 

THE  BLOOD  PLATELETS  {third  corpuscles,  blood  plaques  or 

plates,  hematoblasts  of  Hay  em,  thrombocytes), — The  blood  platelets 

are  minute  ovoid  or  ellipsoid,  colorless,  granular .  bodies  much 

smaller  than  the  red  blood  cells.    They  vary 

^irr-^jBLi:^,        considerably  in  size,  but  are  mostly  from  2  to 

x^^nPSi^         ^l*-  ^^  diameter.    Blood  platelets  can  be  demon- 

oJC^l^  strated  in  living  blood,  and  therefore  form  a 

«     Q„     /  constant  structural  element  of  the  blood.    It  is 

Fio.  82. — A  GROUP  OP 

BLOOD  PLATELETS,  f ouud  that  aftcr  drawing  blood  from  the  vessels 
FROM  THE  HUMAN  thcsc  clcments  increase  rapidly  in  number  for 
BLOOD.  .^  ,      a  short  period,  and  as  their  number  is  subject 

Veryhighlymagnificd.  .       ^  .    . .         i.  ii  -t    . 

(After  EiHen.)  to  Constant  variation  from  other  causes  it  is 

impossible  to  assign  them  a  definite  numerical 

relationship  to  the  red  and  white  blood  cells.     The  number  of 

blood  platelets  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 

600,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 

The  blood  platelets  present  a  remarkable  tendency  to  collect 
into  masses  containing  considerable  numbers  of  these  elements. 
It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  such  accumulations  that  the  first  fibrils  of 
fibrin  make  their  appearance  during  coagulation,  and  for  this 
reason  the  platelets  have  been  assumed  to  bear  an  important  rela- 
tion to  the  production  of  fibrin  in  shed  blood. 

Blood  platelets  as  a  rule  present  but  little  appearance  of  finer 
cell  structure.  They  are  usually  non-nucleated  globular  masses  of 
finely  granular  protoplasm  which  have  a  slight  affinity  for  most 
basic  dyes  and  are  deeply  stained  by  gentian  violet,  thionin,  etc. 
Under  favorable  conditions  they  can  be  observed  to  execute  amoe- 
boid movements,  sending  out  long  and  very  slender  protoplasmic 
processes.  Nuclei  can  also  be  demonstrated  In  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  platelets,  and  some  observers  (Deetjen,*  Kopschf)  are  in- 
clined to  consider  them  as  being  typically  nucleated  blood  cells. 

The  development  of  the  platelets  is  still  obscure.  They  were 
formerly  supposed,  because  of  their  basophile  properties,  to  be 
products  of  degeneration  or  of  disintegration  of  the  white  blood 
corpuscles.     This  theory  has  not  received  further  corroboration. 


♦  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  1901.  f  Anat  Anz.,  1901. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  platelets  undoubtedly  stand  in  relation  to 
the  red  blood  cells,  since  the  latter  can  frequently  be  seen  in  the 
apparent  act  of  extruding  from  their  substance  globular  elements 
closely  resembling  the  platelets  in  appearance  and  staining  reaction. 

More  or  less  apparent  confusion  of  the  subject  has  arisen  from 
the  supposed  analogy  of  the  true  blood  platelets  of  human  blood 
with  certain  other  structures  found  in  the  blood  of  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates, especially  the  "  spindle-cells  "  of  amphibians.  Eisen  *  has 
cleared  the  matter  considerably  by  demonstrating  the  presence  in 
batrachian  blood  of  true  platelets  in  addition  to  the  characteristic 
"  spindle-cells."  He  has  also  shown  that  in  at  least  one  species 
the  true  platelets  represent  the  survival  of  the  extruded  centro- 
some  and  archoplasm  of  the  red  blood  cells.  These  platelets  he 
finds  to  be  at  first  nucleated  and  amoeboid  {plasmocyiohlasts) ; 
by  mitotic  division  the  plasmocytoblasts  of  Eisen  produce  plate- 
lets which  lose  their  nucleus  and  in  every  way  resemble  the  true 
blood  platelets  (plasmocytes  of  Eisen).  It  is  thus  possible  that 
the  nucleated  platelets  of  mammalian  blood  are  premature  types, 
and  that  the  true  platelets  are  genetically  related  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  nuclei  of  the  erythrocytes  with  the  possible  sur- 
vival of  certain  of  its  achromatic  portions. 

OTHER  ELEMEHTS  OF  THE  BLOOD.— Under  certain  condi- 
tions the  blood  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  fat  globules. 
These  are  most  abundant  a  few  hours  after  a  hearty  meal,  especially 
if  it  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  fatty  food.  The  fat  globules 
which  are  thus  found  are  of  small  size  and  float  free  in  the 
plasma. 

In  addition  to  fat  the  blood  has  been  found  to  contain  other 
fine  granular  particles  which  mostly  represent  the  detritus  from 
disintegration  of  the  blood  cells.  The  ^^  blood-dust  ^^  and  the 
"  hemoconia  "  of  Miiller  are  of  this  nature. 

Plasma  and  Serum. — Plasma  is  a  clear  colorless  fluid  in  which 
the  formed  elements  of  the  blood  are  suspended.  It  is  therefore 
devoid  of  histological  structure. 

Serum  is  likewise  of  a  fluid  nature,  but  differs  histologically 
from  the  plasma  in  that  it  contains  in  solution  or  suspension  the 
products  of  that  disintegration  of  blood  cells  which  is  concomi- 
tant with  coagulation.  Serum  is  therefore  of  a  faint  amber  color 
from  the  presence  of  hemoglobin  in  solution,  and  in  addition  to 


•  Proc.  Calif.  Acad,  of  Sc.,  1897;  also,  J.  of  MorphoL,  1899. 
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the  corpuscular  clot  it  contains  fragments  of  red  and  white  cor- 
puscles and  of  fibrin. 

Fibrin. — If  a  specimen  of  freshly  drawn  blood  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  will  be  noticed,  after 

some  time,  that  fine 
colorless  fibrils  appear 
within  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  corpuscular 
elements.  This  forma- 
tion of  fibrin  takes 
place  first  in  the  more 
exposed  portions  of  the 
specimen  at  the  edge 
c^  the  cover  glass,  but 
in  course  of  time  ex- 
tends throughout  the 
entire  specimen.  The 
fine  filaments  thus 
formed  produce  a  dense 
network  of  interlacing 
fibrils.  This  fibrin  net 
eventually  contracts, 
drawing  with  it  the 
corpuscles,  which  are  thus  crowded  into  groups  to  form  with  the 
fibrin  the  denser  clot,  tlie  fluid  serum  being  expressed  into  the 
interval  between  adjacent  masses  of  clot. 

Careful  observation  of  tlie  earliest  formed  fibrils  of  fibrin  will 
show  that  they  can  be  first  recognized  about  the  margins  of  the 
groups  of  blood  platelets  and  in  relation  to  the  white  blood  cor- 
puscles. This  appearance  is  taken  to  indicate  a  close  physiolog- 
ical relation  between  these  elements  and  the  formation  of  fibrin. 
Hemoglobin. — The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  a  compound 
of  iron  with  a  globulin.  Tliis  hemoglobin  is  held  either  in  solu- 
tion or  in  loose  chemical  combination  by  the  cytoplasm  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles.  It  escapes  from  these  cells  after  rupture  of 
their  limiting  membrane  and  is  then  capable  of  being  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  minute  brownish-yellow  prisms. 

The  color  of  the  blood  is  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  hemo- 
globin in  its  red  cells.  When  examined  by  transmitted  light,  so- 
lutions of  hemoglobin — and  likewise  the  red  blood  corpuscles — 
have  a  faint  greenish-yellow  or  amber  color;  by  refiected  light 


I'lO.    b'6. — FlBKILS   OF   FIBRIN. 

Drawn  from  tho  same  preparation  as  is  represented 
in  Fig.  74,  but  only  after  an  interval  of  several  hours. 
X  lOGf). 
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they  possess  the  familiar  crimson  tint  of  freshly  drawn  blood.  In 
thin  layers  solutions  of  hemoglobin  are  quite  transparent,  in 
thicker  layers  they  become  more  and  more  opaque. 

Various  crystalline  and  amorphous  substances  may  be  obtained 
by  decomposition  of  hemoglobin.  The  iron  of  the  coloring  matter 
may  be  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  hematin^  a  soluble  amorphous 
compound  of  a  brownish-red  color.  If  hematin  is  combined  with 
hydrochloric  acid  the  chlorid  of  hematin,  hemin^  is  produced. 
Hemin  occurs  in  deep  brownish-red  crystals  which  differ  some- 
what according  to  the  animal  species  from  which  they  are  ob- 
'tained;  those  of  human  blood  take  the  form  of  triclinic  plates. 
_  ^.  Hemin    crystals   derive  a 

A^m^^  mB  certain  importance    as   a 

•^  -  ^^       "^""^^    f  forensic  test  for  the  pres- 

^^-^         ^^  ence   of    blood,  and   they 

may  be  obtained  from  old 
and  dried-up  specimens  as 
readily  as  from  fresh  blood. 
The  hemin  crystals  ob- 
tained from  human  blood, 
however,  are  identical  with 
those  from  the  blood  of 
other  mammals. 
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FlO.   84.— IlSMOOLOBIN   CRT8TAX8. 

a  and  6,  fW)m  human  blood ;  e,  fh>m  t)ie  cat ; 
ci,  from  the  guinea-pi^ ;  «,  from  tlie  liaiiiBter  ;  /,  / » «.     -n       .     \ 

from  the  squirrel.    (After  Kanvier.)  ^^^^'  Ranvier.) 

When  extravasations  of  blood  occur  within  the  tissues  of  the 
body  the  coloring  matter  is  frequently  deposited  as  hematoidin, 
an  iron-free  derivative  of  hemoglobin  which  forms  stellate  groups 
of  yellowish  needle-like  crystals. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
THE  VASCUIiAB   SYSTEM 

This  system  includes  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  Yeiiis,  and 
lymphatic  vessels.  These  structures  form  a  continuons  set  of* 
branching  tubes,  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  through 
the  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  back  again  through  the  veins  to 
the  heart.  In  the  capillaries  a  portion  of  the  blood  plasma  trans- 
udes into  the  tissue  spaces,  where  it  forms  the  "  tissue  juices,"  and 
from  which  it  is  returned  to  the  blood  by  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
the  terminal  branches  of  which  empty  into  the  subclavian  veins. 

This  entire  vascular  system  is  completely  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  flattened  epithelial  cells,  endothelium^  which  are  united  edge  to 
edge  by  an  intercellular  cement  substance,  to  form  a  continuous 
membrane  throughout  the  entire  system.  The  blood  vessels  include 
the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  and  these,  together  with  the 
heart,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter ;  the  lymphatic 
vessels  will  be  dcbcribed  in  connection  with  the  lymphatic  system. 

ARTEEIES. — The  arteries  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  They  are  therefore  almost  universally 
present,  but  vary  in  size  from  the  aorta  down  to  minute  unnamed 
vessels  of  microscopic  caliber.  They  are  divisible,  according  to 
size,  into  the  large,  medium  sized,  and  small  arteries,  the  arterioles, 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  arterial  capillaries,  or  "  precapillary 
arteries."  The  large  arteries  include  only  the  aorta  and  the  largest 
of  its  immediate  branches;  the  medium-sized  arteries  comprise 
nearly  all  the  remaining  named  arteries  of  the  body;  small  arter- 
ies, arterioles,  and  precapillary  arteries  include  those  unnamed 
arteries  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body. 

A  medium-sized  artery  will  be  first  described,  as  presenting  the 
typical  arterial  structure.     Such  a  vessel  consists  of  three  coats : 

1.  The  internal  coat — tunica  intima. 

2.  The  middle  coat — tunica  media. 

3.  The  external  coat — tunica  adventitia. 
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FlO.  80.— A  SMALL   ARTERY   FROM  THE  OONNEOTIVX  TIS- 
SUE OF  THE  AlCTXRIOR  CERVICAL  REGION  OF  MAN. 

a,  tunica  adventitia;  t,  tunica  intima;  m,  tunica 
media ;  n,  a  small  non-mcduliatod  nervo  trunk ;  v,  a 
ininuto  venule,     llematein  and  coHin.     x  370. 


The  internal  coat,  tunica  intima,  presents  three  layers,  the 
innermost  being  the  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  the  outermost  a 
layer  of  elastic  tissue^ 
the  fenestrated  coat 
of  Henle,  or  internal 
elastic  membrane;  be- 
tween these  is  a  deli- 
cate fibrous  mem- 
brane, which  consti- 
tutes the  middle  layer. 

The  endothelium 
comprises  only  a  single 
layer  of  flattened  or 
squamous  cells,  placed 
edge  to  edge  to  form  a 
continuous  membrane 
of  simple  pavement  epi- 
thelium. These  cells 
are  irregularly  polygo- 
nal in  outline,  and  are 
somewhat  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  vessel.  They 
are  loosely  attached  to  the  elastic  membrane  by  the  middle  layer 
of  fine  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  in  whose  ground  substance  small 
branching  connective  tissue  cells  are  found.  The  thickness  of  this 
connective  tissue  layer  varies  proportionately  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

The  internal  elastic  membrane  is  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue,  con- 
sisting of  an  intimately  united  fibrous  mass,  which  completely  en- 
circles the  artery.  In  the  smaller  vessels  the  elastic  fibres  of  this 
layer  form  only  a  reticulated  structure,  but  in  the  larger  arteries 
they  are  so  abundant  and  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete membrane,  which  can  be  readily  stripped  from  the  subjacent 
tissue.  If  the  membrane  thus  prepared  is  examined  microscopic- 
ally, it  will  be  found  to  present  numerous  small  openings  at  points 
where  the  elastic  tissue  is  deficient.  It  is  this  appearance  which 
led  to  its  description  as  a  ^^  fenestrated  membrane."  The  internal 
elastic  membrane  is  intimately  united  to  the  tunica  media,  upon 
which  it  rests ;  in  fact,  it  may  perhaps  be  better  considered  as  the 
innermost  layer  of  this  tunic,  for,  in  the  larger  arteries,  e.  g.,  the 
aorta,  it  can  only  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  adjacent 
layers  of  elastic  tissue  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  tunica 
media  of  these  vessels. 
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The  tunica  media^  or  middle  coat,  contains  smooth  muscle, 
sheets  of  elastic  tissue,  aird  a  very  dt^licate  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue. The  proportion  of  these  elements  present  in  any  given  artery- 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  vesseL  Muscular  tissue  usuully  pre- 
dominates, but  in  the  larger  arteries  elastic  tissue  is  so  abundant 
as  to  appear  quite  in  excess  of  the  muscular ;  in  the  smaller  ar- 
teries, however,  the  muscular  tissue  is  by  far  the  more  abundunt. 

The  smooth  muscle  fibres  are  circularly  disposed  in  the  wall  of 
tlie  vessel;  they  are  short,  of  irregularly  serrated  outline,  and  are 
intimately  united  with  one  another.  Quite  frequently  the  muscle 
fibres  possess  short  branches  which  interdigitate  with  those  of 
neighboring  fibres.     In  the  larger  vessels  they  are  arranged  in 

layers  which  alternate  with  the 
sheets  of  elastic  tissue.  Small 
bundles  of  longitudinal  smooth 
musele  fibres  are  occagionallj 
found  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
tunica  media. 

The  elastic  tissue  of  the  mid- 
dle coiit  is  disposed  in  membra- 
nous sheets  which,  in  the  larger 
vessels,  are  embedded  in  a  fine 
fibrillar  connective  tissue*  In 
these  vessels,  also,  the  fibro^elas- 
tic  membranes  tlius  formed  alter- 
nate with  the  layers  of  smooth 
a,  tuDio*  iiitiuttt,  Uie  interrml  eliw»t!c  muscle,  throughout  the  entire 
,|Mnibr»RQ  b  promimmt ;  6,  tunion  mctHft,  Uuckness  of  the  tunica  media. 

wmvr  l.yc™  of  cl«,tic  ti«.uc:  <•.  tumV.  "'  Consequence  of  the  relaxation 
■dvefititia,  oontninlti);  timny  tninsvrnsoijr  of  the  Dortnal  arterial  tone  and 
«.<loWl.|uc.|ycut«i«»ti.,fli,r«.,nd.n«ci.  the  Contraction  of  the  muscular 

Wftvy  c<mDOuUve  tii^&ue.     rliolo.     (Alter  ,,    .         - 

Mufrath.)  wall  in  ngor  mortis,  as  seen  in 

the  usual  preparations,  these  elas- 
tic layers,  as  well  as  the  internal  elastic  membrane,  are  thrown 
into  wavy  folds. 

The  external  coat,  tunim  advetititia,  consists  chiefly  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  Relatively  few  elastic  fibres  occur  in  this  coat, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  lie  in  its  inner  portion,  adjoining  the 
tunica  media.  In  the  larger  arteries,  when  especially  abundant, 
the  elastic  fibres  form  an  incomplete  layer,  which  may  be  termed 
the  ezt€i*naJ  elastic  membrane.    Like  tlie  internal  elastic  membrane, 
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this  layer  might  well  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  tunica 
media,  of  which  coat  it  would  then  form  the  outermost  stratum. 

The  white  fibres  of  the  tunica  adventitia  are  disposed  in  dense 
interlactug  bundles,  to  form  a  firm,  nnjrielding  coat.  At  the 
periphery  of  the  artery  the  connective- 
tissue  bundles  of  the  adventitia  inter- 
mingle with  those  of  the  adjacent 
areolar  connective  tissue,  in  which  the 
blood  vessels  are  nearly  always  embed- 
ded, hence  the  outer  boundary  of  tliis 
coat  is  usually  more  or  less  ill-defined* 

The  fibrous  bundles  of  the  adven- 
titia are  disposed  somewhat  obliquely 
or  diagonally  about  the  artery,  thus 
forming  a  closely  felted  connective- 
tissue  network.  Small  blood  vessels, 
both  arteries  and  veins  (vasa  vasorum), 
and  minute  nerve  trunks  with  occa- 
sional ganglia,  occur  in  this  coat. 
From  these  vasa  et  nervi  vasorum 
capillaries  and  tine  nerve  fibres  are 
distributed  to  the  muscular  coat.  No 
blood  vessels  are  found  in  the  tunica 
intima. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Arte- 
rial Wall— The  tunica  media  is  almos^t 
invariubly  the  thickest  of  the  arterial 
cofits.  In  the  larger  vessels  the  adven- 
titia is  often  of  nearly  equal  thickness, 
but  in  the  medium  sized  and  small  vessels  it  is  much  thinner. 
The  arterial  wall,  as  a  whole,  also,  is  very  thick  as  compared  with 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  and  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  a  vein 
of  corresponding  size* 

The  wall  of  the  larger  arteries  is  relatively  thinner  as  compared 
with  the  lumen  than  is  the  case  with  the  smaller  arteries;  in  these 
latter  vessels  the  thickness  of  the  arterial  wall  often  exceeds  the 
diameter  of  their  lumen.  In  certain  small  arteries,  e.  g.,  those  of 
the  liver,  even  this  ratio  is  exaggerated,  the  excess  of  muscular 
tissue  in  these  vessels  resulting  in  a  breadth  of  wall  which  may  be 
as  much  as  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  lumen. 

The  arterial  wall  contracts  firnily  in  rigor  mortis,  hence  the 
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Flo.  hS, — TRA?I81iCTmN  or  TIIK 
WJLVh  OF  TH£  AOHTA  or  A 
CHILD. 

The  e1tt»tic  tiMU«  i»  d^ply 
toUiiofjd.  i,  tunicii  intima;  i, 
lunlca  media;  3^  ttiuiea  odven- 
tltlft.  Wt;ifrtirt''»  e1n»(lG  Ktain  and 
picm-t^ieJisin.     Photo.     ^  64. 
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arteries  after  death  contain  but  little  blood,  and>  because  of  the 
deni$ity  of  the  tissues  whidi  compose  their  wall,  these  vessels  retain^ 
as  a  rule,  tht*ir  cylindrical  form. 

The  Large  Arteries,— The  largest  arteries  differ  from  the  me- 
diiitii-Bized  type  in  the  excess  of  elastic  tissue  and  relative  defi- 
ciency of  muscle  in  their  media,  the  extreme  thinness  of  their 
adventitia,  and  the  relative  thinness  of  their  wall,  as  a  whole,  when 
compared  with  their  lumen.  Elastic  tissue  is  especially  abundant 
in  all  of  these  vessels;  in  the  media  it  exceeds  in  volume  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  in  the  adventitia  it  forms  a  dense  network  of  elastic 
fibres. 

The  adventitia  of  the  largest  arteries  is  extremely  thin,  that  of 
the  thoracic  aorta  bcdng  not  much  thicker  than  its  fibrous  tunica 
intima ;  this  coat,  therefore,  forms  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  vas- 
cular wall  in  vessels  of  this  type.     In  the  medium-sized  vessels, 

e.  g.,  the  iliac  arteries,  the  tunica 
ad venti  tia  more  nearly  approaches 
the  media  in  thickness. 

In  the  small  arteries  the  elas- 
tic tissue  is  rehitively  decreased 
and  the  smooth  muscle  notice- 
ably increased.  The  tunica  in- 
tima of  these  vessels  is  thin,  and 
is  limited  externally  by  an  in- 
ternal elastic  memhrane,  which 
stands  out  prominently  because 
of  the  relative  deficiency  of  elas- 
tic tissue  in  the  tunica  media. 

In  the  tunica  media  of  these 

vessels  the  plates  of  elastic  tissue 

which    characterize    the    larger 

arteries  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 

This  coat  in  the  small  arteries 

contains  very  little  tissue  other 

than  smooth  muscle. 

The  external  elastic  memhrane  is  indistinct,  and  the  adventitia 

is  not  more  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  thick  as  the  tunica 

media. 

The  arterioles  possess  a  relatively  thicker  wall  than  any  other 
vessel  of  the  arterial  system.  Their  tunica  intima  is  thin,  but 
little  fibrous  tissue  being  contained  within  it,  and  the  internal 


FW.    89.— TjiAWAECtlON    OF    TUK    COtLIAO 

AXIS  or  Uais, 

tt,  tunica  intinta  witU  u  pniminisit  hi- 
tenm)  cltiAtic  iiiembrunei  6,  tiiuiett  mccria, 
conftifiiini;  chiefly  of  rstiiooth  mvwcle;  c 
cxtcrual  elastic  iriemhriLno  in  the  inner 
portion  of  the  lutiieii  ndventitiiu  Photo. 
(AnerMmrmtl).) 
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elastic  membrane  is  represented  only  by  a  very  incomplete  layer 
of  elastic  fibres.  The  tunica  media  of  the  arteriole  forms  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  its  wall,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
firmly  united  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  adventitia,  much  thinner 
than  the  media,  contains  bundles  of  white  fibres  and  delicate  inter- 
lacing elastic  fibrils. 

The  smallest  arterioles  pass  into  what  may  be  termed  the 
precapillary  arteriea.  In  these  minute  vessels  the  wall  consists  of 
scarcely  more  than  the  endothelial  lining,  about  which  is  an  in- 
complete layer  of  circular  muscle  fibres,  interspersed  with  occa- 
sional white  fibrous  and  elastic  fibres.  On  approaching  the  capil- 
laries the  endothelial  tube  is  gradually  laid  bare.    It  is  the  smooth 
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Fio.  IH.».— A  OKOur  or  small  blood  vsmsla. 
A,  Minall  artery  obliquely  cut;  B,  arteriole  and  venule,  the  Utter  filled  with  blood;  a, 
fat  cellrt.  A  and  P  are  from  the  connective  tinMue  of  the  anterior  cervical  region.  Ilema- 
tcin  and  eoMin.  A,  x  110;  B,  x  550.  C  a  8mall  arteriole  near  the  descending  aorta  of 
man  ;  the  internal  and  external  ela-ntic  niembranw  are  rendered  distinct  by  tlie  stain. 
Hematein,  Wcij^rtV  elaNtic  tinHue  stain,  and  picro-fuchsin.     x  r)r»0. 

muscle  which  is  the  last  of  the  tissues  to  disappear  from  the  arte- 
rial wall,  whereas  beyond  the  capillaries  it  is  the  fibrous  tissues 
which  are  first  added  to  the  endothelial  tube  to  form  the  wall  of 
the  smallest  venules  (Fig.  94). 

Companion  of  Larg^  and  Small  Arteries.— The  larger  arteries 
are  typically  elastic,  the  smaller  typically  muscular.  In  the  larger 
vessels  the  elastic  tissue  forms  about  one-half  of  the  entire  wall ; 
toward  the  smaller  arteries  this  tissue  progressively  diminishes 
until,  in  the  arterioles,  it  is  limited  to  an  incomplete  internal 
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elastic  membrane,  the  homologue  of  the  complete  elastic  coat  or 
fenestrated  coat  of  Henle,  which  is  fonnd  only  in  larger  vessels. 

The  smooth  mus- 
cle, on  the  other 
hand,  increases  in 
relative  amount 
from  the  larger  to 
the  smaller  arteries. 
While  in  the  largest 
vessels  it  forms  not 
more  than  one- 
third,  in  the  arte- 
rioles it  represents 
aboat  three-fourths 
of  the  arterial  wall. 

In  the  largest 
arteries  the  adven- 
titia  is  relatively 
very  thin.  That  of 
the  medium  sized 
vessels  is  somewhat 
thicker,  and  the  ra- 
tio of  connective  tis- 
sue as  found  in  the 
wall  of  these  vessels 
remains  fairly  con- 
stant down  to  the 
arterioles.  In  the 
wall  of  the  precapil- 
lary arteries  con- 
nective tissue  is 
very  scanty. 

CAPILLABIE8. 
—  The  capillaries 
are  minute  tubes,  5 
to  13ft  in  diameter, 
which,  in  nearly  all 
the  tissues  of  the 
body,  connect  the 
arteries  with  the 
veins.     Their  wall 
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FlO.  01, — THK  (  AIMLI.AUY  NETWORK  C<>XNE(TlXO  AN  AR- 
TERIOLE  AND  VENULE  OF  THE  OMENTUM  OF  A  YOUNG 
RABBIT. 

The  hlo(xl  vessels  liave  been  injected.  The  discolora- 
tioiLs  at  /  and  /  are  duo  to  the  presence  of  laoteals  beneath 
the  endothitliiun ;  at  V  and  /'  tliese  an;  surrounded  by  th<; 
capiUar>'  network,  a,  arteriole;  r,  venule.  Considerably 
maifnified.    (After  Kanvier.) 
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is  formed  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  which  on  the  one  hand  is 
continuous  with  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  arteries,  on  the  other 
hand  with  that  of  the  veins. 

As  a  rule  there  are  neither  muscle  fibres  nor  connective  tissue 
in  the  wall  of  the  true  capillaries ;  occasionally,  however,  very  fine 
isolated  circumferential  elastic  fibres  encircle  the  endothelial  tube. 
In  the  minute  arterioles  and  venules,  which  are  about  to  terminate 
in  or  take  origin  from  the  true  capillaries  and  which  have  been 
described  as  precapillary  arterioles  and  venules,  a  very  thin  layer 
of  muscle  fibres  or  of  connective  tissue  is  added  to  the  endothelial 
wall  of  the  capillary.  On  the  arterial  side  the  muscle  is  the  first 
tissue  to  be  thus  added,  on  the  venous  side  the  fibrous  connective 
tissue  is  the  first  to  appear. 

The  endothelium  of  the  capillary  wall  consists  of  flattened 
plate-like  cells  which  are  joined  edge  to  edge  by  cement  sub- 


Fio.  92.— Capillary  vimel  of  the  frog's  mesentery. 

Treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  show  the  outlines  of  the  endothelial  cells.    Highly 
ma^ifled.    (After  Ran vier.) 

stance.  These  cells  are  somewhat  elongated  in  the  axis  of  the 
vessel,  the  shape  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  vessel — the  smaller  the  vessel  the  more 
elongated  its  endothelial  cells.  The  margins  of  these  cells  are 
extremely  irregular,  hence  they  present  a  wavy  or  serrated  outline. 
Although  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillary  wall  appear  to 
be  firmly  united  to  one  another,  yet  they  are  capable  of  being 
separated  sufficiently  to  permit  the  ready  passage  of  white  blood 
cells  though  the  capillary  wall,  by  means  of  diapedesis.  The 
capillary  wall  does  not  appear  to  be  an  inactive  factor  in  this 
process,  for  inert  pigment  granules  may  also  penetrate  the  wall 
of  these  vessels,  the  endothelial  cells  immediately  closing  the 
aperture  which  is  thus  formed.  Nevertheless,  purely  mechanical 
means,  e.  g.,  increased  blood  pressure,  appear  also  to  favor  this 
process.  The  openings  which  are  formed  between  the  endothelial 
cells  by  the  process  of  diapedesis  are  very  transitory ;  they  are 
almost  immediately  closed  by  the  activity  of  the  endothelium. 
Such  transitory  breeches  of  the  capillary  wall  are  termed  stigmata. 
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Th©  capillaries  branch  arid  anastomoBe  with  one  another  to 
form  networks,  the  outlines  of  whose  meshes  vary  according  to 
the  tissue  in  which  they  occur.     In  such  fibrous  tissues  as  muscle 

and  nerve  they  form  elon- 
gated meshes  whose  long 
axes  are  parallel  to  those 
of  the  muscle  or  nerve 
fibres ;  in  the  looser,  more 
areolar  tissues  they  form 
large  meshes  of  irregular 
form ;  while  in  the  capil- 
lary membranes,  as  in  the 
walls  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  they  are  disposed 
in  a  close  net  the  diameter 
of  whose  meshes  scarcely 
exceeds  that  of  the  capil- 
laries. 

With  but  few  excep- 
tions capillaries  occur  in 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
In  epithelinm  and  in  carti- 
lage there  are  no  blood 
vessels  of  any  kind,  and 
in  the  splenic  pulp  it  is 
doubtful  if  true  capillaries 
occur.  In  certain  tissues 
large  yascular  spaces  occur, 
which  are  comparable  to 
the  capillaries  in  that  their 
wall  consists  of  scarcely 
more  than  the  endothelial 
tube,  but  which  differ  from 
the  true  capillariea  in  the 
oxtreme  size  of  their  lu- 
men. These  vessels  have 
been  described  by  Minot  * 
as  sinusoids.  They  are  found  in  the  erectile  tissues,  adrenals, 
coccygeal  gland,  parathyroids,  and  heart,  in  the  maternal  placenta, 
and  in  the  fetal  liver,  pronephros,  and  Wolffian  body, 

•  J.  Boat  Soc.  of  Med,  Sc,,  1000. 
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Flo.  9S.— Two  aisrtisoiDAL  vmsiii*  from  thx 

HJ£t>taLA   OF  TIfS  MVUAn  ADSEITAl;^ 

£auh  conUin^  tlie  outline  of  a  single  red  blood 
cell  for  oompariBou  of  ftiste.  At  a,  n  iim*U  vdn  b 
«ihown;  it  h  HWod  mth  blood  and  poi«eiacft  u 
much  ttiicker  wall  thtiti  that  of  tb«  fiimifioida. 
Heniateiu  atul  o<)t^ui,     k  410* 
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VEINS. — The  blood  having  passed  the  capillaries,  enters  the 
smallest  radicals  of  the  venous  system,  the  precapillary  venules,  and 
passes  thence  through  the  venules  to  the  larger  veins.  The  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  caliber  of  these  successive  vessels  is  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  increase  ^  ^ 
in  the  thickness  of  their  wall.  Thus, 
while  the  endothelial  tube  alone  com- 
poses the  capillary  wall,  the  endothe- 
lium of  the  precapillary  venule  is  en- 
circled by  a  delicate  connective  tissue 
membrane.  In  the  venule  occasional 
smooth  muscle  fibres  are  added  to  the 
wall  of  the  smaller  vessel,  and  in  the 
vessels  of  this  caliber  the  fibrous  tis- 
sues have  been  so  increased  that  the 
vascular  wall,  as  in  the  artery,  can  be 
said  to  possess  three  coats. 

The  wall  of  the  precapiUary  venule 
consists  of  the  endothelial  lining, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  very  delicate 
connective  tissue  membrane  in  which 
are  very  few  elastic  and  white  fibres. 

In  the  venule  the  tunica  intima 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  endo- 
thelial lining.  Its  media  and  adventitia  are  not  as  yet  distinctly 
differentiated,  the  former  being  distinguished  only  by  the  incom- 
plete layer  of  circularly  disposed  smooth  muscular  fibres.  The 
extremely  thin  adventitia  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  white 
fibres,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  circularly  disposed.  Very  few 
elastic  fibres  occur  even  in  vessels  of  this  size. 

In  the  small  veinf  the  three  coats  are  fairly  distinct,  the  vas- 
cular wall  being,  however,  much  thinner  than  in  the  artery  of 
corresponding  size. 

The  endothelium  of  the  tunica  intima  is  supported  by  a  very 
delicate  connective-tissue  membrane  which  as  yet  contains  but 
few  elastic  fibres. 

The  tunica  media  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  circularly  arranged 
smooth  muscle  fibres  intermingled  with  a  delicate  fibrous  tissue ; 
elastic  fibres  are  relatively  scarce. 

The  adventitia,  though  considerably  the  thickest  of  three 
coats,  is  as  yet  a  thin  membrane.    It  consists  of  fibrous  connective 


Flo.  ^4. — Precapillary  arteri- 
ole AND   VENULE. 

The  lijjrbtcr  nuclei  'are  those 
of  the  endothelium.  The  darker 
nuclei  in  the  venule  are  in  con- 
nective tissue  cells;  in  the  arte- 
riole they  are  in  the  muscle  cells. 
A,  venule  ;  i?.  arteriole.  Partly 
diagrammatic    Highly  magnified. 
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tiimnCf  clastic  fibres  being  scarcely  derooDstimble  except  by  meaits 
of  the  H  peel  fie  stain  b  for  thb  tisfive. 

The  wall  of  the  larger  veiM  closelY  resembles  that  of  tbe  eor- 
re«poii(ling  artery,  except  that  the  Tenou^  wall  is  miicb  thinner 
am]  v.tinUitnn  far  \vm  elastic  tiaaae.  The  tunica  inUma  of  the 
nuMJiiim  ami  large  veins  presents  a  lining  endothelium,  a  thin 
f*luyer  of  delicate  connective  tissue  fibres,  and  an  incomplete  in- 
t^'nial  (  hiHiic  mt^nibrane.  The  last  named  is  ncTer  90  prominent 
an  ill  tlu'  artery. 

The  tunica  media  contains  smootb  muscle  fibres,  the  most  of 
ivliii^f)  tu'i^  (Mniiliirly  arranged.  A  Boniewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
'  dMUiMiti^  tHJiiruu'tivc  tissue  completes  this  coat, 

11i(»  adveiititia  of  the  larger  veins  consists  of  interlacing 
biirjilloH  of  (lt*ii«e  white  fibres,  among  which  is  a  network  of  fine 
t^lanilt'  fUircK.  OiM^aHicinal  buiuII  bundles  of  longitudinal  smooth 
muNole  flbrei  ocnir  in  the  adventitia  of  the  largest  Teina,  In 
th(»nf»  Vf»««**lH  aIrto»  a  vtTj  incomplete  external  elastic  membraiie 
may  bu  di^inotiHlratiHl  by  the  specific  staiuB  for  elastic  tissue. 


\H 


Vim.  Vftt-  Tii4iiiftuTMiif  or  tai  wku*  aw  rtis  uv^mak  vxiia  cava. 

Hi  *»»!»<(*«  IttMiMH  t  i  tn»il**»  ♦hihIIh  I  iv,  Umii^  mWt'UtiUtk.     Thr  inner  pf»rtioii  of  whloh 
aniMlHi  iiunii>?ftl««  lfil«i>tM««  i>r  liififtnnllluil  •uifoth  uiUMito  fibrva  which  liiiv(<  ho<*n 'nt 

H^TM^  niihtNaml  iitlniitobbHid  venHelstVaflavasorum,  occur  in  this 
IhMit  iumI  dliitribuftMhoIr  (nniiliiiil  branches  to  the  two  outer  coats  of 
i  IliM  vt  Hiii^l.    Th^  ihttma  of  (hi^  VMiu.aii  in  the  artery,  k  non-vascular. 
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In  certain  tissues  the  veins  present  noticeable  departures  from 
fhe  typical  stmoture.  Longitudinal  muscle  fibres  are  found  in 
many  of  the  larger  veins  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities. 

The  adrenal  veins  contain,  almost  exclusively,  longitudinal 
muscle  fibres,  and  in  the  renal  and  phrenic  veins  and  the  vena 
cava  these  fibres  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  tunica  adventitia. 

In  the  pulmonary  veins  the  circular  muscle  fibres  are  highly 
developed,  the  tunica  media  of  these  veins  almost  equaling  in 
thickness  that  of  the  corresponding  pulmonary  artery.  As  in 
other  large  veins,  however,  elastic  tissue  is  notably  deficient  in  the 
tunica  media  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

The  tunica  media  of  the  largest  veins,  e.  g.,  the  vena  cava,  con- 
tains much  fibrous  and  considerable  elastic  tissue,  the  latter  often 
forming  incomplete  membranous  layers,  which  alternate  with  the 
muscle,  as  in  the  arteries.  Such  structure  is,  however,  limited  to 
the  very  largest  of  the  veins. 

The  cranial  veins  are  conspicuous  for  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  muscle  from  their  walls,  the  large  meningeal  sinuses  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  fibrous  coat  derived  from  the  dura  mater, 
and  lined  by  the  usual  endothelium. 

The  venous  spaces  of  the  erectile  tissues  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  presenting  to  some  extent  the  sinusoidal  type  of 
structure,  these  large  venous  cavities  possessing  an  extremely 
thin  wall,  in  structure  scarcely  more  than  an  endothelial  lining. 
The  afferent  artery  projects  into  the  broad  vascular  lumen,  from 
which  the  efferent  vein  makes  its  exit. 

Comparison  of  fhe  Larger  and  the  Smaller  Veins. — Comparing 
the  larger  with  the  smaller  veins,  the  excess  of  elastic  and  mus- 
cular tissue  in  the  former  is  most  noticeable.  In  the  absence 
of  specific  stains,  elastic  tissue  can  scarcely  be  recognized  in 
the  venules  and  smaller  veins.  In  the  medium  sized  vessels  it 
is  scanty,  but  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  largest 
vessels. 

The  precapillary  veins  and  venules  contain  scarcely  any  smooth 
muscle.  This  tissue  becomes  more  distinct  in  the  small  veins  and 
steadily  increases  proportionately  to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  in  the 
largest  veins  it  is  again  relatively  deficient. 

Compariion  of  the  Vein  with  tiie  Artery  of  Corresponding  Size.— 
The  lumen  of  any  given  artery  is  always  much  smaller  than  the 
total  lumen  of  its  venae  comites,  the  ratio  being  about  one  to 
three.    Hence,  of  any  two  vessels  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
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the  vein  would  more  likely  possess  the  larger  caliber;  the  artery, 
on  the  hand,  would  have  the  thicker  wall. 

As  compared  with  the  arteries,  the  veins  are  notably  deficient 
in  oluntic  and  niu:*cular  tissue.  In  the  wall  of  most  veins  the  white 
fibrous  i-i  in  excess  of  all  other  tissues.  For  this  reason  the  adven- 
titia  in  almost  invariably  the  thickest  of  the  three  coats  of  the 
vein,  whereas  in  the  artery  the  media  is  always  the  thickest  coat. 

The  internal  elastic  membrane,  which  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized evrn  in  the  smaller  arteries,  is  limited  to  the  large  veins. 
Alternatin;jr  l;m-rs  of  elastic  and  muscular  tissaes  are  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  uierlium  sized  arteries,  but  this  arrangement  is  like^ 
wise  eonfined  to  tlie  largest  of  tho  veins. 

The  wall  of  th<'  vein  as  a  whole  is  much  thinner  in  proportion 
to  its  lumen  tiiaii  tiiat  of  the  corresponding  artery;  it  is  also  less 


i'i«..  '.'•'..     Tj;\n.-K'  m.in  oy   \n  aj:tki:i.>lk  am»  vlntlb. 
y.  'J.'.'».     I  AiKt  S,-lijLt;r.) 

ri^'id.  Knr  this  reason  the  wall  of  the  vein  is  much  more  likely  to 
collapse  after  death  tlian  is  the  thickrr  and  more  rijrid  arterial 
wall.  Herause  of  the  prepmidcrance  of  muscle  in  the  wall  of  the 
artery  its  contraction  in  ri^ror  mortis  is  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  vein  ;  the  vein  therefore  is  apt  to  be  distende<l  with  blood 
while  the  artery  contains  hut  little.  A  certain  number  of  blood 
ct'lls  ran  usually  be  found  in  almost  any  type  of  blood  vessel. 

V(flres  occur  at  intervals  of  considerable  len<rth  along  the 
course  of  \\w.  hir^rer  veins.  These  are  not  found  in  the  arteries. 
Each  valve  consists  of  one,  two,  or  more  crescentic  folds  or  red upli- 
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cations  of  the  tunica  intima  between  which  is  a  slightly  increased 
amount  of  connective  tissue.  The  valves  therefore  are  suspended 
free  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  are  covered  on  either  side  with 
a  layer  of  endothelium  which  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the 
vein. 

The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  because  of  their 
relative  infrequency  that  valves  are  not  often  met  with  in  those 
transections  of  the  smaller  veins  which  are  seen  in  nearly  all 
microscopical  preparations. 

HEART. — The  wall  of  the  heart  consists  of  interlacing  bundles 
of  cardiac  muscle  fibres,  the  myocardium^  which  are  covered  ex- 
ternally by  the  epicardium^  a  serous  membrane  which  forms  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium.  Internally  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  heart  is  lined  by  the  endocardium^  which  resembles  the  serous 
membranes  in  that  it  consists  of  pavement  endothelium  supported 
upon  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  endocardium  lines  all  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  its  endothelium  is  directly  continuous 
with  that  of  those  arteries  and  veins  which  are  connected  with  the 
cavity  of  the  heart.  Thus  the  entire  vascular  system— heart,  ar- 
teries, capillaries,  lymphatics,  and  veins — may  be  said  to  be  lined 
by  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  pavement  epithelial  cells,  the  endo- 
thelium. 

Myocardium. — The  muscle  cells  of  the  myocardium  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  long  fibrous  bundles  which  by  their  figure-of-8 
arrangement  are  interwoven  with  one  another  to  form  a  dense  in- 
terlacing mass  of  muscle  bundles.  The  structure  of  these  cardiac 
muscle  cells  has  already  been  described.  Because  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  disposition,  transections  of  the  cardiac  wall  present 
sections  of  muscle  fibres  which  have  been  cut  in  every  conceivable 
direction. 

Between  the  muscle  fibres  is  a  very  delicate  framework  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  the  endomysium^  which  surrounds  the 
muscle  fibres  and  supports  the  abundant  capillaries,  arterioles, 
and  venules,  with  which  they  are  supplied.  The  proportion  of 
connective  tissue  in  the  normal  myocardium  as  compared  with 
the  muscle  is,  nevertheless,  very  small. 

In  certain  portions  of  the  myocardium  connective  tissue  is 
more  abundant.  Thus  it  is  slightly  increased  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  endocardium,  in  the  papillary  muscles,  and  near  the  bases  of 
the  cardiac  valves.  At  the  surface  of  the  heart,  beneath  the  epi- 
cardium,  and  especially  in  the  various  grooves  on  the  surface  of 
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the  heart,  the  connective  tissue  is  still  more  abundant,  and  maj 
contain  groups  of  fat  cells.  It  is  through  these  accumalations  of 
connective  tissue  that  the  larger  blood  vessels  are  distributed  to 
the  myorardium, 

Epicardium. — The  epicardium,  like  the  other  seroud    mem- 
bnmes,  consii^ts  of  a  layer  of  pavement  cells,  so  joined  edge  to 

edge  as  to  form  a  complete 
endothelial  coat.     Here  and 
there  the  endothelium  pre- 
sents small  openings  at  the 
angles    between    its    cells; 
these  stomata  are  surround- 
ed by  minute,  finely  granu- 
lar cells  and  are  connected 
with  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
The  endothelium  of  tlie 
epicardium     is     supported 
upon  a  thin  layer  of  dense 
areolar  tissue  in  which  are 
many  small  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics.    Fibres  from  the  deeper 
surface  of  this  layer  are  prolonged  into  the  myocardium  to  become 
contiuuous  with  its  endomysial  connective  tissne.    The  larger  of 
these  connective  tissue  trabecnlae  accompany  the  branches  of  the 
larger  arteries  and  veins  which  are  distributed  to  the  museuhir 
wall  of  the  heart. 


FlO,    07, — TllK    FAKIITTAL    1.AYSB    *}Y    TliJt    TIUI- 
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EndocardiunL — The   endocardrnm   consists  of  a  lining   mem- 
brane of  pulygonal  endothuliul  cells  supported  upon  a  thin  layer 
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of  delicate  fibrous  eoimectiTe  tissue.  In  this  membrane  is  a  net- 
work of  elastic  fibres.  The  eBdotbeliuni  of  tbis  membrane  is  con- 
tinoous  with  that  of  those  blood  vessels  which  open  from  the  cav- 
ities of  the  heart  Its  connective  tissue  also  forms  a  continuous 
layer  with  that  of  the  tunica  intinia  of  these  vessels :  in  fact, 
the  three  coats  of  the  cardiac  wall — endocardium,  myocardium, 
and  epicardiuni— might  well  be  compared  with  the  corresponding 
three  coats  of  the  arterial  and  venous  walls — the  intima,  media. 


'•■••^^ 
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and  adventitia*  In  either  organ,  the  inner  coat  consists  of  A 
lining  membrane  of  endt»thelinm,  and  a  supporting  membrane  of 
connective  tissue;  muscle  in  large  part  composos  the  middle 
coat,  while  the  outer  coat  ia  typically  a  connective  tiaaue  layer. 
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Valvea — At  the  cardiac  orifices  the  entire  thickness  of  the  en- 
docardium is  folded  upon  itself  to  form  a  double  layer,  between 
the  folds  of  which  an  intervening  stratum  of  dense  fibrous  tissue 
is  inserted.  These  endocardial  folds  are  the  cardiac  valves.  The 
number  and  shape  of  their  cusps  are  dependent  upon  the  location. 
The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  consist 
of  three  crescentic  endocardial  folds ;  at  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  the  tricuspid  valve  consists  of  three  large  cusps,  the  mitral 
of  two,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  small  intervening  folds 
of  the  endocardium. 

The  margin  of  the  valvular  cusp  is  extremely  thin ;  just  within 
the  margin,  however,  the  central  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  is 
somewhat  thickened  to  form,  in  each  cusp,  a  dense  rim  which 
during  valvular  closure  secures  the  firm  and  accurate  approxima- 
tion of  the  free  margins  of  adjacent  cusps.  At  the  apex  of  the 
valvular  cusp,  where  the  adjacent  fibrous  margins  of  the  valve 
meet,  the  dense  connective  tissue,  particularly  in  the  semilunar 
valves,  is  considerably  thickened  to  form  the  corpus  Aurantii. 
These  corpora,  in  the  aged,  are  frequently  subject  to  calcareous 
infiltration. 

Muscular  fibres  are  frequently  continued  from  the  adjacent 
cardiac  or  arterial  wall  into  the  dense  fibrous  tissue  at  the  base  of 
the  valve.  The  base  of  the  valve  is  also  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
fibrous  tissue,  the  annulafibrosay  whose  interlacing  bundles  are  so 
closely  packed  as  to  give  them  an  almost  cartilaginous  feel.  At 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  these  fibrous  rings  are  continuous 
with  the  auriculo-ventricular  septum,  from  which  the  muscle  bands 
of  the  myocardium  take  their  origin. 

ChordsB  tendinesB. — These  are  firm,  unyielding  cords,  composed 
of  parallel  bundles  of  dense  white  fibres,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thin  endocardium  continuous  with  that  of  the  ventricular  wall 
and  cardiac  valve.  These  fibrous  bands  unite  the  apices  of  the 
papillary  muscles  to  the  ventricular  surfaces  of  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves.  At  the  apex  of  the  papillary  muscle  the  fibrous 
bundles  of  the  chordae  intermingle  with  the  muscle  fibres,  and  are 
continued  into  the  endomysial  connective  tissue,  which  is  especially 
abundant  in  those  portions  of  the  myocardium.  At  their  valvular 
attachment  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the  chordae  tendinese  turn  almost 
at  right  angles,  and  spread  out,  in  a  somewhat  radial  manner,  to 
become  continuous  with  the  dense  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the 
interior  of  the  valve. 
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The  calnmma  cariLse  are  columelliform  projections  of  the  mya* 
cardiym  mio  the  ventricular  cavity.  They  co?iBist  of  cardiac 
muflcle  fibres,  which  are  disposed  in  their  long  axis,  and  are  cot- 
ered  by  reflections  and  reduplications  of  the  endocardium*  The 
irregular  contour  of  the  veutricular  ca\ritiea  appears  to  be  entirely 
due  lo  the  projecting  columujB  earriffi. 

These  miisciilar  columns  may  present  any  one  of  three  modes 
of  attachment  to  the  myocardium  :  (1)  They  may  be  attached  along 
their  entire  extent;  ('^)  they  maybe  attached  only  at  their  two 
ends,  the  mid-portion  being  tree ;  (3)  they  may  be  attached  to  the 
myocardium  at  one  end  only,  the  other  end  projecting  into  the 
ventricular  cavity  as  a  papilhiry  muscle,  from  whose  apex  chordae 
tendiuse  pass  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  Either  of  the 
last  two  forma  may,  in  transections  of  the  ventricles,  appear  as 
isolated  islands  of  muscular  tissue  surrounded  by  endocardium 
and  lying  apparently  free  within  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

Blood  vessels— The  heart  is  supplied  with  blood  through  the 
coronary  arteries.  The  larger  branches  of  these  vessels  pursue 
their  course  beneath  the  epicardium  in  the  superficial  grooves  of 
the  cardiac  wall.  From  these  large  arteries,  smaller  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  epicardium  and  to  the  muscular  wall,  the  latter 
vessels  penetrating  as  far  as  the  endocardium,  in  whose  connective 
tissue  they  form  a  meager  capillary  plexus. 

The  capillaries  of  the  myocardium  are  extremely  abundant* 
They  form  elongated  meshes  between  the  muscle  fibres,  the  cir- 
cumference of  each  muscle  fibre  being  in  relation  with  several 
capillary  vessels.  The  veins  return  the  blood  from  these  rich 
capillary  plexuses  and  pursue  a  course  similar  to  tbat  of  the  arter- 
ies, the  larger  veins  being  always  found  in  the  broader  connect- 
ive tissue  septa. 

inSRVE  SUPPLY.— The  nerve  supply  of  the  vascular  system 
is  by  means  of  tine  branches  derived  from  the  cerebro-epinal  and 
sjTu pathetic  systems.  In  the  heart  these  minute  nerve  trunks  end 
in  the  various  cardiac  ganglia,  most  of  which  are  found  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  heart,  e.  g.,  the  coronal  plexuses  about  the 
orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  From  tbese  ganglia 
sensory  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  endocardium  and  epicar- 
dium, and  motor  fibres  to  the  myocardium.  The  moat  of  the  former 
are  cod  nee  ted  with  tlie  vagus,  the  latter  with  the  synipathetic 
trunks. 

From  the  cardiac  ganglia  branches  paas  to  form  a  coarse  plexus 
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in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscle  bundles,  the  peri- 
mysial plexus,  from  the  branches  of  which  a  fine  plexus  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  endomysium.  The  terminal  branches  end  in  re- 
lation with  the  surface  of  the  muscle  fibres. 

The  blood  vessels  are  similarly  supplied,  minute  ganglia  occur- 
ring here  and  there  in  the  adventitia  or  adjacent  connective  tis- 
sue. From  these  ganglia  sensory  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
adventitia  and  intima  and  motor  branches  to  the  tunica  media. 
Xaked  nerve  fibrils  can  be  traced  to  the  smallest  blood  vessels,  and 
even  in  the  capillaries  terminal  fibrillae  are  found  in  relation  with 
the  endothelial  wall. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  NEBVOXJS  TISSUES 

The  nervous  tissues  include  those  tissue  elements  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  nervous  system.  The  essential  unit  of  structure, 
comparable  to  the  cell  of  other  tissues,  is  here  the  neurone.  A 
neurone  is  a  nerve  cell  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  It  con- 
sists of  the  cell  body  (nerve  cell  of  the  older  writers,  perikaryon), 
together  with  all  of  its  processes.  These  latter  are  divisible  into 
two  varieties,  the  neuraxone  and  the  dendrites. 

The  neurones  are  among  the  largest  cells  of  the  body.  Their 
cell  body  is  of  variable  size,  in  some  cases  extremely  minute,  at 
other  times  sufficiently  large  to  be  readily  observed  with  the  naked 
eye.  Their  processes,  usually  of  considerable  number,  vary  in 
length  from  a  millimeter  or  less,  up  to  half  the  height  of  man. 
It  is  therefore  obviously  impossible  to  study  microscopically  at  one 
time  the  entire  course  of  these  longer  processes.  This  circum- 
stance renders  it  advisable  to  retain  the  term  nerve  fibre  of  the 
older  writers  to  designate,  not  as  was  the  former  conception,  a  his- 
tological entity,  but  rather  that  portion  of  those  long  processes  of 
the  nerve  cell  which  pursues  its  course,  as  a  rule,  outside  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

On  this  basis  we  may  divide  the  neurone  into  the  nerve  cell 
and  the  nerve  fibre.  The  former  term  includes  the  cell  body  with 
its  dendrites  and  the  proximal  portion  of  its  neuraxone,  the  distal 
portion  of  the  neuraxone  forming  the  essential  part  of  a  long 
nerve  fibre.  The  nerve  cells  are  found  throughout  the  grey  mat- 
ter of  the  central  nervous  system  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  pe- 
ripheral cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  Nerve  fibres 
occur  in  the  white  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  in 
the  nerve  trunks  and  ganglia  of  the  peripheral  system. 

In  the  peripheral  nervous  system  the  nervous  tissues  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  connective  tissues,  but  in  the  central  nervous 
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system  a  special  form  of  sup- 
porting tissue,  the  neuroglia, 
is  also  found.* 

THE  HEBYS  CELL  (cell 
hody^   perikaryon,    ganglion 
cell). — This  term,  as  already 
stated,  includes  the  cell  body 
with  its  dendrites  and  the 
proximal  portion  of  its  long 
neuraxis.     The   cell    bodies 
vary  in  size  from  4  to  200/a 
in  diameter.    Their  shape  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
number  of   their   processes. 
Unipolar    nerve    cells,   with 
but  a  single  process,  are  flask- 
shaped  or  pyriform;  bipolar 
cells,  whose  processes  are  usu- 
ally derived    from   opposite 
extremities,    are    most '  fre- 
quently fusiform ;  multipolar 
nerve  cells,  from    the    con- 
siderable   number    of    their 
processes,     are     irregularly 
stellate. 

NucletiB. — The  cytoplasm 
of  the  cell  is  finely  granular, 
and  contains  a  large  vesicular 
nucleus  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
eccentrically  situated.  The 
appearance  of  this  large  nu- 
cleus is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  nerve  cell,  as  distin- 
guished   from    the    cells  of 
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*  See  eliapter  xxiii. 
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other    tissues.       The    nuclear 
membrane  is  distinct  and  high- 
ly chromatic.     The  contents  of 
the   nucleus,    however,  except 
for  the  large  spherical  nucleolus  which 
is  quite  constantly  present,  is  noticeably 
deficient  in  chromatin.    Those  few  small 
karyosomes  which  are  present  are  mostly 
adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  nu- 
clear membrane.  The  achromatic  nucleo- 
plasm forms  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nucleus.      Occasionally   the  chromatin 
forms  still  finer  granules,  and  is  more 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  nucle- 
us.    A  large,  chromatic,  centrally  situ- 
ated nucleolus  is  nearly  always  present. 
Cytoplasm. — The  finer  structure   of 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  nerve  cell  is  the 


Fio.  102.— Isolated  nerve  cells  from  the 
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7,  ueurexitt.     Canuin.     x  160.     (After  Sobotto.) 


Fio.  101. — A  unipolar  oanoliok 

CELL  OF   a   FROO. 

a,  cell  body;  6,  nouraxis;  c, 
dendrite.  Methylen  blue.  High- 
ly mA^niflcd.  (After  von  Smir- 
now.) 


subject  of  considerable 
difference  of  opinion. 
The  studies  of  Nissl  have 
shown  that  it  is  divisible 
into  a  substance  which 
is  readily  stained  by 
methylen  blue,  thionin, 
etc.  (the  stainable  sub- 
stance of  Nissl,  tigroid  of 
von  Lenhoss^k),  and  an 
apparently  homogeneous 
substance  which  is  not 
so  readily  stained  (the 
unstainable  substance  of 
Nissl). 
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NissVs  suistance^  or  tigroid,  occurs  in  the  form  of  flake-like 
granules  of  varying  size  and  irregular  shape.  Their  disposition 
within  the  cytoplasm  is  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  dif- 


Ymk  K 


NkUVK    cell    FK«»M    the    OLKACTOUY    bulb   or   A    RABBIT. 


An  arkyiH'hrume  iutvc  oi-ll  in  llu'  parapyknomorphous  condition.    Highly 
niafrnilieil.     (Al\cr  Nissl.) 

ferent  nerve  cells.  Vet  it  has  been  found  that  nerve  cells  occa- 
pying  the  same  })ositi()n  in  any  given  animal  species  always  present 
the  same  typo  of  structure  as  regards  the  disposition  of  their  Nissl 
granules.  According  to  Xissl,  the  following  types  may  be  distin- 
guished : 

A.  SoMATOCiiROMK  NERVE  CELLS,  in  which  the  nucleus  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  cytoplasmic  body. 

1.  Arki/oclirome  nerve  cells^  wliose  stainable  substance  occurs  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  network.  These  cells  are  widely  distrib- 
uted among  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla. 

2.  Stirhochrome  7ierve  cells^  whose  stainable  substance  presents 
a  linear  arrangement,  the  rows  of  granules  being  more  or  less  nearly 
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parallel  either  to  the  nnclear  membrane  or  to  the  surface  of  the 
cell.  These  cells  are  most  abundant  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain. 

3.  Oryochrome  nerve  celh^  whose  stainable  granules  present  a 
tendency  to  agglutinate  into  clumps  or  threads.  These  cells  are 
less  numerous,  but  may  be  found  in  the  corpus  striatum. 

4.  Arkyostichochrome  nerve  cells,  whose  stainable  granules, 
while  presenting  a  delicate  network,  show  at  the  same  time  a  dis- 


^ 


Fxo.  lOi. — Motor  nerve  cell  from  the  ventral  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a 

RABBIT. 

Of  the  thitH)  lower  proccMeii,  the  middle  one  represents  the  neuraxiH.  All  the  other 
pr'HH'sMeH  are  dendritcH.  The  murfrinK  of  the  evil  und  of  tlie  inaHHOH  of  Ktainable  suh- 
Htanec  appear  too  sharp  in  the  nrppHluetion.  At  the  an^le  of  division  of  the  large 
dendrite  at  the  left  nuperior  angle  of  the  cell  is  shown  one  of  the  "  wedges  of  diviaion." 
This  is  classed  as  a  stichoohronie  nerve  cell  in  the  upyknomorphous  condition.  Highly 
magnified.    (After  Niasl.) 
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tinctly  linear  arrangement.  The  Parkinje  cells  of  the  cerebellar 
cortex  are  offered  as  the  only  example  of  this  type.  Even  these 
cells  have  lately  been  considered  as  .  ^ 

belonging  more  distinctly  to  the  ar-  / 

kyochrome  variety  (Nissl  *). 

B.   Cytochrome     nerve     cells, 
which    present    but   very  little  cyto- 


FlO.  10.'. — NKFtVK  <'KI.L  FU<».M  A  (iANM-loN  <)V  THE 
Doir.w.M.  RO«»T  OF  A  CERVICAI.  XEU\  E  OF  A 
RABIUT. 

StiolK^'hromcr  iiorvfcfll  in  tlioapyknoniorpliouscon- 
diti<»ii.     llitrlily  imitfiiirtt'd.     ^ After  NU^l.) 


Fkj.  100.— PrRKI.VJB  CELL  PBOM 
THE  CERERELLAR  CORTEX  OF 
THE    RAIIBIT. 

Arkyosticli^K'hroine  nerve  cell 
in  tlie  upyknoniorpliourt  condition, 
lli^lily  iiia>;nificH].    (AtU*r  Nituil.) 


plasm,  and  whoso  nufleiis  is  small,  being  only  about  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  leucocyte.     Kxamples  of  this  type  are  found  in  the 
granular  layers  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  cortex. 
^Vllg.  Zvitschr.  f.  Psychiat.,  18U8. 
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C.  Karyochromb  nerve  cells,  which  also  present  but  little 
cytoplasm,  but  whose  nucleus  is  large,  being  equal  in  size  to  that  of 
the  average  nerve  cell.  Such  cells  are  also  found  in  the  granular 
layer  of  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

Those  nerve  cells  in  which  the  Nissl  substance  is  abundant  are 
said  to  be  in  a  pyknomorphous^  those  in  which  it  is  scanty  in  an 
apyknomorphous  condition.  The  Nissl  granules  are  apparently 
used  up  during  functional  activity  of  the  nerve  cell. 

The  majority  of  the  coarse  granules  of  stainable  substance  of 
Nissl  present  an  irregular  spindle  shape ;  this  is  particularly  true 
of  those  which  show  a  linear  ar- 
rangement. They  are  sometimes  so 
grouped  as  to  form  two  characteristic 
structures,  the  nuclear  caps  and  the 
division  wedges.  Nuclear  capsy  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  accumula- 
tions of  Nissl  substance,  which  occur 
at  the  poles  of  the  nucleus ;  one,  two, 
or  three  of  these  caps  may  be  in  re- 
lation to  a  given  nucleus.  Division 
wedges  occur  in  the  dendrites,  at  the 
point  of  their  division.  The  wedges 
are  of  a  triangular  shape,  their  con- 
cave base  spanning  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  den- 
dritic process. 

Concerning  the  finer  structure  of 
the  unstainable  substance  of  Nissl 
comparatively  little  is  known.  With 
varying  methods  of  fixation  this  por- 
tion of  the  cellular  cytoplasm  has 
been  found  to  show  very  fine  fibrils 
(Schultze,  Flemming,  Apdthy,  Bethe)  and  fine  acidophile  granules 
(neurosomes  of  Held).  Besides  these  structures  there  remains  a 
homogeneous  ground  substance  or  hyaloplasm,  which,  though  of 
extreme  physiological  imJ)ortance,  in  the  usual  histological  prepa- 
rations presents  no  structure.  Gentrosomes  and  attraction  spheres 
have  been  frequently  observed  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  lower 
vertebrates,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  mammals. 

The  cytoplasm  of  many  nerve  cells  contains  a  characteristic 
brownish-yellow  pigment^  whose  fine  granules  have  a  tendency  to 


Fio.  107.— Nkrvk  cells  or  the 

CEREBELLAR  CORTEX. 

i,  cell  of  Purkinjc  ;  arkyochronie 
tyT>e ;  2,  nerve  cell  of  tlie  granular 
layer ;  curyochroino  type  with  a 
large  nucleiw ;  5,  a  granule  cell  of 
tlie  granular  layer ;  cytochrome  type 
with  a  HHiall  nucleiui  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  a  leucocyte.  Niwrs  stain. 
X  1200. 
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accumulate  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  nucleus.  End  fibrils  of  other 
nerve  cells  have  been  demonstrated  within  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
nerve  cell.  Apathy  has  likewise  demonstrated  that  fibrils  occa- 
sionally pass  from  one  neurone  to  another,  so  that  we  no  longer 
consider  that  a  neurone,  though  a  structural  unit,  is  in  all  cases 
anatomically  independent  of  all  other  neurones.  The  present 
status  of  this  much  discussed  question  seems  to  be  comparable  to 
that  of  the  cell,  as  a  histological  unit  of  structure,  which,  though 
formerly  thouglit  to  exist  independently  of  other  cell  units,  has 
since  been  found  to  be  frequently  connected,  as  by  the  intercellular 
bridges  of  epithelium  and  of  smooth  muscle,  the  syncytial  tissues, 
(•t(!.  The  neurones  of  the  nervous  system,  therefore,  while  being 
usually  related  to  one  another  by  contiguity  or  by  contact  only. 


|l|H       lO'l        .\      NliHVIi     i'»i|  I.     KIJMM     TIIK     THAI'KZOID    NUCLKCB     IN    THE     MrDBRAIir    OF     ▲ 

UAHltir. 

II.  niMHi^l**,  't,  iirniiivi'M  of  citlirr  iirrvc  ivlls  wliioli  terniiDatc  in  relation  and  ap|wr> 
inih  til...  \\\\\\  tlii>  iMt«»p'»MiM  •'!'  tlu'  cvW  Ixuly;  c,  points  of  fuaUm  or  zones  of  conci>»- 
•  iifi  ,  1/  ill  ikIiMix*  \\\iUA\  liiivt<  Immm)  (Mit  olf  cIoHo  to  the  cell  body;  f,  neuroglia.  Iron 
I.Mi.Mi.>MltM      \iiv  liluiily  iMii»rnitW>.l.     (AtVT  Hdd.) 


iiiMN  npi'iinliMHilly  in*  inon»  directly  connected  by  fibrillae,  which 
I'iMiii  llin  iniH'OMOH  ot  (»ne  neurone  to  the  cell  body  or  processes  of 
It  m«mmiihI  iiiMiniiin  (Apathy,  Bethe),  or  by  " concrescence,"  as  de- 
iM  I  iImmI  liy  ll(«M. 

riip  iiiM'vo  (m«I1h  uro  Murrounded  by  a  narrow  interval  which 
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Fio.  109.  —  Intraoellulab 

NETWORK  WITHIN  A  PuR- 
KINJE  CELL  OF  THE  CERE- 
BELLirM  OF  "  StRIX  FLAM- 
MEA." 

Golgi's  stain.    (After  Golgi.) 


separates  them  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  This  is  presumably 
a  lymphatic  or  tissue  juice  space.  Holmgren  has  recently  demon- 
strated, also,  the  presence,  within  the  cytoplasm  of  the  nerve  cell, 
of  minute  canaliculi  which  form  an  intra- 
cellular network,  more  abundant  near  the 
surface  of  the  cell,  and  which  he  has  termed 
juice  canaliculi  {Saftkandlchen).  These 
canaliculi  may  possibly  account  for  the  pe- 
culiar intracellular  network  which  Golgi 
has  recently  demonstrated  in  the  periph- 
ery of  the  nerve  cell  by  a  modification  of 
his  rapid  silver  impregnation  method. 

The  processes  of  the  nerve  cell  are  of 
two  varieties:  the  one,  broad,  granular, 
and  rapidly  dividing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cell  body  into  a  number  of  branching  sub- 
divisions, is  the  dendrite;  the  other,  long, 
slender,  and  finely  fibrillar,  arises  from 
the  cell  body  direct,  or  from  the  base  of 
a  dendrite,  and,  passing  for  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  cell  body,  finally 
enters  the  nerve  fibre  as  its  axis  cylinder,  or  terminates  in  relation 
to  some  distant  nerve  cell.  This  latter  process  is  the  neuraxis. 
Each  cell  body  usually  possesses  a  single  neuraxis  and  several  den- 
drites. Cells  without  a  neuraxis  are  found  in  the  retina  and  in 
the  olfactory  bulb  ;  except  for  these,  all  nerve  cells  in  the  body  of 
man  possess  a  neuraxis  and  usually  but  one  such  process.  The 
subdivision  of  nerve  cells  into  uni-,  bi-,  and  multi-polar  cells  is, 
therefore,  chiefly  based. upon  the  number  of  their  dendrites. 

Dendrites  (protoplasmic  processes). — The  dendrites  of  a  nerve 
cell  vary  from  one  to  a  considerable  number.  They  arise  from 
the  cell  body  by  a  broad  stem,  and  quickly  break  into  branches 
which  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance — in  fact,  the  arbor- 
ization of  the  dendrites  is  usually  so  extensive  that  it  can  be  fol- 
lowed for  only  a  short  portion  of  its  course.  Occasionally  dendrites 
do  not  branch  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  parent  cell  body. 

The  structure  of  the  dendrite  is,  to  all  appearances,  similar  to 
that  of  the  cell  body.  The  stainable  substance  of  Nissl  is  con- 
tinued for  some  distance  into  the  arborizing  dendrites,  which 
often  possess  a  finely  fibrillar  appearance.    In  Qolgi-stained  prepa- 
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rations  the  dendrites  frequently  present  a  thorny  appearance,  due 
to  the  clustering  along  their  borders  of  minute  lateral  projections, 
the  gemmules. 

The  terminal  filaments  of  the  dendritic  arborization  are  fre- 
quently in  relation  with  the  cell  bodies  or  neuraxes  of  other  neu- 
rones, less  frequently  with  the  dendrites  of  other  neurones. 

The  neuraxis  {neuraxon^  dendron^  neurite^  axone^  axis  cylinder 
process). — This  process,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dendrite,  is  long 
and  slender,  as  a  rule  does  not  arborize  near  its  parent  cell  body, 
is  of  smooth  and  regular  contour  in  Golgi  preparations,  and  con- 
tains no  stainable  substance  of  Nissl.  It  arises  from  the  cell  body, 
or  less  frequently  from  the  base  of  a  dendrite,  by  a  conical,  clear 
area,  the  axone  hillock,  which,  like  the  process  itself,  is  devoid  of 
Nissl's  stainable  granules. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  parent  cell  body  the  neuraxis 
gives  oS.  very  fine  lateral  branches,  the  collaterals^  which  leave  the 


FlO.    110. — QOLOI   CELL,  TYPE   I,   FROM  THE   SPINAL  CORD   OF  A   HmiAK  FKTUt. 

At  *  Ls  the  relatively  straight  neuraxis  which  has  already  ^ven  off  one  collateral.    Golgi^ 
stain.    (After  von  Lenhoss^ek.) 

parent  stem  at  nearly  right  angles.  These  delicate  branches  finally 
terminate  by  a  sudden  end  arborization,  or  end  brush,  by  which  each 
neuraxis  is  placed  in  relation  with  a  large  number  of  neurones. 
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FlO.   111. — GOLOI    CELL,    TYPE   II. 

a,  ncuruxis,  which  immcdiutcly 
breakr*  into  a  network  of  fine  col- 
lute  rals.  Golgi's  stain.  (After 
Andriezen,  from  Obersteiner.) 


The  parent  stem  of  the  neuraxis  may  be  finally  exhausted  in  its 
collaterals,  or  it  may  in  turn  end  in  a  terminal  arborization.  Col- 
laterals are  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  proximal  than  in  the 
distal  portion  of  the  neuraxis. 

According  to  the  length  of  their 
neuraxis,  neurones  were  divided  by 
Golgi  into  two  types : 

1.  Golgi  cells.  Type  I  (Deiter's 
cells). 

2.  Golgi  cells,  Type  II  (Golgi's 
cells). 

The  cells  of  Type  I  possess  a  long 
neuraxis  which  passes  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  grey  matter  in  which  it 
arises  and  usually  becomes  the  axis 
cylinder  of  a  nerve  fibre. 

The  cells  of  Type  II  possess  a  short 
neuraxis  which  forms  its  terminal  ar- 
borization in  the  vicinity  of  its  parent 
cell  body.  The  cells  of  tliis  type  are 
usually  association  neurones;  they  place  in  conduction  relation 
other  not  very  remote  neurones.  The  cells  of  Type  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  frequently  projection  neurones;  they  are 
distributed  from  the  nerve  centers  to  other  and  perhaps  very 
different  tissues,  their  course  lying  in  the  long  projection  tracts 
and  nerve  trunks  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  cells  of  Type  II  are  therefore  most  frequently  intrinsic 
or  endogenous  neurones,  their  whole  course  lying  in  one  division 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  e.  g.,  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  cells  of  Type  I  are  more  frequently  extrinsic  or  exoge- 
nous ;  they  arise  in  one  part  of  the  nervous  system  to  be  distributed 
to  a  distant  portion,  e.  g.,  they  arise  in  the  peripheral  ganglia  and 
enter  the  spinal  cord  to  terminate  in  its  grey  matter,  or  vice  versa. 

THE  NEB7E  FIBEE.— The  origin  of  the  nerv-e  fibre  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  portions  of  the  neurone  will  be  appreciated 
by  tracing  the  course  of  tlie  neuraxis  of  a  motor  nerve  cell  of  the 
ventral  horn  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord.  This  process,  ari- 
sing in  the  central  grey  matter,  is  at  first  a  naked  neuraxis.  It 
80on  leaves  the  grey  matter  to  traverse  the  white  matter  and 
makes  its  exit  from  the  spinal  cord  as  the  axis  cylinder  of  one  of 
the  fibres  of  an  anterior  nerve  root.  On  leaving  the  grey  matter 
9 
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the  neuraxis  acquires  a  cylindrical  sheath  of  myelin  substance,  the 
medullary  sheath^  myelin  sheath^  or  white  substance  of  Schwann. 

On  entering  the  anterior  nerve  root,  which  lies  outside  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  neuraxis  receives  a  connective 
tissue  sheath,  the  neurilemma  or  uncleated  sheath  of  Schwann. 
The  neuraxis  retains  these  two  sheaths  until  near  its  termination, 
when  the  sheaths  suddenly  stop,  the  neuraxis  becoming  again 
naked  as  it  breaks  into  terminal  fibrils. 

Not  all  nerve  fibres  are  medullated,  nor  do  they  all  possess  a 
nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann.  The  neuraxes  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  are  not  supplied  with  a  neurilemma  until  they  pierce 
the  meninges  to  enter  the  nerve  roots.  Those  of  the  grey  matter 
also  have  no  appreciable  medullary  sheath.  The  neuraxes  of  the 
peripheral  nerve  trunks  and  ganglia  are  all  supplied  with  a  neuri- 
lemma except  at  their  terminals,  as  already  explained.  Yet  some 
of  the  peripheral  neuraxes  have  a  medullary  sheath,  while  others 
have  none.  A  neuraxis  with  its  enveloping  sheaths  constitutes  a 
nerve  fibre,  and  upon  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  these  sheaths 
nerve  fibres  'nay  be  classified  as  follows : 

A.  Medullated  nerve  fibres H-  ^Uh  a  neurilemma. 

(  2.  Without  a  neurilemma. 

Tj    AT  ;j   n  i.  J  fii  \  3.  With  a  neurilemma. 

B.  Non-medullated  nerve  fibres . .  .       „^.  , 

/  4.  Without  a  neurilemma. 

1.  Medullated  Nerve  Fibres  with  a  Neurilemma.— Nearly  all  the 

nerve  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve  trunks  and  ganglia  and 
some  of  those  of  the  sympatlietic  nerves  are  of  this  type.  These 
nerve  fibres  consist  essentially  of  three  cylindrical  structures :  the 
a.n's  cylinder^  wliich  is  the  continuation  of  the  neuraxis  of  a  nerve 
cell,  and  which  forms  the  central  portion  or  core  of  the  nerve  fibre ; 
tlie  medullary  slieath^  which  forms  a  hollow  cylinder  inclosing  the 
axis  cylinder,  and  which  suffers  frequent  interruptions,  as  will  be 
described  ;  and  the  near ilnnmay  which  is  an  extremely  thin  invest- 
ing sheath  of  connective  tissue  origin,  and  forms  an  uninterrupted 
envelope  from  the  point  where  the  nerve  fibre  leaves  the  central 
nervous  system  to  a  point  near  the  end  of  the  fibre  where  the 
axis  cylinder  breaks  into  its  terminal  fibrils.  To  these  structures 
an  investing  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  the  sheath  of  Henle,  is 
sometimes  added.  It  is  derived  from  the  connective  tissue  enihh 
neurum  in  wliich  the  nerve  fibres  are  embedded.  It  serves  to  support 
the  capillary  blood  vessels  destined  for  the  supply  of  tlie  nerve  fibres. 
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Nerve  flbree  arv  m'*'u  m  truiiM>otioti ;  ihdr  myelin 
i^hejitlfs  are  block,  their  uuiuitxis  luu^t&lncd,  Otimium 
Utroxid,     Photo.     «  7t>0. 


The 


The  axia  cylinder  presents  a  finely  fibrillar  structure.  The 
nature  of  these  fibrils  is  not  well  understood.  In  certain  nerve 
fibres  of  the  lower  animals  these  fibrils  have  a  tendency  to  collect 
into  the  center  of  the 
axis  cylinder,  leaving 
a  peripheral  clear 
zone ;  this  diBtribu- 
tion  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  those 
fibres  which  are  not 
supplied  with  a  med- 
ullary sheath*  In 
mammals,  however, 
the  fibrill©  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the 
axis  cylinder,  the 
clear  peripheral  area 
being  corresponding- 
ly diminished  until  in  man  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized. 
fibrils  of  the  lower  animals  are  also  coarser. 

Ap&thy,  studying  chiefly  the  lower  animals,  has  considered  these 
^^  ultimate  fibriUw '^  to  be  the  conducting  elenient  of  the  nerve 
fibre.  Others,  however,  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  intervening 
clear  portion,  the  neuroplasm  of  Schieflerdecker,  as  containing 
the  active  conducting  element  of  the  fibre. 

The  axis  cylinder  is,  under  certain  conditions,  at  least,  found  to 
be  inclosed  by  an  extremely  delicate  membrane,  the  axilemma  of 
Kuhne.  The  existence  of  this  membrane  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
living  axis  cylinder  bus  been  denied  by  otlicrs, 

The  medullary  sheath  (white  subdauct*^  of  Srhivaftn,  mtjelin 
sheath)  forms  a  cylindrical  investment  for  the  axis  cylinder.  It 
appears  to  be  retained  in  position  by  the  neurilemma,  for  when 
the  latter  is  ruptured  the  myelin  exudes  in  the  form  of  "  myelin 
drops."  The  myelin  thns  obtained  possesses  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  a  fat.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  blackened  by  osmium 
tetroxid,  By  extraction  with  ether  the  myelin  can  be  removed, 
leaving  behind  a  network  of  nmrakeratin.  It  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  this  network  exists  in  the  living  nerve  fibre. 

At  frequent  intervids  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  fibre  its  myelin 
sheath  sulTors  complete  interruption,  thus  forming  the  annular 
constrictions  or  nmlas  of  Ifanvien     At  these  points  the  neuri- 
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lemma  dips  in  antil  it  is  in  contact  with  the  axis  cylinder.     Both 

axis  cjlinder  and  ncurilemoia 


B 


/- 


n- 
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Fig.    ll;i    ->iEBVE    F10tL£9. 

X  ftixd  B.  from  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a 
r»t»bitt  iftolatf'd  hy  tcosinir,  (ind  viewed  lO 
proillo ;  C»  II  ?Po«p  of  nerve  fibred  In  tmn- 
wetion,  from  tlie  isdiitic  Jivrvo  of  «  dog. 
a,  iK!<tiruxiii ;  &»  ruairiltsmmji  projecting'  bc- 
ywid  the  tnrii  vrnl  nf  fht  fibre;  tl,  nueieti^; 
A,  <:tuloijiiur)Ufii  Of  lilimu**  nticatli  of  Henk« ; 
/,  Sc'btiadt^Luiitcnaann  Unts*;  n,  nod«*  of 
Ranvicr.     0«imlutji  t«troi.fd.     A  «iid  B, 


are   eontmaed    pajst    the    node 
wiihoat  interraptioD. 

The  successive  nodes  ot 
Ranrier  divide  the  nerve  fibre 
into  inierannnlar  »fffments. 
Within  each  intcmnnular  seg- 
ment  the  medullary  gbeath,  on 
blackening  with  osmium  tet- 
roxid,  presents  clear  intervals 
which  penetrate  the  myelin 
sheath  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  obliquely 
disposed  clear  lines  or  incisions. 
These  incisures  of  Schmidt 
{Sehmidl  -  Luntermann  iiHt^) 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained and  can  not  be  demon- 
strated in  the  living  fibre^  yet 
they  present  a  constant  form 
and  are  always  present  in  osmie 
preparations**  These  incisurea 
subdi^-ide  the  interannular  seg- 
ments of  the  medullary  sheath 
into  mednUary  sefiments* 

In  preparations  of  fresh 
nerve  fibres  which  have  been 
treated  with  silver  nitrate  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Ran- 
vier,  the  solution  is  found  to 
enter  the  fibre  most  readily  at 
the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  so  that  if 
blackened  by  exposure  to  the 
sunlight,  minute  +-like  appear- 
ances are  seen  at  each  node. 
By  prolongpd  maceration  in 
weak  solutions  of  silver  nitrate 


♦  Schmidt  i>ri finally  connideroil  them  to  be  the  opticjil  expression  of  fold*  in 
tho  outer  Hbruiin  cf>aia»  Latit^rmiiua  And  othets  have  shown  that  Lh«y  at« 
within  the  neurtltsniiuti. 
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the  solution  penetrates  still  farther  and  the  blackened  axis  cylin- 
der is  found  to  possess  spiral  transverse  markings  which  are  quite 
characteristic.  The  true  meaning  of  these  appearances  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained.*  Because  of  the  apparent  greater 
permeability  of  the  fibre  at  these  points,  these  peculiarities  have 
been  taken  to  indicate  a  certain  relation  of  the  annular  constric- 
tions to  the  nutrition  of  the  fibre. 

The  neurilemma  {nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann)  is  the  outer- 
most of  the  nerve  fibre  sheaths.  It  is  of  distinctly  mesoblastic 
origin  and  makes  its  appearance  prior  to  the  medullary  sheath. 
It  forms  a  very  delicate  membrane,  which  incloses  the  myelin  sub- 
stance, and  at  each  node  of  Ranvier  comes  into  contact  with  the 
axis  cylinder. 

Attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  neurilemma  in  each  inter- 
node,  and  usually  but  one  for  each  internodal  segment,  is  an  oval 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  minute  amount  of  finely 
granular  cytoplasm.  This  structure  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  embryonal  neurilemma  is  formed  by  connective  tissue  cells 
which  become  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  primitive  fibre, 
one  cell,  as  a  rule,  supplying  each  internodal  segment,  and  its  nu- 
cleus with  a  minute  amount  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm  is, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  considered  to  remain  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  neurilemma. 

2.  Medullated  Nerve  Fibres  without  a  Neurilemma.— This  type 
of  nerve  fibre  composes  the  white  matter  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  axis  cylinder  does  not,  of  course,  differ  in  the  least 
from  those  of  the  previous  variety  and  will  need  no  further  de- 
scription. 

The  medullary  sheath  is,  also,  similar  in  its  finer  structure  to 
that  of  the  previous  type,  but  since  no  neurilemma  is  present, 
these  fibres  possess  no  nodes  of  Ranvier.  The  medullary  sheath 
of  the  fibres  found  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  is,  therefore,  uninterrupted.  Its  surface  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  neuroglia  network,  which  forms  the  supporting  tissue  of 
these  organs. 

3.  9on-medullated  Nerve  Fibres  with  a  Neurilemma  {sympa- 
thetic nerve  fibres^  RemaFs  fibres), — The  most  of  the  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  system  are  of  this  type.  The  axis  cylinder  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  previous  types.     The  medullary  sheath  is 


♦  They  have  been  usually  considered  to  be  artifacts. 
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either  entirely  absent  or,  at  most*  very  insignificani  in  these  fibres. 
The  nouri lemma  is  perhaps  incomplete  at  times,  but  exhibits  fre- 
quent  nucltl  along  the  course  of  the  fibre.  Fibres  of  this  tjx>e 
are  of  quite  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  cranial  nerves  of  the  cere- 
hro-gpinal  system.  Other  cerebro-spinal  nerve  fibres  lose  their 
medullary  sheath  and  finally  also  their  neurilemma  prior  to  their 
termination, 

4.  Hon-medullated  N'erve  FibreB  without  a  NeurOemma. — These 
fibres  are  naked  axis  cylinders  and  as  such  are  found  at  the  cjto- 
proximal  end  of  the  neuraxis  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  at  the  cytoclistal  end  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  neuraxis  in  its  arborization  of  terminal  fibrils.  In  man 
nerve  fibres  are  of  this  type  throughout  their  entire  course,  only  in 
the  olfactory  nerves. 

ITEBYE  TETJITKa— The  nerve  fibres  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
Byatem  are  united  into  bundles  to  form  the  nerve  trunks  or  nerves* 

Each  nerve  is  enr- 
ff  ^  ^.      b  rounded  by  a  heavy 

connective  tissue 
sheath,  the  eptnew 
riwm,  which  sends 
trabecuhim-Uke  sep- 
ta into  the  nerve. 
These  septa  subdi- 
vide the  nerve  trunk 
into  gnmller  bundles 
of  nerve  fibres,  the 
funiculi.  The  fu- 
niculus forms  a 
compact  bundle  of 
nerve  fibres,  and  is  in 
turn  invested  with 
a  sheath  of  dense 
connective  tissue, 
the  perinrnrinm.  TIeuce  the  perineurium  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  th(*  ftniiruluH  us  does  tlie  epineurium  to  the  wlidle  nerv*^ 
trunk. 

From  tht'  inner  gurface  of  the  perineurium^  septa  pass  into  the 
funieulurt  \\\\\\  hreak  up  to  form  h  tine  connective  tissue  framework 
between  the  individual  nerve  fibres.  Thus  the  nerve  fibres  ar© 
embedded  in  a  delicate  connective  tissue  slieath.    On  teasing  the 


■^. '  n 


h' 

fm.  Hi.— TuAiMKCTioir  <rr  fni  miatic  iwrti  of  x  do«. 

Tim  flit  eot!»  and  the  royoUn  Ahcnih^  of  the  nerve  fibre* 
liAVo  ttcoii  blaekGncd  by  CMuiiikui  tetroxid.  a,  fut  oeUa ; 
h,  b%  blood  vomcIn,  thAt  nt  b*  Ilcss  within  ii  fliuieulus;  r^ 
rpinpuHiim  ;  d»  pt'rinriiriuiii ;  «»  ciuprt  hnnd^  of  the  eodo- 
liourlum*    t>wmUiui  k'troxid,     Photo,     x  W, 
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nerve  fibres  with  needles  this  fibrous  endoneurium  remains  adher- 
ent to  the  surface  of  the  nerve  fibre  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
an  outermost  fibrous  sheath,  the  so-called  connective  tissue  sheath 
of  Henle. 

Nerve  trunks  frequently  branch,  the  branches  being  formed 
either  by  an  individual  funiculus  or  by  groups  of  funiculi.  In 
the  smaller  nerve  trunks  the  funiculi  are  further  subdivided.  It 
is  by  anastomosis  of  the  funiculi  that  most  of  the  nerve  plexuses 
are  formed.  Individual  nerve  fibres  of  the  medulla  ted  type  do 
not  branch  except  in  those  portions  which  are  naked  axis  cylin- 
ders, viz.,  at  the  cytoproximal  portion  of  the  neuraxis  by  means 
of  collaterals,  and  at  the  cytodistal  portion  by  means  of  end 
arborizations.  Occasionally  also  the  nerve  fibre  divides  at  a  node 
of  Ranvier. 

Vascular  Supply. — The  nerve  trunks  are  well  supplied  with 
blood  vessels.  The  larger  of  these  are  found  in  the  epineurium, 
and  from  them  branches  of  considerable  size  enter  the  septa  to  be 
distributed  through  the  perineurium  to  the  funiculi.  The  coarser 
septa  of  the  endoneurium  contain  minute  arteries  and  veins.  A 
capillary  network  with  elongated  meshes  occupies  the  finer  di- 
visions of  the  endoneurium,  its  vessels  being  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  the  nerve  fibres. 

Perivascular  lymphatic  vessels  abound  in  the  epineurium  and 
its  septa,  and  lymphatic  tissue  spaces  are  found  throughout 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve  trunk.  Where  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerve  trunks  penetrate  the  meninges  these  lymphatic 
vessels  are  said  to  be  continuous  with  the  similar  vessels  of  the 
dura  mater. 

Minute  nerve  fibre  bundles,  nervt  nervorum,  are  also  found  in 
the  epineurium ;  their  fibres  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  distributed 
to  the  blood  vessels. 

GAVGLIA. — A  ganglion  may  be  described  as  a  group  of  nerve 
cells  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  peripheral  nerve  trunk.  The 
largest  of  the  ganglia  form  fusiform  swellings  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  smallest,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  nerve  cells,  and 
these  must  be  sought  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  can  only 
be  found  by  the  most  careful  observation. 

Whatever  may  be  their  size,  all  ganglia  appear  to  have  a  simi- 
lar structure,  except  for  those  differences  which  characterize  the 
sympathetic  as  distinguished  from  the  cerobro-spinal  type.    The 
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essential  olenients  of  gtructure  are  the  nerve  eclls,  rieri*e  fibres, 
and  a  supporting  framework  of  rather  dense  connective  tissue* 

Many  of  the  nerve  cells  of  thct  adult  inamnuil  are  unipolar  in 
the  cerebrc>-i?pinal  ganglia,  but  are  usually  multipolar  in  the  sympa- 
thetic. The  spinal  ganglia  of  the  lower  vertebrates  ami  of  the 
embryo  mammal,  however,  contain  bipolar  ganglion  eells.    In  mam* 


h—  a 
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at  funiGuH  derived  itx^m  the  tiorvo  tnmk  ;  6,  aer\'o  oolla,    lbamt<;in  mid  cosin* 
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mals  the  two  proi^esses  fuse  to  form  a  single  one  whieh  branches 
in  a  Y-  or  T-like  manner  soon  after  leaving  the  parent  cell  body. 

The  nerve  cells  of  all  ganglia  are  surrounded  by  a  peculiar 
connective  tissue  capsule.  It  is  comj>ospd  of  flattened  endothe- 
lioid  connective  tissue  cells  which  form  a  complete  investment  for 
thu  nerve  cell  and  arc  continued  on  to  its  processes,  possibly  be- 
coming conlinuous  with  the  neurilemma.  TJie  capside  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  closely  applied  to  the  cell,  but  leaves  a  narrow  interval 
which  is  occupied  by  lymph  or  "tissue  juice." 
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FlO.  116. — A  NERVE  CELL  FROM 
A      SECTION      OF     A     HUMAN 

Gasserian  ganglion. 
Ccapsulo.  NiBsPs  stain,    x  500. 


other,  especially  in 
sympathetic  system,  where 
they  were  formerly  but 
little  understood.  In  the 
spinal  ganglia  Dogiel  * 
describes  two  types  of  gan- 
glion cells:  (1)  in  which 
the  processes  are  thick 
and  pa»s  out  of  the  gan- 
glion to  become  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  a  medullated 
nerve  fibre,  and  (2)  cells 
with  slender  processes 
which  break  up  within 
the  ganglion  and  whose 
terminal  branches  form 
a  pericapsular  plexus 
around  the  cell  capsule ; 
from  this  plexus  fine  end 
branches  penetrate  the 
capsule  to  form  a  pericel- 
lular arborization  about 
the  nerve  cell  itself.  The 
cells  of  this  latter  type 
might  be  said  to  serve  as 


In  its  finer  structure  the  ganglionic 
neurones  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any 
way  from  other  neurones.  The  large 
vesicular  nucleus  with  its  distinct  nu- 
cleolus readily  distinguishes  these  cells 
from  those  of  neighboring  tissues. 

Recent  studies  of 
the  ganglion  cells  by         ^ 
Dogiel,  Ranvier,  and 
Cajal  have  doDe  much 
to    exjjlain    the    re- 
lations of 
theae  cells 
to  each 
the 


Fio.  117. — Schematic  representation  of  the  re- 
lations OF  the  STRUCTrRES  COMPOSING  A 
spinal   GANGLION. 

A  and  B,  ventral  and  dorsal  spinal  nerve  roots  ; 
r,  a  Hpinal  nerve  ;  D  and  E^  its  ventral  and  dorsal 
divisions;  F,  its  ramus  conununicans.  a,  nerve 
cells  of  the  first  iype^  whoso  neuraxes  divide  and 
form  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  periphenU  and  a  central 
nerve  fibre  ;  6,  nerve  cells  of  the  second  type,  whose 
neuraxes,  n,  end  in  a  felt  work  about  the  cells  of  the 
first  tyiKJ ;  «,  sympathetic  nerve  fibres  whieh  termi- 
nate in  a  ba>*ket  work  alM»ut  the  cell  bodies  of  the 
second  type  of  ganglion  cells.    (After  Do^riel.) 


♦  Anat.  Anz.,  1806. 
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association  neurones  within  the  ganglion.  Nerve  fibres  from  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  also  enter  the  spinal  ganglia  and  form  peri- 
cellular arborizations  about  the  cells  of  the  second  type.  Dogiel 
also  finds  that  multipolar  ganglion  cells  occur  in  the  spinal  gan- 
glia of  the  adult  as  well  as  of  the  embryo. 

In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  Dogiel  *  likewise  recognizes  two 
cell  types:  (1)  small  multipolar  fusiform  or  stellate  nerve  cells 
with  5  to  20  dendrites  and  a  neuraxis  which  enters  the  nerve 
trunks  as  *a  non-medullated  fibre,  but  may  later  acquire  a  thin  med- 
ullary sheath ;  (2)  larger  spheroidal  nerve  cells  with  1  to  16  den- 
drites and  a  single  neuraxis  which  also  enters  the  nerve  trunk  as 
a  non-medullated  nerve  fibre,  but  may  later  acquire  a  very  thin 
medullary  sheath.  The  dendrites  of  Type  II  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  Type  I  by  being  very  long  and  slender  and  also  by 
entering  the  nerve  trunks,  to  pass,  presumably,  to  neighboring 
ganglia.  The  dendrites  of  the  first  cell  type,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  shorter,  thicker,  and  end  in  relation  with  other  cells  within 
the  same  ganglion. 

The  ganglionic  cell  group  is  eccentrically  placed  as  regards  the 
axis  of  the  nerve  trunk,  some  funiculi  apparently  passing  the 
ganglion  without  being  in  any  way  connected  with  its  nerve  cells. 

The  sympathetic  differ  from  the  cerebro-spinal  ganglia  chiefly 
in  the  preponderance  of  non-medullated  nerve  fibres  in  the  former 
and  of  the  meduUated  type  in  the  latter.  Just  as  the  cerebro- 
spinal ganglia  receive  a  few  non-medullated  sympathetic  fibres,  so 
also  the  sympathetic  ganglia  receive,  through  the  medium  of  the 
rami  comniunicantes,  a  certain  number  of  meduUated  nerve  fibres 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Moreover,  with  the  intense  stain- 
ing method  of  Weigert  very  thin  medullary  sheaths  may  now  be 
demonstrated  where  formerly  they  were  not  suspected. 

The  ganglia  are  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  lymphatic 
vessels  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  nerve  trunks  in  whose  course 
they  occur. 

♦Anat.  Anz.,  18d6. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PEBIPHEILAL  NERVE  TERMINATIONS: 
END  OSGANS 


All  peripheral  nerve  fibres  end  either  as  terminal  fibrils  or  in 
relation  to  a  highly  specialized  end  organ.  The  function  of  these 
latter  bodies  is  apparently  included  in  the  changing  of  ordinary 
stimuli — mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  etc. — into  a  nerve  im- 
pulse, or,  vice  versa^  the  changing  of  a  nerve  impulse  to  a  cell 
stimulus  which  results  in  motion,  secretion,  etc.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  tissue  cells  which  are  thus  stimulated.  Some  of  the 
nerve  end  organs  are  connected  with  centrifugal  (motor)  fibres, 
others  with  centripetal  (sensory)  fibres.  Nerve  endings  are  found 
in  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  with  the  exception  of  carti- 
lage and  the  calcareous  tissue  of  the  bones. 

NERVE   ENDINGS   IN    EPITHELIUM 

Intra-epithelial  nerve  fibrils  are  derived  from  nerve  fibre  plex- 
uses in  the  subjacent  connective  tissue ;  the  epithelium  usually 
receives  a  very  abundant 
nerve  supply.  The  follow- 
ing types  of  intra-epithelial 
nerve  endings  have  to  be 
considered. 

I.  EID  7IBSILS.— This 
form  of  nerve  termination 
has  been  demonstrated  in 
all  the  varieties  of  epith^>  Kio.  n- 
linm.  Terminal  nerve  fibreH 
enter  the  epithelial  tisHue 
as  naked  fibril«,  ofK^'n  Home- 
what  varicose,  which  form  a 

delicsle  plexa«  U-Awh^m  th#^  epith^Oial  orll«.     The  terrriinal  fibrils 
of  this  plezoi  frequently  end  in  minute  knob-like  enlargements 
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*. — Tactile  cell?  ix  th«  EprrHELim  or 

mt    ».Kv':X    vF    A    tillXLA-PlO. 

a,  tr.oti'o  v^xM  ;  r,  tpiib.elial  tvU ;  m,  tactile  nien- 
iiH'us.  at  x]:v  end  vl  a  norvc  fibril;  n,  urrve  fibre. 
C'lilorM  of  e.'kl.  lli;:ir»y  iiuiiTinlit-d,  i, After  Kan- 
vit-r. ' 


which  are  in  contact  with  the  surface,  bat  rarely,  if  ever,  pene- 
trate the  interior  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  ""  trefoil  plat e^  '"  of 
Bet  he  represent  nnnsnally  large  end  knobs. 

II.  TACTILE  CELLS  (Merkel).->The8e  are  modified  epithelial 

cells,  with  clear  cytoplasm  and  a  slightly  Tesicolar  nncleus,  which 

^^^^>^  ^^^  found   in   the  deeper 


layers  of  the  stratified  epi- 
thelium of  the  epidermis 
and  in  the  root  sheaths 
of  hairs.  These  cells  are 
recognized  by  their  vesicu- 
lar character  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  occur  most 
abundantly  in  the  inter- 
papillary  portions  of  the 
epidermis.  The  deeper 
surface  of  the  tactile  cell 
rests  in  a  cup-like  expan- 
sion of  a  terminal  nerve 
fibril  which  is  known  as 
the  tactile  menisais. 

III.  NEUEO-EPITHELIUM.— The  cells  of  some  types  of  neuro- 
epitholiiHii,  e.  g.,  the  olfactory  cells,  are  true  nerve  cells;  others 
are  ni()ditk*cl  ei>itlielial  colls,  in  relation  to  which  the  nerves  termi- 
nate by  iiitorcollular  end  fibrils.  The  neuro-epithelium  of  the  eye 
and  the  oar  will  bo  described  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  these 
organs,  that  of  the  gustatory  organ  forms  typical  nerve  end 
organs,  tho  taste  buds. 

IV.  TASTE  BUDS  {gutifatory  orgaji).— These  end  organs  ap- 
pear to  bo  ooncornod  with  tho  special  sense  of  taste.  They  occur 
in  tho  stratified  opitholium  of  tho  base  of  the  tongue,  uvula,  soft 
I)alato,  and  epiglottis.  Disse  lias  also  found  similar  structures 
in  tho  nasal  mucous  niombrane.  They  are  most  abundant  on  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  circum vallate  papillae  of  the  tongue  and 
on  tho  walls  of  tho  sulci  in  tho  foliate  papillae  which  are  most 
highly  developed  in  tho  rabbit.  They  are  occasionally  found  on 
the  fuTigiforni  ])aj)ilhT  of  tho  tongue,  where  they  occur  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  fetal  life  but  mostly  disappear  before  birth,  and 
in  tlu?  lateral  walls  of  tho  sulci  about  the  circumvallate  papillae. 

Tasto  buds  are  ovoid,  ellipsoidal,  or  spheroidal  masses  which 
occui)y  almost  the  entire  depth  of   the  epithelial  layer.     Their 
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broad  base  rests  upon  the  basement  membrane,  their  narrower 
apex  extends  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelium.  The  apex 
of  the  bud  is  thus  covered  by  the  superficial  squamous  epithelial 
cells  except  for  a  narrow  tubular  opening  which  overlies  the  su- 
perficial pole  of  the  end  organ.  This  canal  presents  an  external 
and  an  internal  ostium,  respectively  designated  the  outer  and 
inner  taste  pore.  The  inner  taste  pore  leads  into  a  goblet-shaped 
depression  in  the  apex  of  .^• 

;^  o 

1^ 


Ctmtt 


Siupporting  cell. 
Nrtiri}-epitfieUal 


•Nenyg  fibrils. 


the  taste  bud,  into  which 
the  cuticular  processes  of 
the  gustatory  cells  pro- 
ject (von  Ebner  *). 

The  taste  buds  con- 
sist essentially  of  two 
varieties  of  cells,  the  gus- 
tatory and  the  susten- 
tacular.  The  latter  in- 
clude the  broad  outer 
sustentacular  or  tegmen- 
tal cells  at  the  surface 
of  the  bud,  the  inner 
sustentacular  cells  with- 
in, and  the  basal  cells 
which  lie  near  the  base- 
ment membrane. 

The  gustatory  cells 
are  slender  neuro-epithe- 

lial  structures  whose  nucleus  causes  a  fusiform  enlargement  near 
their  center  or  toward  the  basal  end.  Their  cytoplasm  is  finely 
granular;  their  nucleus  stains  deeply  and  is  ovoid  or  rod-shaped. 
The  distal  end  of  the  cell  carries  a  delicate,  highly  refractive 
cuticular  process  which  projects  beyond  the  apices  of  the  susten- 
tacular cells  and  as  far  as  the  inner  taste  pore.  Their  proximal 
end  is  often  bifid,  forked,  or  so  flattened  as  to  form  a  foot-like 
extremity  which  is  connected  with  the  basal  cells  by  fine  processes. 

The  outer  and  inner  sustentacular  cells  are  elongated  epithe- 
lioid cells,  having  an  ovoid  or  spheroidal  vesicular  nucleus  which 
causes  no  bulging  of  the  protoplasm,  and  a  coarsely  reticular  and 
frequently  vacuolated  cytoplasm.     Tlie  distal  ends  of  the  cells 


Fio.  120. — Schematic  repuksextation  of  a 

TASTE    BUD. 

(After  Ilermunn,  from  Buhm  and  von  Duvidoff.) 


♦  Kolliker's  Ilaudbuih. 
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taper  to  blunt  points,  which  collectiTcly  form  the  lateral  wull  of 
?.  Ebtier's  goblet-«haped  cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  taste  bncL 
The  proximal  end  is  broad,  often 
bluut  or  serrated,  and^  like  the 
gttiUtory  cells,  it  is  connected 
with  the  baeal  cells  by  proto- 
plasmic processes. 
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F»o.  1*21,— Taste  bfd  rwm  thi  RtriLur  To^rocK. 


A^Ui  InnMrttUilittitl  ftcctinn;  B»  transection  through  tlie  diMpprr  third:  C  iTtirvtseetiun 
UkmuKh  tlio  lm»e.  J?s,  b«ii»ttl  celU;  Es,  extrs-bullmr  ch?IU;  G*.  tftwtjUorjr  wll ;  L,  It-uco 
cyt<j»,  In  A  one  of  thcwt  is  soeu  iti  the  pore;  /^t  fH'rijzvtniiuU  &p«t'e;  i^,  i^u1>;i«mtuftl 
w|i<*tt'« ;  Np,  oiniieciivo  tiftsuo  of  th«  luiiicn  propriii ;  &,  aui»tcntucuiur  cvlb  j  j:,  ouibs  of 
th«  liiljuocnt  opHhc'Uuui.    (After  Gniberg.) 

The  basal  cells  (ITermaTin)  are  flattPiied  bodies  with  small 
ovoid  Vi'flit'uliir  iniclei  and  a  relatively  small  amount  of  cytoplasm 
whlc3h  is  prolonged  into  numerous  processes  that  appear  to  be 
nuitiniioud  with  the  Bustentaeuhir  and  giiatatory  cells.  These 
t't'lk  have  been  considered  as  having  a  similar  function  to  the 
Bustentacular  cells. 

The  iierro  fibrils  of  the  taste  buds  are  derived  from  a  sub- 
epithelial plexus  which  distributes  terminal  fibrils  to  the  gustatory 
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and  sustentacular  cells — intragemmal  fibres — and  to  the  interven- 
ing portions  of  the  stratified  epithelium — intergemmal  fibres — 
where  they  terminate  in  end  fibrils.  Von  Lenhossek  *  states  that 
the  intragemmal  and  intergemmal  fibres  are  never  derived  from 
the  same  nerve  fibre.  Circumgemmal  fibres,  distributed  as  vari- 
cose fibrils  to  the  surface  of  the  taste  bud,  may,  however,  arise 
from  the  same  nerve  fibre  as  the  intragemmal  branches. 

Those  nerve  fibres  which  enter  the  taste  buds  form  fine  vari- 
cose fibrils  which  are  closely  applied  to,  but  are  not  continuous 
with,  the  gustatory  and  the  sustentacular  cells.  The  terminal 
twigs  of  these  fibrils  end  by  minute  end  knobs  which  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  varicosities  (Fig.  118). 
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The  nerve  fibres  form  extensive  plexuses  in  the  connective 
tissues  from  which  terminal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  epi- 
thelium, the  walls  of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  to  the 
numerous  sensory  end  organs  which  occur  in  great  abundance 
in  most  of  the  connective  tissues.  Nerves  also  terminate  in  con- 
nective tissue  by  free  end  fibrils  some  of 
which,  as  in  the  epithelial  tissues,  possess 
minute  end  knobs.  Free  nerve  endings  of 
this  nature  occur  in  the  tendons,  the  lungs, 
the  stomachial  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  meninges,  and  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  corium  of  the  skin  and  the  hair 
follicles  (terminaisoyis  hideriformes  of  Ran- 
vier). 

The  following  types  of  nerve  end  organs 
are  found  in  connective  tissue  : 

I.  TACTILE  COEPUSCLES  {touch  cor- 
puacles  of  Meissner), — These  organs  are 
formed  by  the  terminal  expansion  of  a  nerve 
fibre,  which  forms  a  varicose  plexus  inclosed 
within  a  delicate  connective  tissue  sheath. 
The  nerve  fibre,  or  its  primary  brandies, 
prior  to  its  ultimate  division  makes  several 
spiral  turns  about  the  corpuscle.    The  course 


BI  V 

Yui.   122. — TArTir.E    cor- 

PIHCLE  OF  MeIS8NEK 
KUOM  THE  HKIN  OF 
THE    HIM  AN    TOK. 

///,  \)\(K>(\  vesst'l ;  iV, 
iiK'dullatt'd  nerve  fibre, 
lliirhly  rnajfnified.  (After 
Si'hiellerdec'ker.) 


♦  Anat.  Anz.,  1892. 
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Tactile  corpuscles  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  cutaneous 
papillm  of  the  finger  tips  and  less  abundantly  in  other  portions 
of   the  skin;   they  have  also  been  found  in  the  conjunctiva 


Fio.  126. — Genital  coRprscLss  from  thk  clitoris  of  a  rabbit. 

A  single  neuraxiH  fVom  the  nerve  plexus  enters  each  corpuscle.    Methyien  blue.    Highly 

magnified.     ( After  Ketzius. ) 

(Dogiel*).    They  appear  to  be  concerned  with  the  finer  tactile 
sensations. 

II.  ETTFFINrS  END  OEGANS.— These  bodies  resemble  the 
tactile  corpuscles  in  structure  but  possess  a  definite,  though  thin, 
connective  tissue  sheath  within  which  the  terminal  arborization 


Flo.  127.— A  Pacinian  coRpr^cLE  from  the  mesentery  of  a  cat. 
A^  a  nearly  axial  section  ;  7?,  a  transection.     Ilematein  and  orange  G.     x  410. 

of  the  nerve  fibre  is  embedded  in  a  granular  core.  They  occur  in 
the  deeper  part  of  the  true  skin  near  its  junction  with  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  in  the  connective  tissue  septa  of  the  latter, 
whereas  the  tactile  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  papillary  layer  of 


10 


♦  Arch.  f.  niik.  Anut.,  1891. 
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the  akin.     RuflSni  *  states  that  they  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the 

skin  of  the  finger  tips,  where  they  rival  in  number  the  rather  more 
__  deeply  placed  Pacinian  corpuscles. 

The  Ruffini  organs  are  cylindrical 
in  shape  and  their  nerve  fibres  usually 
enter  at  the  side  of  the  organ,  though 
occasionally  at  its  end.  Now  and  then 
a  single  branching  nerve  fibre  is  dis- 
tributed to  several  of  these  end 
organs. 

III.  END  BULBS  (Krause). — These 
structures,  together  with  those  which 
follow,  form  the  so-called  encapsulated 
nerve  end  organs.  In  the  end  bulbs 
the  nerve  forms  a  terminal  arboriza- 
tion of  varicose  and  knobbed  fibrils 
which  freely  anastomose  (Dogiel,  Ruf- 
fini). The  bulb  is  invested  with  a 
distinct  connective 
tissue  capsule.  On 
entering  the  bulb  J^'^W^       \ 

the     nerve     fibre  J  \ 

loses    its    sheaths  '^l  ^ 

and  the  perineu- 
rium becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the 
capsule  of  the 
bulb.  Within  the 
(Mipsule  the   nerve 

fibrils  are  embedded  in  a  granular  intier  bulb, 
Tlie  end  bulbs  vary  much  in  both  size  and 

sha})e.     They  may  be  either  spheroidal,  ovoid, 

twisted  or  convoluted,  branched  or  compound, 

or  cylindroid.     Th^y  are  abundantly  found  in 

the  conjunctiva,  but  also  occur  in  the  corium 

of  the  skin.     Similar,  though  more  highly  de- 

veloj)ed,  end  bulbs  form  the  so-called  genital 

corpiisrjes  which   are   found   in   considerable 

numbers  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  glans 


Fio.  12*!^. — A  Pacinian  cokpiscle 

FK«t\i    TIIL    PLKIUA    OF    A    CHILD. 

(I,  lutm-Ua* ;  6.  iiorve  fihrt.' ;  c, 
mrvt'.  Mi*tl»yk-ii  \A\w.  MckUt- 
utt'ly  ii»affiiitii.'d.     (After  Do^rj^^.]  , 
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Fio.  129. — Pacimiax  cor- 
puscle FROM  THX 
HE8EXTXRT  OF  A 
KITTEN. 

The  nerve  fibre  shows 
lateral  proccHMs,  nuuij 
of  which  are  knobbed. 
Mcthylen  blue.  Moder- 
ately ma^ified.  (After 
Salo.) 


♦  Arch.  ital.  de  biol.,  1894. 
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penis,  prepuce,  and  clitoris.  In  some  of  the  smaller  end  bulbs 
found  in  the  tendons,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  the  nerve  fibre  fails  to  divide  but  ends  near  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  bulb  in  a  small  fusiform  end  knob. 

IV.   PACnriAir  COEPTJSCLES  ( Vater's  corpuscles,  rater-Pa- 
cinian  corpuscles,   lamellar  corpuscles). — These  are    among  the 

largest  of  the  nerve  end  organs. 
They  assume  the  form  of  a  large 
ovoid  thickening,  placed  upon 
the  end  of  a  nerve  fibre.  The 
Pacinian  corpuscle  consists  of  a 
thick  lamellated  connective  tissue 


■ii^^fc 
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Fio.    180. — A    Pacinian   coRpust-LE    in 

LONGITUDINAL    SECTION,   PIIOWINO     A 
NKTWOKR  OK  141'IUAL  ELASTIC   FlHREt*. 

Weigcrt'H  elastic  tinHue  Ktain.      Highly 
iiiaf(nifle<l.     (AftorSala.) 


Fio.  181.— Axlal  section  of  a  corpl'sols 

OF    IIeRBST   from    a    DUCK^S  TONGUE. 

a,  niedullated  nerve  flhre  ;  b,  naked  axial 
nerve  fibre  with  a  bun>ou8  end  ;  c,  nuclei  of 
the  core ;  d,  inner  concentric  capniile ;  c,  nu- 
clei of  the  outer  lainellated  capHule.  x  880. 
(After  Sobotta.) 


coat,  and  a  central  granular  protoplasmic  core  which  is  pierced 
by  the  nerve  fibre.  The  medullated  nerve  fibre  enters  the  axis  of 
the  corpuscle,  its  perineurium  becoming  continuous  with  the 
superficial  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  The  nerve  fibre  on  en- 
tering the  core  loses  its  medullary  sheath,  and  after  traversing  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  core  divides  into  two  to  five 
branches  which  end  near  the  distal  pole  in  a  disk-like  expansion. 
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In  its  course  through  the  core,  the  nerve  fibre  gives  off  ^ne  lateral 
twigs  (Sala,  Retzius). 

The  coDuective  tissue  sheath  consists  of  a  granular  protoplaam 
which  is  perraeated  by  densely  felted  spiral  fibres  (Sala)  and  is 

divided  into  ten  to  fifty  concentric 
lamellae  by  lines  of  flattened  connect- 
ive tissue  ceils  and  fiijres.  Accord- 
ing to  Sehwalbe,  however,  these  cells 
form  an  endothelial  coat  on  either 
earfaee  of  each  lamella.  Pacinian 
corpuscles  are  occasionally  com- 
pound, two  or  more  adjacent  cor- 
puscles being  supplied  by  branches 
of  the  same  nerve  fibre. 
■  ,  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  found  in 

Mm  large  numbers  in  the  subcutaneous 

^H  tiBsae  of  the  finger  tips  and  of  the 

^M  penis^  as  well  as  in  the  skin  of  other 

WH  parts,  in  the  mesentery  and  the  con- 

PfJ  nective  tissue  of  neighboring  org-ans 

(e,  g.,  the  pancreas),  in  the  preverte- 
bral connective  tissue  of  the  abdomen 
and  mediastinum  near  the  walls  of 
the  large  blood  vessels,  in  the  serous 
membranes — pleura,  pericardi  um ,  per- 
itoneum— in  the  peri-articular  con- 
nective tissue  and  periosteum,  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  larger  nerve  trunks, 
and  in  the  connective  tisaue  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  of  the 
skeletal  muscles. 

The  corpuscles  of  Herbst  ( Key-Retzius  corpuscles)  are  similar 
in  structure  to  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  except  that  the  core  which 
surrounds  the  axial  nerve  fibre  contains  cuboidal  tactiU  cells. 
They  occur  only  in  the  cere  of  aquatic  birds* 

The  corpuscles  of  Orandry  {MerktVs  corpuscles),  also  found 
only  in  aquatic  birds,  contain  several  tactile  cells  of  ectoblastic 
origin  similar  to  those  found  in  the  epidermis.  Each  cell  is  in 
relation  with  a  ring  or  meniscus  formed  by  the  expanded  end  of 
a  nerve  fibre.  The  whole  is  included  within  a  thin  connective 
tissue  capsule  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  cotftponmi  tftciiU  cell  oc- 
curring in  connective  tissue. 


n 

FlO.  182. — A  PAPILIA  OF  THl  DUCK^ 
TOjrOL'K,  CONTAIXINO  A  (JOBPL'S- 
OLX   or   G BAWDRY. 

The  eorpuAclc  conUlnA  four  \tkTgG 
oelU^  betwi^D  which  arc  tlio  tactilo 
menisci  of  the  nerve  ending^.  ft, 
nen'e«  Highly  muj^iified.  (After 
Merkd,  from  KulHkerJ 
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NERVE  ENDINGS  IN  MUSCLE  AND  TENDON 

A.  Striated  Muscle 

I.  HOTOE  ElTD  PLATES.— These  organs  form  the  intramus- 
cular endings  of  peripheral  motor  neurones  whose  cell  bodies  are 
found  in  the  ventral  horns  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 
They  reach  the  muscle  through  the  many  cerebro-spinal  nerve 
trunks.    On  entering  the  muscle  these  nerves  form  a  plexus  in 


j4 
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Fi(».  134.— Motor  xehve  endings  in  striated  muscle. 
.4,  t'roin  a  lizard  ;  B,  from  the  itruiiiea-piK  ;  C,  fmrn  the  hediuruhoK.     A  and  Care  sur- 
fact*  \  ic'Wh  ;  in  li  tho  t;nd  plate  is  seen  in  profile,     a,  inu^ele  fibre  ;  6,  nerve  fibre  ;  c,  nerve 
endintr  in  the  t'onn  of  a  "  brush'' ;  d.  the  8ole  plate  ;  e,  sureoleinma.     .4,  x  160  ;  B,  x700; 
r,  X  iL'oo.     (At^er  Bohni  and  von  Davidoti'.) 

the  perimysium  from  which  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  within 
tlie  muscle  bundles.  Here  they  form  an  abundant  plexus  of 
branching  nerve  fibres  within  the  endoraysium,  the  ultimate 
branches  being  of  sufficient  number  to  supply  one  or  more  termi- 
nal nerve  fibres  to  each  muscle  cell. 
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At  the  surface  of  the  muscle  cell  the  nerve  fibre  loses  its  med- 
ullary sheath,  its  neurilemma  becomes  continuous  with  the  sar- 
colemma  of  the  muscle  cell,  and  its  naked  axis  cylinder  divides 
into  two  to  five  branches,  which  end,  often  after  repeated  subdi- 
vision, in  flattened  terminal  disks,  distributed  in  mammals  over  a 
limited,  in  amphibians  over  a  broad  area,  but  which  never  com- 
pletely encircle  the  cylindrical  muscle  cell. 

The  terminal  expansions  of  the  neuraxis  rest  upon  a  granular 
sole  plate  which  contains  many  ovoid  nuclei,  the  soh  nuclei.  The 
nature  of  these  nuclei  is  somewhat  uncertain.  By  those  who 
consider,  as  is  now  generally  accepted,  that  the  nerve  endings  lie 
within  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle  fibre,  the  nuclei  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  derived  from  the  muscle  cell  and  the  granular  sub- 
stance of  the  sole  plate  is  regarded  as  a  modified  portion  of  the 
sarcoplasm.  Some  authors  (KoUiker,  Krause)  regard  the  end 
plates  as  lying  on  the  muscle  cell  rather  than  within  the  sarco- 
lemma, but  the  studies  of  Huber  and  De  Witt,  *  as  also  those  of 
many  other  observers,  would  seem  to  have  satisfactorily  settled 
this  question  in  favor  of  the  intramuscular  interpretation.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  motor  end  plates 
were  discovered  by  Doyere  in 
those  muscle  cells  of  insects 
which  are  not  provided  with  a 
sarcolemma.  In  these  cells,  as 
in  the  muscles  of  many  verte- 
brates, the  entrance  of  the  nerve 
produces  a  distinct  eminence 
on  the  surface  of  the  muscle 
fibre  which  is  known  as  the 
eminence,  elevation,  or  hillock 
of  Doyere. 

II.  HTJSCLE  SPIITDLES 
(Xetiro-muscular  spindles^  neuro- 
muscular  end  organs).  —  These 
are  sensory  nerve  endings  which 
are  concerned  with  the  so-called 
muscle  sense  and  are  found  in 
nearly  all  the  skeletal  muscles. 


Flo.  185.— A  iiiec'LE  bpindle  from  the 

PSOAS   HAONUS  OF   MAN. 

i,  IntrafuHnl  muscle  fibres;  H,  nerve 
fibres ;  5,  axiul  sliealh  ;  ^,  connective  tis- 
sue capsule  ;  5,  muscle  fibres  of  an  adja- 
cent fasciculus ;  6,  peri-axial  lymplmtic 
spnccj* ;  7,  bl<M>J  vessel,  llcmatein  antl 
eosin.      x  470. 


♦  J.  of  Comparat.  Neurol.,  1898. 
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They  are  edpecially  Bumerous  in  the  extrinsic  musclee  of  the 
tongue,  ID  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  in  the 

intercostal  mnsclea  (Huber*). 

A  muscle  spindle  contains  from  five  to  twenty  striated  mnscle 
fibres  of  small  size,  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  ner^e  fibres. 
The  whole  is  inclosed  within  a  connec^tive  tissae  capsule  of  con- 
aiderable  thickness.  The  bundle  of  iutrafuml  muscle  fibres  is 
again  surrounded  by  a  delicate  axial  sheath  of  connective  tissae 
which  is  united  to  the  capsule  by  bunds  of  fine  fibrous  tissae 
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which  span  the  broad  periojtial  lymphatic  space.  The  larger  of 
these  fibrous  bands  support  the  nerve  fibres,  on  their  way  to 
the  intrafusal  muscle  cells>  together  with  several  small  blood 
vessels. 

The  muscle  spindles  form  long  fusiform  bodies  whose  muscle 
fibres  at  the  pole  of  the  spindle  may  be  connected  with  the  ten- 
don, or  they  may  join  other  mnscle  fibre  bundles.  The  muscle 
spindles  are  usually  found  in  the  fibrous  septa  of  the  peri- 
mysium. 


*  Am.  J.  of  Aimt.,  Wm. 
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Either  one  or  several  nerve  tranks  enter  the  spindle,  usually 
near  its  equator  rather  than  at  its  poles.  The  nerve  fibres  branch 
repeatedly  in  the  intracapsular  connective  tissue,  and  finally  pierce 
the  axial  sheath  as  naked  processes  which  form  a  rich  arboriza- 
tion of  terminal  fibrils  about  the  intrafusal  muscle  fibres.  Ruf- 
fini  distinguishes  three  types  of  terminal  nerve  fibrils:  (1)  an- 
nular^ which  form  rings  around  the  muscle  fibres;  (2)  spiral^ 
which  are  spirally  twisted  about  the  intrafusal  fibres;  and  (3) 
dendritic  branchings  (terminaisons  a  fleurs)^  in  which  the  neu- 
raxes  break  into  numerous  irregular  processes  with  laminate  ex- 
pansions. 

Motor  end  plates  for  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  spindle  as  well 
as  sympathetic  vaso-motor  nerves  for  its  blood  vessels  have  also 
been  demonstrated  within  the  muscle  spindles. 

That  the  muscle  spindles  are  sensory  and  not  motor  organs 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Sherington,*  who  found  that  they  were 
not  affected  by  the  muscular  atrophy  following  section  of  the  pe- 
ripheral motor  neurones,  and  by  Horsley  f  and  others  who  have 
found  that  the  muscle  spindles  are  unaffected  in  cases  of  extreme 
muscular  atropliy  in  man. 

III.  NETTEOTEVDINOTJS  END  OEGAHS  {Golgi  end  organs, 
tendon  spindles). — These  organs  occur  in  the  tendons  of  mus- 
cles near  the  junction  of  the  tendon  bundles  with  the  muscle 
fibres.  They  are  fusiform  in  shape  and  consist  of  a  thin  lamellar 
capsule  of  connective  tissue  which  incloses  several  intrafusal 
tendon  bundles  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  A  narrow  lymphatic 
space  intervenes  between  the  capsule  and  the  intrafusal  tendon 
bundles. 

Nerve  fibres  enter  the  spindle  and  give  off  several  meduUated 
branches  which  run  between  the  tendon  bundles  near  the  axis  of 
the  spindle.  These  finally  form  naked  end  fibrils  with  branching 
end  plates,  which  surround  the  tendon  bundles  in  an  annular  or 
spiral  manner  (Ciacio  J).  Since  the  structure  of  the  Golgi  ten- 
don spindles  closely  resembles  that  of  the  muscle  spindles,  they 
are  undoubtedly  of  similar  function. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  special  motor  and  sensory  end  organs 
described  above.  Pacinian  corpusoles  and  end  bulbs  of  Krause  are 
also  found  in  the  connective  tissue  of  striated  muscles. 


*  J.  Pliysiol.,  1S04.  f  Brain.  1897 

t  Arch.  ital.  do  biol.,  1891. 
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188. — Nerve  kndinos  in  cardiac  mdsclr, 
from  the  heart  of  a  oat. 
a,  muscle  cells  ;  ft,  nerve  fibre.    Methylen  blue. 
Highly  magnified.    (After  Huber  and  De  Witt.) 


B.  Cardiac  and  Smooth  Muscle 

The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  distributed  to  the  cardiac  ganglia, 
whence  non-meduUated  fibres  pass  to  all  portions  of  the  organ 
and  form  a  very  rich  plexus 
in  the  intermuscular  con- 
nective tissue.  Fine  ter-  >*  —  ^ 
minal  fibrils  are  distributed 
from  this  plexus  to  the  ^ 
muscle  fibres,  upon  whose 
surface  they  end  in  vari- 
cose swellings  and  end 
knobs.  While  most  of 
these  fibrils  are  probably 

motor  in  function,  others  which  end  in  the  intermuscular  con- 
nective tissue  are  more  probably  centripetal. 

In  imooth  muflde  plexuses  of  sympathetic  nerve  fibres  occur  in 
the  intervals  between  the  bundles  of  muscle  fibres.    Secondary 

plexuses  of  naked 
a  fibrils  are  found 
among  the  mus- 
cle cells,  and  from 
this  plexus  fine 
lateral  fibrils  are 
distributed  to  the 
muscle  cells,  upon  whose  surface  they  end  in  small  terminal  gran- 
ules or  end  knobs.  Many  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  smooth  muscle  are 
undoubtedly  of  sensory  function. 


Flo.  189. — Nerve  endinob  in  smooth  musolb,  from  the 

INTESTINE   OF    A   CAT. 

a,  muBcle  cell ;  ft,  nerve  fibre.    Methylen  blue.    Highly  mag- 
nified.   ( After  Hubcr  and  De  Witt.) 


The  nerve  endings  and  the  distribution  of  the  peripheral  nerve 
fibres  in  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  more  fully  described 
in  the  several  chapters  devoted  to  those  organs. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE    LYMPHATIC    SYSTEM 

The  lymphatic  series  includes  a  system  of  lymphatic  chan- 
nels which  collect  the  lymph  from  the  various  tissues  of  the  body 
and  return  it  to  the  large  veins  of  the  neck,  where  it  mixes  with 
the  blood.  In  the  course  of  this  lymph  vascular  system  are  Tarious 
aggregations  of  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue  which  occur  in  the 
form  of  lymphoid  nodules  or  follicles,  lymphatic  glands  or  nodes, 
and  the  lymphoid  organs.  These  organs  are  the  tonsils,  thymus, 
and  spleen.  The  lymphatic  vessels  also  stand  in  intimate  relation 
if  not  in  direct  communication  with  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes and  the  burs*. 

LYMPK — Like  the  blood,  the  lymph  may  be  considered  as  a 
primary  tissue  wliose  intercellular  elements  are  entirely  of  a  fluid 
nature.  In  most  portions  of  the  body,  lymph  is  a  colorless  fluid 
which  is  scantily  provided  with  corpuscular  elements,  the  lym- 
phatic  corpuscles.  The  lymphatic  corpuscles  are  identical  with 
the  leucocytes  of  the  blood.  In  the  lymph  most  of  these  cells  are 
of  the  mononuclear  form,  the  small  mononuclears  or  lymphocytes 
being  the  most  abundant.  Lymph  also  contains  a  small  propor- 
tion of  polynuclear  cells,  which  not  only  are  derived  from  the 
lymphoid  tissues,  but  as  wandering  cells  find  their  way  into  the 
lymphatic  vessels  from  the  tissues  generally. 

In  addition  to  the  leucocytes  lymph  contains  fat  globules  and 
glycogen.  These  are  mostly  the  products  of  absorption  from  the 
intestinal  tract,  in  which  process  the  lymphatic  vessels  play  an 
important  role.  In  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestine  during 
absorption  fat  globules  are  so  abundant  as  to  impart  to  the  lymph 
a  milky  white  color ;  this  variety  of  lymph  is  termed  the  chyh. 
These  fat  globules  are  rapidly  removed  by  the  lymphoid  organs, 
since  even  in  the  presence  of  abundant  chyle  only  comparatively 
few  fat  globules  escape  into  the  general  blood  current.  The 
lym{)h  of  other  portions  of  the  body  than  the  abdominal  region, 
therefore,  contains  relatively  little  fat. 
140 
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The  lymph,  unlike  the  blood,  circulates  in  but  one  direction, 
viz.,  toward  the  heart.  It  must  therefore  be  formed  in  the  tissues 
generally.  The  blood  plasma  constantly  escapes  through  the  walls 
of  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  surrounding  lymphatic  spaces  of 
the  tissues.  It  is  these  tissue  spaces  which  have  been  consid- 
ered as  forming  the  beginning  of  the  lymphatic  system.  Recent 
evidence,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  tissue  spaces  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  that  just  as  the 
plasma  exudes  into  the  tissue  spaces  by  processes  of  secretion, 
osmosis,  and  filtration,  so  the  tissue  juices^  as  the  predecessors  of 
lymph,  enter  the  lymphatic  vessels  by  similar  processes  of  secre- 
tion, osmosis,  and  filtration.  Lymph  is  also  formed  by  absorption, 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  alimentary  tract. 

Under  similar  conditions  the  lymph  as  well  as  the  blood  will 
coagulate,  the  fibrin  forming  a  firm,  colorless  clot  in  which  the 
leucocytes  are  entangled.  Because  of  their  tendency  to  adhere  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel — ^thus  circulating  at  the  periphery  of  the 
current — the  lymphatic  corpuscles  are  most  likely  to  be  found  at 
the  periphery  in  those  post-mortem  clots  which  occur  within  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

LTMPHATIC  VESSELS  {lymphatics),— The  lymphatic  vessels 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  smallest  capillary  vessels  up  to  that 
of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  smaller  vessels,  lymphatic  capillaries, 
form  anastomosing  meshes  in  all  tissues  where  blood  capillaries 
are  found.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  perivascular  connect- 
ive tissues,  where  they  form  a  dense  plexus  about  the  wall  of  the 
blood  vessels. 

The  wall  of  the  lymphatio  oapillary,  like  that  of  the  blood 
capillary,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  endothelium.  This  endo- 
thelium probably  forms  a  complete  lining  for  the  lymphatic 
capillary  and  is  continuous  through  larger  and  larger  vessels  with 
that  of  the  veins,  from  which,  according  to  Sabin,*  the  lymphatics 
are  originally  developed. 

The  relation  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries  to  the  tissue  spaces 
is  not  as  yet  definitely  settled.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  these 
spaces  were  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  but  the 
more  recent  observations,  represented  by  those  of  MacCallum,f 
seem  to  show  that  the  capillaries  of  the  lymphatic  system,  like 


•  Amer.  J.  Anat.,  1902. 

t  Johns  Hop.  IIosp.  Bull.,  1903 ;  and  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1903. 
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those  of  the  blood  vascular  system,  form  a  series  of  branching 
channels  which  are  open  only  toward  the  veins.  According  to 
this  conception,  therefore,  the  tissue  juices,  formerly  also  consid- 
ered as  lymph,  are  contained  within  a  sepanite  series  of  channels, 
the  tiftssue  spaces  and  lymphatic  canaliculi,  and  they  enter  the  true 
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tiated  into  the  same  three  coate  which  are  found  in  the  yein^ 
Except  for  the  fact  that  they  contain  lymph  instead  of  blood, 
these  yessels  closely  resemble  the  small  veius,  aad  like  the  latter 
reesels  they  posscBs  frequent  valves. 

The  tunica  intima  of  the  lymphatic  veasel  consists  of  an  endo- 
thelial linintr  with  a  thin  delicate  fibro-elastic  membrane*     The 


a 


Fio.  148.— Lymphatic  capii^laiey  prom  tub  spermatic  cojid  of  a  cmm,  BROWtHtfi 

NEBVE    IHDINOB. 

o,  nerve  flbreft.    Moth yloii  blue.    HLghly  ixiJi|mifl«4.    (AiWr  Kytmauof.) 

tunica  media  is  thin  and  contains  circular  smooth  muscle  fibres. 
The  adventitia  is  the  thickest  coat  of  the  lymphatic  vessel.  It 
consists  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  longitudinally  disposed 
bundles  of  smooth  muscle  fibres. 

The  wall  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  supplied  with  small  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  veins.  The  nerves 
form  a  plexus  in  the  adventitia  from  which  branches  are  distribnted 
to  the  media  and  intima.  Kytmanof  *  has  traced  the  fine  nerve 
fibrils  to  the  smallest  lymphatic  capillaries,  where,  as  in  the  intima 
of  the  larger  vessels,  they  end  in  close  relation  to  the  endothelial 
cells. 

To  summarize :  the  lymphatic  capillaries  arise  by  one  of  three 
methods : 

1.  As  lymphatic  plexuses  in  all  connective  tissue;  the  most 
abundant  of  these  are  the  perivascular  l3miphatic8. 

^  Atiiit  Aiu,,  im. 
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2.  As  dilated  pouches  having  blind  extremities,  as  in  the  villi 
of  the  small  intestine. 

3.  By  direct  communication  with  the  stomata  of  the  serous 
membranes. 

The  lymph  is  derived  from  the  tissue  juices  and  by  absorption 
from  the  alimentary  tract,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  lymphatic  capil- 
laries to  larger  and  larger  lymphatic  vessels,  which  resemble  the 
small  veins  in  their  structure,  and  which  finally  empty  into  the 
subclavian  veins  of  the  neck. 

THE  SEEOTTS  MEMBRANES.— The  serous  membranes  form 
closed  sacs  which  line  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  and  are  re- 
flected over  the  viscera  to  form  a  double  covering,  the  two  layers 
of  which  are  freely  movable  over  one  another.  Of  these  two  layers 
the  one,  the  parietal  layer,  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  body 
cavity,  the  other,  the  visceral  layer,  covers  the  surface  of  the  in- 
closed organ. 

The  serous  membranes  consist  of  an  endothelial  lining  and  a 
supporting  membrane  of  areolar  connective  tissue  which  is  richly 
supplied  with  capillary  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics.  The  endo- 
thelium consists  of  large  flat  cells,  pavement  epithelium,  whose 
serrated  margins  are  firmly  united  by  an  intercellular  cement  sub- 
stance. Here  and  there  minute  openings  are  seen  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  very  small  endothelial  cells ;  these  stomata  have  been 
found  to  be  in  certain  instances  directly  connected  with  the  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

Tunica  Propria.  —  The  ^^ 
endothelium  rests  upon  a 
layer  of  areolar  tissue  which, 
is  richly  supplied  with  small 
blood  vessels  and  lymphat- 
ics, forming  an  abundant 
vascular  plexus  beneath  the 
endothelium.  The  serous 
membrane  is  either  directly 
united  to  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  and  the  surface  of 
the  organ  which  it  envelops, 
or  it  may  be  attached  by  a  looser  layer  of  ^^  subendothelial  con- 
nective tisme^ 

The  thickness  of  the  endothelial  cells  varies  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  serous  membranes  and  is  somewhat  dependent  upon 
11 
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the  age  of  the  indiriduaL  In  most  portions  it  b  no  more  than  a 
pavement  epithelinm,  but  over  the  surface  of  the  fnnctioiuilljr 
active  ovary  these  cells  are  much  thickened  and  acquire  a  etiboidal 

shape ;     thus     it 
forms  the  ^  germi- 
nal     epitbelium  ** 
of  the  ovary.     In 
young  indi  vidtiaU, 
vi2^  in   fetal    life 
\    and    early    child- 
\  hood,  the  cuboidal 
I  cell  type  i^  found 
in  many  portiona 
of  the  peritoneum, 
'    pleura,  and   peri- 
cardium. 

The     syairvial 

membranes  reseni- 

ble  the  serous  in 

their     structure. 

They  are  lined  bj 
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be  incompleto  in  places.  Its  endothelium  is  supported  upon  a 
layer  of  firm  fibrous  tUsne  richly  supplied  with  both  lymphatic  and 
blood  capillaries.  In  the  recesses  of  tlie  joints  the  synovial  mem- 
branes are  frequently  thrown  into  email  villous  folds,  which  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  ijiner  portion  of  the  fibrous  coat  and  are 
covered  with  endothelium  ;  these  are  the  synovial  villi. 

The  bursfie  and  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendons  are  of  siroi* 
lar  structure. 

Both  the  seroug  and  the  synovial  membranes  are  moistened  by 
fluid  which  contuiris  leucocytes  in  small  numbers,  and  closely  re- 
sembles tbe  lymph  and  tissue  joico  in  its  compoaition. 

LYMPHATIC  FOLLICLES  (Lijmphatic  NadnUs).—i:\iQ  lym- 
phatic follicle  is  a  structural  unit  of  lymphoid  tissme  which  may 
exist  independently,  as  in  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestinal 
tract*  or  may  form  groups  or  accumulations  consisting  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  follicular  units.  In  this  latter  condition 
they  occur  in  the  mucous  ujembrHne  of   the   small   intestine  as 
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Peyer's  patches,  in  the  tongue  as  the  lingual  tonsil,  in  the  fauces 
as  the  faueial  tonsils,  in  the  pharynx  as  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  in 
the  wall  of  the  laryngeal  canty,  in  the  spleen  as  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  in  the  lyraphatic  glands  as  the  peripheral  lymphatic 
follicles,  and  in  the  thymus,  where  we  may  consider  tlie  lobule  of 
the  organ  as  being  the  structural  equivalent  of  a  lymphatic  fol- 
licle. 

The  lymphatic  follicle  consists  of  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
usually  of  ovoid  form,  which  is  surrounded  by  or  embedded  in 
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uAu^k  MiJiuy  !to«Mitln2  tij)>iili^  wlach  liavv  l»evii  cut  in  triuuvcrM  or  o1ilk|Uc  t«ctiua  ftn4 
uru  lined  by  colunumr  c|»iihtHuni  unci  jfoblci  celU.     I'Uoto.     n  SO.. 

connective  tissue.  In  those  locations  where  it  Diists  independ- 
ently the  follicle  ib  completely  surrounded  by  the  connective 
tissue  in  which  it  Ilea.    In  other  places^  aa  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
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the  follicle  is  only  partially  surrounded  by  the  connective  tissue 
trabeculie  of  the  organ.  Not  only  do  fine  branches  from  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  bundles  penetrate  tlte  periphery  of  the 
folli^'le,  but  the  reticulum  of  the  follicle  is  continuous  with  these 
trabeculae,  thus  forming  a  supporting  stroma  in  which  the  lym- 
phatic corpuscles  are  embedded. 

The  lymphatic  corpuscles  are  loosely  packed  in  the  center  of 
the  follicle,  and  in  this  portion  cell  division  by  mitosis  is  most 
active.  This  central  portion  is  the  germinal  center  of  Fleming. 
The  germinal  center  is  surrounded  by  a  denser  circumferential 
layer  of  lymphoid  tissue  in  which  karyokinesis  is  less  active.  Be- 
tween  this  denser  portion  and  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
the  lymphatic  corpiTscles  are  again  more  loosely  packed,  and  over 
a  greater  portion  of  the  follicle  are  separated  from  the  trabecular 
by  a  lacuna-like  space,  the  peripheral  lymphatic  sinus. 

The  follicle  is  usually  supplied  with  a  thin-walled  artery,  occa- 
sionally two,  which  penetrates  to  the  middle  of  the  follicle  to  form 
a  wide  meshed  capillary  plexus.  The  capillaries,  at  the  periphery 
of  the  follicle  unite  to  form  two  or  more  veins,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  adjacent  connective  tissue. 

The  lymphatic  corpusck^  are  mostly  of  the  mononuclear  type 
of  leucocyte,  the  small  mononuclear  or  lymphocyte  type  being  the 
most  abundant.  Polynuclear  and  acidophile  leucocytes  are  also 
fountl  in  the  lymphatic  follicles,  though  in  much  smaller  nnmbera. 
Mitosis  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  large  mononuclear  type. 
Because  of  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  leucocytes  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lobule  are  not  always  sharp,  the  lymphatic  corpuscles 
frequently  infiltrating  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  so  as  to 
render  it  most  difficult  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  true 
lymphoid  tissue  of  the  follicle. 

THE  ITirPHATIC  NODES  {Lymphatk  QlamU*  Lymphch 
gia H(luim), —Tho&\^  atructiirea  occur  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
circulation  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  joints,  as  in  the  axilla,  the  groin,  the 
popliteal  space,  in  the  prevertebral  and  mediastinal  connective 
tissue  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities,  and  in  the  mesen- 
tery. They  are  frequently  in  relation  with  the  large  arteries,  e.g^ 
the  renal,  internal  and  external  carotids,  etc. 


♦  Since  the  lymphatic  glands  are  in  no  sense  true  secreting  glands  aft«r  tbe 
manner  ol  the  serous  and  mucous  secreting  glands,  this  name  is  mo»t  ill-chosetu 
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Each  lymphatic  node  consists  of  a  mass  of  foUicnlar  lymphoid 
tissue  inclosed  within  a  fibro-elastic  connective  tissue  capsule. 
The  capsule  also  contains  a  little  smooth  muscle  tissue,  but  this 
is  never  so  abundant  as  to  form  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
fibrous  membrane ;  in  fact,  as  compared  with  the  somewhat  similar 
capsule  of  the  spleen,  that  of  the  lymphatic  node  is  notably  defi- 
cient in  smooth  muscle. 

An  afferent  lymphatic  vessel^  pursuing  its  course  within  the 
capsule,  enters  the  lymphatic  node  by  a  number  of  subdivisions 
which  penetrate  the  deeper  layers  of  the  capsule  and  open  into  a 


Fio.  147.— Tranbection  of  a  cxrvioal  ltmphatio  node  of  a  doo. 

The  denser  portions  of  lymphoid  timue  are  light  in  the  flgnro.  a,  medullary  cord  of 
dense  lyniplioid  tissue ;  6,  looHcr  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  cavernous  medulla  ;  e,  capaule ; 
Ff  dense  lymphoid  follicle  of  the  cortex ;  UF^  fibrous  tissue  containing  the  large  vessels 
of  the  hilum  ;  «,  peripheral  lymphatic  sinus  ;  F,  blood  vessel  Magnified  several  diam- 
eters.   (After  Kaiivier.) 

peripheral  lacunar  space,  the  lymphatic  sinusj  which  separates  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsule  from  the  adjacent  lymphoid  tissue, 
but  which  is  bridged  across  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  fine  strands 
of  lymphatic  reticulum. 

The  lymphoid  tissue,  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  node, 
consists  of  a  dense  peripheral  portion,  the  cortex^  formed  by  closely 
packed  lymphatic  follicles,  and  a  looser  medulla  in  which  are  co- 
lumnar accumulations  of  dense  lymphoid  tissue,  the  lymphatic 
cords. 

Cortex. — The  follicles  of  the  cortex  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other  by  septum-like  trabeculae  which  extend  inward  from 
the  fibrous  capsule,  and  along  which  the  peripheral  lymphatic 
sinuses  are  continued  into  the  substance  of  the  node  to  partially 
surround  its  lymphatic  follicles. 

Each  lymphatic  follicle  is  thus  surrounded,  except  at  its  central 
pole,  by  a  peripheral  lymphatic  sinus,  into  which  the  afferent  lym- 
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pliatic  vessels  pour  their  contents.  The  Ijniph  on  entering  the 
gland  is  thus  permitted  to  enter  the  spaces  of  the  retieulnni  and 
percolate  through  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  the  cortex  before  it 
can  reach  the  looser  portions  of  the  medulla.  Each  of  the  follicles 
of  the  cortex  contains  a  germinal  center  in  which  lymphatic  cor- 
puscles are  actively  formed  by  niitogis,  and  from  which  the  leuco- 
cytes readily  escape  along  the  lymphatic  channels  of  the  reticulum 
into  the  more  open  meshes  of  the  medulla. 

Medulla. — The  medulla  occupies  the  center  of  the  gland,  and 
at  one  point,  the  hilum,  it  reaches  the  surface.  At  this  point  a 
considerable  mass  of  fibrous  traboeuhe  enters  the  medtdla,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  larger  blood  vessels  to  be  distributed  to  all  portions 
of  the  gland.  The  finer  ramiiications  of  these  medullary  trabecula? 
are  continuous  with  those  of  the  cortex. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  medulla  is  divisible  into  the  denser 
branching  if/wjtltaliv  cords,  in  which  the  leucocytes  are  cloaelj 


Tw*  14 


lleiuttbeLa  luid  BO^ttu     Flioto.      x  it^ 


packed,  and  the  intervening  pulp  spaces^  in  which  loucocytee  are 
less  numerous,  and  the  reticulum  of  which  is  contiDUous  with  that 
of  the  cortical  follicles* 

The  pulp  spaces  are  broad  channels,  which  are  occupied  by  a 
reticulum  whose  meshes  are  partially  filled  with  lymphatic  cor- 
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pnscles.  They  are  bounded  by  a  layer  of  endothelioid  cells  which 
everywhere  incloses  the  denser  lymphatic  cords.  The  function  of 
these  cords  would  seem  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  peripheral 
lymphatic  follicles. 

The  pulp  spaces  are  open  toward  the  cortex,  whence  they  re- 
ceive the  afferent  lymph  after  it  has  percolated  through  the  folli- 
cles, but  toward  the  hilum  the  spaces  are  continued  into  the  effer- 
ent radicles  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  which,  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  this  part,  unite  into  larger  trunks,  and  finally  form  several 
efferent,  lymphatic  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

The  reticulum  of  the  lymphatic  gland  is  a  close-meshed  net- 
work of  interlacing  fibrillar  bundles,  which  are  here  and  there 
clasped  by  flattened  endothelioid  connective  tissue  cells.  Retic- 
ulum is  but  poorly  stained  with  either  acid  or  basic  dyes,  is  de- 
stroyed by  acids  and  bases,  but  is  not  digested  by  pancreatin. 
After  prolonged  action  of  Weigert's  specific  stain  for  elastic  tissue 
it  is  but  slightly  colored. 

Lymphatic  Corpiuclet.— The  great  majority  of  these  cells  are  of 
the  small  mononuclear  or  lymphocyte  type.  Large  mononuclear 
cells  with  a  considerable  cytoplasmic  body  are  also  very  numerous. 
Polynuclear  neutrophile  leucocytes,  though  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, are  less  abundant  than  the  previous  varieties.  Eosinophile 
cells  are  present  in  small  numbers,  and  large  basophilic  mast-cells 
are  occasionally  seen,  though  according  to  Carlier  ♦  they  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  connective  tissue.  Drummond  f  also  found  large 
multinuclear  giant  cells,  megakaryocytes,  similar  to  those  of  the 
bone  marrow ;  these  were,  however,  very  rare. 

Many  of  these  cells,  after  proper  fixation,  show  mitotic  figures. 
This  mitosis  has  been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  large  mono- 
nuclear type,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  germinal  centers  of 
the  follicles.  The  small  mononuclear  and  polynuclear  types  have 
also  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  cell  reproduction  by  indirect 
division.  Reproduction  by  direct  division  of  leucocytes  appears 
to  be  rare,  if  indeed  it  ever  actually  occurs. 

The  mononuclear  as  well  as  the  polynuclear  forms  appear  to  be 
phagocytic.  Among  the  inclusions  which  have  been  found  within 
these  cells  are  fat  globules,  pigment  granules,  red  blood  corpuscles 
in  partial  disintegration,  insoluble  pigments,  such  as  carbon  gran- 
ules, etc.,  and  bacteria. 

*  J.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1893.  f  J*  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1900. 
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Blood  vewels.— The  arteries  enter  the  lymphatic  node  at  its 
hilum,  and,  following  the  trabeculae  within  which  they  lie,  are  dis- 
tributed to  all  portions  of  the  organ.  In  the  medulla  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  lymphatic  cords,  in  which  they  form  a  wide- 
meshed  capillary  plexus. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  afferent 
artery  are  distributed  to  the  follicles  of  the  cortex.  A  single  fol- 
licular branch  (Calvert*)  enters  the  follicle  and  passes  straight 
toward  its  center,  where  it  breaks  into  a  plexus  of  divergent  cap- 
illaries which  unite  at  the  surface  of  the  follicle  to  form  small 
venous  radicals. 

The  veins  follow  the  interfoUicular  trabeculae  in  their  course 
toward  the  medulla,  where  they  enter  the  medullary  trabeculae,  are 
augmented  by  venous  radicals  from  the  capillary  plexuses  of  this 
portion  of  the  gland,  and  thence  follow  the  trabeculae  to  the  hilum, 
where  they  unite  to  form  the  efferent  vein. 

Certain  of  the  arteries  also  pass  from  the  medulla  through  the 
interfoUicular  trabeculae  to  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  to  which  they 
supply  a  capillary  plexus.  The  blood  is  returned  through  veins 
which  retrace  the  course  of  the  arteries  and  enter  the  large  veins 
of  the  medullary  trabeculae. 

HEMOLYMPH  HODES.— These  structures,  which  closely  re- 
semble the  lymphatic  nodes,  were  first  described  by  H.  Gibbs,f  in 
1884.  He  found  them  in  the  connective  tissue,  between  the  renal 
artery  and  vein,  in  the  human  subject.  They  have  since  been 
found  in  the  prevertebral  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  mediasti- 
num and  mesentery.  They  are  larger  and  more  numerous  in  the 
ruminants,  ox,  sheep,  etc.,  than  in  man.  Their  size  varies  from 
that  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  In  color  they  closely  re- 
semble a  minute  extravasation  of  blood. 

These  organs  are  essentially  lymphatic  structures  in  which  the 
lymphoid  tissue  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  cords  rather  than  in 
follicles.  The  node  is  inclosed  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  beneath 
which  is  a  broad  sinus  filled  with  blood.  In  this  fact  lies  the  chief 
distinguishing  feature  of  these  glands. 

The  peripheral  blood  sinus,  which  is  analogous  to  the  peripheral 
lymphatic  sinus  of  a  lymphatic  node,  sends  into  the  interior  of 
the  organ  a  greater  or  less  number  of  secondary  sinuses.  Based 
largely  upon  the  abundance  of  these  secondary  sinuses,  the  hemo- 


*  Anat.  Anz.,  1897.  f  Q*""^  J.  Mic.  Sc. 
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Ijrmph  nodes  hftve  been  dmded  into  two  varieties,  which  were 
named  by  Warthin*  the  ''^ spice riolt/mph  glands''  and  the  ^^ mar* 
TQwlyviph  glandju.^* 


'^'.^f> 


i         ^"r^: 


.^^v- 
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Fio.  154^. — UtnoLrarii  mo^e  or  the  ^ukiu*. 

Tlie  dark  ikna»  UK  blocul  hinuscs ;  the  Wghtot  pcntion  witldn  m  lyrapboid  ti8fiU«, 

riioto,     X  35*    (Ailcsf  Wiirthin.) 

In  the  spleeooljmph  type,  whieh  is  the  more  abundant,  the 
gland  k  of  small  size  and  ig  well  filled  with  secondary  blood  sinosee. 
The  lymphoid  tissue  is  supported  by  a  similar  retieulum,  and  con- 
tains the  siimo  varieties  of  lymphatic  corpuiscled  as  in  the  lyoi- 
phatie  nodes* 

In  the  marrowlymph  glands  a  somewhat  similar  structure  m 
found.  The  blood  sinuses  are  less  numerous  and  .lymphatic  folli- 
cles do  not  occur  (Vincent,  Warthin).  The  eosinophile  leucocjrtea 
are  more  numeroas  than  in  the  spleenolymph  tjrpo,  and  the  mar- 
rowlymph glands  as  a  rule  are  the  larger. 

•  J.  BosL  Soc,  Mod,  Sc.,  1901. 
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Intermediate  typos  between  the  lymphatic  nodes  and  the 
sploenolyriipli  (Vincent  *)  on  the  one  hiind,  and  between  the 
apleenolyniph  gland  and  the  gpleen  and  marrowlymph  type  on  the 
other  hitnil,  are  of  frequent  oceiirrenee. 

Blood  Bapply,--The  ulTerent  artery,  according  to  Drummond,  f 
enters  the  hilum  with  the  eoDneetive  tissue,  and  through  the  tra- 
becular reaches  all  parts  of  the  gland.  In  the  lymphoid  tisane  its 
branches  form  a  capillary  plexus  whose  vessels  open  into  the  blood 
sinuses.  All  the  sinuses,  pcripherid  and  secondary,  coraniunicato 
with  each  other,  and  from  them  the  blood  is  ultimately  collected 
into  two  or  more  thin-walled  veins.  In  the  center  of  the  gland 
these  vessels  unite  to  form  an  efferent  vein  which  passes  out  at 
the  liiluni. 

THE  TONSIL  (iJte  Faucial  Tonsil,  Palatim  Tonsil,  Amygdala), 
— Tlie  tonsil  consists  of  a  mass  of  lymphtrid  lissue  wliich  projects 
slightly  from  either  side  into  the  eavity  of  the  fauces,  and  is  cot- 


Fifi.  l5K^Hoiti«ojfTAL  nKtTK^y  TtiK<n'on  tiiic  riiriAL  tovhtl  of  a  i'iiild. 
diMffrnJniimtic.    a,  ntntlflod  cpitholium;  A,  cTypu;  c,  lymphoid  n^jflu I o;  rl,  mucouii 
•ot'rt«tlng  $\and*    Uematcin  mnd  ootto*     k  nbout  80. 

ered  by  a  layer  of  stratified  epithelinm  continuouB  with  that  which 
lines  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities.  The  lymphoid  follicles 
which  eoMj[M>so  the  tonsil  immediately  underlie  the  epithelial  coat, 
and  are  embedded  in  areolar  connective  tissue. 

Tlic  epithelial  coat  here  and  there  penetrates  the  substance  of 


•  J,  Ati&t,  i&od  Physiol,  1807. 


t  J,  Ajiat.  uml  PUyiiol.,  1900. 
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the  organ  in  the  form  of  invaginated  fuDnel-shaped  depressions, 
the  crypts  (*' follicles"  of  the  tonsils).  The  ducts  of  many  mucous 
glands  open  into  the  recesses  of  these  branching  crypts.  The 
mucus  secreting  glands  lie  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  which 
surrounds  the  tonsil  on  all  but  its  faucial  surface.  The  crypts  are 
lined  throughout  by  a  layer  of  stratified  epithelium,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  on  the  free  surface  of  the  tonsil,  but  which 
becomes  progressively  thinner  as  it  recedes  into  the  deeper  recesses 
of  the  crypts* 

Many  of  the  lymphatic  corpuscles  migrate  into  the  intercellu- 
lar spaces  of  the  epithelial  layer,  and  even  penetrate  to  the  free 
surface ;  thus  they  find  their  way  into  the  oral  cavity,  whore  they 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  saliva^  as  '^  salivary  corpuscles.'^* 
If  such  salivary  corpuscles  are  examined  in  a  drop  of  saliva,  freshly 
prepared,  the  fine  intracellular  granules  of  the  polynuclear  leuco- 
cytes will  be  seen  to  undergo  an  active  dancing  movement^  Brown^ 
tan  motion.    The  salivary  corpuscles  are  derived  not  only  from 
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oclU;  e,  bl^KHi  vosst  1 ;  /,  lymphoid  riasuc.     x  15e,    (After  Boliiu  uiid  von  DuvidoiHj 


the  faucial  tonsils  but  from  the  other  lymphoid  tissue  which  is  in 
relation  with  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  e.  g,,  the  lingual  and 
phar\Tigeal  tonsils. 

The  passage  of  leucocytes  through  the  epithelial  surface  of  the 
faucial  tonsil  is  so  very  active  that  at  times  the  epithelium  becomea 
completely  filled  with  these  cells,  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  adenoid  tissue  beneath. 


THE  THYMUS 


m 


The  Ijjigiial  Tonsil — A  colkction  of  Ijmphatio  follicles  is  also 
found  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  the  median  line,  between  the 
circum  valla  to  papillae  and  the  epiglottis.     This,  because  of  its 
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girailarity  in  appearance  and  in  stmcture  to  the  faucial  tonsil,  is 
called  the  linfcual  tonsil* 

In  the  lingual  tonsil,  howeyer,  the  follieles  are  grouped  about 
a  single  wide-mouthed  crypto  the  foramen  cwctim  lingui.  This 
crypt  is  frecfuently  branched,  and  into  it  the  many  mucous  glands 
of  thi^  neighboring  lingual  mucosa  pour  their  secretion. 

The  Pharyngeal  Tonail.— The  posterior  wall  of  the  naso-pharynx 
is  Biijjplied  with  a  simihir  accumulation  of  lymphatic  foUirleP,  the 
pharyngeal  tonsil.  It  lies  in  the  raediari  line  and  extends  down- 
ward from  between  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  for  a  dis^ 
tance  of  three  centinietres  (Klein).  It  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  lymphatic  follicles  and  several  small  crypts. 

The  pharyngeal  tonsil  is  prone  to  hypertrophy  in  youth,  in 
which  case  it  forms  the  adenoid  growths  which  are  so  common  in 
strumous  children. 

THE  THYMXTS.—Tho  thymus  is  an  organ  of  fetal  and  infantile 
Ufe,  attaining  its  maximum  develapment  during  the  second  year 
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of  childhood.  After  this  time  it  is  gradually  replaced  by  adipose 
tissue,  its  retrograde  metamorphosis  becoming  complete  at  about 
the  age  of  puberty. 

At  its  maximum  the  thymuis  forms  a  large  lymphoid  mass, 
embedded  io  areolar  connective  tissue,  the  trabecula?  of  which 
divide  the  organ  into  several  lobes  and  innumerable  minute  lobules. 
Each  lobule  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  fibrous  capsule,  by  which  it 
is  loosely  united  to  its  neighbors. 

The  lobule  consists  of  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  is  dense 
at  the  periphery  but  looser  in  the  central  portion.  It  is  thus  di- 
visible into  a  dense  cortex  and  a  loose  medulla,  both  comfosed 
essentially  of  lymphoid  tissue,  but  between  which,  because  of  the 
difference  in  density,  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Fre- 
quently, at  some  point  on  its  circumference^  the  medulla  reaches 
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the  surface  of  the  lobule,  and  at  such  locations  a  narrow  column 
of  medullary  lyrajihoid  tissue  connects  it  with  the  adjoining 
lobule. 

A  close-meshed  reticulum,  within  the  narrow  meshes  of  which 
are  closely  packed  lymphatic  corpus(de8,  composes  the  lymphatic 
tissue  of  the  lobule.    That  of  the  cortex  and  the  medulla  is  alike, 
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except  for  the  fact  that  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  in  the  cortex 

are  much  more  crowded  with  leucocytes  than  are  those  of  the 

medulla.     The  medulla  of  each  lohule  is  also  characterized  by 

the  presence  of  several 

groups  of  concentrical-  ^^*    v^'^^l       '"^^ 

ly  arranged  epithelioid  */     --^  ^C 

cells,  the  concentric  cor-  A^^V^^  ^  # "  V^ 

puscles  of  Hassah 

Each  concentric  cor- 
puscle consists  of  a 
large  central  cell  or 
group  of  cells,  which 
is  surrounded  by  two 
to  five  layers  of  con- 
centrically arranged  flat 
epithelioid  cells.  These 
groups  or  cell  nests  are 
strongly  acidophile  in 
their  staining  reactions, 
and  therefore  stand  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  basophilic  nuclei  of  the  surrounding 
lymphoid  tissue.  Since  no  similar  structure  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  body,  the  concentric  corpuscles  are  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  thymus  lobule. 

The  nature  of  the  concentric  corpuscles  is  not  satisfactorily 
understood.  According  to  one  hypothesis  they  represent  blood 
vessels  whose  lumen  has  been  obliterated  by  proliferation  of  its 
endothelial  cells.  Another  theory  regards  them  as  remains  of  the 
epithelial  columns  from  which  the  organ  arises  in  the  embryo. 

The  typen  of  lymphatic  corpuscle  which  are  found  in  the  thymus 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  though  polynuclear 
leucocytes  are  rather  more  frequent  here,  and  giant  cells,  polynu- 
clear or  multinuclear  in  form,  may  be  readily  found  in  the  medulla 
of  this  organ.  Eosinophile  cells  have  been  found  in  the  thymus 
even  at  a  very  early  period  of  embryonic  life  (Schaffer*),  and 
Heard  f  has  ascribed  the  first  formation  of  embryonic  leucocytes 
to  this  organ. 

Blood  supply. — The  larger  arteries  of  the  thymus  are  distributed 
within  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.     They  supply  branches 

♦  (Vntnilbl.  f.  (1.  ined.  Wissensch.,  1891. 
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to  the  lobule  which  penetrate  to  the  medulla,  where  they  form  a 
plexus  of  sinusoidal  capillaries  with  elongated  meshes,  and  also 
distribute  radiating  capillaries  to  the  cortical  portion  of  the  lobule. 
These  sinusoidal  vessels  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  medulla 
of  the  thymus  lobule.  They  unite  to  form  yenous  radicals  of  con- 
siderable caliber,  which  leave  the  lobule  to  join  the  interlobular 
yeins  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  interlob- 
ular connective  tissue,  and  their  branches  occasionally  penetrate  to 
the  medulla  of  the  lobule.  Small  nerve  trunks  are  also  found  in 
the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  but  seem  to  be  chiefly  distrib- 
uted to  the  walls  of  the  larger  blood  vessels. 

THE  SPLEEN.— The  spleen  contains  a  pulp  which  closely 
resembles  adenoid  tissue,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  well-developed, 
fibro-muscular  capsule.  The  spleen  pulp,  as  indeed  the  entire 
structure  of  the  organ,  is  intimately  related  to  its  blood  supply. 

The  framework  of  the  organ  includes  a  capsule,  numerous  tra- 
beculae,  and  a  delicate  reticulum.  The  spleen  is  also  inclosed  by 
a  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  which  supplies  a  serous  coat  to  all 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  organ,  except  at  the  attachments  of 
the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and  the  phreno-splenic  and  lieno-renal 
ligaments. 

The  capsule  of  the  organ,  to  which  its  serous  coat  is  loosely 
attached,  comprises  two  layers,  an  outer  flbrous  and  an  inner  mus- 
cular. In  some  animals— e.  g.,  the  ox — these  layers  are  much 
more  highly  developed  than  in  man.  The  outer  layer  consists  of 
dense  interlacing  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  is  an  abun- 
dant network  of  elastic  fibres.  The  inner  layer  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fibro-elastic  membrane,  a  considerable  amount  of  smooth 
muscle  which  forms  interlacing  bundles.  In  the  ox,  in  which  ani- 
mal this  coat  is  most  highly  developed,  two  layers,  the  fibres  of 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  muscular  portion  of  the  capsule. 

From  the  inner  8urfa(;e  of  the  capsule  trabeouIsB  extend  into 
the  interior  of  the  organ  and  penetrate  to  all  its  portions.  These 
trabeculie  consist  of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  with  which  bundles 
of  smooth  muscle  fibres  are  intermingled.  At  the  hilum  a  large 
mass  of  tra])ccular  tissue  is  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  organ 
along  with  the  larger  blood  vessels.  Those  trabeculae  which 
arise  in  this  manner  serve  as  sheaths  for  the  larger  arteries  and 
veins. 
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From  the  borders  of  the  trabecular,  as  well  as  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule^  a  delicate  reticulum  is  continued  into  the 
spleeu  pulp.    This  reticular  tissue  is  similar  in  structure  to  that 
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of  the  lymphatic  glands  though  consisting  of  rather  coarser  fibn^us 
bundles.  Mall*  states  that  the  splenic  reticulum  is  rea<lily  die- 
soWed  in  acids  and  alkalis,  ]}ut  that,  unlike  that  of  lyniphoid 
tissue,  it  is  also  digested  by  pancreatin.  The  meshea  of  this  retic- 
ulum are  occupied  by  the  splenic  cells. 

SplcDic  celli. — Besides  the  endolheliind  cells  of  the  ri'ticnlum 
and  tlir  i^pit helium  of  the  small  blood  vesscds,  the  fnllowiug  cell 
t}"|»ea  can  be  distinguished  in  tlie  splenic  pulp. 

1.  Large  mononuclear  leucocytes.  These  are  the  most  numer- 
ous of  the  several  cell  types  of  the  spleen.  They  possess  a  broad 
rim  of  cytoplasm,  and  frequently  exhibit  karyokinetic  figures. 

2.  Small  mommurlear  kucnnjtes  or  hpnphiwytes^  with  a  deeply 
Btaintng  nucleus  and  narrow  cytoplasmic  rim. 
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3.  Polynuclear  neutrophile  leucocytes^  similar  to  those  of  the 
blood. 

4.  Eosinophile  leucocytes^  with  numeroas  coarse  acidophile 
granules  and  a  polylobular  nucleus.  This  yariety  is  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  lymphoid  tissue  except  the  bone  marrow. 

5.  Basophile  leucocytes^  mononuclear  or  polynuclear,  but  with 
a  considerable  basophilic  rim  of  cytoplasm. 

6.  Phagocytes^  either  mononuclear  or  polynuclear,  with  a  broad 
ring  of  cytoplasm,  within  which  are  found  coarse  pigment  grannies, 
fragments  of  disintegrated  red  blood  cells  and  eyen  entire  blood 
corpuscles,  fat  droplets,  and  in  diseased  conditions  bacteria. 

7.  Oiant  cells^  megakaryocytes^  with  a  polylobular  nucleus  and 
a  yery  broad  rim  of  cytoplasm.  Red  blood  corpuscles  and  fat 
droplets  have  also  been  found  in  these  cells. 

8.  Bed  blood  corpuscles,  erythrocytes,  occur  in  great  abundance ; 
they  are  derived  from  the  blood.  They  are  found  not  only  within 
the  thin-walled  vessels  of  the  pulp  but  also  in  the  spaces  of  the 
reticulum,  where,  if  the  slightest  congestion  of  the  organ  is  pres- 
ent, they  are  so  numerous  as  to  outnumber  the  other  cell  types. 

9.  Nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  erythrohlasts.  The  embry- 
onic spleen  contains  true  "  blood  islands  "  in  which  erythroblasts 
are  actively  formed.  In  tlie  normal  spleen  of  adult  man,  as  well 
as  of  other  mammals,  nucleated  red  blood  cells  appear  to  be  quite 
constantly  present,  though  in  relatively  small  numbers. 

10.  Blood  platelets,  thrombocytes  and  thromboblasts,  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.     They  are  probably  derived  from  the  blood. 

Blood  supply. — The  further  structure  of  the  spleen  is  closely 
connected  with  its  blood  supply. 

The  arteries  enter  the  hilum  of  the  organ  in  a  group,  and  fol- 
lowing the  branching  trabecula?  reach  all  portions  of  the  organ. 
The  arterial  bifurcations  are  not  always  coincident  with  the  anb- 
division  of  a  trabecula,  so  that  the  latter,  instead  of  including  a 
blood  vessel,  form  solid  columns  of  fibro-muscular  tissue. 

The  wall  of  the  trabecular  arteries  of  the  spleen  is  rich  in 
smooth  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  are  circularly  disposed.  The 
adventitia  is  loose,  thin,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  substance  of 
the  trabecula  in  which  the  vessel  lies:  it  contains  a  system  of 
perivascular  lymphatics  and  tissue  spaces. 

The  smaller  branches  of  these  arteries  finally  leave  the  trabec- 
ulaa  to  pass  directly  into  the  spleen  pulp.  Within  this  tissue  their 
muscular  coat  becomes  much  thinner,  and  their  adventitia  is  re- 
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placed  by  an  investmc^nt  of  adenoid  tissue.  In  the  spleen  pulp  of 
some  animals  the  adenoid  tissue  forma  a  complete  investment  of 
considerablti  thickness  with  occasional  slender  fusiform  enlarge- 
ments. In  other  mflmmals  and  in  man  this  sheath  ia  incomplete, 
but  here  and  there  forms  ovoid  accumulations  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
the  Malpighian  corpnscks^  which  inclose  the  arterial  twigs.    These 
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lymphatic  follicles  are  eccentrically  placed  as  regards  the  artery, 
and  are  most  frequently  situated  at  the  bifurcations  of  the  vessel. 
l*hey  differ  from  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  other  organs  in  that 
they  frequently  contain  no  germinal  center,  and  invariably  possess 
one  or  more  small  arteries  with  distinct  muscular  walls,  which  are 
rarely  ever  situated  in  the  axis  of  the  corpuscle.  The  Malpighian 
corpuscle  is  therefore  characteristic  of  the  spleen. 
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Within  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  the  artery  gives  off  capillary 
twigs  which  pass  radially  to  the  adjacent  spleen  pulp,  and  there 
enter  the  small  veins-  At  the  circumference  they  are  in  close 
relation  with  the  splenic  ellipsoids^  which  are  formed  by  minute 
condensations  of  the  splenic  reticulum  (Schuier). 

Within  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  also,  or  in  the  adjacent  splenic 
pulp,  the  small  artery  breaks  into  a  minute  brush  of  terminal  ves- 
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sels,  the  peuiciUi  of  Ruysch,  The  ultimate  destiny  of  these  vessels 
is  still  in  doubt,  some  observers  claiming  that  they  open  free  into 
the  reticular  meshes  of  the  spleen  pulp,  others  that  they  form  a 
system  of  closed  capillaries  within  the  pulp,  by  which  the  blood 
is  transferred  directly  to  the  Teins* 
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Mall*  has  shown  that  each  terminal  artery  enters  a  lobular 
compartment  which  is  partially  outlined  by  coarser  trabeculae,  and 
within  which  is  a  mass  of  spleen  pulp  supported  by  the  finer  tra- 
becular processes  and  the  still  more  delicate  reticulum.  This 
schematic  structural  unit  he  has  termed  the  lobule  of  the  spleen. 
The  terminal  artery  enters  its  axis  through  that  margin  which  is 
directed  toward  the  hilum.  Within  the  lobule  the  artery  gives  off 
its  terminal  twigs,  which  end  in  minute  dilatations,  the  ampullm 
of  Thoma.  From  some  of  these  end  twigs,  capillary  spaces  direct 
the  blood  current  into  the  broad  venous  radicals.  Elsewhere  the 
blood  seems  to  be  poured  directly  into  wide  pulp  channels,  com- 
parable to  the  sinuses  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  by  which  the 
blood  current  under  ordinary  conditions  is  directed  into  the 
venules,  but  which  under  conditions  of  very  slightly  increased 
blood  pressure  permit  the  extravasation  of  considerable  quantities 
of  blood  into  the  meshes  of  the  surrounding  splenic  reticulum. 

The  veins  begin  as  wide  sinusoidal  channels  within  the  splenic 
pulp.  At  first,  and  for  a  considerable  distance,  they  follow  an 
independent  course  through 
the  pulp,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  frequent  acces- 
sions of  blood  from  other  ve-  >^  ^  X'^k  5?^  ^^^<^arr*^a  c 
nous  radicals.     Finally,  how-  2\     *, rf  r^  ^^jj^^w^^^  '^^  ^ 

ever,    the    veins    enter    the       ^"5  •    *?^rf1ify#i**^  •Pj^ 
larger  trabeculae,  but  are  still  c  *\^  "'p  "^g^^jTs^^^^V  '&'rf' 
devoid    of    more    complete        V  #  •    ^%^     •      •    > 
coats   than   the    thin   mem-       '        ^^-v»"  %   *^'     *    ^ 
brane  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  "-'.#  ^ft   •!# 

which  surrounds  the   endo-  ^ 

xi-Ti     i-v.       VI.        i«'i-     •  Fio.  161.— The  origin  of  a  vein  in  the 

thehal    tube,  but  which    is  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

now  ensheathed   by   the   tra-  ^^  venous  endothelium;  6,  leucocytes;  c, 

becular    tissue.       Henceforth  rod  blood  cells  (appearing  rather  too  dark  in 

the    path    of    the    veins    lies  the  reproduction) ;  c^  a  mesh  of  the  aplenic 

.,,  A     ,,       ,      ,         ,             ,   .  pulp.    Highly  magnified.    (After  Bannwarth.) 

Within  the  trabeculae,  and  is 

directed  toward  the  hilum.  On  approaching  the  hilum  the  larger 
veins  acquire  the  usual  venous  coats.  Having  arrived  at  the  hilum 
they  form  several  efferent  vessels  which,  in  the  outlying  connective 
tissue,  form  by  their  union  the  splenic  vein. 

The  spleen  is  poorly  supplied  with  lymphatics.    These  vessels 
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form  a  plexus  within  the  capsule  and  larger  trabeculse,  and  a  peri* 
Yasciilar  plexus  in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  form  a  plexus  of  nonmednllated  nerve 
fibres  about  the  larger  arteries  at  the  hilum.  From  this  plexus 
fine  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  tra- 
beculse  and  to  the  arterial  branches  down  to  their  finest  ramifica- 
tions. Nerve  fibres  have  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated  within  the 
splenic  pulp. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BONE  AND  BONE  MABBOW 

f  ■■  .  .'■ 
Bone  is  a  firm  calcareous  tissue  which  is  found  ouly.iQ  the 
skeletal  system.  In  the  flat  bones  it  forms  a  double  layer  of  dense 
bony  tissue  between  which  is  a  narrow  space,  bridged  across  at 
frequent  intervals  and  thus  subdivided  into  a  number  of  com- 
partments, the  marrow  cavities.  This  central  stratum  presents  a 
spongy  appearance  as  compared  with  the  denser  periphery ;  it  is 
therefore  said  to  contain  spongy  or  cancellous  hone^  while  the  more 
superficial  lamellae  contain  compact  hone. 

In  the  long  bones  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  epiphyses, 
which  consist  of  a  wall  of  compact  bone  within  which  the  marrow 
cavity  is  subdivided  by  bony  partitions  into  numerous  compart- 
ments ;  the  epiphysis  consists,  therefore,  of  spongy  bone.  The 
shaft  or  diaphysis  of  the  bone,  however,  contains  a  single  large 
marrow  cavity  whose  walls,  except  for  a  thin  layer  at  either  end, 
consist  entirely  of  compact  bone.  A  little  spongy  structure  is 
present  at  either  end  of  the  shaft,  in  that  portion  which  adjoins 
the  marrow  cavity. 

The  ends  and  facets  of  the  bones  are  covered  by  a  disk  of  hya- 
line cartilage,  which  forms  the  articulating  surfaces  of  those  bones 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  movable  joints.  These 
articular  cartilages  are  peculiar  in  that  they  are  not  covered  by  a 
perichondrium,  and  their  deeper  cells,  which  adjoin  the  bone,  are 
so  arranged  that  their  long  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  free  sur- 
face, as  is  the  case  in  the  central  portion  of  free  cartilaginous 
plates.  Toward  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage  the  long  axis  of 
the  cell  lies  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface,  as  is  likewise  the 
case  at  the  surface  of  cartilaginous  plates  elsewhere.  In  the  long 
bones  of  younger  individuals  a  plate  of  hyaline  cartilage  is  also 
found  at  the  epiphyseal  lines  between  the  epiphyses  and  the  dia- 
physis. This  plate,  which  extends  through  the  entire  axis  of  the 
bone,  becomes  ossified  lat^r  in  li|e.     It  represents  the  line  g| 
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growth,  and  is  the  last  portion  of  fetal  cartilage  to  be  transformed 
into  adnlt  bony  tissne. 

All  those  portions  of  the  bone  which  are  not  covered  by  an 
articular  cartilage  are  supplied  with  a  membranous  coat  of  fibrous 
tissue,  the  periosteum.  The  outermost  layer  of  this  membrane 
consists  of  interlacing  bundles  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  which 
are  the  larger  blood  vessels,  whose  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
underlying  bone.  The  inner  portion  of  this  layer  forms  a  firm 
fibro-elastic  stratum,  which  in  older  individuals  is  closely  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum  of  developing  and 
growing  bone,  however,  contains  a  third  or  innermost  layer,  in 
^  which  are  small  blood  vessels,  fine  connective  tissue  fibrils,  and 
',  numerous  small  osteogenic  cells,  the  osteoblasts.  After  growth 
of  the  bone  has  ceased,  the  deepest  layer  of  the  periosteum  con- 
tains few  small  blood  vessels  and  only  occasional  osteoblasts ;  these 
cells,  however,  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish  the 
regeneration  of  the  bone  after  destruction  of  its  osseous  tissue. 
The  medullary  surface  of  the  bone  is  likewise  supplied  with  an 
osteogenic  membrane  of  fibrous  tissue,  similar  to  the  periosteum ; 
it  is  known  as  the  periosteum  internum,  endosteum,  or  membrana  S 
medullaris. 

Compact  bone,  such  as  that  composing  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones,  consists  of  concentric  lamellm  of  calcified  fibrous  tissue, 
which  constitute  the  Haversian  systems^  together  with  groups  of 
parallel  lamiiise,  which  are  interposed  between  adjacent  Haversian 
systems  and  are  known  as  the  interstitial  or  ground  lamella.  Many 
of  the  interstitial  lamellae  are  the  remains  of  Haversian  systems 
which  have  been  partially  absorbed  during  the  development  of  the 
bone.  In  a  section  through  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  the  Haversian 
systems  are  found  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  while  superficial  to 
them  and  just  within  the  periosteum  are  a  number  of  lamellsB 
which  may  be  traced  much  or  all  of  the  way  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylindrical  shaft,  and  which  are  known  as  the  outer 
circumferential  lameUm,  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  compact 
bony  wall  is  a  similar  group  of  parallel  laminae,  which  adjoin  the 
marrow  cavity,  and  are  known  as  the  inner  circumferential  latneUm. 
In  their  finer  structure  the  circumferential  lamellae  are  exactly 
similar  to  the  cylindrical  bony  lamellae  of  the  Haversian  systems. 

An  Haversian  System  contains  a  small  central  canal  which  is 
occupied  by  connective  tissue,  marrow  cells  derived  from  the  mar- 
row cavity  during  the  process  of  development,  small  blood  vessels, 
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sbling  chiefly  of  the  phosphates  and  carhonates  of  calcium. 
From  four  to  twetiiy  such  calcareous  lamellae  iir*?  found  in  each 
Haversian  lyBtem, 

Both  in  and  between  the  lamellae  arts  many  small  ovoid  spaces 
which  are  partially  filled  by  small  flattened  cells,  the  bone  earpuS' 
ckt:  these  spaces  are  known  as  the  lacuna.    From  each  lacuna 
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minute  canals,  the  ca?ialicuUy  radiate  in  all  directions,  thus  plac- 
ing the  lacuna  in  open  communication  with  its  neighbors,  and 
eventually  with  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  central  Haversian  canal. 
The  branching  processes  of  the  bone  corpuscles  frequently  pro- 
ject for  a  short  distance  into  the  canaliculi.  These  cytoplasmic 
branches  are  more  numerous  in  newly  formed  bone,  later  they  are 
retracted  and  the  corpuscles  become  more  or  less  shriveled  in 
appearance. 

The  Haversian  system,  being  developed  about  a  central  canal 
which  marks  the  course  of  a  blood  vessel,  necessarily  acquires  a 
slender  columnar  shape,  its  long  axis  being  usually  disposed  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  bone  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  The  Haversian  canals  frequently  branch  to  permit  a  cor- 
responding division  of  their  blood  vessels,  and  all  of  the  Haversian 
canals  are  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  peri- 
osteum, the  nutrient  foramina?,  or  the  marrow  cavity,  from  the 
blood  vessels  of  which  their  vascular  supply  is  derived. 

The  interstitial  lamellsB  are  likewise  composed  of  dense  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  calcified  fibrous  tissue,  within  and  between  which 
are  lacunas,  canaliculi,  and  bone  corpuscles,  all  disposed  in  a  man- 
ner exactly  similar  to  their  arrangement  within  the  concentric 
lamellae  of  the  Haversian  systems.  Coursing  through  the  inter- 
stitial lamellae  are  Volkman^s  canals^  which  are  similar  in  origin, 
contents,  and  function  to  the  Haversian  canals  but  which  are 
not  surrounded  by  concentric  lamellae.  Volkman's  canals  fre- 
quently arise  as  branches  of  the  Haversian  canals  which  wander 
out,  as  it  were,  into  the  interstitial  lamellae. 

The  circumferential  lamellae  do  not  dif  er  in  structure  from  the 
other  bony  lamellae.  They  possess  the  same  arrangement  of  lami- 
nated calcareous  connective  tissue,  with  lacunae,  canaliculi,  and 
bone  corpuscles,  as  in  the  concentric  and  interstitial  lamellss. 
Even  more  than  elsewhere,  however,  the  circumferential  lamellao 
are  firmly  bound  together  by  elastic  fibres  which  pass  from  the 
periosteum  into  and  through  the  superficial  lamellae;  these  are 
known  as  iliG  perfora ling  fibres  of  Sharpey,  Similar  fibres  connect 
together  the  concentric  and  interstitial  lamellae.  The  perforating 
elastic  fibres  are  frequently  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue. 

BONE  MAEEOW. — Bone  marrow  consists  of  a  variety  of  con- 
nective tissue  which  is  rich  in  fat  cells  and  blood  vessels  and 
which  also  contains  osteogenic  and  hematopoietic  elements,  the 
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marrow  cells.  According  to  the  relative  proportion  of  these  ele- 
ments marrow  is  said  to  present  two  types,  the  yellow  and  the  red 
marrow.  The  yellow  marrow  consists  almost  entirely  of  fat,  with 
only  occasional  bands  of  true  marrow  tissue.  The  red  marrow 
contains  very  little  fat,  but  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  blood 
and  marrow  cells  as  to  closely  resemble  a  very  vascular  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  embryonic  medulla  of  all  bones  contains  tetsA  red 
marrow,  but  in  later  life  the  larger  masses  in  the  medulla  of  the 
shafts  of  the  long  bones  is,  in  man,  changed  to  the  yellow  variety. 
The  red  marrow,  however,  persists  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  long 
bones  and  in  cancellous  bone  generally ;  it  is  especially  character- 
istic of  the  marrow  cavities  of  the  ribs,  vertebrae,  base  of  the  skull, 
and  sternum. 

Red  marrow  consists  of  fibrous  and  reticular  tissues  which  are 
infiltrated  by  marrow  cells  and  richly  supplied  with  small  blood 
vessels.  The  smaller  veins  possess  exceedingly  thin  walls ;  in  fact, 
these  are  so  delicate  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  endothelium,  as  also  that  of  the  capillaries, 
maybe  occasionally  absent,  thus  placing  the  blood  stream  in  direct 
communication  with  the  pulp  of  the  bone  marrow. 

The  following  types  of  MAESOW  CELLS^  together  with  the 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  reticulum,  and  blood  vessels,  make  up 
the  structure  of  red  marrow  (Figs.  158  and  164). 

1.  Myelooytes  {Marroio  Cells  Proper).— These  cells  closely  re- 
semble the  lymphatic  corpuscles  and  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood, 
and,  like  them,  include  several  cell  types : 

A.  Lymphocytes;  small  cells  with  an  ovoid  deeply  staining 
nucleus,  and  a  very  narrow  rim  of  non-granular,  faintly  basophilic 
cytoplasm. 

B.  Large  mononuclear  marrow  cells;  whose  ovoid  nucleus 
stains  faintly  and  is  sometimes  indented  or  constricted;  their 
broad  rim  of  non-granular  cytoplasm  is  slightly  stained  by  basic 
dyes.  Occasionally  the  cytoplasm  contains  a  scanty  supply  of  very 
fine  granules ;  rarely,  also,  the  nucleus  consists  of  two  ovoid  lobes 
which  are  united  by  a  coarse  chromatin  filament  (Jolly*). 

C.  Poly  nuclear  neuiropkile  marrow  cells;  the  nucleus  of  these 
cells  is  polymorphous  and  stains  deeply ;  their  cytoplasm  forms  a 
broad  rim  in  which  are  many  fine  neutrophile  granules.  The  cells 
of  this  variety,  as  well  as  those  of  the  preceding,  have  been  fre- 
quently found  to  possess  centrosomes  and  mitotic  figures. 

*  Arcli.  d*aiiat.  mic,  1900. 
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D.  Eosinophile  marrow  cells;  cells  of  this  type  possess  a  broad 
rim  of  coarsely  granular  cytoplasm,  the  granules  of  which  are 
strongly  acidophile.  Their  nuclei  differ  from  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding cells  of  normal  blood,  since  in  the  marrow  they  may 
possess  either  a  single  ovoid  nucleus,  a  polymorphous  nucleus,  or 
thi^y  may  he  distinctly  multiiiuclear,  in  which  latter  case  the  nu- 
cleus consists  of  two  or  more  discrete  ovoid  chromatin  masses. 
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Fie,  \^A. — From  a  section  of  r^d  xarieow  of  a  hluaic  bo>i^ 
a,  glunt  coll ;  K  louoooyte^  *  e,  nucleiitod  red  blood  eelU ;  d,  mitoeifi  in  a  mnrrow  coll ; 
t^  outiino  of  II  fat  coll ;  /«  reticulum  \  ^^  mitcwk  in  n  giant  oeU.     x  680.    (Ail«r  Bohm 
and  von  Bovldoff.) 

Many  of  the  myelocytes  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  circu- 
lating blood,  though  most  of  tliem  arise  in  the  marrow  by  mitotic 
division  of  parent  cells  of  the  same  type. 

2.  Mait  Celli, — These  cells  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  mye- 
locytes. Their  cytoplasm  contains  a  number  of  coarse  basophils 
granules,  and  their  nucleus  is  of  the  polymorphous  tyx)e.  They 
are  undoubtedly  formed  within  the  marrow,  and  probably  arise  by 
indirect  division  of  siinilar  cells. 

3.  Giant  Cellfl  or  Myeloplaxes. — These  cells  are  of  extremely 
large  size  (30  to  lOOfi).  They  consist  of  an  expansive  mass  of 
finely  granular  cytoplasm,  and  are  either  polynuclear  or  multinu- 
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clear.  Howell*  distinguished  two  yarieties  of  these  cells,  the 
polyharyocyie  and  the  megakaryocyte.  The  former  is  a  large 
multinuclear  cell,  often  containing  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
nuclei,  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  developing  bone,  and 
is  identical  with  the  so-called  osteoclasts.  These  cells  have  usually 
been  considered  as  possessing  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
absorption  of  bone  during  its  development  and  regeneration.  The 
megakaryocyte  is  also  a  large  cell  but  possesses  a  polymorphous 
nucleus,  its  many  lobules  being  often  arranged  in  a  ring-like  man- 
ner. These  cells  are  relatively  more  abundant  in  the  marrow  of 
mature  bone,  and  are  usually  found  lying  free  in  the  marrow  cavity 
rather  than  in  contact  with  its  walls,  as  is  the  case  with  the  poly- 
karyocyte. 

Giant  cells  are  probably  derived  from  the  leucocytes  by  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  endogenous  division  of  the 
nucleus.  The  mature  cells  of  this  type  reproduce  themselves  by 
mitosis. 

Many  of  the  giant  cells 
contain  particles  of  foreign 

matter    and    fragments    of        ^^db^^^^™^^-^    — .^^ 
hemoglobin-containing  proto-        ^  ^^^^^V  *^ 

plasm.    Even  whole  red  blood     /Oi  ty^Au^^^^  ^B  \ 

cells  have  been  found  within      ^^^ 
them.     The  giant  cells  have      ^V^^P 

therefore  been  thought  to  take  ^^  ^PW^P^H'^  / 
some  part  in  the  formation         ^^m  ^P^Jr^  / 

of  red  blood  cells.    Whether        '^^^  ^^   ^^  / 

this  hypothesis  be  true  or  not,  ^^L  * 

the  megakaryocyte  variety  is  X ^T 

characteristic  of  the  blood- 
forming  organs,  and  is  also    F»o«  i«5.— a  oroip  <>f  ckll»  from  thi  red 
found  in  the  fetal  liver  and  "^"^^"^  ^'  ^  '"^''^^  '*'«• 

spleen  during  the  period  of        Eo.iu  ai»a  nu^ykn  biue^^^^ 

their  hematopoietic  activity. 

4.  Nucleated  Bed  Blood  Cells  (Erythrohlasts  of  Lowit  f).— These 
colls  possess  a  hemoglobin-containing  cytoplasm  and  a  small,  sphe. 
roidal,  very  deeply  staining  nucleus.  Most  of  them  are  of  about 
the  size  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle,  normoblasts ;  others,  micro- 
blastSy  are  somewhat  smaller ;  still  others,  megaloblastSy  are  larger 
than  the  red  blood  cells.  Many  of  the  erythroblasts  contain  cen- 
•  J.  of  Morph.,  1890.  f  Arch.  f.  mik.  Anat,  1891. 
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trosomes  and  centrosphore,  and  reproduce  themselyes  by  mitosis. 
Their  nucleus  finally  disappears  either  by  extrusion  or  by  karyo- 
lysis,  and  in  this  way  mature  red  blood  cells  are  formed.  Uuder 
normal  conditions  this  process  is  confined  to  the  marrow,  but  in 
certain  diseases,  and  also  in  the  healthy  infant,  a  few  erythroblasts 
escape  into  the  blood  current  prior  to  the  disappearance  of  their 
nucleus. 

5.  Bed  Blood  Corpuscles  {Erythrocytes). — These  cells  differ  in 
no  wise  from  those  of  the  blood,  from  which  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  leucocytes,  are  derived.  The  walls  of  the  smaller 
blood  vessels  of  the  marrow  are  pervious  to  the  red  as  well  as  to 
the  white  blood  cells.  Many  of  the  erythrocytes,  however,  are 
formed  within  the  marrow  by  the  erythroblasts.  Blood  platelets 
are  also  present  in  the  marrow,  and  occur  in  such  abundance  as  to 
suggest  that  they  may  arise  during  the  nuclear  karyolysis  from 
the  achromatic  portions  of  the  erythroblastic  nucleus  as  described 
by  Eisen.* 

6.  Fat  Cells.— These  cells  arise  by  the  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells,  and  their  number  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion. In  fetal  red  marrow  they  are  scanty,  but  as  growth  and 
development  proceed  the  proportion  of  fat  cells  progressively  in- 
creases until  in  the  shafts  of  most  of  the  mature  bones  the  fat 
greatly  predominates  over  all  other  tissue  elements ;  the  bone  is 
then  said  to  contain  yellow  marrow. 

7.  Osteoblasts.— The  marrow  of  developing  bones  contains  large 
numbers  of  small  round  or  ovoid  cells  which  are  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  formation  of  bony  tissue.  They  contain  a  single 
oval  or  spheroidal  nucleus,  and  are  distinguished  with  difScnlty 
from  the  mononuclear  leucocytes,  except  when  they  are  charac- 
teristically arranged  in  a  membranous  coat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bony  walls  of  the  marrow  cavities.  These  osteoblasts  not  only 
occur  in  fetal  bone,  but  are  also  found  beneath  the  periosteum, 
and  in  relation  to  the  endosteum  of  the  marrow  cavity  in  mature 
bone. 

In  addition  to  the  above  types.  Jolly  f  describes  certain  yery 
small  cells  with  a  polymorphous  nucleus  and  a  clear  cytoplasm 
which  occur  in  the  red  marrow,  and  are  possibly  identical  with 
the  leucoUasts  of  Lowit.  J  These  cells  are  thought  to  be  early 
types  of  leucocytes. 

♦  Proe.  Cal.  Acad.  Sc,  1897;  and  Jour.  Morph.,  1899. 
t  Loc,  cit,  X  Loc,  cit. 
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Blood  Snpply. — Marrow,  and  especially  the  red  variety,  is  richly 
supplied  with  blood.  The  nutrient  arteries  penetrate  to  the  mar- 
row cavity  of  the  bone  and  supply  an  abundance  of  small  arteries 
to  all  portions  of  the  medulla.  The  arteries  terminate  in  broad 
capillary  vessels  whose  wide  lumen  and  delicate  endothelial  walls 
determine  their  character  as  sinusoids.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  endothelial  walls  of  these  vessels  were  here  and  there  defi- 
cient, and,  although  recent  investigations  discredit  the  former 
observations,  the  all-important  fact  remains,  that  the  endothelial 
walls  are  pervious  to  both  red  and  white  blood  cells,  neither  is  this 
the  only  location  where  the  red  as  well  as  the  white  cells  may, 
under  certain  conditions  at  least,  penetrate  the  endothelial  walls 
of  the  blood  capillaries. 

Efferent  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  sinusoidal  capillaries 
of  the  marrow.  These  veins,  as  also  those  of  the  bony  tissue,  are 
not  supplied  with  valves. 

The  lymphatics  of  bone  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  peri- 
osteum, and  as  perivascular  spaces  penetrate  the  canals  of  Havers 
and  Volkman  and  thus  reach  the  medullary  cavity.  The  exist- 
ence of  lymphatics  within  the  marrow,  other  than  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  blood  vessels,  is  doubtful. 

The  nerves  accompany  the  blood  vessels  in  all  portions  of  the 
bone  and  marrow,  and  form  a  rich  perivascular  plexus  which  is 
distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  occasional  side  fibrils  are 
also  distributed  to  the  marrow.  Nerve  endings  have  not  been 
demonstrated  in  compact  bone.  In  the  periosteum  terminal  nerve 
fibrils  are  supplied  to  the  musculature  of  the  blood  vessels,  and 
other  sensory  fibrils  end  in  Paccinian  corpuscles. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BONE.— Bone  makes  its  appearance  very 
early  in  fetal  life.  The  long  bones  are  mapped  out  by  masses  of 
fetal  hyaline  cartilage  as  early  as  the  embryo  begins  to  acquire  its 
typical  form.  The  entire  skeleton,  with  the  exception  of  the  flat 
bones  of  the  trunk  and  those  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  face, 
are  thus  primarily  formed  by  plates  of  fetal  cartilage.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  these  cartilaginous  plates  are  formed  into  bone  is 
known  as  intracartilaginous  ossification. 

The  flat  bones,  together  with  most  of  those  of  the  face,  are 
formed  directly  from  the  mesoblastic  connective  tissue  without 
the  intervention  of  cartilage.  This  method  of  bone  formation 
differs  somewhat  from  the  above  and  is  known  as  intramembranous 
ossification. 
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OTTEACAETILAGIHOUS  OSSIFICATIOir.— TLih  process  be- 
gins with  the  formation  of  plates  of  hyaline  cartilage  whoso  shafte 
corresponda  more  or  less  closely  with  that  of  the  future  hone. 
This  type  of  fetal  cartilage  differs  from  the  hyaline  cartilage  of 
the  iKlnlt  only  in  the  irregular  form  and  distribution  of  its  carti- 
lage cells. 

Eacli  plate  of  fetal  cartilage  is  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  pre- 
fibrous  tissue,  the  fetal  perichondrium.  The  outer  portion  of  the 
fibrocellnlar  layer  is  destined  to  become  the  perioHtenm  of  the 
future  bone ;  its  innermost  portion  contains  many  small  round 
cells,  which,  from  their  intimate  relation  to  bone  production,  are 
known  as  osteoblasts.  The  inner  portion  of  the  perichondrium 
forms  the  osteogenic  layer  of  the  future  periosteum. 
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X  27.    (After  Toldt) 

Ossification  of  the  cartilage  begins  at  one  or  more  points  which 
are  called  centers  of  osufcation.  In  the  long  bones,  tn  which  the 
process  of  bone  formation  can  be  most  readily  traced,  there  are 
usually  three  such  centers,  one  near  the  middle  of  the  cartilagi* 
nous  plate,  from  wliich  thediaphysis  is  formed,  and  one  epiphyaial 
center  at  each  extremity.  The  centers  for  the  epiphyses  make 
their  appearance  tnuoh  later  than  that  for  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
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The  first  indication  of  beginning  bone  formation  is  evidenced 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  cartilage  cellB  which  promptly  arrange 
themselves  in  rows  or  columns  that  radiate  from  the  center  of 
ossification.  This  process  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  the 
adjacent  cartilage  matrix,  so  that  the  enlarged  cartilage  cells  are 
contained  within  broad  spaces  or  lacuncB,  The  cartilage  cells  now 
appear  to  undergo  a  gradual  but  progressive  absorption;  their 
cytoplasm  becomes  shrunken  and  granular  and  finally  disappears, 
even  the  nucleus  at  last  succumbs  to  the  process. 

The  absorption  of  the  cartilaginous  matrix  proceeds  more  rap- 
idly in  those  portions  which  separate  the  individual  cells  in  the 
columns  than  in  those  other  portions  which  intervene  between  the 
adjacent  rows  of  cartilage  cells.  While  the  former  portions  are 
entirely  absorbed,  remnants  of  the  latter  remain,  and  in  them  cal- 
cium salts  are  deposited  in  an  irregular  manner.  Caldfled  oarti- 
lage,  the  most  primitive  of  the  calcareous  tissues,  is  thus  formed. 

The  absorption  of  the  cartilage  matrix  results  in  the  formation 
of  broad  spaces  into  which  osteogenic  buds  of  primitive  marrow 
tissue  push  their  way  from  the  perichondrium.  Thus  the  primor- 
dial marrow  cavities  are  formed.  The  fetal  marrow  which  now 
occupies  these  cavities  is  derived  from  the  osteogenic  layer  of  the 
primitive  periosteum.  The  osteogenous  tissue  of  this  layer,  con- 
taining osteoblasts,  osteoclasts,  and  developing  blood  vessels,  grows 
into  the  cartilage  in  the  form  of  bud-like  cords  which  are  preceded 
by  absorption  of  the  adjacent  cartilage  matrix.  This  so-called 
"  eruptive  tissue  "  promptly  reaches  the  center  of  ossification  and 
burrows  its  way  into  the  enlarged  cartilage  lacunse  whose  cells  are 
now  replaced  by  primary  osteogenic  marrow. 

The  osteoblasts^  which  thus  gain  access  to  the  primary  marrow 
cavities,  now  arrange  themselves  along  the  surface  of  the  remnants 
of  calcified  cartilage  and  begin  the  deposit  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
and  calcareous  salts  which  compose  the  primary  bone.  Many  of 
the  osteoblasts  apparently  become  entangled  in  this  newly  formed 
tissue  and  form  the  bone  corpuscles.  The  fetal  cartilage  is  thus 
transformed  into  a  spongy  mass  of  primary  osseous  tissue  whose 
spicules  are  formed  by  a  core  of  calcified  cartilage  upon  which  are 
deposited  successive  layers  of  bony  tissue  with  their  included 
lacunae  and  bone  corpuscles. 

Axial  sections  of  long  bones  at  this  stage  of  ossification  show 
all  the  above  changes  in  regular  succession  from  the  fetal  hyaline 
cartilage  at  the  extremities  to  the  primary  bone  with  its  marrow 
13 
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cavities  in  the  center.  The  process  of  ossification  steadily  pro- 
gresses at  the  periphery,  the  line  of  enlarged  cartilage  cells  con- 
stantly advancing  farther  and  farther  from  the  original  center  of 
ossification. 

It  is  at  this  stage,  however,  that  the  giant  cell  osteoclasts  be- 
come most  active  and  the  absorption  of  the  newly  formed  bone  pro- 
gresses rapidly.  The  osteoclasts  collect  along  the  surface  of  the 
spicules  of  primary  bone  in  considerable  numbers  and  appear  to 
sink  into  little  recesses  which  they  form  within  the  bony  tissue. 
The  little  bays  which  are  thus  formed  in  the  primary  bone  are  the 
lacuncB  of  HowsUp,  The  continued  absorption  soon  breaks  down 
and  removes  the  trabeculae  and  partitions  of  spongy  bone  and 
forms  a  central  medullary  cavity  of  constantly  increasing  size. 

Coincident  with  these  changes  within  the  cartilage  the  osteo- 
genic tissue  which  forms  the  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum  produces 
successive  layers  of  bony  tissue  upon  the  surface  of  the  fetal  carti- 
lage. This  process  of  perioflteal  ossifioation  proceeds  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  by  which  enchondral  bone  is  formed.  Osteoblasts 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  and  deposit 
successive  layers  of  bony  tissue,  between  which  many  of  these  cells 
are  included  as  bone  corpuscles.  At  irregular  intervals  the  osteo- 
clasts collect  and  the  primary  periosteal  bone  is  absorbed.  Into 
these  cavities  buds  of  vascular  osteogenic  tissue  push  their  way  to 
form  canals  of  considerable  length.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
canals  which  are  thus  hollowed  out  of  the  periosteal  bone,  the 
osteoblasts  deposit  successive  concentric  layers  of  bony  tissue  and 
the  Haversian  systems  make  their  appearance.  Finally,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  periosteal  bone  successive  layers  of  newly  formed 
bony  tissue  compose  the  outer  circumferential  lamellm^  while  upon 
the  wall  of  the  medullary  cavity  a  similar  endosteal  layer  of  bone- 
forming  cells  deposits  the  inner  circumferential  lamellm. 

With  the  formation  of  the  periosteal  bone  the  lateral  expansion 
of  the  organ  by  enchondral  bone  formation  necessarily  ceases. 
Henceforth  increase  in  diameter  of  the  bone  is  only  produced  by 
continued  absorption  of  the  compact  bony  wall  and  the  formation 
of  new  bone  beneath  the  periosteum  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
])roce8ses  of  periosteal  ossification  as  already  described.  The  rem- 
nants of  those  Haversian  and  circumferential  lamellse  which  are 
only  partially  absorbed  in  this  process  form  the  interstitial  lamellm 
of  the  mature  bone. 

During  the  processes  of  enchondral  and  periosteal  ossification 
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replaced  by  more  compact  bony  tissue,  as  occurs  in  the  wall  of  th^ 
epiphysis.  In  its  central  portions  the  tissue  retains  its  spongy 
arrangement  and  but  few  Haversian  systems  are  formed.  It  is 
thus  that  the  cancellous  bone  of  this  part,  as  also  of  the  ends  of  the 
diaphysis,  is  formed. 

At  the  point  where  the  expanding  centers  of  ossification  of  the 
shaft  and  epiphysis  are  about  to  meet,  a  line  of  unossified  carti- 
lage, the  epiphtjsial  line^  persists  until  growth  of  the  bone  is  com- 
plete. It  is  by  growth  of  this  cartilaginous  disk,  with  continued 
formation  of  cartilage  on  its  surface,  that  the  bone  increases  its 
length. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  various  stages  of  enchondral 
ossification : 

1.  Formation  of  the  fetal  cartilages. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  cartilage  cells  with  a  rearrangement 
into  radiating  cell  rows  at  the  center  of  ossification. 

3.  Absorption  of  the  cartilage  matrix  and  finally  also  of  the 
cartilage  cells.  Appearance  of  calcified  remnants  of  the  cartilage 
matrix. 

4.  Eruption  of  the  subperiosteal  osteogenetic  tissue  and  the 
formation  of  primary  marrow  cavities  at  the  center  of  ossification. 

5.  Gradual  extension  of  the  above  processes  followed  by  a  de- 
posit of  primary  bone  by  the  osteoblasts  upon  the  calcified  carti- 
lage. Coincident  osteoblastic  deposit  of  periosteal  bone  beneath 
the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilage  plate. 

6.  Absorption  of  portions  of  the  primary  bone  by  the  osteo- 
clasts to  form  the  large  central  marrow  cavity  or  medulla.  The 
absorption  involves  both  the  enchondral  and  the  periosteal  bone 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  further  deposit  of  new  bone  at  the  periph- 
ery. In  the  periosteal  bone  cylindrical  axial  channels  are  formed, 
in  which  the  deposit  of  new  bone  produces  the  Haversian  systems 
of  the  compact  bony  tissue. 

IKTRAMEMBSANOTTS  OSSIFICATION.— In  this  type  of  bone 
formation,  ossification  occurs  directly  within  the  preconnective 
tissue  of  the  mesoblast  without  the  preliminary  formation  of  car- 
tilage. The  earliest  evidence  of  ossification  consists  in  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenchymal  cells  which  arrange  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  membrane  at  the  site  of  the  future  bone.  Certain  of 
these  cells  produce  the  periosteum ;  others  increase  greatly  in  size, 
acquire  a  considerable  cytoplasmic  body,  and  assume  the  functions 
of  the  osteoblasts.    The  osteoblasts  which  Are  thus  fonned,  not 
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only  line  the  primitiTC  periosteum  but  also  form  budding  processes 
which  project  into  the  luljacent  connective  tissue. 

Bone  tissue  is  now  formed  by  the  osteoblasts.  The  deposit  of 
the  fibrous  stroma  precedes  calcification  and  in  this  way  brushes 
of  radiating  fibres  frequently  pr<^jert  from  the  osteogenic  buda 


FlO.   1<J9.— IimUMEMlllAHOU*  »0»B  FORJIATIOK  111  TBX  I^OWllt  JAW  OF  A»  llfSllTO 

a,  bono  ;  6,  primary  murow  cnvity  ;  e,  osUioblaista  ;  ct,  i^rowin^  point  of  tJje  primitive 
tiODe,  bejrond  whioh  primary  iriarrow  b  developing  iu  the  connective  di^ue  of  the  meso- 
bliuit-     K  800.    (Aft*r  BoUmand  voft  Davldoff.) 

beyond  the  limit  of  the  calcareous  deposit.  Tbe  bony  processes 
thus  formed  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  osteoblasts  which  continue 
to  deposit  bony  lamellae,  with  their  bone  corpuscles  and  lacunae, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  encfaondral  bone  formation :  a  mass  of 
spongy  bone  results. 

The  marrow  spaces  of  the  cancellous  bone  are  occupied  by 
embryonic  connective  tissue  in  which  are  many  small  and  thin- 
walled  blood  vessels.    This  primitive  marrow  differs  from  that  of 
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the  enchondral  bone  in  the  scarcity  of  its  cellular  elements ;  other- 
wise the  process  of  intramembranous  bone  formation  is  identical 
with  that  which  forms  the  periosteal  layers  of  the  enchondral 
bone. 

The  after  absorption  of  the  bony  spicules  and  partitions  in 
intramembranous  bone  is  very  active,  the  osteoclasts  appearing  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  contour  of  these  bones  is  subject  to 
frequent  changes  as  a  result  of  the  continued  absorption  and  new 
formation  of  bony  tissue.  The  cancellous  bone  which  is  developed 
during  these  processes  forms  the  mid-portion  of  the  bone  or  diploe, 
the  outer  walls  of  the  flat  bone  being  formed  by  periosteal  ossifi- 
cation as  in  the  enchondral  bones. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
MUCOUS  MEMBRANES— SEOBETINa  GLANDS 

The  histologic  structures  which  are  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  secretion  include  an  epithelial  surface,  and  a  tunica  pro- 
pria of  connective  tissue  which  supports  the  requisite  blood  and 
lymphatic  vessels  and  the  controlling  nerve  supply.  These  struc- 
tures may  either  form  smooth  membranous  surfaces  or  apparent 
epithelial  invaginations.  The  former  are  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  the  latter  are  the  secreting  glands. 

MUCOUS  MEMBBAKES.— The  mucous  membranes  may  be  said 
to  include  all  those  secreting  surfaces  which  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  hence  their  epithe- 
lial clothing  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  skin.  The  mucous 
membranes  form  the  lining  coat  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary 
systems,  together  with  the  ducts  of  their  secreting  glands :  in  the 
nose  this  membrane  is  continuous  through  the  tear  ducts  with  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  through  the  Eustachian  tubes  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  middle  ear.  The  broad  expanse  thus 
formed  is  known  as  the  gastro-pneumonic  mucous  membrane.  A 
second  membranous  sheet,  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane, 
clothes  the  organs  of  the  genital  and  urinary  systems:  it  thus 
forms  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of  the 
ducts  and  tubules  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  testis,  and  the  smaller 
secreting  glands  which  are  connected  with  the  genital  system. 

A  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  superficial  layer  of  epithe- 
lium of  varying  type,  which  rests  upon  a  basement  membrane 
(membrana  propria)  and  is  in  turn  supported  by  an  investment  of 
connective  tissue,  the  tunica  propria^  or  corium.  The  toniea  pro- 
pria is  riclily  supplied  with  small  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics ;  its 
nerve  fibrils  are  not  only  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels  but  in  many  cases  send  terminal  filaments  which  enter  the 
epithelial  layer  and  terminate  in  contact  with  the  secreting  cells. 
The  mucous  membranes  are  mostly  contained  within  hollow  organs 
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which  arc  subject  to  alternate  collapse  and  distention ;  hence  the 
membranes  are  frequently  much  folded.  The  deeper  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  usually 
contains  a  more  or  less  well- 
defined  layer  of  smooth  muscle 
fibres,  the  muscularis  mucoscB, 

The  mucous  membranes, 
as  their  name  indicates,  are 
nearly  all  moistened  by  a 
mucus  containing  secretion. 
The  relative  amount  of  mucus 
which  its  secretion  contains, 
and  consequently  the  viscidity 
of  the  secretion,  bears  a  close 
physiologic  relation  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  mechanical  irri- 
tation to  which  the  membrane 
is  subjected.  Thus  the  mucus 
secreting  goblet  cells  of  the 
gastro-pneumonic  membrane 
are  here  and  there  reinforced 
by  numerous  mucus  secreting 
glands  of  considerable  size; 
these  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  oral  cavity,  pharynx, 

and  esophagus,  and   in  the   nose,  trachea,  and  bronchi ;   in  the 
urinary  system  even  the  goblet  cells  are  absent. 

The  basement  membranes,  upon  which  the  epithelium  of  the 
mucous  membranes  and  the  secreting  glands  is  supported,  are  con- 
nective tissue  structures.  They  are  sometimes  formed  by  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  delicate  white  fibres  intermingled  with  numerous 
elastic  fibres.  Frequently,  however,  they  consist  of  reticular  tissue. 
Basement  membranes  of  this  nature  have  been  demonstrated  by  Mall 
and  his  pupils  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  gland  ular  tubules  of  the 
stomach,  intestine,  liver,  salivary  glands,  kidney,  testis,  and  thyroid. 
Occasionally  basement  membranes  are  homogeneous  or  hyaline  in 
structure  and  present  a  more  or  less  clear  or  glassy  appearance. 

SECEETIHO  OLAHDS.— The  secreting  glands  may  be  quite 
properly  considered  as  invaginations  of  the  epithelial  surfaces  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  They  appear  as  such  in  the  embryo. 
Their  earliest  anlage  is  formed  by  a  solid  or  funnel-shaped  process 


Fio.  170.— Diagram  of  a  mucous  membrane 

HAVING   SIMPLE   TUBULAR   GLANDS. 

a,  artery ;  b-b^  basement  membrane ;  C, 
connective  tissue  ;  rf,  duct  of  the  gland,  lined 
by  cuboidal  cells ;  J?,  epithelium  of  the  free 
surface,  clear,  columnar  cells ;  (r,  lumen  of  the 
fundus  of  the  gland,  lined  by  granular,  serous 
secreting,  columnar  cells  surrounded  by  se- 
cretory capillaries;  F,  veins.  The  arteries 
are  striped,  the  capillaries  and  veins,  black. 
Nerves  are  not  represented. 
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of  epithelium,  in  which  a  distinct  lumen  soon  appears,  and  which 
grows  into  the  surrounding  mesoblast,  carrying  with  it  its  embry- 
onal tunica  propria. 

The  form  of  the  glandular  invaginations  is  subject  to  great 
variation.  They  may  be  straight  and  simple,  more  or  less  branched 
and  compound,  convoluted  or  coiled,  or  the  tubules  may  terminate 
in  minute  ampullary  enlargements,  the  acini.  The  invaginations 
may  also  be  distinctly  tubular  and  of  approximately  equal  diameter 
throughout,  or  they  may  form  pouch-like  saccules.  According  to 
the  form  of  the  organ,  it  is  thus  possible  to  distinguish  the  following 

mSTOLOOIC  TYPES  OF  SECBETDTO  OLAITOS: 

"  1.  Simple. 

2.  Convoluted. 

I.  Tubular  {  3.  Branched. 

4.  Compound. 

.  5.  Compound  tubulo-acinar. 

{1.  Simple. 

2.  Branched. 

3.  Compound. 
III.  Dnotless  secreting  glands. 

Glands  of  the  tubular  and  saccular  types  contain  an  actively 
secreting  portion  or  fundus  and  a  duct.  In  the  ductless  glands 
the  latter  is  absent.  The  duct,  though  its  epithelium  may  take 
some  part  in  the  formation  of  the  glandular  secretion,  primarily 
serves  to  convey  the  secretion  of  the  fundus  to  the  free  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  epithelium  of  the  duct,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  whose  surface  it  opens. 
The  epithelium  of  the  fundus,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  differs 
from  that  of  the  duct  and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
secretion.  In  many  of  the  glands  the  epithelium  is  typically 
mucus  secreting;  others  produce  a  clearer,  watery,  and  less  viscid 
serous  secretion.    Hence  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  following 

PHTSIOLOOIC  TYPES  OF  SECBETIHO  OLAITDS: 

I.  Serous  glands. 
II.  Mucous  glands. 

III.  (Jlands  which  are  both  mucous  and  serous  (mixed  glands). 

IV.  Glands  which  are  neither  mucous  nor  serous. 
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This  physiologic  classification  is  not  in  any  way  the  equivalent 
of  the  histologic  gland  types  mentioned  above.  Thus  both  serous 
and  mucous  glands,  in  different  locations,  form  almost  every 
variety  of  tubular  gland. 

The  glands  of  the  fourth  tjrpe  are  too  varied  in  their  structure 
to  be  considered  collectively  to  advantage.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  several  chapters  in  which  they  are  described  in  detail.  This 
type  includes  the  testis,  the  prostate,  the  ceruminous  glands,  many 
of  the  ductless  glands,  and  also  some  authors  describe  the  ovary 
and  the  lungs  as  conforming  to  the  glandular  type  of  structure. 

The  mixed  secreting  glands  include  some  tubules  which  are 
characteristically  mucous,  while  others  are  typical  serous  secreting. 
Occasionally  both  types  of  secreting  cells  are  contained  within 
the  same  tubule. 

Mucous  secreting  oelLi  possess  the  general  characteristics  which 
have  been  previously  recited  under  the  head  of  goblet  cells  (Chap- 
ter II).  When  void  of  secretion  the  cytoplasm  of  mucous  cells  is 
granular,  their  nucleus  centrally  situated,  and  their  shape  more  or 
less  columnar.  The  pre-secretion  accumulates  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  cell  and  occupies  an  area,  adjacent  to  the  glandular 
lumen,  which  steadily  increases  in  size  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  cytoplasm  has  been 
replaced;  the  nucleus 
is  pushed  to  the  distal 
or  attached  end  of  the 
cell;  and  the  whole 
cell  often  becomes 
swollen  and  distended 
to  more  than  double  its 
original  size.  Finally 
the  cell  membrane  rup- 
tures and  the  mucus 
pours  out  upon  the 
free  surface  of  the 
membrane. 

At  the  base  of  the 
mucous  secreting  cells, 
and  between  them  and 
their  basement  mem- 
brane, are  groups  of  epithelial  cells  having  a  finely  granular  cyto- 
plasm, which  form  crescentic  cell  masses,  the  demilunes  of  Heiden- 


Fio.  171. — TRANssoTioif  or  three  beobetino  tubules 

or  THE   SUBMAXILLARY   OLAND  OV  MAN. 

At  a  Hcrou8  tubule ;  B,  a  mucous  tubulo ;  d  a  rou- 
couH  tubulo  with  a  demilune,  d.    Ilematein  and  eosin. 
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hain  (crescents  of  Gianuzzi).  In  the  tubules  of  some  glands  these 
demilunes  are  extremely  minute,  in  others  they  occupy  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  epithelial  coat  and  encroach  upon  the  glandu- 
lar lumen.  Their  significance  is  not  definitely  understood.  They 
have  been  considered  as  representing  either  secreting  cells  which 
are  in  a  state  of  rest  following  the  discharge  of  their  secretion, 
or  as  primordial  cells  which  by  reproduction  give  origin  to  true 
mucous  secreting  cells.  It  is  quite  possible  that  both  of  these  func- 
tions are  assumed  by  the  several  cells  which  compose  the  demilunes. 

Mucus^  the  product  of  the  mucous  secreting  cells,  possesses 
peculiar  properties.  In  the  fresh  condition  it  has  a  clear,  glairy 
appearance  and  a  pearly  white  color.  Acted  upon  by  alcohol  or 
acids  it  gives  a  heavy  precipitate  of  stringy  white  flocculi.  Within 
the  tissues  these  delicate  flocculi  stain  slightly  with  basic  dyes  and 
readily  with  the  muchematin  and  mucicarmin  of  Mayer.  The 
very  clear  glairy  appearance  of  the  fluid  and  the  slightly  basophile 
properties  of  the  precipitated  flocculi  are  so  characteristic  that 
when  typical  mucus  containing  cells  are  once  carefully  observed 
they  can  be  thereafter  most  readily  distinguished  from  other  types 
of  epithelium. 

Serous  secreting  cells  differ  greatly  in  appearance  with  the  vary- 
ing character  of  their  secretions,  yet  they  present  certain  general 
characteristics.  These  cells  are  unquestionably  capable  of  alter- 
nate phases  of  secretory  activity  and  comparative  rest.  At  the 
end  of  a  period  of  activity  they  appear  shrunken  and  small,  and 
the  lumen  of  their  tubule  is  consequently  increased  in  size.  Their 
nucleus  is  centrally  located,  and  their  cytoplasm  is  relatively  de- 
void of  secretion  and  frequently  presents  a  faintly  rodded  or  stri- 
ated appearance. 

During  rest  secretion  accumulates  within  the  cell,  and  the 
cytoplasm  consequently  becomes  either  clearer  or  more  granular, 
according  as  the  nature  of  the  secretion  is  watery,  or  is  granular 
and  zymotic  in  character;  thus  the  secreting  cells  of  the  sweat 
glands  become  clearer  as  their  secretion  accumulates,  whereas  those 
of  the  pancreas  become  more  granular. 

As  a  rule  the  pre-secretion  accumulates  at  the  central  end  of 
the  cell,  tlie  nucleus  is  thus  crowded  toward  the  basement  mem- 
brane and  is  surrounded  by  the  least  altered  cytoplasm.  The 
whole  cell  becomes  swollen  and  distended  by  the  accumulated 
secretion  and  the  tubular  lumen  is  consequently  diminished  in 
size  or  even  occluded. 
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Finally  the  period  of  secretory  activity  arrives,  and  the  se- 
cretion is  poured  into  the  glandular  lumen;  the  cells  become 
shrunken  and  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  correspondingly  dilated. 
The  cytoplasm  returns  to  its  former  condition;  if  the  secre- 
tion is  of  a  granular  character  the  cell  becomes  clearer,  but 
if  watery  the  cytoplasm  acquires  a  finely  granular  appearance. 
The  nucleus  resumes  its  former  central  location  and  the  cell 
enters  upon  a  second  period  of  constructive  and  accumulative 
activity. 

Many  of  the  serous  secreting  cells  contain  minute  intracellular 
canals  which  connect  with  a  network  of  intercellular  passages  about 
the  cell.  The  intercellular  canaliculi  may,  on  the  one  hand,  open 
into  the  glandular  lumen,  or  they  may  communicate  with  the 
tissue  spaces  of  the  tunica  propria.  This  system  of  intracellular 
and  intercellular  canaliculi  may  thus  serve  either  as  a  system  of 
nutrient  channels  or  as  a  network  of  secretory  capillaries  by  which 
the  secretion  is  conveyed  from  the  interior  of  the  secreting  cells 
to  the  lumen  of  the  gland  or  even  to  the  duct  system.  Nutrient 
and  secretory  canaliculi  of  this  nature  have  been  demonstrated  in 
the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver,  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach,  sali- 
vary glands,  pancreas,  adrenal,  and  epididymis,  but  they  are  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  actively  secreting  cells,  for  they 
have  been  found  in  the  cells  of  bladder  epithelium  (Holmgren) 
and  are  highly  developed  in  the  nerve  cells  (Holmgren,  Golgi, 
et  ah,). 

Simple  tubular  glands  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  and  large  intestine  as  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn.  In  shape 
these  glands  resemble  a  test-tube.  They  form  straight  tubules 
which  open  on  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane,  are  of  approxi- 
mately equal  caliber  throughout,  and  at  their  deeper  end  terminate 
in  a  blind  extremity.  The  tubules  are  lined  with  epithelium  and 
are  embedded  in  a  thin  vascular  tunica  propria.  Their  epithelium 
includes  the  usual  columnar  and  goblet  cell  types,  the  latter  being 
more  abundant  near  the  mouth  of  the  gland.  Near  the  blind  ex- 
tremity are  certain  granular  cells,  the  granules  of  some  of  which 
are  slightly  basophilic :  other  cells  possess  coarse  granules  which 
are  highly  acidophile,  as  demonstrated  by  Kultschitsky  ♦  in  the 
intestinal  glands  of  the  dog,  an  observation  which  is  easily  cor- 
roborated for  the  simple  tubular  glands  in  the  small  intestine  of 

man. 

*  Arch.  f.  mik.  AnaU  lt^7. 
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Convoluted  tubular  glands  occur  as  the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin, 
the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear,  and  the  glands  of  Moll  in  the 
eyelids.     The  ahove  are  typical  simple  coiled  glands*     Certain 


Showizig  ftlmple  tubuliir  ^Ijinds  in  longitudinal  aection  nt  a,  and  in  tr»iiiivcrB«  sod  uliliqui) 
section  jkt  b,    llcriuitdii  and  cosin.    Photo,     x  4S. 


other  glands,  which  are  less  typically  coiled  but  are  more  or 
leas  conToluted  near  their  blind  extremities  and  are  frequently 
branched,  are  also  to  be  included  under  this  type.  Such  glanda 
are  the  pyloric  gflands  of  the  stomach,  and  the  small  mucous  glands 
of  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities,  pburyux,  larynx,  tracheii,  bronchi, 
and  esophagus.  Some  of  these  glands,  and  especially  those  of 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  present  terminal  acinar  dilata- 
tions, hence  they  also  resemble  to  some  extent  a  smiill  tubulo- 
acinar type  of  glaud. 

The  typical  coil  ghivds  consist  of  a  duct  whose  epithelium 
resembles  an  attenuated  layer  of  the  stratified  epithelium  upon 
which  they  open,  and  a  fundus  or  secreting  portion  which  is  lined 
by  columnar  epithelium  of  the  glandular  type.    They  also  possess 
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Compound  tubular  glands  inckide  the  kidney,  testis,  lachrymal 
gland,  and  liver.     The  finer  structure  of  the  glands  of  this  t>^e  is 

so  peculiar  that  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  several  chapters  in  which 
they  are  more  fully  described. 

Compound  Tubulo-alveolar  Qlandi 
(Tiilndo-Hciuar  or  Rareinose  Glands). — 
Tills  is  the  moat  widely  distributed  of 
all  the  types  of  secreting  glands.  It 
includes  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary, 
the  larger  mucous  and  serous  glands  of 
tlie  oral  cavity,  and  of  the  noge,.  phar- 
ynx, trachea,  bronchi,  and  esopha^na, 
Brunner'8  glands  in  the  dnodenum, 
the  pancreas,  Cowper's  glands,  Littre's 
glands,  and  the  large  mucous  glands  of 
the  cervix  uteri. 

The  form  of  these  glands  may  be 
likened   to 


» ^* 
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a  much  branched  tree,  whose  stem  as 
the  muin  excretory  durf  opens  upon 
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the  free  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  and  the  branches  and 
twigs  as  the  larger  and  smaller  interlobular  ducts  reach  out  in  all 
directions  to  finally  end  in  minute  alveolar  dilatations,  the  secret- 
ing aciiii. 

Except  for  the  ducts  of  certain  mucous  glands  whose  epithelial 
coat  resembles  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  which  they  are 
attached,  the  ducts  of  this  type  of  secreting  gland  are  lined  by 
columnar  cells  whose  cytoplasm  frequently  presents  a  rodded  ap- 
pearance at  the  deeper  end  of  the  cell.  The  acini  contain  typical 
serous  or  mucous,  secreting  epithelium.  Occasionally  the  secret- 
ing cells  are  also  found  for  some  distance  beyond  the  acinus  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  smallest  ducts. 

The  tubules  and  acini  of  these  glands  are  invested  with  a  base- 
ment membrane  and  a  delicate  tunica  propria.  The  acini  are 
united  by  the  connective  tissue  into  small  groups  which  inclose  a 
central  duct  of  the  smallest  type,  the  intercalary  duct.  These 
acinar  groups  are  again  united  into  the  lobules  of  the  gland  by  fine 
bands  of  connective  tissue,  and  broader  bands  of  loose  connective 
tissue  cement  the  many  lobules  into  one  glandular  mass.  The  in- 
tercalary ducts  by  union  within  the  lobule  form  numerous  small 
intralobular  ducts  which  approach  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  and 
at  its  margin  open  into  the  interlobular  ducts  \  the  latter  are 
found  in  the  broader  septa  of  connective  tissue  between  the  lob- 
ules. The  interlobular  ducts  by  union  with  one  another  result  in 
progressively  larger  branches  which  finaUy  form  the  main  excretory 
duct  of  the  gland. 

Simple  saccular  glands  occur  as  the  smallest  sebaceous  glands 
of  the  skin.  These  are  small  glandular  pouches  with  a  short  duct, 
a  constricted  neck,  and  a  dilated  fundus  which,  instead  of  having 
a  single  coat  of  epithelium  as  in  most  of  the  tubular  glands,  is 
more  or  less  completely  filled  with  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells.  The 
cells  as  they  approach  the  duct  of  the  gland  show  progressive 
stages  of  degeneration  and  disintegration  which  culminate  in  the 
formation  of  a  thick,  viscid,  fatty  secretion.  Since  these  cells  form 
their  secretion  by  disintegration  they  are  obviously  capable  of 
passing  through  the  various  stages  of  secretory  activity  but  once, 
and  hence  they  must  be  renewed  by  the  repeated  mitotic  cell 
division  which  occurs  at  the  periphery  of  the  saccule. 

The  epithelium  of  the  secreting  saccule  rests  upon  a  distinct 
basement  membrane  and  is  invested  with  a  very  vascular  tunica 
propria. 
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Branched  sacculax  glands  include  the  larger  of  the  Bebaceona 
glftnda  of  the  skin,  in  which  severttl  saccules  pour  their  secretion 
into  a  common  duct,  and  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids  in 
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which  a  considerable  number  of  sacculog  open  into  an  axial  canal 
by  which  the  secretion  h  conreyed  to  the  terra iuiil  duct.  The 
strncture  of  each  glandular  saccule  of  this  type  is  identical  with 
that  of  a  simple  saccukr  gluud, 

Compoimd  Saccular  Qlanda — This  type  includes  only  the  mam- 
mary gland.  It  consists  of  a  system  of  tubular  ducts  which  pos- 
sess ampulhiry  dilatations  and  many  ]>ranches.  Its  ducts  terminate 
in   small  saccular  alveoli   which   have  a   thin   epithelial  lining. 
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Daring  the  period  of  their  inactiyity  the  lining  epithelial  cells  are 
much  flattened  and  the  acini  appear  shrunken.  The  epithelium 
of  the  lactating  gland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cuboidal  or  columnar, 
the  height  being  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  accumulation 
of  secretion  within  the  cell. 

The  secretion  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  tubular 
glands  with  an  additional  process  of  fatty  infiltration  by  which  fat 
droplets  are  formed  within  the  cytoplasm.  These  droplets  collect 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  cell  and  are  finally  discharged  into 
the  lumen  of  the  acinus  with  apparent  rupture  of  the  cell  mem- 
brane and  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  its  superficial  cytoplasm. 
The  epithelium  is  thus  capable  of  repeated  secretion. 

The  mammary  glands  may  be  considered  as  offering  an  inter- 
mediate type  between  the  branched  saccular  and  the  tubulo-acinar 
types. 

Ductless  Glands. — Under  the  head  of  secreting  glands  it  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  certain  structures  which  apparently  contain 
secreting  epithelium  and  which  present  a  more  or  less  distinct 
tubular  arrangement.  These  bodies  are  the  adrenals,  thyroids, 
parathyroids,  carotid  glands,  coccygeal  gland,  and  hypophysis 
cerebri. 

While  these  bodies  do  not  possess  an  excretory  duct,  neverthe- 
less some  of  them  certainly,  and  the  others  probably,  form  certain 
products  which  find  their  way  into  the  blood  or  lymph  as  so-called 
^*' internal  secretiofis.'^  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  may  form 
either  alveoli,  tubules,  or  solid  cell  columns,  which  are  supported 
by  very  delicate  connective  tissue  tunics.  Many  blood  vessels, 
often  of  the  thin  walled  sinusoidal  type,  are  found  within  these 
tunics  and  are  thus  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  epi- 
thelial parenchyma.  In  some  instances  lymphatics  are  distributed 
in  a  similar  manner  within  the  gland. 

The  property  of  internal  secretion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  duct- 
less glands.  It  has  long  been  ascribed  to  the  liver  cells  in  con- 
nection with  their  influence  upon  nitrogenous  and  carbohydrate 
metabolism,  and,  in  fact,  many  secreting  glands,  even  though  not 
of  vital  importance,  are  nevertheless  found  to  influence  the  econo- 
my in  certain  ways  which  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  proper- 
ties of  their  external  secretions. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphatically  stated  that  the  types  of  secret- 
ing glands,  as  above  described,  are  not  bound  by  hard  and  fast 
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lines,  bat  many  forms  will  be  found  which  might  well  be  placed 
under  either  of  two  or  more  types.  Hence  any  classification  of 
secreting  glands  becomes  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  ncTertheless  such 
a  classification  is  of  extreme  importance  as  senring  to  establish  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  certain  typical  pictures  with  which  indi- 
vidual glands  may  be  compared,  and  important  structural  details 
will  thus  be  noticed  which  might  otherwise  escape  observation. 
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THE  SKIN 


The  skin  contains  a  layer  of  dense  connective  tissue,  the 
corium  or  derma  (derma  vera,  cutis  vera),  which  corresponds  to 
the  tunica  propria  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  is  everywhere 
covered  by  a  layer  of  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  the  epi- 
dermis (cuticle).  The  corium  contains  the  nerves  and  the  nerve 
end  organs  of  special  sense,  and  rests  upon  a  subcutaneous  layer 
of  areolar  and  adipose  connective  tissue  which  firmly  unites  the 
skin  to  the  underlying  organs  and  tissues. 

The  skin  is  typically  a  stratified  organ,  and  for  convenience  of 
description  may  be  divided  into  the  following  layers : 

"  1.  Scaly  layer. 

2.  Flattened  cell  layer. 

3.  Eleidin  containing 
layer. 

4.  Granular  layer.  "j  Malpighian 

5.  Prickle  cell  layer.        >    or    **  mu- 
.6.  Cylindrical  cell  layer.  J    cous"  layer. 

1.  Papillary  layer. 

2.  Reticular  layer. 
III.  Subcutaneous  tissue. 


SKIN. 


I.  Epidermis. 


Homy  layer. 


II.  Derma. 


THE   EPIDERMIS 

The  epidermis  (cuticle)  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  more 
sensitive  corium  or  **  true  skin."  It  is  formed  by  a  dense  layer  of 
stratified  epithelium  and  varies  in  thickness  in  different  portions 
of  the  body,  being  thickest  upon  those  surfaces  which  are  exposed 
to  the  greatest  mechanical  violence,  e.  g.,  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet ;  and  thinnest  in  the  least  exposed  portions, 
e.  g.,  inner  sides  of  the  arms  and  the  back. 
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The  layer  of  stratified  epithelium  composing  the  epidermis 
differs  from  that  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  that  its  superficial 
cells  contain  an  abundance  of  keratin,  a  i>eculiar  homy  material. 
The  production  of  keratin  iu  the  cells  of  stratified  epithelium 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  desiccation  which 
occurs  in  those  cells  which  form  the  comparatively  dry  cutaneoaa 
surface.  The  cornification  can  scarcely  be  demonstrated  in  the 
stratified  Bquamous  epithelium  of  the  moistened  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  esophagus,  etc,  ;  it  is  present  though  not  pronounced 
in  the  partially  moistened  margins  of  the  eyelids,  lips,  labia  minora, 

glans  penis,  etc.  In  the  epidermis, 
however,  cornification  is  pronounced 
and  characteristic  in  all  portions  of 
the  body. 

The  thickness  of  the  comified 
o  layers  appears  to  be  in  proportion 
to,  if  not  entirely  dependent  npon» 
the  amount  of  mechanical  violence 
to    which    the    cutaneous    surface 
is  subjected.    Accordingly  the   in- 
creased thickness  of  the  epidermis 
covering    the    palms    and  soles  is 
r  found  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to 
an  increase  in  the  superficial  homy 
portion  of  the  epidermis,  the  ger- 
minal  layers  being  no  more   pro- 
''  Bounced  than  in  other  portions  of 

the  body. 
e  The  epidermal  tissue  is  divisible 
into  a  superficial  horny  portion  con- 
sisting of  flattened,  desiccated,  corni- 
./  fied  cells — the  stratum  corneum  or 
horny  layer — and  a  deeper  proto- 
plasmic, so-called  **mucous"  portion, 
which  consists  of  polyhedral  and 
cylindrical  cells — stratum  mucosnm, 
rete  mucosuni,  rote  Malpighii. 

Cylindrical  Cell  Layer  (Stratum 
Cylindnciim).  —  The  deepest  cella 
of  the  stratum  mucosum  are  elongated  in  a  direction  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  basement  membrane  upon  which  they  rest ; 
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they  are  thus  irregularly  cylindrical  in  shape.  It  is  these  cells 
which  in  the  pigmented  portions  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  areolae  of  the 
nipples,  scrotum,  circumanal  region,  etc.,  and  in  the  skin  of  bru- 
nettes and  the  colored  races  contain  the  pigment  which  gives  rise 
to  the  darkened  color  of  the  skin.  The  processes  of  mitotic  cell 
division  are  very  active  in  these  columnar  cells,  and  they,  with  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  prickle  cell  layer,  form  the  stratum  germu 
nativum  of  Fleming,  in  which  the  regeneration  of  the  epidermis 
occurs.  The  cylindrical  cells  are  firmly  united  to  the  basement 
membrane  by  delicate  cytoplasmic  fibrils,  the  intercellular  bridges. 
Their  nuclei  are  ovoid  in  shape,  and  vesicular  in  appearance. 

Prickle  Cell  Layer  {Stratum  Spinosum^  Stratum  Filamentosum 
of  /?flwiw).— Superficial  to  the  cylindrical  cells  is  a  stratum  of 
polyhedral  epithelium  which  extends  inward  between  the  adjacent 
papillae  of  the  corium  {interpapillary  region  of  the  epidermis),  and 
is  therefore  thick  in  these  portions,  but  is  relatively  much  thinner 
over  the  apices  of  the  dermal  papillae  (suprapapillary  portion  of 
the  epidermis). 

The  polyhedral  cells  of  this  layer  contain  a  soft  granular  cyto- 
plasm and  a  very  chromatic,  though  vesicular,  spheroidal  nucleus. 
They  are  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  intercellular 
spaces  which  are  bridged  across  by  innumerable  delicate  cyto- 
plasmic fibrils.  These  fibrils  connect  adjacent  cells  and  are  fre- 
quently continued  without  interruption  through  one,  two,  or  even 
three  or  four  neighboring  cells.  Their  course  is  characteristically 
curved,  the  convexity  being  directed  toward  the  nucleus.  Those 
portions  of  the  numerous  cytoplasmic  fibrillae  which  span  the 
intercellular  spaces  form  the  so-called  intercellular  bridges.  It  is 
because  of  the  resulting  spinous  appearance  that  the  polyhedral 
cells  have  been  termed  prickle  cells  (Schultze). 

In  the  thinner  portions  of  the  epidermis  the  prickle  cells  are 
immediately  covered  by  several  layers  of  hard  fiattened  cells  whose 
nuclei  have  partially  or  wholly  disappeared,  and  whose  cytoplasm 
has  been  changed  into  a  horny,  keratin  containing  mass.  The 
fiattening  and  desiccation  of  these  cells  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  they  approach  the  surface.  In  the  thin  portions  of  the  epi- 
dermis the  change  from  the  prickle  cell  layer  to  the  homy  layer 
is  abrupt. 

In  the  thicker  portions  of  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  the  change  is  more  gradual,  and  results  in  the  appearance 
of  two  additional  cell  layers,  in  the  cytoplasm  of  whose  cells  ar^ 
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intornu»diate  products  of  chemical  metamorphosis,  keratohyalm 
and  eleidin,  H'hich  may  be  considered  as  the  predecessors  of  the 
koratiii  wliirh  is  pcfuliar  to  the  cells  of  the  horny  portion. 
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Ftw.  ITtt.— TiiA!f»«cnoii  or  thb  »Kiii  "t  a  am  an  finoer. 

^    r:  i,  ligror^f  flitUuiMl  oolU;  c,  atrsimm  lucidum,  appeorioj?  miit»tiDct 

i*»n;  i,  in^milur  l*ycr;  «,  ^nnUml  Ift.vir;  /,  pi»pilkry  lnycr  of  Ui« 

...   t„%.r:  k  «Mi>QoUlioou*  couocctivu  tdfiduc;  bcD^atli  f'tUittduct  of  & 

I  le  of  tht  9|Md«niii«.    Hematem,  Wcigert^fl  eliutic  Iiabuc 


c  Layer  [>tnitum  Ui'annhmm\—\n  the  thicker  parts 

tif  i  o  t)io  moftl  8uperficial  prickle  cells  become  slightly  flat- 

(<»ned,  Hnrt  ci>«nw»  gnmulos  appear  within  their  cytoplasm.  These 
\y%A\%  form  the  pmnular  Inyor  (.*fratum  tjranuh^vm)^  a  double  cell 
bijvr  whit^h  oivupio*!  the  jtnperficial  portion  of  the  rete  miicosum. 

Tho  MU  of  the  f^ranular  layer  are  flattened  and  angular. 
Thr\  s  an  indistinct^  apparently  dejjencrating  nucleng^  and 

lU*  '  «?tni  conlninH  large  pUite-like  g'ranules  of /*frrt/o/fya/i« 

(#/#iWiN  i»f  liauvier)^  which  are  strongly  ba^ophileand  stain  readily 
wOh  \\\\^\  tiueh^r  dyen. 
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Eleidin  containing  Layer  {Stratum  Lucidum), — The  granule 
cells  are  abruptly  transformed  into  the  shiny  cells  of  the  stratum 
lucidum,  which  is  the  deepest  layer  of  the  homy  portion  of  the 
epidermis.  The  cells  of  this  layer  possess  an  indistinct  nucleus, 
are  irregularly  flattened  and  angular  in  shape,  are  more  or  less 
fused  together  at  their  adjacent  margins,  and  contain  a  smooth, 
highly  refractive,  glassy  cytoplasm  which  reacts  feebly  to  most 
staining  reagents,  but  is  deeply  colored  by  safranin. 

The  stratum  lucidum  is  so  named  because  of  its  highly  refrac- 
tive appearance ;  it  is  usually  about  two  cells  thick.  Its  cytoplasm 
contains  eUidin^  a  substance  which  is  probably  intermediate  in 
chemical  composition  between  the  keratohyalin  of  the  stratum 
granulosum  and  the  keratin  of  the  horny  cells. 

Flattened  Cell  Layer  and  Scaly  Layer  {Stratum  Corneum  and 
Stratum  Disjuurtum  of  Ranvier). — Above  the  stratum  lucidum 
the  horny  layer  consists  of  flattened  comified  cells  which  are 
closely  packed  and  somewhat  fused  and  blended  with  each  other 
at  their  faintly  serrated  margins.  Intercellular  bridges  and  spaces 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  no 
longer  demonstrable,  and  their  cytoplasm  has  been  changed  into 
a  dry,  shiny,  highly  refractive  mass  of  keratin  which  responds  but 
slightly  to  ordinary  stains.  If,  however,  these  cells  are  acted  upon 
by  solutions  of  strong  alkalies,  soda,  potassa,  etc.,  the  outlines  of 
the  degenerated  nuclei  reappear.  As  the  cells  are  pushed  nearer 
the  free  surface,  by  the  process  of  cell  division  in  the  deeper  layers 
and  the  coincident  desquamation  of  cells  from  the  free  surface, 
they  become  more  and  more  flattened  and  desiccated  and  more 
completely  and  firmly  fused  together  until  at  the  surface  they 
form  the  partially  detached  cell  masses  or  scales — scaly  layer, 
stratum  sfiuiimosum— which  are  eventually  removed  by  continued 
desquamation. 

As  Ranvier*  has  shown,  sections  of  the  epidermis  which  have 
been  fixed  in  osmium  tetroxid  solutions  are  peculiarly  blackened 
by  this  reagent.  The  homy  layer  only,  reacts  to  the  osmium,  its 
superficial  scaly  layer  as  well  as  the  deepest  portion  of  the  flat- 
tened cell  layer  being  blackened  by  the  reagent.  The  intervening 
portion  of  the  homy  layer  is  not  stained  with  osmium  except  at 
the  free  margins  of  the  tissue.  Hence  this  reaction  would  seem 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  fatty  material  {epidermal  fat) 

•  Traito  techniquo  d'histologie ;  also  Arch.  d*anat,  mic.,  1900. 
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withiu  the  cells  of  the  horny  layer,  which  is  apparently  the  re- 
sult of  certain  of  those  degenerative  changes  which  characterize 

^         this    portion     of     the 

/  epidermlB. 

The  peculiar  ab- 
sence of  the  ostnic  re^ 
h  action  in  the  mid-por- 
tion of  the  horny  layer 
can  only  be  explained 
^  by  the  snpposition  that 
the  osmium  solntion  is 
unable  to  penetrate  the 
dense  horny  layer  ex- 
cept for  a  short  dia- 
tance  from  the  free 
'■  surface,  from  the  free 
margins  of  the  tiasue, 
'  and  from  the  more  eas- 
ily penetrated  rete  ma- 
cosum.  The  presence 
of  the  fatty  materiul  in 
the  deeper  part  of  the 
horny  layer  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  derived  fram 
the  secretion  of  the 
various  cutaneous  glands,  i.  e,,  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous 
glands. 

It  is  the  thicker  portions  of  the  epidermis  only,  which  possetsa 
all  tlie  (^liaracteristic  layers  above  described.  In  other  portions  of 
the  body  the  horny  layer  is  mnch  thinner  (Fig»  181).  In  these 
thinner  parts  the  cutiole  of  the  epidermis  consists  of  a  prominent 
rete  mucosnm  which  is  covered  by  a  relatively  very  thin  layer  of 
horny  cu'lls.  Tlio  stratum  granulosum,  in  such  portions,  is  not 
usually  demonstrable,  the  stratum  lucidum  is  absent  or  indistinct, 
and  the  entire  horny  layer  consists  only  of  flattened  cornified 
cells,  the  more  superficial  of  which  form  a  very  thin  scaly  layer. 


•i  ftuperflcliil  «c«lj  lnyer ;  A,  kyer  of  Sattencd 
oclK  this  Inner  mxA  outer  fx^rlious  of  which  have 
Imxju  chnrnctermttcnUy  bUoknitHl  by  obidiuiu  let- 
n%xy;  ^  »tnituin  hioulitiu;  <  ffTADular  imyer;  «, 
prickle  c«Uii;/»cylintlriciil  c*U»;  ^^  pApUliTy  layer 
of  lli«  itf^nna.  optniiuut  uaroxtd,  cArmln.  Moderate- 
ly luagnllliHl*    (After  HiUiviorO 
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The  derma  or  rorinm  (derma  vera,  nifis  vera)  forms  a  connect- 
ive tissue  bed  or  matrix  upon  which  the  epidermis  lies.      It  ia 
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divisible  into  two  strata,  a  deeper  reticular  layer  in  which  coarse 
fibre  bundles  interlace  to  form  a  loose  connective  tissue  network, 
and  a  superficial  papillary  layer  in  which  the  finer  bundles  of  con- 
nective tissue  form  a  more  closely  meshed  network. 

The  Papillary  Layer. — The  surface  of  the  papillary  layer  pre- 
sents numerous  conical  elevations,  the  papillcB  of  the  corium,  which 
project  into  corresponding  cup-shaped  cavities  in  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis.  Many  of  the  connective  tissue  papillsB 
contain  tactile  end  organs  (touch  corpascles  of  Meissner),  and 
terminal  filaments  of  the  nerve  fibres.  They  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  special  organ  of  tactile  sensation.  Other  papillsB 
contain  no  touch  corpuscles  but  are  richly  supplied  with  capillary 
blood  vessels.  Two  types  are  thus  distinguished,  the  tactile  papillcB 
and  the  vascular  papillw. 

Papillae  are  most  abundant  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  mostly  arranged  in  rows  which 
are  responsible  for  the  fine  lines  and  ridges  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  In  other  portions  of  the  body  they  are  less  numerous  and  are 
often  less  regularly  disposed. 

The  papillary  layer  consists  entirely  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic 
connective  tissues  which  form  a  supporting  membrane  for  the 
finer  branches  of  the  cutaneous  blood  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
elastic  tissue  supplies  a  rich  network  of  fine  fibrils  to  all  portions 
of  the  papillary  layer,  and  just  beneath  the  epidermis  it  forms  a 
delicate  elastic  membrane  whose  fibres  intermingle  with  the  hya- 
line cuticular  deposit  of  the  columnar  epidermal  cells  to  form  a 
firm  resistant  basement  membrane.  Many  of  the  elastic  fibres  of 
the  papillae,  especially  the  more  superficial  ones,  pursue  a  peculiar 
archiform  course  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  conical  papillae. 
In  this  way  they  surround  and  inclose  the  centrally  situated  capil- 
laries and  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  the  papillae. 

The  Seticnlar  Layer.— The  deeper  portion  of  the  corium  con- 
sists of  interlacing  bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibres  which  form 
a  dense  reticulum.  These  bundles  are  much  coarser  than  those 
of  the  papillary  layer  with  which  they  are  imperceptibly  blended. 
The  reticular  layer  contains  the  larger  blood  vessels  of  the  corium, 
many  small  nerve  trunks,  the  ducts  and  parts  of  the  secreting 
portions  of  the  sweat  glands,  the  more  superficial  sebaceous  glands, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  hair  follicles.  Pacinian  corpuscles  and 
nerve  end  organs  of  RuflSni  are  also  found  in  this  layer. 

The  skin  of  the  face  contains  many  striated  muscle  fibres 
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which  are  derived  from  the  insertions  of  the  mimetic  muscles. 
The  corium  of  the  scrotum  (where  it  forms  the  tanica  dartos),  of 
the  penis,  perineum,  and  areola  of  the  nipple  contain  mnch  smooth 
muscle. 

SUBCUTANEOtTS  TI8SUB 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  (tela  subcutanea,  pannicnlos  adiposus, 
subcutis)  consists  of  bands  and  septa  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
which  extend  from  the  deeper  margin  of  the  derma  to  the  under- 
lying fascisB  of  the  muscles,  the  periosteum  of  the  bones,  etc.  The 
direction  of  these  fibrous  bundles  is  very  variable.  The  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  cutaneous  surface  the  fibre  bundles  are,  and 
the  looser  the  meshes  which  they  form,  the  greater  is  the  mobility 
of  the  skin. 

The  meshes  of  the  subcutaneous  network  are  occupied  by 
lobules  of  adipose  tissue.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  contains  the 
main  nerve  trunks  and  larger  blood  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  larger 
sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  coarser  hair  follicles. 
It  also,  together  with  the  deeper  part  of  the  derma,  contains  the 
nerve  end  organs  of  Pacini,  Ruffini,  and  the  Oolgi-Mazzoni  cor- 
puscles.* 

Small  bundles  of  smooth  muscle  fibres  which  form  the  arrector 
pili  muscles  take  origin  from  the  deeper  surface  of  the  corium  and 
are  inserted  into  that  portion  of  the  hair  follicle  which  is  embedded 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These  fusiform  or  columnar  muscle 
bundles  are  found  in  connection  with  all  the  hairs,  but  in  the  scalp 
they  are  most  highly  developed  and  lie  most  deeply  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  GBOWTH  OF  THE  SKIN.— The  skin 
may  be  said  to  arise  with  the  first  differentiation  of  the  embryo 
into  its  three  germinal  layers.  The  ectoblast,  which  is  at  first  a 
single  cell  layer,  becomes  a  double  layer  by  the  end  of  the  first 
month.  It  continues  to  increase  in  thickness  until  by  the  end  of 
the  second  month  it  can  be  differentiated  into  two  layers,  a  super- 
ficial or  epitrichium^  and  a  deeper  germinal  layer. 

The  epitrichium  forms  a  layer  of  peculiar  dome-shaped  cells 
with  flattened  margins  and  a  vesicular  center.  It  continues  to 
form  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis  until  about  the  sixth 
month,  when  it  is  lost  by  desquamation.  The  germinal  layer  con- 
sists of  a  deep  stratum  of  cylindrical  cells  and  one  or  two  superfi- 

*  See  Chapter  IX. 
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cial  strata  of  spheroidal  vesicular  cells.  The  latter  are  known  as 
the  stratum  intermedium.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  cell  (liflf6i> 
entiation  has  advanced  in  the  intermediate  portion  until  comifi- 
cation  can  he  distinguished  in  its  superficial  cells. 

Further  development  is  analogous  to  the  growth  of  the  mature 
epidermis;  new  cells  are  rapidly  formed  in  the  deeper  portion, 
stratum  germinativum,  and  are  steadily  pushed  toward  the  surface, 
their  migration  heing  either  accompanied  by  slight,  or  later  by 
more  pronounced  comification,  which  in  the  latter  case  gives  rise 
to  the  stratum  granulosum,  stratum  lucidum,  and  homy  layer,  but 
in  the  former  produces  only  relatively  slight  flattening  of  the 
superficial  cells  without  the  appearance  of  keratin  or  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  nucleus. 

The  derma  arises  from  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mesoblast 
as  ordinary  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  appendages  of  the  skin 
make  their  appearance  as  ingrowths  from  the  epidermis.  Certain 
mesenchymal  cells  form  the  smooth  muscle  fibres  of  the  arrector 
pili  muscles  and  of  the  derma  of  those  locations  where  muscle  is 
present  in  the  mature  skin.  Other  mesenchymal  cells  produce 
the  fat  lobules  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Papillae  appear  during 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  but  do  not  attain  their  completed  devel- 
opment until  much  later. 

The  CTTTAHEOTTS  APPENSAOES  include  the  sudoriparous 
glands,  the  nails,  the  hairs,  and  the  sebaceous  gkiUds. 

SUDORIPABOTrS  GLANDS  {the  Coil  Glands,  Sweat  Glands).— 
The  sudoriparous  glands  occur  in  all  portions  of  the  skin,  but 
more  abundantly  in  certain  locations,  e.  g.,  palms  of  the  hands, 
soles  of  the  feet,  axillae,  groin,  and  circumanal  region.  They  are 
long,  coiled  or  convoluted,  tubular  glands  whose  secreting  portions 
lie  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
corium ;  their  ducts  extend  through  the  corium  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis  where  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  duct 
becomes  continuous  with  the  cells  of  the  interpapillary  portion  of 
the  stratum  germinativum.  In  its  further  course  through  the  epi- 
dermis the  duct  of  the  gland  forms  only  a  tortuous  spiral  cleft  or 
passage  whose  wall  is  formed  only  by  the  concentrically  placed 
cells  of  the  various  epidermal  layers  through  which  it  passes. 

The  secreting  or  coiled  portion  of  the  gland  {fundus)  consists 
of  a  delicate  hyaline  membrana  propria  in  whose  outer  portion  are 
concentrically  disposed  connective  tissue  fibres.    The  inner  por- 
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tion  of  this  membrane  contains  many  longitudinal  fasiforin 
whose  nature  13  somewhat  doubtful,  though  they  have  been  mc 
frequently  considered  to  be  smooth  muscle  fibres.*    These  fibres 
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BeneiLth  a,  and  a%  dweiit  gluDda  mg  s«eii ;  the  iiecretin^  portion  at  a'  \»  detsdiM 
fnmx  \i»  tlucl;  h^  b^  epiUennis;  e,  e,  derain;  dy  d^  pmrnlculua  adiposus.  Uotiiateia  And 
eoftin.     Plioto.     x  G6. 

are  frequently  branched,  their  processes  often  extending  between 
the  cells  of  the  secreting  epithelium  nearly  to  the  lumen  of  the 
gland. 

The  secreting  epithelium  of  the  fundus  consists  of  tall  colum- 
nar cells  which  possess  a  large  spheroidal  chromatic  nucleus  and 

♦  The  recent  observations  of  Mallory  (J.  Med.  Researcli^  1008)  iodicate  that 
these  fibres  are  a  peculiar  ty^ie  of  connective  tissue  element  which  he  nam«a 
fibraglia,  Simil&r  though  snmHer  dbrtis  are  found  in  the  biii»e merit  niembmaas 
of  other  tubular  gland«-^.  g,,  kidney,  lachrymal*  and  mammary  glaaiU. 
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a  finely  granular  cytoplasm.  The  basal  portion  of  their  cytoplasm 
is  often  slightly  rodded  and  the  cells  are  so  closely  pressed  together 
that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  distingniah  their  outlines.  The 
secreting  cells  are  disposed  in  a  single  layer  and,  except  after 
active  secretion,  are  so  tall  as  to  leave  only  a  very  narrow,  central, 
glandular  lumen.  During  secretory  activity  the  cells  become 
shrunken  and  their  cytoplasm  more  granular.  After  a  period  of 
rest  t!ie  cytoplasm  again  becomes  clear  and  vesicular  in  appearance 
and  the  cells  are  much  distended* 

77te  ducts  are  lined  by  a  double,  occasionally  triple,  layer  of 
somewhat  flattened  epithelial  cells,  which  rest  upon  a  delicate 
membrana  propria  continuous  with  that  of  the  secreting  portion^ 
The  gross  diameter  of  the  duet  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  s^ 
creting  portion  of  the  gland, yet  the  lumen  of  the  duet  is  usually  the 
larger.  That  portion  of  the  duct  which  is  lined  by  the  thin  strati- 
fied epithelial  layer  pursues  a  spiral  course  through  the  subcuta- 
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oiiji  Of  A  firooRtrAitoifi  aLAim  or  T**  t  k. 

a^  KHzrotlng  portiotu,  their  lumen  coituintntr  vnem  ofi^cnilioio;  A,  docte.    HemaUttn 

and  picro-fijtihitin.     x  660. 

ritnius  tiwsiii!  urid  the  derma.  It  finally  reaches  the  epidermis, 
which  it  enters  in  the  interval  between  the  dermal  papilUe  (inter- 
[>ttpillary  portion  of  the  epidermis)*  Its  lining  epithelium  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  stratum  gorminativnm,  and  in  its  course 
through  the  epidermis  the  wall  of  the  duct  consists  solely  of  the 
muTOUudiug  epidermal  cells.     The  litrutum  granulosum  and  adja- 
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cent  portion  of  the  horny  layer  in  the  immecHate  noigTiborhood  of 
the  duft  is  iiivaginated  into  the  stratum  niueosum^  which  is  thus 
eonsiilerubly  thinned  by  the  passage  of  the  duct. 

The  sweat  glands  are  almndantlj  snpplietl  with  capUlurj  blood 
vessels  and  small  nerves,  which  form  plexuses  about  the  walls  of 
the  eoiled  portion  of  the  gland,  and  from  which   terminal  fibrik 
penetrate  the  basement  membrane  and  end  in  contact  with  the, 
secreting  cells. 

Developmeiil — The  sudoriparous  ghmds  (irst  appear  m  the 
embryo  during  the  fifth  month  us  solid  eolumimr  ingrowths  from 
the  stratum  germinativum  of  the  epidermis.  These  prcM^essea ' 
grow  inward  through  the  primitive  corium  to  its  junction  with 
the  looser  subentiiueous  tissue.  Here  the  cell  columns  liecome 
thickened  and  convoluted,  and  at  about  the  same  period  their 
lumen  appears.  The  glandular  lumen  is  not  at  first  connected 
with  the  free  surface,  but  as  the  cells  of  the  germinal  layers  of  the 
eindermis  gradually  replace  those  which  are  more  superficial  the 
e]udcrmal  portion  of  the  duct  is  formed.  At  al)Out  the  seventh 
month  the  lumen  of  the  duct  opens  upon  the  epidermal  surface. 

The  membrana  propria  of  the  fundus  and  dermal  portion  of 
the  duct  are  derived  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  ele- 
ments of  the  mesenchyma. 

a  c     f       e     g 
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THE  HAILS.— The  nails  are  produced  by  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  epiiiermis  by  which  the  stratum  lucid  urn  becomes 
greatly  thickened  while  the  horny  layer  is  at  the  same  time  want- 
ing.    The  nail  is  divisible  into  the  nail  body  and  nail  roai:  the 
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former  comprising  the  exposed,  the  latter  the  hidden  portion  of 
the  organ.  The  root  of  the  nail  is  overhung  by  a  fold  of  the  skin, 
the  thickened  horny  layer  at  the  margin  of  which  forms  an  adher- 
ent border,  the  eponf/chium. 

The  nail  groove  or  sulcus  is  included  between  the  overhanging 
skin  and  tlje  root  of  tlie  naU.  It  is  deep  at  its  proximal  end  but 
is  shallow  at  the  lateral  margins  of  the  nail.  The  distal  or  free 
border  of  the  nail  projects  over  the  skin  at  the  tip  of  the  finger 
and  the  thickening  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  subjacent  epidermis 
forms  the  Bo-callod  hijponycJiiunK 

Finer  Structure.— The  nail  consists  of  two  layers,  the  superficial 
stratum  lucidiim  and  the  deeper  Malpighian  layer.  These  are 
continuous  at  the  border  of  * 

the   nail  with    the   corre- 
sponding layers  of  tlje  epi- 
dermis which  lines  the  nail 
groove.    At  the  distal  bor- 
der, however,  the  nail  prop-         H^^  \*>t^ 
er    or    thickened    stratum    ^--I^hBLi^^  u 
Incidum  ends  in  a  free  mar- 
gin.    The    finer  structure 
of  these  two  layers  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  that 
of  the  corresponding  layers    ,J 
of  the  epidermis. 

The  siraium  lucidum 
in  the  body  of  the  nail  is 
very  thick  and  its  cells  are 
so  completely  blended  with 
each  other  through  the  ex* 

I  oemive  eleidin  production 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish their  outlines.  By 
maceration  in  alkaliue  solu- 
tions, however,  the  outlines 
of   both  cells    and    nuclei 

I  may  be  oansed  to  reappear. 
In  the  nail  root  the  stratum 
noss  as  it  grows  di-stulward ; 
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lucid uui  iticreuat 's  rapidly  in  thick- 
in  the  body  of  the  nail  this  hiyer  is 

not  very  materially  thickened  as  it  approaches  the  distal  or  free 

margin. 
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The  stratum  mucosuni  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  nail  body.  In  the  nail  root  it  is  somewhat  thicker  and 
forms  the  nail  matrix  of  Ranvier.  In  this  portion  also  is  a  dis- 
tinct stratum  grauulosum,  a  layer  which  is  absent  or  rudimentary 
beneath  the  Ixxiy  of  the  nail.  It  is  the  presence  within  this  layer 
of  numerous  keratohyalin  granules  which  renders  the  root  of  the 
nail  ojvaque  and  thus  forms  the  dull  white  lunula  which  contrasts 
with  the  transjvirent,  eleidin  containing,  stratum  lucidnm,  which 
latter  layer  alouo,  covers  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  nail  body 
(I'nua^. 

The  Nail  Bed. — The  nail  rests  upon  a  very  vascular  corinin 
or  nail  IhhI  (mtj/rir  of  authors)  which  is  continuous  with  the 
corium  or  derma  of  the  skin.  The  nail  bed  at  the  margins  of  the 
nail  is  provided  with  papilhv  as  in  other  portions  of  the  skin,  but 
Ivncaili  the  body  of  the  nail  its  surface  is  raised  into  longitudinal 
ridiTcs  wliiv^li  possess  only  very  minute  secondary  papiUas. 

Nail  Growth.— The  growth  of  the  nail  occurs  almost  entirely 
in  the  matrix  of  the  nail  root.  The  cells  of  the  stratum  ger- 
mit\ativiim  of  this  portion,  having  been  once  formed  by  active 
mitosis  pusl\  obliquely  forward  and  outward  toward  the  nail 
IhhIv.  It  is  thus  that  the  more  advanced  are  constantly  carried 
oiwxard  toward  the  free  border.  The  growth  of  the  nail  occurs 
at  tlie  rate  of  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  per  week 
(Scl\afcr^. 

Development. — In  the  fetus  the  nail  appears  as  a  direct  forma- 
tion of  tlie  epiiloruiis.  which  is  very  early  evidenced  by  a  thicken- 
iuiTof  the  stratum  lucidum  in  the  nail  area.    The  nail  is  therefore 
at  tirst  covered  by  the  sujHTticial  epitrichial  cells  of  the  cuticle. 
The  nail  groove  is  rapidly  formed  by  an  invasion  of  the  mesoblast 
by  the  epidermal  cells  which  become  piled  up  at  the  margin  of  the 
groove  to  form  an  excessive  horny  layer  or  eponyehium.     At  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  nail  the  superficial  cells  are  also  accumu- 
lated into  a  considerable  mass  which  forms  a  prominent  hypony- 
chium.     Further  growth  of  tlie  nail  pushes  its  distal  margin  for- 
ward over  the  eponyehium  so  that  the  border  becomes  free  shortly 
prior  to  birth.     The  epitrichial  cells  are  then  shed  and  the  nail 
body  finally  presents,  at  about  the  time  of  birth,  its  naked  stratum 
lucidum. 

THE  HAIK.— :The  structure  of  the  hair  will  be  most  readily 
appreciated  if  preceded  by  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  its 
development. 
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The  Hair  Germ, — The  hairs  arise  at  any  time  after  the  third 
month  of  fetal  life,  their  earliest  anlage  appearing  as  a  slightly 
increased  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  germinal  layer  of  the 
epidermis.  The  further  multiplication  of  the  cylindrical  cells 
produces  a  solid  columnar  ingrowth  of  the  epidermis  which  pene- 
trates into,  and  sometimes  through,  the  primitive  derma.  The 
spheroidal  cells  of  the  intermediate  layer  of  the  epidermis  increase 
in  size,  assume  a  yesicular  character,  and  finally  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion form  the  epidermal  hair  canal  through  which  the  future  hair 
reaches  the  surface. 

The  Hair  Column, — The  columnar  epidermal  ingrowths,  hair 
columns  or  hair  pegs,  come  into  early  relation  with  the  anlage  of 
the  hair  papilla  which  is  formed  by  a  proliferation  of  the  mesen- 
chymal cells  at  the  tip  of  the  hair  column.  Further  development 
of  the  papilla  produces  an  indentation  of  the  advancing  hair 
column  and  gives  rise  to  a  true  dermal  papilla  of  considerable 
size. 

The  Hair  Bulb. — Coincident  with  the  formation  of  the  papilla 
there  is  an  increased  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  hair  column 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  which  therefore  represents  the 
future  hair  bulb.  Two  other  swellings  appear  in  the  hair  column ; 
one,  the  more  superficial,  forming  the  anlage  of  the  sebaceous 
gland,  and  the  other,  the  deeper,  forming  the  so-called  matrix  of 
the  hair  which  stands  in  close  relation  with  the  future  regenera- 
tion of  the  hair. 

The  development  of  the  hair  papilla  produces  a  slight  evagi- 
nation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  hair  bulb,  which  is  just  sufficient 
to  redirect  the  growth  of  central  cells  of  the  hair  column  toward 
the  cutaneous  surface.  It  is  thus  that  the  younger  cells  which 
arise  by  mitosis  in  the  germinal  layers  of  the  hair  bulb  are  pushed 
outward  along  the  axis  of  the  hair  column  where  they  form  the 
shaft  of  the  future  hair.  The  growth  of  the  hair  from  the  germi- 
nal cells  of  the  hair  bulb  is  accompanied  by  beginning  cornification 
of  the  newly  formed  cells  of  the  primitive  hair  shaft  and  of  the 
intermediate  cells  of  the  hair  column.  The  growth  of  the  shaft 
is,  however,  preceded  by  enlargement,  vesiculation,  and  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  central  cells  of  the  hair  column,  thus  producing 
a  central  canal  through  which  the  hair  may  grow,  and  which  later 
becomes  continuous  with  the  hair  canal  of  the  epidermis. 

The  Hair  Follicle, — At  this  stage  the  hair  column  has  been 
differentiated  into  a  peripheral  follicle,  the  primitive  root  sheath^ 
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THE  MATTTBE  HAIR.— Its  development  teaches  that  the  hair 

follicle,  being  formed  as  it  were  by  an  inyagination  of  the  epi- 
dermis, contains  a  dermal  and  an  epidermal  sheath  and  that  the 
outer*  portion  of  the  latter,  being  identical  with  the  deeper  por- 
tion of  the  epidermis,  must  possess  a  close  structural  resemblance 
to  the  rete  mucosum,  while  its  inner  portion,  like  the  horny  layer 
of  the  skin,  is  more  or  less  cornified.  There  is  thus  an  outer  and 
an  inner  epidermal  root  sheath  corresponding  respectively  to  the 
mucous  and  horny  layers  of  the  epidermis ;  the  cornified  portion, 
inner  root  sheath,  becomes  progressively  thinner  toward  the  hair 
bulb.  The  hair,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  an  excessively  de- 
veloped horny  layer  whose  rete  mucosum  is  found  in  the  germinal 
layer  of  the  hair  bulb. 

The  mature  hair  is  divisible  into  a  hair  shaft  or  free  portion, 
and  a  luiir  root  or  concealed  portion.  The  latter  is  inclosed  within 
an  epidermal  and  a  dermal  root  sheath  which  together  form  the 
hair  follicle. 

The  Hair  Shaft,— Sections  of  the  hair  shaft  present  a  thin  cuti- 
cle whicli  et)nsists  of  delicate  homy  scales  whose  free  edges  are 
imbricated  u})wanl,  viz.,  toward  the  tip  of  the  hair.     Within  the 
cuticle  the  hair  may  consist  solely  of  a  hair  cortex  formed  by  flat- 
tened and  very  much  elongated  horny  epithelial  cells,  which  fre- 
quently retain   tlie   remnant  of  a  nucleus,  and  whose  keratized 
cytoplasm  is  often  much  pigmented;  or  the  axis  of  the  hair  may 
contain  enlarged  angular  cells  in  which  eleidin  granules  and  much 
pigiiK^nt  are  found.     In  the  latter  case  the  hair  is  said  to  possess 
a  inettnUa.    The  medulla  is  seldom  if  ever  present  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  hair.     When  present  it  sometimes  contains 
numerous  air  bubbles  wliich,  together  with  the  absence  of  pig- 
ment, produce  the  lighter  shades  of  hair  peculiar  to  certain  indi- 
viduals. 

In  the  light  of  its  development  it  is  obvious  that  the  several 
layers  of  the  hair  shaft  are  comparable  to  the  homologous  layers 
of  the  horny  epidermis,  the  cuticle,  cortex,  and  medulla  of  the  hair 
being  respectively  homologous  with  the  scaly  layer,  the  flattened 
cell  layer,  ami  the  eleidin  containing  layer  or  stratum  lucidum  of 
the  epidermis. 

The  Hair  Root— The  root  of  the  hair,  except  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  immediately  invested  with  a  hair  follicle,  does  not  in  any  way 

*  Tlic  tt'rnis  ni/i^rund  outer  as  applied  to  the  hair  follicle  refer  respectively  ' 
to  points  nrariT  <»r  farther  from  the  axis  of  the  hair  root. 
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differ  in  strnetare  from  the  hair  shaft.     It  poswesn  ih»  ——* 
three  layers,  the  medulla,  however,  being  reiy   irregnlarij  de- 

vitlujmd. 

The  imbricated  cellg  of  its  cuticle  interdigitate  with  the  ami- 
lar  cells  of  the  cuticle  of  the  root  sheath  in  the  deeper  half  of  the 
follich* ;  in  its  superficial  half,  viz.,  aboye  the  opening  of  the  sebtt- 
CC0U8  gland,  a  narrow  space  ioterrenes  between  the  cuticle  of  the 
hair  and  that  of  the  root  sheath. 

Tli4^  axii^  of  the  hair  root  ia  always  inclined  at  an  aii^Ie  to  the 
opitk^rmis;  it  therefore  makes  with  the  epidermis  an  obtnse  angle 
on  ono  «ide  ind  an  acute  angle  on  the  other.  The  arrector  pioi 
iniiHclo  i»  always  found  on  the  aide  of  the  obtuse  angle  ;  it  there- 
fort!,  by  drawing  the  hair  follicle  and  it«  inclosed  hair  root  nearer 
iho  p<*r[H>ndicu1ar,  causes  the  erection  of  the  hair.  The  sebsceoiiB 
ghiiid  k  included  in  the  angle  between  the  arrector  muscle  and 
tlic  hair  follicle. 

The  Epidennal  Root  Sheath. — The  epidermal  root  sheath  consista 
of  an  hnwr  uiid  an  outer  jjortion,  each  of  which  ia  hei«  and  there 
diviHiblo  inlu  llsrec  layers  corresponding  to  the  three  similar  layers 
of  the  horny  and  the  mucous  portions  of  the  epidermis.     In  those 
portions  of  the  follicle  and  in  those  individual  hairs  in  which  the    - 
proecKi*  of  cornificatiun  is  less  advanced  these  Bubdivisions  can  not 
all  b^  demonstnited,  and  it  is  only  in  the  most  highly  developed 
hairs  that  they  are  typically  found.    This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Btrueiurc  of  the  epidermis,  in  which  the  subdivisions  of  its 
horny  and  mucous  portions  are  typically  found  only  in  the  more 
highly  developed  portions,  e.  g.,  the  palms  and  soles. 

Jfifivr  !ii}(*{  Shmlh. — ^The  cutirh  of  the  inner  root  sheath  ron- 
sists  of  thin  horny  epithcHal  scales  which  are  imbricated  down- 
ward, viz-,  toward  the  hair  bulb,  and  which  interdigitate,  in  the 
deeper  [jortion  of  the  folliele,  with  the  similar  scales  of  the  hair 
cuticle.  The  direction  of  the  imbrication  explains  the  removal 
of  the  epidermal  root  sheath  when  the  hair  is  artificially  extracted. 
The  mid -layer  of  the  inner  root  slieath,  hrifer  of  HuxUy^  one  or 
two  cells  thick,  couHists  of  horny  cells  which  are  somewhat  flat- 
tened, and  in  which  tfie  semblance  of  a  nucleus  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent.    It  eorrewponds  to  the  flattened  cell  layer  of  the  epidermis. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  inner  root  sheatli,  hiyer  of  HenUj  is  fre- 
quently wanting  or  imperceptibly  Idended  with  the  preceding 
layer.  Its  cells  are  clear  and  highly  refractive  and  their  nuclei 
can  but  rarely  be  demonstrated  in  the  usual  nucroscopical  prepa- 
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of  the  derma,  respectively.  The  dermal  root  sheath  is,  however, 
devoid  of  papillae. 

The  glassy  membrane  is  a  peculiarly  thick  homogeneous  mem- 
brane which  is  chiefly  mesoblastic  in  origin,  but  whose  innermost 
portion  (Kolliker,*  Stohr  f)  is  formed  as  an  exoplasmic  product  of 
the  adjacent  epithelium.  This  membrane  is  highly  refractive  and 
contains  very  few  connective  tissue  cells  or  fibres. 

The  circular  fibres  of  the  dermal  root  sheath  contain  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibres,  which  are  mostly  dis- 
posed in  a  ring-like  manner.  Elastic  fibres  are  absent.  Within 
this  layer  is  a  dense  anastomosing  plexus  of  capillary  blood  vessels, 
together  with  a  rich  subepithelial  plexus  of  non-medullated  nerve 
fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  root  sheath 
also  form  interlacing  fibre  bundles,  most  of  which  are  somewhat 
obliquely  disposed.  The  bundles  are  coarser  than  those  of  the 
preceding  layer  and  contain  a  few  elastic  fibres.  This  portion 
of  the  root  sheath  contains  many  small  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
which  supply  the  plexuses  of  the  circular  layer. 

Atypical  FortionB  of  the  Hair  Follicle. — As  already  indicated, 
the  hair  follicle  presents  some  structural  diflferences  at  various 
levels.  The  typical  arrangement  is  found  only  in  the  mid-portion 
of  the  follicle. 

In  its  superficial  portion  the  hair  lies  free  in  the  follicular 
lumen,  the  interval  between  it  and  the  inner  root  sheath  being 
only  partially  occupied  by  the  fatty  secretion  of  the  sebaceous 
gland  which  enters  the  lumen  of  the  follicle  at  the  deeper  por- 
tion of  its  middle  portion.  At  this  level  also,  the  root  sheaths  of 
the  hair  offer  a  gradual  transition  from  their  typical  structure  to 
that  of  the  dermal  and  epidermal  layers  with  which  they  are  con- 
tinuous. 

The  hair  bulb  likewise  differs  prominently  from  the  typical 
structure  of  the  hair  root.  In  this  portion  the  Malpighian  layers 
are  very  highly  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  horny  layers.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  this  portion  that  growth  is  most  active.  The  cells 
of  this  region  are  often  deeply  pigmented.  The  increased  size  of 
the  Malpighian  layer,  moreover,  produces  a  distinct  bulging  of  the 
follicle,  which  incloses  the  hair  papilla  and  results  in  the  peculiar 
bulbous  shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  hair  follicle. 


♦  Handbuch,  f  Anat.  Hefte,  1908. 
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The  Hair  Papilla.— ^The  struct  lire  of  the  hair  papilla  is  identioftl 
with  that  of  tlie  vascular  papillae  of  the  derma  except  that  it  U 
constractetl  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  It  consists  of  a  conical  or 
club-shaped  elevation  of  connective  tissue  which  indents  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hair  bulb.  It  contains  an  abundant  plexus  of  capil- 
lary blood  vessels  and  a  rich  supply  of  non-njeduUated  nerves.  It 
also  contains  an  undue  proportion  of  connective  tisstie  cells* 

Regeneration  of  the  Hair.-^IIairs  are  being  contiDuously  shetl 
and  regenerated,  tlie  average  life  of  a  hair  of  the  scalp  Iwing  stated 
as  sixteen  hundred  days  (Stohr*).  The  shedding  of  a  hair  is  first 
henildod  by  an  atrophy  of  its  papilla  and  a  comification  of  its  bolb. 
Growth  ceases,  and  the  hair,  firmly  adherent  to  its  root  sheath^  ta 
gradually  carried,  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  latter,  nearer 
and  nearer  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Its  excursion  leaved  behind 
a  narrowed  cell  column  which  still  unites  the  hair  with  its  former 
papilla. 

From  this  rudiment  a  new  hair  germ  may  form  (Unna  f),  a 
now  papilla  develop,  and  the  resulting  hair  grows  toward  the  sur- 
face in  the  pntli  of  the  molting  hair,  its  eruption  being  preceded 
by  the  falling  of  its  predecessor.  The  formation  of  the  new  hair 
germ  very  probably  occurs  at  a  point  nearly  corresponding-  with 
the  insertion  of  the  arrector  pili  muscle,  where  there  is  a  sweUing 
of  the  root  sheath  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  mairix 
of  the  hair  follicle.  This  matrix  appears  very  early  in  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  hair,  but  remains  quiescent  until  regeneration  becomes 
necessary. 

Shed  hairs  are  also  compensated  for  by  new  formation  from 
hair  germs  appeuring  at  the  germinal  border  of  the  epidermis,  the 
process  proceeding  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  devol. 
op  men  t  of  the  hair, 

THE  SEBACEOUS  GLAJTOS.— These  are  compoimd  saccular 
glands  which  nuiy  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  (1)  those  whose 
ducts  open  into  the  hair  follicles,  and  (2)  those  whose  duets  open 
upon  the  free  surface  of  the  epidermis.  The  former  are  by  far 
the  more  numerous;  the  latter  occur  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  red 
margins  of  the  lips,  labia  minora,  glans  penis  and  prepuce  (Tyson's 
glands),  and  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids.  With  the  above 
exceptions  the  distribution  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  coextensive 
with  that  of  the  hairs.  They  are  therefore  absent  from  the  palma 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 


♦  Text-BoQk  of  Uistology. 


f  Arch.  L  mik*  Anut,  1870. 
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A  Bebaceons  gland  consists  of  a  dilated  gacculiir  fundus,  a  coq- 

stricted  neck,  and  a  Bliort  and  narrow  duct,     Occaatonal  glands 

are  formed  by  a  single  Buccule,  but  more  frequently  they  are  com- 

Fpound,  the  several  saccules  opening  by  a  single  short  duct  which 

is  lined  by  flattened  celU.    In  the  Meibomian  glands  the  secreting 
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Flrt,    llii, — BiBACEOtO   OLAM>s    IX   THE   frALT  Ot  A   CUULO. 

OfliiLir  follicle;  A,  ftchjicwua  glimd;  c^  hair  follicles  in  o1>lti|ui«  tiwlion;  d,  homy 
lnyer  of  tJio  GptdvnniK;  i^  MHlpigbiRU  lijer;  /,  derma;  ff^  blood  Kim&al  JlenmUsin  Mid 
eotfiiw    Photo.     -K  88, 


saccules  are  connected  with  the  long  excretory  dnct  by  means  of 

a  short  intorealary  duct.  The  fatty  secretion  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  sebum,  is  formed  by  tlie  direct  disintegration  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  glandular  epithelium* 

The  saccules  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are  invested  by  a  thin 
connective  tissue  tunic  and  a  delicate  basement  membrane.     They 
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are  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  or  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
corium  near  the  hair  follicle.  The  glands  are  so  disposed  as  to  be 
included  within  a  triangular  space  beneath  the  corium,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  arrector  pili  muscle  and  the  hair  follicle.  The 
saccules  are  lined  by  several  layers  of  polygonal  epithelial  cells 
the  outermost  of  which  are  cylindrical  and  rest  upon  the  basement 
membrane. 

In  the  peripheral  layers  the  lining  epithelial  cells  multiply  so 
actively  that  the  daughter  cells  are  pashed  inward  until  they  fill 
the  entire  saccule.  During  this  excursion  they  are  progressively 
farther  and  farther  removed  from  their  source  of  nutrition,  and 
as  they  approach  the  outlet  or  duct  of  the  saccule  a  process  of 
fatty  degeneration  appears  within  the  cell,  by  which  its  protoplasm 
becomes  changed  into  a  granulo-fatty  mass.  The  accumulated 
product  of  this  degeneration  and  final  disintegration  of  the  epi- 
thelial cells  forms  the  secretion  of  the  gland.  Continued  cell 
multiplication  at  the  periphery  maintains  the  integrity  of  the 
organ. 

Development — The  sebaceous  glands  are  developed  as  minute 
epithelial  buds  from  the  sides  of  the  hair  columns  or  from  the 
deeper  surface  of  the  epidermis.  These  buds  soon  assume  the 
characteristic  flask-like  shape  and  later  become  hollowed  out  by 
fatty  degeneration  of  their  central  cells.  By  this  process  also  their 
lumen  is  eventually  made  continuous  with  that  of  the  follicle. 
Secondary  saccules  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are  developed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  outgrowing  germs  which  appear  near  the  con- 
stricted neck  portion  of  the  primary  saccule. 

BLOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  SKIN 

The  larger  arteries  supplying  the  skin  lie  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  From  these  vessels  branches  pass  toward  the  surface, 
giving  off  lateral  twigs  to  the  rich  capillary  plexuses  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  and  adipose  tissues  and  about  the  sweat 
glands,  hair  follicles,  and  sebaceous  glands.  These  arteries  con- 
tinue their  course  to  the  deeper  part  of  the  corium,  where  they 
form  an  anastomosing  plexus  of  small  vessels.  Branches  from 
this  plexus  pass  to  the  papillary  layer,  where  they  form  a  second 
plexus  from  which  terminal  arteries  are  distributed  to  the  capil- 
laries of  the  papillaB. 

The  distribution  of  the  veins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  arteries. 
The  primary  plexus  is  found  in  the  papillary  layer ;  occasionally 
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Becond  plexus  immediately  underlieg  the  first,  and  from  tbeee, 
venules  pass  to  the  deeper  part  of  the  corium,  whence  after  free 

anastomosis  they  proceed  to  the  subcutaneons  tissne,  collecting 
on  the  way  the  venules  returning  from  the  hair  follicles  anil 
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Flo.  192. — REcowiTBucTiorr  or  the  ctTANiocs  blck>i»  vebszla. 

Of  opldomiit* ;  6,  dcnna ;  ^  subeutaneoais  tUsue;  d,  det'p,  and  tf»  aupc-rficiul  arterial 

p1o?nift:/-»\  BUcceH»ive  venoofl  plexuacii*     x  Ui.    (After  Sp&lteholx.) 

gecreting  ghmds,  and  from  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissne. 
The  very  rich  capillary  network  in  the  papilla  of  the  hair  bulb  ia 
worthy  of  apocia!  mention* 

The  lymphatic  vesseh  of  the  skin  begin  as  a  terminal  lymphatic 
plexus  in  tlie  eorium,  which  collects  the  lymph  from  the  tissue 
spacv8  of  botli  derma  and  epidermis.     The  vessels  of  this  plexus 

pcommunicatc  with  a  subcntiineous  lymphatic  plexus  of  larger  ves- 
sels which  follow  the  course  of  the  blood  vessels  on  their  way  to 
reach  tlie  neighboring  groups  of  superficial  lymphatic  glands. 
HERVE  SUPPLY.— The  skin  is  abundantly  supplied  with  largo 

"nerve  trunks  which  find  their  way  along  the  subcutaneous  fat  and 
send  branches  directly  to  the  larger  blood  vessels,  the  hair  follicles, 
the  sebaceoua  and  smloHparous  glands,  to  the  corpnsHes  Pacini* 
linflini,  and  Golgi-Mazzoni,  and  to  the  end  Imlhs  of  Krause,  w^hich 
lie  in  the  connective  tissue. 

In  the  cutis  vera  the  nerve  trunks  form  a  plexus  of  delicate 
fibre  bundles  in  the  reticular  layer,  with  a  secondary,  more  closely 
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meshed  plexus  of  finer  nerve  bundles  in  the  papillary  layer.  From 
these  plexuses  fibrils  are  distributed  to  the  smaller  blood  vessels 
and  to  the  papillsd,  where  many  of  them  end  in  tactile  corpuscles. 
Still  other  fibrils  penetrate  the  epidermis,  and,  becoming  more  or 
less  varicose,  terminate  as  naked  fibrils  between  the  cells  of  the 
stratum  germinativum,  many  of  them  being  distributed  to  the 
tactile  cells  of  Meissner. 

In  the  region  of  the  hair  follicle  small  branches  form  a  net- 
work of  fibrils  in  the  dermal  root  sheath,  which  surrounds  the 
follicle  as  far  outward  as  the  opening  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
Branches  (pilomotor  nerves)  are  also  distributed  to  the  arrector 
pili  muscles. 

In  the  sudoriparous  glands  the  nerves  form  a  fine  plexus  about 
the  membrana  propria  (epilamellar  plexus),  from  which  naked 
axis  cylinders  penetrate  the  basement  membrane  and  terminate 
between  the  secreting  cells. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  BESPntATOBY  SYBTEIC 

The  respiratory  system  may  be  said  to  comprise  a  true  respi- 
ratory organ,  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  in  which  the  interoliange  of 
gases  between  the  air  and  the  blood  occurs,  and  a  Bystem  of  dnot- 
like  passages  leading  thereto,  which,  beginning  with  fhe  nasal 
cavity,  successively  includes  the  naso-pharynz,  larynx,  tndh6a» 
and  bronchi  of  gradually  diminishing  caliber,  and  whioh  flnaUr 
ends  in  the  terminal  bronchioles  leading  to  the  pnlmonaiy  alyeoli 
or  air  saccules. 

The  arrangement  of  these  several  portions  of  the  reapintoij 
system  has  been  frequently  compared  to  the  structure  of  fche 
tubulo-acinar  secreting  glands.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
larynx  and  trachea  form  the  duct  stem  of  the  gland,  the  bronchi 
form  the  branching  interlobular  ducts,  and  the  terminal  bronchi- 
oles end  in  the  numerous  acinar  air  saccules  of  the  lung. 

THE  NASAL  CAVITY.— This  cavity  is  bounded  by  a  oaitil». 
ginous  and  bony  wall  and  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  epithelium,  may  be  divided  into 
three  portions:  (I)  the  vestibule,  {"2)  the  respiratory  portion,  and 
(3)  the  olfactory  portion. 

The  VESTIBITLE  of  the  nose  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nasal  wall.  Its  mucous  membrane  is 
continuous  anteriorly  with  the  skin  and  posteriorly  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  portion.  The  vestibule  is 
lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  which  offers  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  moist  res})iratory  epithelium  to  the  dense 
horny  epidermis  of  the  skin.  Near  its  external  orifice  are  numer- 
ous coarse  stiff  hairs,  vibrissa*,  connected  with  which  are  many 
sebaceous  glands.  Some  of  these  glands  also  open  directly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  fibrous  tunica  propria  of  the  vestibule  is  continuous  with 
the  corium  of  the  skin,  and  in  it  are  embedded  the  deeper  portions 
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of  the  Tibrias®  and  the  secreting  portions  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
By  its  deeper  surface  the  tunica  propria  is  closely  attached  to  the 
perichondrium  of  those  plates  of  hyaline  cartilage  which  form  the 
septum  and  alat  of  the  rnjso. 

The  EESPIEATOEY  PORTION  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
(Schneiderian  membrane)  clothes  the  middle  and  inferior  meatus 
of  the  nose.  It  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vestibule,  above  with  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  and 
posteriorly  with  that  of  the  naso-pharynx.  The  respiratory  region 
is  lined  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  pseudo-stratified 
type,  which  also  contains  many  mucus  secreting,  goblet  cells. 


fta»  19S.— Fik<iji  A  cKoTioN  Of  TUt  MPoo^i  muRJiAiri  ot  rnx  lunrtaATOftY  mwioii 

or  rm  uvuAJf  Hon*. 
0-0,  ttlUAit«(l  •pitheUfim ;  6,  A,  nccnHinii  iplnrids  ;  e^  blood  vcomiI    llaniaU*iu  and  Congo 


The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  distinct  baaement  membrane 
which  reacts  to  the  spcitic  stains  for  elastic  tissue.  The  tunica 
propria  congistH  of  a  very  vuscuhir  connective  tissue;  it  varies 
much  in  thickness  in  diUcrent  portions.    It  is  thinnest  in  the 
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mM»osst>ry  sinusoa  and  is  thickest  where  it  coTers  the  turbinal  bone? 
ami  tlio  adjacent  portions  of  the  nasal  septum.  The  tunicai  pr.> 
pria  is  rirldy  Hupplied  with  both  mucous  and  serous  g-lands.  The 
Htnallor  t)ni»s,  in  the  thinner  portions  of  the  mneoos  membrane, are 
soinowhat  convoluted ;  the  larger  and  more  numerons  are  tubnio- 
acMiiar  ^'laiuis.  Many  of  the  latter  are  mixed  glands  containing 
hoth  mucous  and  serous  acini.  They  produce  an  abundant  secre- 
tion. 

Tlic  SchntMdcrian  membrane  is  in  all  portions  extremelv  Tms- 
cular,  m:in\  of  its  vessels  having  very  thin  walls.  The  thicker 
poriioMN  oNcr  \\w  turbiimls  and  the  septum  are  typically  erectile, 
'V\w  dense*  ci»nncciive  tissue  of  these  portions  is  permeated  with 
h\\Ku\  MMu»us  clijinncls  which  are  surrounded  by  bands  of  smooth 
muM  Kv  Oihrr  muscular  bundles  are  longitudinally  distributed. 
'V\w    >\\\M    arirrics    are    contained    within    the    fibro-muscnlar 

iA\o\\\\\ 

V\\v  r.ul»cniibcli:il  portion  of  the  tunica  intima  contains  fine 
miciljinni'  hmhllcs  cf  connective  tissue  and  many  capillary  blood 
^^^^^l^  llcH*  \\\\k\  t liciv  It  is  also  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and 
o»raMou:il  \cr\  minute  lymplioid  nodules  are  found.  The  lym- 
phMih'N  t»r  I  he  Si'linciderian  membrane  lead  posteriorly  to  the 
l\ni|»halic  nodules  of  the  naso-j>harynx. 

I  Ih  OLFACTORY  PORTION  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
THK  OLFACTORY  ORGAN,  lines  the  superior  meatus,  and  its 
nil  j?nliM  ht»r»lcr  Ijcrc  jiml  there  invad(»s  the  upper  portion  of  the 
luhhllc  huaHiN.  It  consists  i»f  a  lihrous  tunica  propria  and  a  clot  h- 
\\\\\  of  iioiiri»  cpithilinm.  The  tunica  propria  contains  elastic  as 
Will  ji-^  white  conned iNc  tissue  tihres,  and  many  small  tubulo- 
a.  HMi'  •'CcroiiMi^  i^hnuU,  the  olhatoni  <//(fN(Is  of  Bowman.  Beneath 
iho  opiilh^lnnn  is  an  indistinct  hasenu'iit  membrane. 

The  nemo  (Epithelium  contains  three  intermingled  cell  types, 
I  hi-  .•>n^lenlaeuhM\  olfactory,  and  basal  cells. 

riic  Hutttt^ntuoular  Cells  are  columnar  ciliated  epithelial  cells 
w  hh  h  posr>e.s.s  a  tlisiiuct  lUticular  mar^Mu.  Their  nuclei  are  ovoid, 
nnd,  .-^iMce  llie>  lie  at  the  same  level,  they  form  a  continuous  su- 
|M  rlii ml  .<.//(  !•/■  oriil  Hurlri,  'I'he  deep  ends  of  the  cells  are  often 
hraih  heil ;  I he>  interlace  with  one  another  and  with  the  processes 
ol  the  olfactory  and  basal  cells.  The  cytoj>lasm  of  the  susten- 
|jh  uhir  i'cIIm  \h  llnely  granular  ami  contains  a  yellow  pigment. 

The  Olfaotory  CelU  occupy  a  uni(|m»  j)osition  among  neuro- 
e|iiiliehal  cells  in  that  tliey  are  true  nerve  or  ganglion  cells.    They 
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possess  n  ?mall  cytoplasmic  body  atid  two  processes,  a  distal  and  a 
ceiitniL  Their  nuclei  are  spherical  and  are  disposed  in  several 
rows  beneath  the  nuclear  zone  of  the  sustent^cular  cells;  thus 
they  form  a  broad  zone  of  spherical  nuclei.     The  distal  procesa  of 
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cif  tit^lUmlimn ;  6,  h«M*mf*ui  rrtuitiV»mnc ;  c,  «orium;  d^  cutkle;  «,  ■ntntentiioalar  crtl 
Uycr;  /,  ollatiitorjf  wll  layur;  ff,  \w>*n\  «>p1U  ;  h^  bUHxl  Vtf«eel;  i^ »  tubule  of  Bitwniun'' 
ginnd» ;  k^  itouc    UoouiUrin  »tid  p*i<^i't>>ruchpiu.     Photo*     k  270. 

the  olfactory  cell  projects  as  a  slender  filament  whose  free  end* 
carrying  several  fine  cilia,  reaches  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
through  a  pore-like  opening  in  the  cuticular  membrane  which 
is  formed  by  the  cuticle  of  adjacent  gustentacuUir  cells.  The 
central  process  of  the  olfactory  cell  penetrates  to  the  tunica  ]»ro- 
pria  and  hecomes  a  nnn-nu^duUatcd  nerve  fibre  of  one  of  the  many 
rami  of  the  olfactory  nerve;  it  passes  to  the  olfactory  bulb,  where 
its  terminal  arborisation  with  the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells 
forms  the  f>lfactory  glomeruli. 

The  Basal  Celli  are  flattened  cells  which  form  the  deepest 
nuclear  zone  of  the  olfactory  neuro-epithelial  layers.  Tijeir  cyto- 
plasm is  finely  granular  and  tluir  inn  lei  are  ovoid  or  fiattened. 
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Frequently  they  send  a  short  process  between   the  branched  endi 
of  the  sustentitcnlar  cells. 

Many  small  nerve  tnmki  occur  in  the  tnniea  propria.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  non-medullated  and  are  formed  by  tbe 
central  pro4:;e^se3  of  the  olfactory  cells.  SeTeral  of  the  gmaller 
superficial  fibre  bundles  unite  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  tunica 
propria  to  form  one  of  the  small  olfactory  nerves,  A  few  medul- 
lated  fibres*  derived  from  the  trigeminus^  are  also  found  in  the 
tunica  propria;  they  distribute  their  terminal   branches   to  the 
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Fm.  195. — Tm£  olfactort  iraeovs  wxubrattb. 
«!  dmi;  A,  ba«*1  en  Ha;  c^  outicul«r  border  with  ol  factory  ciUn;  1^  nuclei  of  Clie  •q»- 
tetitiu'ulftr  coll*;  k\  nuolet  of  Uic  olfuctory  cclU;  r,  iayvr  of  olfactory  cells;  #,  ooriuoi^ 
cotiialtilng  eonnootivo  tlasiie  eelU  and  nerve  tibre»;  «ty  BUBrf-ntAcular  oelbw     x  44dv 
{Aflor  KMVikeT,) 

blood  vesaelg,  and^  by  fine  sensory  filaments  which  end  between 
the  epithelial  cells,  to  ilie  neuro-epithelial  layer. 

The  blood  vesaeli  cf  the  olfuctory  mucous  membrane  are  abun- 
dant. Their  capillary  plexuses  form  several  hiyers  in  the  tunica 
propria,  and  their  veins  mostly  empty,  througli  tlie  ethmoidal 
veins,  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinue — a  most  significant  facU 
On  the  other  hand  the  veins  of  the  respiratory  region  return  their 
bluud  to  the  internal  maxillary  vein,  while  some  of  those  of  the 
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vestibule  anastomose  with  the  radicals  of  the  facial  vein  which 
supply  the  adjacent  skin. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  olfactory  region  can  be  readily  injected 
from  the  sub-dural  spaces  of  the  meninges.    They  form  a  network 
in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  tunica  propria. 

THE  HASO-PHAB- 
TirX.— This  cavity,  like 
that  of  the  nose,  is 
limited  by  a  bony  wall. 
Its  mucous  membrane 
is  continuous  anteriorly 
with  that  of  the  respira- 
tory portion  of  the  nose, 
and  posteriorly  with 
that  of  the  oro-pharynx. 
The  structure  of  its 
mucous  membrane  re- 
sembles that  of  the 
Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, but  its  dorsal 
wall,  in  addition  to  the 
ciliated  epithelium,  the 
thin-walled  blood  ves- 
sels, and  the  numerous 
secreting  glands,  contains  many  small  nodules  of  lymphoid  tis- 
sue. These  nodules  form  a  considerable  mass,  the  pharyngeal 
tonsil 

The  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  naso-pharynx  is  also  continuous 
with  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  tunica 
propria  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  dorsal  surface, 
but  is  more  loosely  attached  laterally  and  ventrally  to  the  pharyn- 
geal and  palatine  muscles. 

THE  LABTHX.— The  wall  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  several 
large  plates  of  hyaline  cartilage — thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytenoid 
cartilages — which  are  firmly  united  by  ligamentous  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue ;  the  cartilaginous  wall  incloses  a  mucous  membrane  of  con- 
siderable thickness. 

The  larger  cartilages  are  of  the  hyaline  variety  and  are  prone 
to  ossify  in  adult  life.  The  tips  of  the  arytenoids,  the  comicula 
of  Santorini,  the  cuneiform  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  epi- 


Fio.  IOC. — Vertical  sectiom  of  tue  outactohy 

MUCOSA   OF   A   KITTEN, 

a,  deep,  and  6,  superficial  border  of  the  epithelium ; 
e^  olfactory  cells ;  d^  f(us(enta<.*ular  cells ;  g^  olfactory 
nerve  fibres  in  the  coriuin  of  the  muco«a.  Golgi  stain. 
X  826.    (After  Kftlliker.) 
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the  epiglottis,  as  far  as  the  false  vocal  cords  is  lined  by  stratified 
epithelium  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx. 

The  epitheliiua  of  the  vocal  cords  and  that  covering  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  arytenoids  is  also  of  the  stratified  squamous 
variety.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  larynx,  including  the  base 
of  the  epiglottis  on  its  laryngeal  surface,  the  ventricle,  and  the 
entire  portion  below  the  level  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  are  lined  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  pseudo-stratified  type.  The 
ciliary  motion  is  directed  toward  the  pharynx.  The  epithelium 
rests  upon  a  basement  membrane  which  is  less  highly  developed 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  tunica  propria  consists  of  connective  tissue  in  which  are 
many  small  tubulo-acinar  mucous  glands.  These  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  region  of  the  ventricle  and  the  false  vocal  cords.  In 
this  region  also  there  is  much  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue,  and  the 
lateral  and  dorsal  wall  contains  several  lymphatic  nodules  which 
are  so  constant  in  their  appearance  as  to  have  led  Frankel  *  to 
describe  them  as  forming  a  "laryngeal  tonsil."  Occasionally, 
however,  lymphatic  nodules  are  not  present  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  human  larynx.  The  deeper  portion  of  the  tunica 
propria  in  certain  parts,  e.  g.,  in  the  false  vocal  cords,  contains  a 
few  muscle  fibres  in  addition  to  those  of  the  named  muscles  of  the 
larynx.  The  false  vocal  cords  and  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds 
contain  loose  fibrous  tissue  and  frequently  much  fat. 

The  true  vocal  cords  are  formed  by  dense  bands  of  elastic  and  a 
few  white  fibres  which  are  covered  by  a  mucosa  clothed  with  strat- 
ified epithelium.  Their  free  margin  is  sharply  defined  ;  at  their 
attached  margin,  however,  they  blend  indistinctly  with  the  tunica 
propria.  The  free  margin  of  the  vocal  cords  has  no  connective 
tissue  papillae  on  the  surface  of  the  tunica  propria,  but  toward  the 
trachea  superficial  papillae  of  connective  tissue  project  into  the 
deeper  surface  of  the  stratified  epithelium. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  freely  supplied  with 
blood  vessels  and  lymphatics.  The  latter  terminate  in  the  deep 
cervical  lymphatic  nodes.  The  nerve  fibres  form  an  abundant 
plexus  in  the  laryngeal  mucosa,  from  which  motor  fibres  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  and  setisory  fibres  to  the  epithelium.  The 
latter  end  in  fine  fibrils  between  the  cells  of  the  lining  epithelium. 
In  the  stratified  epithelium,  especially  that  of  the  epiglottis,  small 
taste  buds  are  also  found ;  none,  however,  occur  on  the  vocal  cords. 

♦  Arch.  f.  liaryiigol.  u.  RhinoL,  1893. 
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THE  TUACHEA,— The  wall  of  the  trachea  somewhat  reaem. 
bles  that  of  the  larynx.    It  consiata  of  three  layers: 

1.  The  mncotiB  membrane. 

2.  The  submucosa, 

3.  The  tibro-ciiriilaginous  coat. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents  slight  longitudinal  folds,  and  is 
lined  bj  columnar  ciliatLHl  epithelinun,  like  that  of  the  larynx, 
which  rests  upon  a  delicate  baBcment  membrane.  The  tunica 
propria  includes  a  thin  inner  layer  of  connectire  tissue  which  is 
richly  supplied  with  small  blood  veesels  and  infiltrated  by  many 
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epitbcUum;  A,  tunica  proprift;  t^  layer  of  elasttc  flbrea;  d^  tnucou^  glandn;  t^  pericJiou- 
drlum*    HemAtoio  otid  eoiiin.    Photo,    x  90. 


leucocytes,  and  an  outer  layer  of  elastic  tissue  most  of  whose  fibrea 
are  longitudinally  disposed.  The  elastic  layer  begins  in  the  region 
of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  larynx  and  is  continuous  below  with  the 
aimOar  layer  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Elastic  fibres 
are  more  numerous  in  the  trachea  of  the  lower  mammals  than  in 
that  of  man. 
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The  submncosa  consists  of  loose  areolar  tissue  which  contains 
many  small  tubnlo-acinar  mucous  glands.  The  ducts  of  these 
glands  penetrate  the  mucosa  and  open  upon  the  free  surface  of 
the  trachea.  They  supply  an  abundant 
mucous  secretion.  This  coat  also  contains 
the  larger  blood  vessels  and  nerves  which 
are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  mucosa. 

The  fibrcHMurtilaginouB  coat  is  formed 
by  the  C-shaped  "  ring  cartilages "  of  the 
trachea  which  are  firmly  united  to  one 
another  by  ligamentous  membranes  of 
fibrous  tissue  continuous  with  the  peri- 
chondrium of  adjacent  cartilage  plates. 
The  cartilages  are  of  the  hyaline  variety 
and  are  subject  to  more  or  less  ossification 
as  age  advances.  They  rarely  overlap  each 
other,  so  that  but  a  single  plate  of  carti- 
lage forms  the  wall  at  any  given  point. 
Their  borders  are  irregular,  and  horizon- 
tal sections  near  the  upper  or  lower 
margin  of  the  cartilage,  frequently  pass 
through  several  projections,  which,  unless 
properly  interpreted,  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  the  cartilaginous  ring  was  in- 
complete. 

The  interval  between  the  ends  of  the  C-shaped  cartilage  rings 
is  occupied  by  a  membrane  of  smooth  muscle  whose  transverse 
fibres  unite  the  adjacent  ends  of  the  cartilages.  The  muscle 
fibres  are  inserted  into  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilages. 
Many  of  the  fibres  are  obliquely,  and  a  few  of  the  outermost 
are  longitudinally  disposed.  This  muscular  portion  of  the  tra- 
cheal wall  forms  the  so-called  trachealis  muscle.  The  mucous 
membrane  and  submucosa  of  this  portion  of  the  trachea  are 
unusually  thick  and  their  mucous  glands  are  exceptionally  large. 
The  loose  fibrous  tissue  which  invests  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cartilaginous  coat  contains  many  sniall  sympathetic  nerve  trunks 
and  ganglia. 

THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND  PTTLMOHART  ALVEOLL-- 
At  the  root  of  the  lung  the  trachea  divides  into  a  primary  bronchus 
for  each  lung.  liy  repeated  subdivisions — the  earliest  branches 
being  given  off  at  acute  angles,  the  later  ones  at  more  obtuse 


Fig.  1 99. — Muous  skciuetino, 

TUBULO-ALVEOLAR  GLAND 
OP  THK  HUMAN  TRAOUICAL 
MUCOSA. 

BoconstructioD.     x  200. 
(After  MoziarHki.) 
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In  such  tubes — typical  bronchi — the  wall,  as  in  the  trachea,  com- 
prises : 

1.  A  mucous  membrane. 

2.  A  submucosa. 

3.  A  fibro-cartilaginous  coat. 

The  mncouB  membrane,  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  trachea,  is 
lined  by  tall,  columnar,  pseudo-stratified,  ciliated  epithelium  which 
rests  upon  a  distinct  elastic  basement  membrane.  The  epithelium 
is  thrown  into  wavy  longitudinal  folds.  The  tunica  propria  is 
extremely  vascular ;  it  possesses  an  abundant  supply  of  thin-walled 
veins  of  small  caliber,  together  with  many  lymphatic  vessels.  Its 
connective  tissue  forms  a  delicate  fibrous  reticulum  in  the  meshes 
of  which  are  many  lymphatic  corpuscles.  The  outer  portion  of 
the  tunica  propria  contains  bundles  of  fine  longitudinal  elastic 
fibres,  which  form  a  complete  layer  about  the  tube.  This  elastic 
layer  is  thickest  opposite  the  ridges  and  thinnest  opposite  the 
troughs  of  the  epithelial  waves. 

The  outer  boundary  of  the  mucous  membrane  contains  a  well- 
developed  viuscularis  mucoscB  composed  of  interlacing  bundles  of 
circular  smooth  muscle  fibres.  This  layer  forms  a  complete  mus- 
cular coat  which  is  here  and  there  pierced  by  the  ducts  of  mucous 
glands  whose  secreting  portions  lie  in  the  submucosa. 

The  sobmncosa,  by  its  broad-meshed  areolar  tissue,  loosely 
unites  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  cartilage  plates.  This  coat 
contains  the  larger  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  which  are 
distributed  to  the  mucosa.  It  also  contains  the  secreting  portions 
of  many  tubulo-acinar  mucous  glands,  which  occur  in  groups  that 
in  the  larger  bronchi  almost  completely  surround  the  tube.  The 
number  and  size  of  these  glands  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bronchus.  The  efferent  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands  pene- 
trate the  muscularis  mucosae  and  open  upon  the  free  surface 
in  the  interval  between  adjacent  folds  of  tlie  epithelial  lining.  In 
the  tunica  propria  the  ducts  possess  ampuUary  dilatations  which 
are  lined  by  ciliated  cells  and  contain  portions  of  the  mucous 
secretion. 

The  fibro-cartilag^ouB  coat  is  formed  by  a  dense  fibrous  mem- 
brane in  which  the  cartilages  are  embedded.  The  plates  of  hya- 
line cartilage  vary  much  in  number  and  sizo,  being  more  or  less 
highly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bronchial  tube. 
They  possess  at  all  times  a  somewhat  croscentic  shape.  In  the 
larger  bronchi  three  or  four  cartilage  plates  with  overlapping 
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than  one  or  two  deep.  As  the  bronchi  diminish  in  size  by  divi- 
sion, the  cartilage  plates  are  no  longer  of  sufficient  size  to  com- 
pletely encircle  the  wall  but  leave  broad  intervals  in  which  this 
coat  is  only  represented  by  fibrous  tissue.  In  tubes  of  a  diameter 
of  0.85  to  1  mm.,  bronchioles^  the  cartilages  entirely  disappear, 
and  in  these  or  somewhat  smaller  bronchioles  the  mucous  glands 
are,  likewise,  no  longer  found. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  cartilages  is  invested  with  a  clothing  of 
loose  fibrous  tissue  of  varying  thickness — sometimes  known  as  the 
outer  fibrous  coat — in  which  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  veins  and  also  many  nerve  trunks  and  ganglia  are  found.  In 
the  larger  bronchi  the  two  vessels,  pulmonary  artery  and  pulmo- 
nary vein,  are  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tube ;  in  the  bron- 
chioles only  one  vessel,  the  artery,  is  in  relation  with  the  tube, 
the  yein  pursuing  an  independent  course  within  the  pulmonary 
tissue. 

Near  the  root  of  the  lung  many  small  lymphatic  glands  are 
found  in  the  outer  fibrous  coat.  In  the  smaller  bronchi  these  are 
represented  by  single  lymphatic  nodules  which,  it  is  important  to 
note,  are  always  found  in  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  forms 
the  outer  portion  of  the  bronchial  wall.  The  bronchial  lymphatic 
glands  and  nodules  are  deeply  pigmented,  the  volume  of  the  pig- 
ment being  dependent  upon  the  age  and  occupation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  apparently  derived  by  absorption  from  the  surface 
of  the  bronchi  and  is  therefore  absent  in  infancy,  deficient  in 
youth,  abundant  in  adult  life,  and  especially  abundant  in  those 
individuals  whose  occupations  have  necessitated  the  inhalation  of 
a  dusty  atmosphere. 

The  small  BROHCHIOLES  possess  neither  cartilage,  mucous 
glands,  nor  lymphatic  nodules.  Their  epithelium,  though  still 
ciliated,  is  low— short  columnar,  or,  in  the  smaller  bronchioles, 
cuboidal.  The  tunica  propria  contains  many  lymphatic  corpuscles 
and  the  elastic  tissue  forms  an  almost  complete  layer  of  longitudi- 
nal elastic  fibres. 

The  muscularis  mucosae  is  relatively  more  highly  developed 
than  in  the  larger  bronchi ;  it  completely  encircles  the  wall  and  is 
invested  with  an  adventitious  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  which  contains 
the  small  arteries,  nerves,  lymphatics,  a  capillary  plexus  with  elon- 
gated meshes,  and  occasional  venules. 

The  fibrous  coat  of  the  bronchiole  here  and  there  blends  witli 
the  fibrous  bands  of  interlobular  tissue  and  is  in  contact  with  the 
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aiuTouDded  by  the  pulmonary  alvealL  Neither  the  atria  nor  the 
alveolar  duct  possess  a  true  wall ;  they  are  Burrounded  by  the  open 
mouths  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  and  the  thin  margins  of  the 
alveolar  walls. 

The  pulmonary  alveoli  are  minute  air  cells,  open  toward  the 
alveolar  duct,  whose  extremely  thin  wall  consists  of  a  capillary 
network,  a  delicate  fibro-elastic  reticulum,  and  a  lining  epithelium. 
The  alveoli  are  bo  densly  clustered  about  the  alveolar  duct  that 
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the  capillary  plexus,  in  the  form  of  ft  reticulated  membrane  of 
wide  capillary  vessels,  is  exposed  to  the  air  of  two  adjacent  alveoli, 
being  separated  therefrom  only  by  its  own  endothelium  and  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  alveolus. 
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The  lining  epithelium  of  the  alveoli,  continaons  through  the 
alveolar  ducts  with  that  of  the  terminal  bronchioles,  consists  of 
flattened  or  cuboidal  cells  and  broad  protoplasmic  plates.  These 
cells  are  narrower  and  thicker  when  the  lung  is  collapsed,  broader 


Fio.  205.— Two  ALVBou  of  a  child^s  luno. 

In  A^  the  wall  is  cut  acroM  and  viewed  in  profile ;  R,  a  tangential  section  showing 
the  cup-shaped  bottom  of  the  alveolus  and  the  pulmonary  epithelium  in  surface  view ; 
e,  a  pulmonary  venule.    Ilematein  and  eosin.     x  640. 

and  thinner  when  it  is  fully  expanded.  The  completely  expanded 
alveolas  in  fall  inspiration  is  two  to  three  times  the  size  of  the 
collapsed  or  retracted  alveolas  of  full  expiration  (Kolliker).  The 
elastic  fibres  of  the  alveolar  wall  form  a  delicate  net  among  the 
capillaries;  in  the  meshes  of  this  net  a  few  white  fibres  are 
found. 

THE  PLETTBA. — The  pleura  is  a  seroas  membrane  whose  vis- 
ceral layer  (pleura  pulmonalis)  envelops  the  lung,  and  whose 
parietal  layer  (pleura  costalis,  diaphragmatis,  et  mediastinalis) 
lines  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  surface  of  the  pleura  is  clothed  with  a  layer  of  endothe- 
lium which  rests  upon  a  "  subserous  "  layer  of  connective  tissue. 
The  endothelium  contains  frequent  stomata  wliich  in  the  costal 
pleura  are  only  present  over  the  intercostal  spaces.     The  con- 


The  pleura  containg 
maiay  small  blood  vessels 
and  an  abundant  plexus 
of  blood  and  lymphat- 
l)  ie  capillariea.  Its  non- 
tnedullated  nerve  fibres 
are  mostly  supplied  to 
the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels;  some,  however, 
terminate  in  Pacinian 
corpuscles  and  in  fine 
sensory  terminal 
branches. 

THE  LOBITLE  OF 
THE  LUNa  — If  care- 
fully examined,  the  sur- 
face of  the  pulmonary 
pleura  presents  minute 
polygonal  areas,  the 
bases  of  the  amilommd 
lobules^  whose  borders  mark  the  attachment  of  fine  bands  of  in- 
terlobular conmctive  tissue.     In  microscopical  pre j>urat ions   still 


Flo.    20(i, — TliiLN SECTION    OF  TUE   i'LKL'HA    u*    AN 
IHFANT. 

(T-o,  liijer  of  ciidalhelium ;  b^  aubendothclial  con- 
nective tiAsuc;  f,  fiuhiioimry  alii'ooli ;  d^  n  Aiuall  blood 
veHM.4.    Heiimbeiu  and  eoa'iCL    Photo,     x  4T0« 


I        ,7.— From  a  ubctiok  of  tbb  flbvra  of  man. 

The  (tlastio  tiisaUL-  >4>|Fiur^  black,    a-a^  eDdothdial  surface ;  b-h^  i^ub^ndotheliftl  coaneo- 

tive  ti^ue.    Wcigisrt^s  eljiAtio  tis»uo  etain,  hciutiiehi  and  picro-fiiohaiD.     x  110. 


finer  hands  may  be  found,  which  traverse  the  pulmonary  tissue 
in  the  direction  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  which  partially  out- 
line minute  conical  areas,  the  in\e  pulmonary  lobuleSy  whose  bases 
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are  directed  toward  the  pleura,  and  their  apices  toward  the  root 
of  the  lung.  In  many  of  the  lower  mammals  these  lobules  are 
more  distinctly  outlined  by  interlobular  connective  tissue  than  is 
the  case  in  man. 

At  its  apex  a  small  bronchiole  enters  the  pulmonary  lobule 
and  divides  into  its  terminal  bronchioles.  At  the  same  point 
a  terminal  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  enters  with  the  bron- 
chiole and  supplies  the  anas- 
tomosing capillary  plexus  in 
the  alveolar  walls.  Branches 
of  the  bronchial  artery  do 
not  supply  any  of  the  intra- 
lobular structures,  and  the 
pulmonary  veins  which  re- 
turn the  blood  from  the  al- 
veolar capillaries  arise  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lobule  and 
immediately  enter  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue. 

The  interlobular  connec- 
tive tissue  contains  the  small- 
er branches  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  the  lymphatics  return- 
ing from  the  pleura,  and  the 
non-meduUated  nerve  trunks 
which  are  destined  for  the 
supply  of  the  pleura  and 
the  intralobular  pulmonary 
tissue. 

BLOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  LUHGS.— The  blood  supply  of  the 
lungs  is  derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former  is  destined  chiefly  for 
aeration  in  the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  walls,  the  latter  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  bronchial  walls. 

The  pulmonary  artery  enters  at  the  hilum  in  company  with  the 
vein  and  the  bronchus.  It  follows  the  bronchus  throughout  its 
course  and  gives  an  arterial  branch  to  each  of  its  subdivisions. 
The  large  arteries  nearly  equal  in  size  the  bronchus  in  relation  to 
which  they  lie,  but  the  smaller  branches  are  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  the  diameter  of  their  bronchus.  Throughout 
their  course  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  lie  on  the  wall 


Fio.  208.— Diagram  of  a  lobulk  of  this 

LUNO. 

Aj  atrium;  B^  tenninal  bronchiole;  C^ 
pulmonary  alveolus;  P,  alveolar  duct ;  5,  air 
Bac ;  r,  infViudibuIum.  The  artery  is  striped, 
the  vein  open.    (After  Miller.) 


Flo,    2iW. — FttOll   TWR   LVHtQ   or  A  OIIILD. 


At  fl|  the  orijfin  of  n  pulmonaiy  v<*tiule  in  the  wall  of  ft  lolnilo  w  nhown  i  at  ft,  the 
pulmonary  venule  m  junt  cominir  Into  rtOftlion  with  the  bronchiole.  Iliitnattim,  Wol- 
gortV  elii»tic  tttaiii,  aoJ  picro-ftichMln.     Photo*     x  lOS, 

ply  the  papillary  networks  in  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  ducts  and 
alveoli.  The  pulmonary  capillaries  form  an  exceedingly  dense 
net  of  anastomosing  vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  the  meBhes 
of  the  capillary  net  being  frequently,  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
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lung^  of  less  diameter  than  the  vessel  itself.  At  the  periphery  of 
the  lohwle  the  capilkries  converge  to  form  several  venules  which 
nnite  to  form  hirger  veins  in  the  interlohular  tissue.  These  veins 
pursue  an  independent  course  and  are  always  found  ut  a  consider- 
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The  oiitlin»i  of  tho  pututorjiiry  nhcHiVt  and  tnfiinrlibulii  hto  w<*n  »hown*  Many  of 
rJ^w  alveoli  have  been  cut  tan^'ntmll^  and  pmacnt  m  siufRoe  view  of  Ihi^  capillju-jr  not- 
work  ;  in  oiliere  tlio  nlvcolftf  w»ll  is  cut  aorow  Aiid  i*  soen  tu  (>ni11k\     x  125. 

able  distance  from  the  hronchioles  and  lobular  branches  of  the 
puhnonary  artery. 

The  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  near  the  surface 
of  the  lung  give  arterial  twigs  to  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
pleura.  From  the  capillaries  of  the  pleura  minute  venules  enter 
the  interlobular  tissue  and  join  the  interlohular  veins. 

The  interbbmlar  veins  {pnlmonanj  reins)  follow  the  fibrous 
septa  toirard  the  hilum.    They  soon  come  into  relation  with  the 
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bronchi  and  are  then  found  on  that  side  of  the  bronchus  opposite 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  rein,  like  the  artery,  lies  outaide  of 
the  bronchial  wall  in  the  adjacent  fibrous  tiggue.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
only  thoae  bronchi  whose  wall  contains  cartilage  plates  which  are 
in  relation  with  both  pulmonary  artery  and  vein ;  the  gmaUer  bron* 
chioleg  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  artery  only.    Those  veins 

which  accompany 
the  bronchi  receive 
smaller  branches 
from  the  bronchial 
wall  and  by  union 
with  their  fellows 
form  larger  and 
larger  vessels  which 
finally  make  their 
exit  as  the  pulmon- 
ary veins  and  pass 
to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart. 

The  bronchial  ar- 
teries abo  follow  the 
bronchial  tabes  in 
all  their  mmific'ii- 
tiona.  The  larger 
branches  are  found 
in  the  outer  fibrous 
coat  near  the  carti- 
lagesy  the  smaller 
ones  lie  in  the  sub- 
mucous and  mucous  coats.  In  contradistinction  to  the  pulmonary 
vessels  the  bronchial  arteries  are  found  i;*  the  wall  of  the  bronchi, 
not  outside  of  the  bronchial  walL  They  supply  capillaries  to  all 
of  the  tissues  of  the  bronchi.  The  bronchial  ciipillaries  reunite  to 
form  small  venules  whose  course  differs  with  the  size  of  the  tube. 
In  the  terminal  bronchioles  these  venules  pass  directly  to  the  in- 
terlobular veins,  and,  according  to  Miller,  the  pulmonary  veins 
receive  a  similar  acquisition  at  each  division  of  the  bronchi-  In 
the  larger  bronchi,  however,  the  venules  unite  within  the  bronchial 
wall  to  form  the  radicals  of  the  bronchial  vein  which,  lying  in  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  bronchial  walls,  retrace  the  course  of  the 
bronchi  to  the  hilum,  where  they  make  their  exit  as  the  bronchial 
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veins  and  join  the  azygos  veins.  Thus,  only  the  walls  of  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  are  supplied  with  bronchial  blood,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Schaffer^  a  few  branches  at  the  root  of  the  lung  are  also 
distributed  to  the  adjacent  pleura.  Many  of  the  bronchioles,  the 
terminal  bronchioles,  and  also  the  alveolar  ducts,  pulmonary  al- 
veoli, and  the  pleura  all  receive  their  nutrition  from  the  pulmon- 
ary arteries.  Finally  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  anastomoses 
between  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  except  among  the  capil- 
laries of  the  alveolar  walls. 

LTMPHATICS. — The  pulmonary  lymphatics  form  a  plexus  in 
the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  bronchioles,  the  smaller  vessels  being 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  larger  in  the  outer  fibrous 
coat.  Branches  from  this  plexus  frequently  anastomose  with 
perivascular  lymphatic  vessels  about  the  branches  of  the  pulmon- 
aiy  artery  and  veins.  A  close  network  of  lymphatic  vessels  is  also 
found  in  the  pleura,  its  efferent  vessels  passing  into  the  inter- 
lobular tissue  to  join  those  vessels  which  accompany  the  veins. 
The  pulmonary  lymphatics  are  supplied  with  frequent  valves  and 
numerous  anastomoses. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  bronchi  are  connected  with  larger 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  outer  fibrous  coat  and  with  the  lymphatic 
nodules  in  the  walls  of  the  larger  tubes.  Many  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels in  the  outer  fibrous  coat  of  the  bronchi,  and  also  those  which 
accompany  the  pulmonary  artery,  enter  those  lymphatic  glands 
which  are  in  relation  with  the  bronchial  walls  at  the  root  of  the 
lungs.  The  pleural  lymphatic  plexus  and  the  vessels  accompany- 
ing the  pulmonary  veins,  after  pursuing  much  of  their  course 
through  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  in  company  with  the 
pulmonary  veins,  also  open  into  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 
Much  pigment  is  conveyed  through  these  vessels  and  is  deposited 
in  (a)  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  (b)  the  fibrous  tissue 
about  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  most  abundantly  in  {c)  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  nodules  and  glands. 

VEBVE  SUPPLY.— The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  derived  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  They  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels, 
where  they  form  a  delicate  plexus  with  terminal  fibrils  among  the 
smooth  muscle  fibres,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Small  nerve  trunks,  with  which  many  minute  ganglia  are  con- 
nected, occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  outer  fibrous  coat  of  the 
bronchi. 
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From  these  nerrc  trunks  and  ganglia  fibrils  are  distributed  to 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  in  which  they  supply  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosae,  and  form  a  terminal  plexus  beneath  the  epithelial 
coat.  According  to  Berkley*  these  fibres  are  continued  to  the 
terminal  bronchioles,  whence  they  form  a  delicate  plexus  within 
the  lobule  in  the  interalveolar  walls  (Wolff,!  Cuccati  J). 

*  Johns  Hop.  IIosp.  Rep.,  1894. 

t  Arfh.  f.  Anat.,  1902. 

X  Inteniat.  Muiiatschr.  f.  Auat  u.  PhydoL,  1888:  abo  »6u2.,  1880. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 

The  digestive  system  includes  the  cavities  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  together  with  the 
accessory  glands — the  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  and  liver.  These 
latter  organs  will  form  the  subjects  of  subsequent  chapters. 

THE  MOUTH 

The  walls  of  the  oral  cavity  comprise  a  mucous  membrane,  a 
submucous  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  a  muscular  or  bony 
paries. 

The  mucous  membrane  (mucosa)  is  clothed  with  a  layer  of  stra- 
tified epithelium  which  presents,  at  the  margin  of  the  lips,  a 
gradual  transition  to  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  and  at  the  fauces 
is  continuous  with  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  faucial  isthmus 
and  the  pharynx. 

The  tunica  propia  {corium^  stratum  proprium)  upon  which 
the  epithelium  rests,  consists  of  dense  areolar  tissue,  the  superficial 
portion  of  which  specially  abounds  in  elastic  fibres.  This  portion 
of  the  corium  consists  of  rather  delicate  connective  tissue  bundles 
which  at  frequent  intervals  are  prolonged  into  the  epithelial  coat 
in  the  form  of  minute  conical  papillsB,  similar  to  those  of  the  skin, 
whose  height  varies  with  the  location.  The  tallest  papillae  are 
found  on  the  gums  and  at  the  margins  of  the  lips,  the  lowest  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  the  soft  palate. 

The  papillary  layer  of  the  corium  contains  a  plexus  of  capillary 
blood  vessels  which  is  connected  with  a  network  of  small  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  tunica  propria. 

7%0  submucosa  consists  of  looser  connective  tissue  which  blends 
insensibly  with  that  of  the  mucosa,  and  unites  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  subjacent  muscles  and  bones  forming  the  wall  of  the 
oral  cavity.  In  most  portions  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  but 
loosely  connected  with  the  underlying  parts,  but  in  the  hard 
palate  and  the  gums  this  union  is  very  firm. 
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Lymphoid  tissue  occurs  in  considerabl©  abundance  in  the  oral 
mucous  membrane-  Areag  of  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  aud  small  lymphatic  nodules  are  oceasionjilly 
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found.    The  lymphatic  vessels  form  a  plexus  in  the  tunica  propria^ 
which  empties  into  larger  Teasels  in  the  submucosa. 

Secret iug  ishiiids  occur  in  considenible  abundance  in  all  por- 
tion!* of  the  butM'al  mucous  membrane  except  that  covering  the 
ginns.  The  glands  are  of  tlie  tubuloacinar  type  and  produce 
either  ii  pure  mucous  secretion  or,  irj  the  case  of  the  larger  ones,  a 
mixed  mucous  and  serous  secretion.  The  duets  of  the  glands  are 
liiunl  by  columnar  cells  which^  near  the  mouth  of  the  duct,  offer  a 
gnidnul  tratjisition  to  the  etratilied  epithelium  of  the  mucosa.    The 
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glandular  epithelial  cells  of  the  secreting  portions  become  swollen 
and  clear  after  a  period  of  rest,  but  are  shrunken  and  present  a 
faint  cytoplasmic  reticulum  dfter  activity.  The  different  glands 
of  the  same  region,  and  even  dififerent  cells  in  the  same  gland, 
often  exhibit  various  stages  of  secretory  activity.  The  fundus 
of  the  secreting  glands  frequently  extends  into  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  submucosa.  At  the  margin  of  the  lips  and 
more  rarely  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  are  small  sebaceous  glands  which  open  directly  upon 
the  free  surface. 

THE  TEETH 

Each  tooth  rests  in  a  bony  socket  in  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  maxillary  bone,  and  is  also  held  in  place  by  the  periosteum 
of  the  alveolar  sac  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  gum.  The 
tooth  is  divisible  into  a  free  portion  or  crown^  and  a  concealed 
portion  or  root  which  usually  consists  of  one  to  three  fangs.  The 
slightly  constricted  border  between  the  root  and  the  crown,  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  soft  tissues  of  the  gum,  is  known  as  the  neck 
of  the  tooth. 

The  tooth  also  contains  a  superficial  calcareous  portion  and  a 
central  medulla,  the  pulp  cavity^  which  occupies  the  axis  of  the 
tooth  and  which  contains  a  peculiar  embryonic  type  of  connective 
tissue,  the  dental  pulp.  At  the  tip  of  each  fang  a  narrow  canal 
penetrates  the  wall  of  the  tooth  and  permits  the  entrance  of  the 
nerves  and  blood  vessels  which  supply  the  pulp  cavity. 

The  calcareous  wall  of  the  tooth  is  formed  by  three  distinct 
tissues:  \^ dentine;  2^ enamel;  djCementum.  The  dentine  incloses 
the  entire  pulp  cavity  and  is  in  turn  covered  by  the  enamel  and 
cementum,  tlio  enamel  forming  the  superficial  layer  of  the  crown, 
the  cementum  that  of  the  root  of  the  tooth. 

The  dental  pulp  is  an  embryonic  type  of  connective  tissue  wliich 
is  rich  in  branching  stellate  cells  and  poor  in  fibres.  It  contains 
no  elastic  fibrils,  and  the  delicate  white  fibres  instead  of  forming 
bundles  are  arranged  in  an  interlacing  network,  the  fine  fibrils  of 
which  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  connective  tissue  cells. 
The  stellate  connective  tissue  cells  are  scattered  tliroughout  the 
entire  pulp,  but  at  the  periphery  of  the  cavity  are  closely  crowded 
and  are  much  enlarged.  These  peripheral  cells  form  a  layer  of 
odontoblants  which  is  in  contact  with  tlie  dentine. 

The  odontoblasts  are  cylindrical  branched  connective  tissue 
cells  whose  long  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  adja- 
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the  odontoblasts  interlace  with  each  other  snd  firmly  unite  the 
cells  into  a  membranous  layer.    Other  processes  are  given  off  from 
the  base  of  these  cells  and  intermingle  with  the  fibres  of  the  pulp* 
80  that   if    this  tissue   is  forcibly 
separated    from    the    dentine    the 
odontoblasts    remain    adherent    to 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  pulp. 
J  The  nuclei  of  the  odontoblasts  are 
found  near  their  inner  or  basal  ex- 
tremity.   Their  cytoplasm  is  of  con- 
siderable extent  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  connective  tissue 
cells  of  the  pulp* 

The  dental  pulp  is   richly  sup- 
plied   with    blood    vessels,  derived 
from  a  nutrient  artery  which  enters 
throngh    the    root 
canals  its  branches 
forming  a  network 
of  minute  arteriolee 
and    capillary  ve»- 
sels  in  the  center 
of  the  pulp  cavity, 
and    a    peripheral  ^ 
close-meshed  capil- 
lary network  which 
is     in     close    rela- 
tion with  the  layer 
of    odontoblasts. 
There  are  no  lym- 
phatic   vessels    in 
the  tissue    of    the 
dental  pulp. 

A  rich  nerve 
aupply  is  derived 
from  fine  branches 
which  also  enter 
by  the  root  canal. 
Most  of  the  nerve 
fibres  lose  their  myelin  sheaths  soon  after  they  enter  the  pulp. 
They  form  a  primary  jilexus  in  the  connective  tissue  from  which 
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Here  and  there,  especiilly  toward  Its  per^henl  bord^  and 
nt*iir  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  the  dentitial  manix  fsuU  to  beeonie 
calcified. '  Sach  nnc^leified  areae^  imirrfiokular  igMocs,  are  en- 
croached upon  by  the  rounded  or  globular  margins  of  the  adjacent 
calciflod  matrix  which  forma  the  »o-€aIled  denta]  globtdea. 

Th(?  dentine  ia  everywhere  permeated  hy  a  system  uf  eanaltciili, 
the  dentinnl  iubules  or  canals,  which  extend  in  a  radial  manner 
from  the  pulp  cavity  outward  to  the  oementnm  and  enamel. 
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be  compared  to  the  bone  corpuscles  and  canaliculi  of  bone.  At 
their  inner  extremity  the  dentinal  tubules  are  2  to  4  /x  in  diameter^ 
but  they  taper  very  gradually,  especially  in  the  outer  portion  of 
their  course,  where  they  finally  reach  a  diameter  of  no  more  than 
0.5  to  1  /x. 

Throughout  their  course  the  dentinal  tubules  give  off  very  fine 
lateral  twigs,  which  at  first  leave  the  parent  tubule  nearly  at  right 
angles,  but  later  are  slightly  inclined  outward.  At  their  distal 
end  most  of  the  dentinal  tubules  divide  into  a  group  of  terminal 
branches,  some  of  the  arborizations  being  very  extensive,  others 
consisting  of  but  two  or  three  subdivisions.  The  coarser  branches 
are  frequently  looped,  the  distal  end  of  the  loop  often  anasto- 
mosing with  adjacent  tubules.  In  their  course  through  the  den- 
tine those  canaliculi  which  enter  the  interglobular  spaces  are  con- 
tinued through  these  spaces  without  interruption. 

The  walls  of  the  dentinal  tubules  are  formed  by  extremely 
dense  calcareous  dentinal  sheaths  which  are  very  resistant  to  the 
action  of  acids.  -The  curvatures  in  the  course  of  the  dentinal 
tubules,  occurring  vnth  extreme  regularity,  give  rise  to  certain 
parallel  lines  in  the  substance  of  the  dentine  which  follow  the 
contour  of  the  dentinal  surface.  These  are  known  as  the  iticre- 
mental  lines  of  Schreger. 

The  superficial  portion  of  the  dentine  is  formed  by  the  granu- 
lar layer  of  Themes,  in  which  there  are  no  dentinal  tubules,  but 
instead  there  are  in  this  layer  numerous  small  interglobular  spaces 
from  which  minute  canaliculi  radiate  in  various  directions.  Many 
of  these  canaliculi  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  denti- 
nal tubules,  and  on  the  other  with  the  canaliculi  and  bony  lacunae 
of  the  cementum.  The  canaliculi  of  the  granular  layer  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  adjacent  dentinal  tubules  by  the  extreme 
irreguhirity  of  their  course,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
straight  or  regularly  curved  course  of  the  dentinal  tubules. 

The  granular  layer  is  relatively  thick  in  tlie  root  of  the  tooth, 
but  becomes  much  thinner  toward  the  neck.  Beneath  the  enamel 
it  becomes  so  thin  that  toward  the  apex  of  the  tooth  it  is  scarcely 
demonstrable.  At  this  point,  also,  occasional  dentinal  tubules  are 
continued  for  a  short  distance  into  the  enamel,  though  this  con- 
dition is  more  characteristically  developed  in  some  of  the  lower 
mammals  (e.  g.,  Rodentia)  than  in  man. 

Enamel — The  enamel,  which  covers  the  exposed  crown  of  the 
tooth,  is  the  hardest  tissue  of  the  body.  It  consists  of  many  cal- 
ls 
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ir-i  irmlj  -iD--:*^:  -o  -iaiiii  xiiier  by  &  very  thin.  Isftjer  of  calcified 
:4mear  iabscasii^e.  Scrszi^zriy  eiLi>a^iL  die  cnamd 
^r^m:i  ir^   lev^eLoped  fran.  t^islijelfiil  cell&  br 

T^jjiu  iTiTL'.'ilar  fonmidoiu  dbe  calcxficscioa  pro* 
!eti«:::ix  i^iai  vtirh^  oocwsnL     Titer  imcaJcified 
7*..:pL;kini  ':l  zii^  otn:er  pordoii  of  thcag   crib 
?.rr    -    -.ir/j-..     -.e:i:de:-  lix^lj  .zoimitigiL  io  dtac  tbe  free  mr* 

•-•.ir.  !i-:r:iT  .:i:L*:Le-  ufae  '."«fkrii4tr  ai^nfcvx^  of 
^  '^  ■  ,  '>.  *  ", ..  X  i..''r.jr':i.  T"e  >:zzh:ulAr  ooTeriny  vi&ich  is  thus 
V- ...     A  ■•  f .  .--r^i  -.T  :ii«f  h-i'my  miiralotfiied  portioiu  of  the 

r.-.ir.-rl  .»r.L?  Li-  b..>vcT^i*r.  remoTed  by  mccfaanical 
v;.-,. -■-:.•.'■:  ..-.   4  :r.j:.T^l7  ^i-:r:  lisie  ifzer  the  final  ernpcioii  of  the 

'\  .'.•:  ''::.;*:.'.-.  r.-i.r^i.r  ir-r  rr-:-::!^:  in.:.?  bundlM  within  vhich  the 
':or;-'>  i';:.-:  :.-.-rr.-  i.--;  rririllrl.  The  «>>ar*eof  the  prism  bundles, 
)if,  ft*  ■.'■:.  V'.  v;ir!:4'.!-.  =..  \:.\i.',  -.'-ouzh  following  a  more  or  leas  radial 
^o'jr-'-.  'r.roii^-;.  '..'.--  '^irrivl.  ::.e  prism  bandies  freqaentlj  croeB  one 
?jr.o*r.'r  ;*'.  /V:  iVr  ;i :.„•.--.  Ir.  the  thi'.ker  pordons  of  the  enamel 
tJii^  J;':'  ijiiiiriry  :::'.►■-  riTv  :'j  ar.  apparently  laminated  condition  of 

(iro'jf.':  -'••  r.iori-.  of  drie'i  •.-•": h  -how  brownish  lines  having^  a 
yt'fttfii]  i;jiii;jl  riinr^rion.  ri:iL  'A':.i;h  are  somewhat  inclined  toward 
Mi«'  «p«  7  of  r|j"  to*,:.},.  Tfie-e  ^■//^■''  *\f  R'^tzin*  are  explained  by 
vofj  \'.\tuir  ji-  h'irjL'  ♦h'r  nr-i:lt  of  air-filled  fissures  in  the  dried 
<'riiiffi''l.  Th'v  Jinr  ;*i-o  raid  to  be  the  result  of  the  wavy  direction 
of  \\\t'  t'Uiiu\*'\  |iri-riiJ. 

Omentum.  'Vh*'.  dental  r<m^nt,  erusta  ]K'trosa,  is  a  thin  layer 
of  honyr  li^.-^ijf-  wlji'li  jriv<r.-t=i  the  root  of  the  tooth.  It  forms  a  very 
Miifi  ljiy«'r  nt  Ml'-  fi^'^k  of  tlie  tooth,  but  gradually  increases  in 
Miirkiif '^<.'.  a>!  it  n])\trit)ii'\u'A  the  tip  of  the  fang. 

Tlif  (-pifii'fit.iirn  coriHi-tH  of  paralh-l  layers  of  bony  lamellaa  bo- 
t  vfvt'w  whii'li  rnuny  juriina*  with  their  hone  corpuscles  are  included. 
Knni'  vwuiiWi'wW  nidiat.e  from  the  lacuna*  and  frequently  open  into 
thi'  iiil«rt'h»lnihir  HpH<-<'M  of  the  granular  layer.  There  are  no 
Ihivi'fv.ian  MyHtcriiH  in  \\\i\  cenientuni,  hut  the  thicker  portions  are 
ri<M|nf'nily  prnrlratcd  hy  vancular  canalH  which,  like  Volkmann^s 
runniM,  all'  not.  ari'ornpanifMJ  hy  (concentric  lamellae.     The  cement- 
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nm  is  firmly  united  to  tho  granular  layer  of  the  dentine>the  matrix 
of  the  two  tissues  being  continuous. 

The  cementum    is   invested  with  a  periosteal  coat,  the  peri- 
odontium, alveolar  periosteum,  or  rmf  membrane^  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue  which,  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  unites  with  the  dense  eon- 
uective  tissue  of  the  gum  to  form  an  annular  thickening  of  very 
a  be 
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Fio.  %Vl.—  From  k  BtLcrtios  or  a  human  ti>ot»i  wtiicti  nAi>  aiciuf  cmouitt)  to  mxrniMft 
d,  dentine;  l^  granulAT  layer  of  Thomot;  «,  oemontuin.    Photo,    x  UO. 

dense  fibrous  tissue  which  encircles  the  tooth  and  is  known  as  the 

circular  dental  Hgnment*  The  root  membrane  contains  no  elastic 
fibres,  but  sends  considerable  numbers  of  slender  white  fibrous 
bauds  (Sharpey*s  fibres)  into  the  cementum, 

DETCLOPMENT  OF  THE  TEETH 

Th«  teeth  arise  partly  from  the  epithelium  of  the  oral  cavity 
and  partly  from  the  connective  tissue  of  tho  alveolar  processes^ 
In  the  seventh  week  of  fetal  life  there  appears  npon  the  surface 
of  the  maxillary  ridges  a  thickening  of  the  epithelium  which 
grows  into  the  subjacent  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of  a  longi- 
tudinal ridge  or  shelf,  the  denial  riV/^f,  whose  position  is  iiidicaiud 
by  a  dental  groove  which  indents  the  epithelial  surface. 

The  dentiil  ridge  forms  the  earliest  anlage  of  the  enamel,  and 
at  this  early  stage  it  shows  no  indication  of  the  future  subdivisions 
which  correspond  to  the  several  temporary  teeth.  On  its  inner 
side  is  a  similar  ingrowth  of  epithelial  cells  which  is  destined  to 
fprm  the  vallum  between  the  lips  and  the  alveolar  processes. 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  third  month  the  dental  ridge  shows 
upon  it«  deep  margin  slight  indentations,  one  for  each  of  the  tern* 
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pijrary  teeth,  which  are  produced  by  a  growth  and  thickening  of 

the  mesenchymal  connective  tissue  cells  at  the  site  of  each  tooth 

germ.     This  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  forms  tlie  aulage 

.  .^    .  of   the    denidl  papilla* 

.^^V^.^^'/•^^*•S''-^/^'''••'/ ••  That    portion     of    the 

dental  ridge  which 
spreads  out  laterally  to 
cover  the  dental  papilla 
of  each  tooth  fcrnns 
its  enamel  germ^  from 
which  the  dental  en* 
amel  is  eventually  pro- 
duced. Further  devel- 
opment of  the  enamel 
germ  and  dental  papil- 
la causes  the  former  to 
surround  the  papilla 
like  a  cap. 

During  the  third 
month  of  fetal  life  the 
aulages  of  all  the  prim* 
itive  teeth  are  formed 
in  the  above  manner. 
At  about  the  same  time» 
also,  a  lateral  growth 
from  the  lingual  side  of 
the  thin  portion  of  the 
dental  ridge  which  still 
connects  the  enamel 
germs  with  the  oral 
epithelium,  forms  the 
anlttges  of  Uio  pernuincnt  teeth.  The  molars  arise  at  a  later 
period  and  in  a  siniihir  manner  by  a  dorsal  extension  of  the  dental 
ridge  which  grows  backwar<l  through  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
alveolar  process  as  a  solid  cell  colnmn  from  which  tlio  enaniel 
germs  are  formed  and  into  which  the  dental  papillaa  grow- 
Further  development  of  the  dentid  anlage  includes  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  enamel  germ  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  dental 
papilla  on  the  other.  From  the  former  the  enamel  and  the  cuticu- 
lar  membrane  arise ;  the  latter  produces  the  dental  pulp  and  the 
dentine* 
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KlAt  Sllil.— DtVil^tPlNU  TnOTIJ  ritOlt  A  UUMAN  KMBRTO 
n   MM.  li>Krt« 

LF^  dvnUl  irronvn ;  M^  oml  citvity ;  OK^  iitcAoblast 
of  upper  juw;  ^J/,  upithcrtlum  of  Uio  |irim*tivo  upper 
lip,  nnd    rt^  of  \\w  lower  lip;  i^^  dcaUl  ridgu. 
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The  Enamel  Oerm. — The  enamel  germ  or  enamel  organ  soon 
differentiates  into  three  layers:  1,  an  inner  enamel  epithelium, 
which  forms  the  enamel  prisms;  2,  an  outer  enamel  epithelium 
which  lines  the  dental  sac ;  and  3,  an  intervening  enamel  pulp. 

The  Inner  Enamel  Epithelinm. — The  innermost  cells  of  the 
enamel  organ,  viz.,  those  which  rest  directly  upon  the  dental  pa- 
pilla, soon  become  elongated  and  attain  a  cylindrical  form.  A 
cuticular  border  appears  upon  the  inner  extremities,  and  as  the 

^l  Pp. 


Fio.  219.— Dental  avlaoks  from  a  bumait  fetus  40  mm.  lono. 
LettcrH  an  in  tho  preceding  flguro.    LFL^  aniage  of  the  groove  between  the  lip  and 
the  mandibular  proi'dw ;  Pp^  dental  papilla ;  Z,  outline  of  tlie  margin  of  the  tongue. 
X  60.    (After  0.  Koho.) 

calcareous  substance  of  the  enamel  begins  to  be  deposited  fine 
processes  are  seen  extending  inward  from  the  extremities  of  the 
enamel  cells,  Thames*  processes.  It  is  around  these  processes  that 
the  permanent  enamel  is  deposited  to  form  the  enamel  prisms. 
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Tbe  deposit  of  lime  salts  by  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  inner 
enamel  kyor,  adamantoblcutls,  occura  earliest  at  the  apex  of  the 
dental  germ.    Tbus,  it  is  tbe  enamel  of  the  face  of  the  tooth  crown 
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Fio.  SgO, — Dktelopino  tooth  tbom  a.  huiian  rRTca  JM)  cm.  loito, 

A  dentine;  K^  b^^jo  of  the  jaw;  RM,  Matplifbrnn  layer  of  the  orml  nitico^fi;  S^  ^Oi- 
amel  orgun ;  SK*^  cnuniul  anlage  of  the  pvrninnent  tooth ;  T/f,  eptthelml  bridg'o  fttill 
uniting  the  ualiigefl  of  the  teinpomry  biuI  permimeut  teeth;  ZZ,  dimntcigFRting  de&tat 
ridge.     X  80.    (AflerC.  Ktjfie.) 


which  is  first  formed,  and  this  is  therefore  its  thickest  portion. 
The  enamel  on  the  sides  of  the  tooth  crown  appears  later  and 
hence  it  gradually  tiipers  in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  neck 
of  the  tooth,  in  which  latter  place  the  last  formed  enamel  ia 
found. 

The  nucleated  bagc8  of  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  inner  enamel 
epithelium  are  also  niarkcd  by  a  sharp  cuticular  margin  and  rest 
upon  the  adjacent  cells  of  the  enamel  pulp,  the  innermost  cells  of 
which  retain  a  characteristic  epithelial  appearance.  The  thitt 
layer  formed  by  the  uncaloified  bases  of  the  adamantoblasts,  which 
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dental  mic^  wliich  incloses  the  entire  demtal  germ  and  finally,  by 
gnidiiully  onLToacliing  upon  the  narrow  neck  which  still  connects 
the  enamel  germ  with  the  dental  ridge,  severs  the  connection  of 

these  organs  so  that  the 
primitive    tooth    lies   free 
within  the  dental  sac.    The 
outer  enamel    epithelium^ 
^j  which  lines  all  portions  of 
the    dental   sac  except   at 
the  base  of  the  dental  pa^ 
pilhi,  forms  sevenil  layers 
of  flattened  epithelial  ceDs, 
'-  Remnants  of  this  cell  layer 
frequently  persist,  in  rela- 
(i  tion  to  the  inner  margin  of 
the   bony  alveolus    whose 
wall  is  produced  by  intra- 
membranous  ossification  in 
r  the  connective  tissue   sur- 
rounding   the    embryonic 
dental  sac. 

The  Enamel  Pulp,— This 
structure  is  produced  by  a 
most  remarkable  differen- 
tiation which  occurs  within 
the  mid*portion  of  the  en- 
amel organ*  The  epithe- 
lial cells  of  this  region, 
which  at  first  appear  to 
form  a  delicate  syncytium,  become  separated  by  wider  and  wider  in- 
tercellular spaces,  and  are  thus  drawn  out  into  stellate  forms  with 
long  anastomosing  processes.  The  resulting  cells  closely  resemble 
in  form  the  connective  tissue  cellg  of  embryonic  or  gelatinous  con- 
nective tissue.  They  are,  however,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  inner  and  outer  enamel  epithelium  and,  like 
other  epithelial  tissues,  are  never  penetrated  by  blood  vessels. 

The  enamel  pulp  appears  to  eerve  a  purely  mechanical  func- 
tion, it  being  a  soft  tissue  through  which  the  growing  tooth  readily 
pushes  its  way  to  the  surface. 

THE  DENTAL  PAPILLA.— The  dental  papilla  is  a  connective 
tissue  structure  which  is  invested  by  and  grows  into  the  enamel 
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Fio.  222.— A  PORTloHf   OF    ri*i.  221,   Mi  ah   TIIK 

APKJt    or   THE   DSVKLOriNO  TUOTH. 

n^  GD&rael  epithelium;  A,  iid»maDtoblaf>^ts;  <?, 
etmriid;  d^  dcDline ;  «,  odontoblants;/,  border 
ortheUentol|mlp.    Ucmatcin  and  eoam.  x  650. 
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organ.  Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  adamp.ntoblasts  in 
the  enamel  organ,  the  superficial  cells  of  the  dental  papilla  become 
enlarged,  elongated,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  continuous  layer 
of  odontoblasts  on  the  surface  of  the  papilla.  These  cells  appar- 
ently secrete  a  thin  homogeneous  layer,  mcmbrana  prsBformativa 
(Raschkow),  which  serves  as  a  basement  membrane  upon  which 
the  adamantoblasts  deposit  the  enamel  prisms ;  it  also  forms  the 
anlage  of  the  granular  layer  of  Thomes. 

The  odontoblasts  now  form  the  dentine  in  a  manner  entirely 
analogous  to  the  deposit  of  bone  by  the  osteoblasts,  processes  of 
the  odontoblasts  being  included  within  the  deposit  of  dentine  to 
form  the  dentinal  fibres.  Irregular  spaces,  occurring  in  the  den- 
tine and  granular  layer,  in  which  no  calcification  occurs  produce 
the  interglobular  spaces.  , 

The  central  mass  of  the  dental  papilla  develops  the  embryonic 
connective  tissue  of  the  tooth  pulp.  The  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
enter  the  pulp  through  the  base  of  the  papilla,  which  thus  becomes 
the  anlage  of  the  root  canal. 

The  cementum  is  formed  by  intramembranous  ossification  oc- 
curring in  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the  base  of  the 
dental  papilla  and  the  primitive  root  of  the  tooth. 

THE  TONGUE 

The  tongue  is  formed  by  a  reflection  of  the  oral  mucous  mem- 
brane which  incloses  a  mass  of  muscular  tissue.  The  fibres  of  this 
striated  muscle  are  separated  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  median 
septum  of  dense  connective  tissue  which  extends  from  the  base  to 
the  tip  of  the  organ,  and  is  known  as  the  lingual  septum. 

The  muscle  fibres  are  disposed  in  three  planes  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  bundles  cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  They 
thus  form  :  1,  saggital  or  vertical  fibre  bundles  which  are  slightly 
inclined  outward  from  the  septum  linguae  and  are  derived  from 
the  lingualis  muscle ;  2,  longitudinal  fibres  running  from  the  base 
to  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  which  are  derived  from  the  lingualis, 
styloglossus,  hyoglossus,  genioglossus ;  3,  transverse  or  horizontal 
fibres  extending  laterally  from  the  septum  linguae,  which  are  also 
derived  from  the  lingualis  muscle. 

The  interlacing  bundles  of  muscle  fibres  are  embedded  in  loose 
areolar  and  adipose  tissue.  The  muscle  fibres  are  inserted  into 
the  corium  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane,  their  sarcolemma  be- 
ing firmly  adherent  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  which 
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invests  the  rouDdecI  blunt  extremity  of  the  muscle  celL     Manj  of 
these  muscle  fibres  are  branched. 

The  imicoiis  membrane  of  the  tongue  constats  of  a  thick  corinni, 
and  11  ri  epithelial  covering.  The  deeper  part  of  the  cerium,  con- 
sisting of  loose  areolar  tissue^  is  iutimatelj  connected  with  the 
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Fm,  S3S. — Ons  lateral  half  ov  a  coiwkal  section  or  a  poa^  tokohv. 

The  doTBtkl  fturfucti  pre»eDt»  numeroiw  large  fil  ifortn  pupilliD.    a,  Imgual  papiUio ;  6,  oori uiu  ; 
Cf  the  dbro-muscukr  eubstonoeof  the  toDgue.    Ik'timtoui  nnd  €«islu.    Photo*     ^^ 

mnsele.  The  superficial  portion  of  the  corinm,  containing  denser 
areolar  tissue,  carries  upon  its  surface  papilim  of  unusually  large 
size  which  project  into  the  epithelial  coat.  The  surface  of  the 
larger  of  these  papilla?  is  not  smooth,  but  is  covered  with  small 
serondari/  papillm. 

The  epitheMum  of  the  tongue  is  of  the  stratified  variety.  Upon 
the  under  surface  and  margins  of  the  organ  its  surface  is  smooth^ 
hut  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tonguo  the  stratified  epithelium  forms 
tall  projectionSi  which  correspond  with  the  papillae  of  the  eoriiim, 
and  which  constitute  the  so-called  lingual papillm.  These  papillae 
are  of  three  varieties ;  1,  conical  or  filiform;  2,  fungiform;  and  3, 
circumvallate. 
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f  he  Conical  or  Filiform  Papill®,— These  papillaB  consist  of  flat- 
tened iind  tdungiitc'cl  epithr]iul  culls  which  »re  often  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  a  slender  conical  projection  or  epithelial  tuft  of 
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o,  pupllliB ;  6,  corium ;  c^  inHcrttoa  of  tlie  muscular  fibres  into  tho  border  of  the  ooHum. 

variable  height,  which  covers  the  apex  of  each  connective  tissue 
papilla.  This  type  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  three  varieties  of 
lingual  papilla';  they  are  fouud  upon  all  portions  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tonji^ue. 

The  fttngiforni  papilleB  ure  formed  by  a  large  couTiective  tissue 
papilla  or  core  which  projects  above  the  geneml  Irvcl  of  the 
epithelial  surface  and  is  covered  by  a  smooth  layer  of  stratified 
epithelium  in  which  occasional  taste  buds  are  found.  Thii*  variety, 
though  much  le^s  abundant  than  the  former,  is  still  very  niimerous 
and  may  be  f<Hind  upon  wny  or  all  portions  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue,  irhere  thi7  are  irregularly  scattered  among  the  fili- 
form papilk\  The  fnngiform  variety  are  most  abundant  near  the 
mar^'in  of  the  tongue  on  its  dorsal  surface. 

The  circumTallate  papill»  form  a  group  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
elevations  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  are 
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tissue  papilla  carries  upon  its  surface  many  small  secondary  papillsB 
of  the  corium,.  which  project  into  the  epithelial  coat  of  the  circum- 
vallate  papilla  upon  its  free  surface,  but  are  not  found  upon  its 
lateral  margins. 

Mucous  and  serous  glands  occur  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
corium  of  the  tongue  and  among  its  muscle  bundles;  they  open 
upon  its  epithelial  surface  between  the  papillae.  These  glands  are 
most  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  organ  but  are  also  found  along 
its  margins  as  far  forward  as  the  tip,  where  a  pair  of  small  tubulo- 
acinar mucous  glands  lie  on  either  side  of  the  median  septum 
and  open  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  tongue ;  these  are  the 
anterior  Ungual  glands  of  Xuhn.*  The  serous  glands  of  von  Eb- 
ner  are  confined  to  the  region  of  the  circumvallate  papillae  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  They  pour  their  secretion  into  the  val- 
lum which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  papilla  or  into  the  crypts 
of  the  lingual  tonsil.  Other  lingual  glands,  also  of  the  small 
tubulo-acinar  type,  occur  at  various  portions  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  tongue. 

The  lingual  tonsil  (Fig.  153,  page  157)  is  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  lymphoid  nodules  which  is-  found  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  in  and  about  the  median  line.  These  nodules  are  grouped 
about  a  large  funnel-shaped  crypt,  the  foramen  c(Bcum,  which 
opens  at  the  apex  of  the  V  formed  by  the  group  of  circumvallate 
papillae  and  which  in  the  embryo  forms  the  lingual  extremity  of 
the  so-called  duct  of  the  thyroid  gland  (thyreo-glossal  duct). 
Several  smaller  crypts  are  also  included  in  the  region  of  the 
lingual  tonsil. 

The  lymphoid  nodules  are  embedded  in  the  mucosa  or  corium 
of  the  tongue  and  are  surrounded  by  mucous  glands  many  of  whose 
ducts  penetrate  between  the  nodules  to  open  into  the  branching 
crypts.  Lymphatic  corpuscles,  apparently  derived  from  the  nod- 
ules, infiltrate  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  epithelium 
and  find  their  way  into  the  lumen  of  the  follicular  crypts. 

In  other  portions  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane  diffuse  col- 
lections of  lymphatic  corpuscles  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
small  nodules  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  dorsal  mucous  membrane 
toward  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  tongue  are  supplied  by  large  arteries 
which,  with  the  corresponding  veins,  are  embedded  in  the  muscular 
portion  of  the  organ  and  supply  capillary  vessels  to  this  tissue. 

*  Mannheim,  1845. 
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From  these  arteries,  also,  small  arterial  branches  enter  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  corium  and  form  a  capillary  plexus  which  supplies 
the  connective  tissue  and  whose  terminal  ramifications  extend  to 
the  very  apex  of  the  connective  tissue  papillae.  The  blood  is  re- 
turned by  veins  which  pursue  a  similar  course. 

The  Lymphatics  form  a  superficial  set  of  small  vessels  and  tissue 
spaces  beneath  the  epithelial  layer,  which  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  region  of  the  lingual  tonsil  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  of  this  superficial  plexus  frequently  encircle  the 
lymphoid  nodules.  A  deeper  plexus  of  lymphatics  in  the  loose 
connective  tissue  of  the  submucosa  receives  the  lymph  from  the 
superficial  plexus  and  conveys  it  by  efferent  lymphatic  vessels  to 
the  deep  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

The  Nerves  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  lingual,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  chorda  tympani.  The  larger  trunks  accompany 
the  arteries,  lying  near  the  median  line  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue,  and  are  embedded  in  the  connective  and  adipose  tissue 
between  the  muscle  bundles  of  this  portion  of  the  organ,  small 
ganglia  occurring  along  their  course.  From  these  nerve  trunks, 
fibres  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  to  the  corium. 
The  former  terminate  in  muscle  plates  in  the  striated  muscle  fibres, 
in  the  walls  of  the  larger  blood  vessels  to  which  both  sensory  and 
motor  fibres  are  distributed,  and  in  sensory  endings  in  the  muscle. 
spindles  and  connective  tissue.  The  smaller  nerves  of  the  corium 
supply  the  blood  vessels  of  this  tissue  and  send  minute  fibrils  to 
the  epithelium,  which  terminate  in  delicate  knobbed  extremities 
between  the  epithelial  cells. 

At  the  base  of  the  tongue  small  nerve  bundles  are  distributed 
to  the  circum vallate  papilla?,  and  form  a  subepithelial  plexus 
from  which  fibrils  are  distributed:  1,  to  the  interior  of  the  taste 
buds  where  they  end  in  relation  with  the  gustatory  cells,  intragemr 
wal  fibres  ;  2,  to  the  surface  of  the  taste  buds,  perigemmdl  fibres  ; 
and  3,  to  the  intervening  portions  of  the  epithelial  layer,  where 
they  end  between  th.e  epithelial  cells  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
tongue,  intergemmal  fibres  (Fig.  120,  page  125). 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  {Continued) 

THE   ALIMENTARY  TRACT 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  collectively  under  this  head  the 
pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  and  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
This  tract  forms  a  continuous  tube  whose  wall  has,  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  many  common  characteristics.  Thus  the  wall  in  all 
portions  consists  of  four  coats  which  are  respectively  known,  from 
within  outward,  as  the  mucous,  submucous,  muscular,  and  fibfo- 
serous.  The  three  outermost  coats  are  of  very  similar  structure 
in  all  portions  of  the  tract. 

The  Fibro-0erou8  Coat. — In  the  abdominal  cavity  the  outermost 
coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  by  which  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  invested.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  tract,  pharynx 
and  esophagus,  the  serous  coat  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  areolar 
connective  tissue  which  usually  contains  much  fat.  In  the  abdo- 
men the  homologous  subserous  connective  tissue  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  endothelium.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  outer  fibro- 
serous  coat  contains  the  larger  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  whose 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  three  inner  coats. 

The  Muscular  Coat,  situated  next  within  the  fibro-serous,  is 
divisible  into  two  layers,  an  outer  longitudinal  the  direction  of 
whose  fibres  is  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tract,  and  an  inner 
transverse  layer  whose  fibres  are  circularly  disposed.  The  two 
layers  are  united  by  a  thin  septum  of  areolar  connective  tissue 
which  serves  for  the  support  of  the  larger  blood  vessels  and  lym- 
phatics, whose  capillaries  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat. 
This  septum  also  contains  a  coarse-meshed  nerve  plexus,  consisting 
of  small  anastomosing  nerve  trunlre  which  are  composed  in  large 
part  of  non-meduUated  fibres,  at  whose  intersections  are  numer- 
ous small  sympathetic  ganglia.  This  is  the  nerve  plexus  of 
Auerbach. 

Below  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third 
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of  the  esophagus,  and  inoluding  the  musculature  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  the  muscle  is  entirely  of  the  non-striatod  or  smooth 
variety.  In  the  pharynx  and  upper  third  of  the  esopha^us^  the 
striated  or  voluntary  type  of  muscle  is  exclusively  found.  In  the 
mid-portion  of  the  esopliagus  both  striated  and  non^striated  muscle 
occur  in  varying  proportions,  occasional  striated  fibres  being"  found 
even  in  the  lower  third  of  the  organ. 

The  Siihmncoua  Coat  consists  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  and  serves 
for  the  support  of  the  larger  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  which 

supply  this  coat  and  the 
mucosa.  A  second  plexus 
of  nerve  fibres,  similar  in 
structure  to  the  intra- 
muscular plexus,  is  found 
in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
submucosa,  and  is  kuovrn 
as  the  plexus  of  ^eis^^ner. 
Its  nerve  trunks  and  gan- 
glia are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  the  plexus 
of  Auerbach.  The  plexus 
of  Meisaner  supplies  the 
muscular  and  glandular 
tissues  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 
The  Mucous  Membrane  or  mucosa  of  the  gastro-iutestinal  tract 
contain.^  four  ty|jieal  structures,  (1)  an  internal  lining  epithelium ; 
(2)  the  muscuhiriH  mui'osai  which  forms  the  outermost  layer;  be- 
tween these  is  (3)  a  tunica  propria  or  eorium  of  diffuse  lymphoid 
or  areolar  tissue,  which  ser\^e8  chiefly  for  the  support  of  (4)  the 
secreting  glands. 

The  mnsridariis  mucoHW  usually  consists  of  a  double  layer  of 
involuntary  or  smooth  muscle,  the  outer  being  longitudinally,  the 
inner  transversely  or  circularly  disposed.  This  layer  is  most  highly 
developed  in  the  esophagus, 

71i6  tunica  prapna  consists  of  loose  areolar  or  reticular  tissue 
whose  volume  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  secreting 
glands.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  esophagus.  In  the  stomach 
and  intestines  it  is  considerably  infiltrated  by  lymphatic  corpuscles 
and  often  contains  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue.  Small  lymphatic 
nodules  are  also  found  in  the  deeper  part  of  this  membrane;  they 
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progressively  increase  in  size  toward  the  lower  portion  of  the  tract, 
where  they  form  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine. 

The  nature  of  the  lining  epithelium  and  the  type  of  the  secret- 
ing glands  differs  in  each  succeeding  portion  of  the  tract,  and  must 
therefore,  together  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  several  sub- 
divisions of  the  tract,  be  separately  considered. 

THE   PHARYNX 

The  pharynx  may  be  subdivided,  upon  histological  as  well  as 
physiological  grounds,  into  (1)  an  upper  respiratory  portion,  or 
naso-pharynx,  and  (2)  a  lower  portion,  oro-pharynx  and  laryngo- 
pharynx;  only  the  latter  of  these  properly  belongs  to  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  The  naso-pharynx  has  already  been  described  as 
a  part  of  the  respiratory  system  (see  Chapter  XIV). 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx  is 
lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium  which  rests  upon  a  thick 
corium  of  areolar  tissue.  The  tunica  propria  is  well  supplied  with 
thin- walled  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  contains  many  mucus 
secreting  glands  of  the  tubulo-acinar  type  whose  secreting  portions 
lie  deeply  embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscular  coat. 

There  is  no  muscularis  mucosad  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx ;  its  place  is  taken  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  which 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  This  layer  lies 
immediately  upon  the  muscular  coat,  into  which  processes  of  fibro- 
elastic  tissue  extend  between  the  muscular  bundles;  hence  this 
fibro-clastic  layer  also  serves  as  a  submucosa. 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  corium  contains  diffuse  collections 
of  lymphoid  tissue  and  occasional  small  lymphatic  nodules. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx  is  formed  by  its  constrictor 
muscles.  Their  striated  fibres  mostly  pursue  an  oblique  course. 
Where  these  muscles  are  not  immediately  attached  to  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  vertebrae,  the  pharynx  is  invested  with  an  outer  coat 
of  areolar  connective  tissue  by  which  it  is  loosely  united  to  adja- 
cent organs. 

ESOPHAGUS 

The  wall  of  the  esophagus  contains  the  usual  four  coats :  1,  the 
outer  fibrous;  2,  muscular;  3,  submucous;  and  4,  mucous. 

THE  OUTER  FXBROUS  COAT  envelops  the  wall  of  the  esoph- 
agus and  unites  it  to  the  adjacent  organs.     It  consists  of  loose 
fibrous  tissue,  and  contains  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and 
nerve  trunks  which  supply  the  three  inner  coats. 
19 
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The  fibrous  septum  between  the  muscular  layers  contains  the 
larger  blood  vessels  and  the  nerve  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

THE  SUBMUCOUS  COAT  forms  a  layer  of  areolar  connective 
tissue  which  firmly  unites  the  muscular  and  the  mucous  coats. 
It  contains  those  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  together  with  the 
nerve  plexus  of  Meissner,  whose  branches  supply  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  number  of  tubulo- 
acinar mucous  glands  whose  ducts  enter  the  mucous  membrane 
and  open  upon  the  free  epithelial  surface.  The  secreting  acini  of 
these  glands  are  short  branching  tubules  with  ampuUary  dilata- 
tions; they  possess  a  characteristic,  tortuous  form.  Their  col- 
umnar secreting  cells  have  a  strong  afiSnity  for  muchematein  and 
other  mucous  stains.  This  basophile  reaction,  together  with  the 
situation  of  their  isolated  groups  of  secreting  acini  within  the 
submucosa,  sharply  distinguishes  the  esophageal  mucous  glands 
from  the  secreting  glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

THE  MUCOUS  COAT  (mucosa)  of  the  esophagus  consists  of  a 
tunica  propria  or  corium  of  areolar  tissue  which  rests  upon  a  well- 
developed  muscularis  mucosas  and  is  covered  on  its  free  surface  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium. 

The  muscularis  mucosae  contains  considerable  bundles  of  smooth 
muscle  whose  general  direction  is  a  longitudinal  one  in  its  outer, 
and  circular  in  its  inner  portion.  This  layer  forms  tho  outermost 
layer  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  is  penetrated  by  the  ducts  of  the 
deep  mucous  glands  whose  secreting  acini  lie  in  the  submucosa. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  tunica  propria  carries  on  its  surface 
many  tall  connective  tissue  papillae  which  project  well  into  the 
epithelial  coat  and  which  closely  resemble  the  vascular  papillae  of 
the  skin. 

The  mid-portion  of  the  corium  is  penetrated  by  the  ducts  of 
the  mucous  glands.  These  are  at  first  lined  by  low  columnar  cells 
which,  as  they  approach  the  epithelial  surface  are  changed  into 
several  layers  of  flattened  cells,  which  thus  form  a  thin  stratified 
lining,  continuous  with  the  superficial  stratified  squamous  epithe- 
lium of  the  esophageal  mucosii.  Many  of  these  ducts  possess 
small  cystic  dilatations  which  are  found  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  corium  or  occasionally  in  the  submucosa. 

Superficial  Glands. — At  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
the  esophageal  mucous  membrane  presents  two  lozenge-shaped 
depressions,  one  on  either  side,  whose  diameter  varies  from  1  cm. 
down  to  a  microscopical  size.    These  areas  mark  the  site  of  the 
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sup^cial  glands  of  the  eaophagua  (Hewlett^)  or  upper  cardiae 
^landg  (Schafferf).     Tbeie  are  fthart  bnnefaed  tabuiar  giand 
which  etosely  reeemble  tbote  of  the  cardiac  re^an  i}t  the  stomach.^ 

Thej  an»  ixid  fined 
to  the  m  0C0114 
mem  bran e  ;  thtfirl 
tuboles,  in  marked 
contract  to  thoae  al  J 
the  deep  znucona 
glands  of   the  eso- 

i  Bl^kMMfliBt  ^^^^K     pb^Qd^  nerer  pene- 

trating the  tnuaeii- 
lam  mucoatttwhich, 
howeTer,  is  conBid- 
erably  thinned  be- 
neath    the     duper- 
fieial glands.   These 
glands     Becret'e     a 
mucinous  fluid,  bnt 
their  cells  are  not 
80    strongly    baao^ 
phile  as    tboee    of 
true  maeoQS  glands 
such   aa  the   deep 
glanda  of  the  eao- 
phagus.     The  ducts  of  the  superficial  glands,  as  well  as  their 
secreting  portions,  and  also  the  liDing  epithelium  of  the  esopha- 
gus upon  which  they  open,  are  clothed  with  columnar  epithelial 
cells.    Many  of  the  secreting  tubules  contain  parietal  cells  Bimilar 
to  those  of  the  fundus  glands  of  the  stomach.     Both  duets  and 
secreting  tubules  contain  small,  cystic  dilatations* 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus  a  similar  group  of  8uj)erficial 
glands,  the  cardiar  glands  of  the  esophagus,  frequently  mark  the 
beginuing  transition  to  the  structure  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the 
stomach,  with  whose  secreting  glands  they  are  continuous. 

The  lining  epithelium  of  the  esopha^nis  is  of  the  stratified 
squamous  variety.  Its  attached  surface  is  indented  by  the  papill» 
of  the  corium  ;  its  free  surface  is  smooth.  In  the  collapsed  state 
of  the  organ  its  mueouB  membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds 
or  rugffi  and  its  lumen  is  obliterated.     The  small  isolated  areas  of 
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the  larger  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerve  trunks  which 
supply  the  organ. 

THE  MXJSCULAB  COAT  of  the  stomach  consists  in  general 
of  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle  fibres — a  thin  outer  longitudinal, 
and  a  much  thicker  inner  circular  and  oblique  layer.  The  regular 
circular  arrangement  of  these  fibres  is  much  distorted  by  the  pe- 
culiar dilatation  and  partial  rotation  to  which  the  stomach  is  sub- 
jected in  the  course  of  its  development,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
change  obliquely  placed  fibres  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
muscular  coat. 

The  oblique  fibres  are  most  numerous  toward  the  cardiac  end 
of  the  stomach,  where  they  form  a  third  muscular  layer,  the  inner- 
most portion  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are 
most  abundant  toward  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices  and  along 
the  lesser  curvature ;  in  the  fundus  and  mid-region  of  the  stomach 
they  form  only  a  very  thin  layer.  The  circular  fibres  form  the 
thickest  of  the  three  muscular  layers  and  are  nearly  equally  dis- 
tributed in  all  portions,  except  that  at  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ori- 
fices they  become  much  thickened  to  form  the  sphincter  muscles. 
The  pyloric  sphincter  is  especially  well  developed  (Fig.  229). 

The  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  are  united  by 
thin  septa  of  connective  tissue ;  that  between  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  layers  contains  tlie  nerve  plexus  of  Auerbach  and  the 
larger  blood  vessels  which  supply  this  coat. 

THE  SUBMUCOSA  consists  of  loose  areolar  tissue  which  sup- 
ports the  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  the  nerve  plexus  of  Meiss- 
ner,  all  of  which  distribute  their  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
lu  no  portion  of  the  stomach  does  this  coat  contain  secreting  glands. 

THE  MUCOUS  COAT.— The  muscularis  mucosaB  forms  a  thin 
but  complete  layer  from  one  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  other,  and 
marks  the  outer  boundary  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  usually 
consists  of  two  thin  layers,  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer  longi- 
tudinal. Here  and  there  muscle  fibres  extend  from  the  muscularis 
mucosa?  into  the  corium  between  the  gastric  glands. 

The  surface  of  the  mucosa  is  clothed  with  tall  columnar  epi- 
thelium, and  the  whole  membrane  is  thrown  into  wa\^  folds,  an 
arrangement  which  is  permitted  by  the  very  loose  meshes  of  the 
submucous  areolar  coat.  The  corium  of  the  mucosa  is  closely 
packed  with  tubular  secreting  glands,  which  open  on  the  surface 
by  wide-mouthed,  ciy})t-like  ducts  or  fovoohie,  and  are  embedded  in 
a  fine  fibro-reticular  tissue  containing  many  lymphatic  corpuscles. 
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The  character  of  the  secreting  glands  differs  somewhat  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  stomach.  The  three  varieties,  according  to 
their  distribution,  are  known  as  the  fundus  glands,  the  pyloric 
glands,  and  the  cardiac  glands. 

The  Fundus  Glands  {Peptic 
Glands). — These  are  somewhat 
branched  tubular  glands  which 
possess  short  ducts,  the  crypts  or 
foveolw,  and  relatively  long  secret- 
ing portions  several  of  which 
open,  by  means  of  short  con- 
stricted portions,  the  necks  of  the 
glands,  into  the  bottom  of  each 
crypt. 

The  ducts  or  crypts  are  lined 
by  tall  columnar  cells  which  pos- 
sess a  remarkably  clear  distal  cyto- 
plasm, and  whose  nuclei  lie  at  the 
proximal  or  attached  ends  of  the 
cells.  This  epithelium  rests  upon 
a  distinct  basement  membrane  of 
reticular  tissue  (Mall) ;  it  is  also 
continued  over  that  portion  of 
the  corium  which  occupies  the 
intervals  between  adjacent  ducts, 
where  it  forms  the  true  lining 
epithelium  of  the  stomach.  Its 
cells  secrete  a  clear  muco-albumi- 
nous  fluid. 

The  secreting  portion,/wwr/?/.s 
of  the  gland  is  five  to  eight  times 
as  long  as  the  duct  or  foveola,  a 
fact  which  sharply  differentiates 
the  fundus  from  the  pyloric  glands 
of  the  stomach.  The  lumen  of 
the  secreting  portion  is  so  narrow 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  ex- 
cept by  the  use  of  special  stains 
or  high  magnification. 

The  fundus  of  the  gland  is  lined  by  two  distinct  cell  types,  the 
chief  and  the  parietal  cells.    The  chief  cells  are  relatively  more 
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abundant  at  the  deeper  portion  of  the  fimdas*  where  they  form  a 
complete  lining  for  the  tubule.  In  this  portion  the  paiietal  cells  are 
crowded  away  from  the  lumen  and  consequently  produce  a  bulg- 
ing of  the  buspment  membrane.     Toward  the  nock  of  the  tobole 

the  parietal  eella  are 
more  abundant  and 
draw  progressively 
nearer  and  nearer 
a  the  lumen  until,  in 
the  neck  of  the 
gland,  they  possess 
a  considerable  free 
surface  which  en» 
croaehes  upon  the 
glandular  lumen* 

The  Chief  Celh 
(central,  pepiir^  or 
adeloruorphmis  cell^) 
possess  a  cuboidal 
or  pyramidal  shape 
and  a  granular  cyto- 
plasm. The  sphe- 
^  roidal  nucleus  is  sit- 
uated in  the  proxi- 
mal or  attached  end, 
while  the  distal  end 
of  the  cell  is  its 
most  granular  por- 
tion. The  breadth 
of  the  granular  zone 
IB  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  secre- 
tory activity,  the 
coarse  zymogen 
granules  accumulat- 
ing during  periods 
of  rest  and  disappearing  by  secretion  during  activity.  Thus  the 
granular  distal  zone  increases  in  breadth  during  rest  and  decreases 
during  activity.  The  whole  cell,  also,  becomes  shrunken  after 
prolonged  secretion^  but  during  rest  it  becomes  so  swollen  that 
with  its  neighbors  it  nearly  occludes  the  lumen  of  the  tubule. 


Pia. 
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The  coarse  zymogen  granules  within  the  cell  appear  to  be 
suspended  within  the  meshes  of  a  finely  granular  cytoplasmic 
reticulum.  At  the  base  or  proximal  end  of  the  cell  coarse  elon- 
gated granules  of 
prozymogen  (ergasto- 
plasm  of  Cade)  may 
be  demonstrated  by 
the  stronger  basic  or 
nuclear  dyes,  e.g.,  iron 
hematein,  toluidin 
blue.  These  peculiar 
prozymogen  granules 
are  so  disposed,  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the 
cell,  as  to  give  this 
portion  of  the  cjrto- 

plasm      a      somewhat     Yiq,  282.— TnANBEcrioNi  of  thrss  becbkttno  olaxds 

striated  or  rodded  ap-        o'  the  fundus  region  of  the  human  aroMAcu. 

pearance    when    care-  "^^^  section  is  taken  from  the  portion  of  the  glands 

^   ^,  *      /I      #f  near  the  muscularis  muoose.    The  parietal  cells  are  red ; 

lUlly  examinea   alter     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^i,g^  ^i^i^     Hematein  and  eosin.     X  800. 

suitable  staining. 

The  Parietal  Cells  {oxyniic  or  delomorphous  cells)  are  large 
ovoid  or  pyramidal  bodies  which  are  frequently  binucleated,  and 
whose  cytoplasm  possesses  a  strong  affinity  for  acid  dyes  (eo^in, 
Congo  red,  etc.).  Their  spherical  nuclei  contain  much  chromatin 
and  are  centrally  situated;  their  cytoplasm  is  homogeneous  or 
finely  granular. 

The  shape  of  the  oxyntic  cells  varies  with  their  location.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  gland  where  they  are  separated  from  the  lumen 
by  the  chief  cells  they  are  ovoid  or  occasionally  triangular  in  tran- 
section, the  broad  base  of  their  triangular  section  being  applied  to 
the  basement  membrane,  the  wide-angled  tip  wedged  between  the 
bases  of  the  adjacent  chief  cells.  In  the  mid-portion  of  the  secret- 
ing tubule  the  parietal  cells  approach  nearer  the  lumen,  and,  being 
inserted  between  the  chief  cells,  they  acquire  an  increased  height 
and  a  pyramidal  form.  At  the  neck  of  the  gland,  where  they  pre- 
sent to  the  glandular  lumen  a  broad  surface,  the  parietal  cells 
acquire  a  cuboidal  shape.  As  the  gland  opens  into  its  foveola 
the  parietal  cells,  except  for  an  occasional  dislodged  or  misplaced 
individual,  abruptly  cease. 

In  those  portions  of  the  tubule  where  the  parietal  cells  are 
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more  or  less  remoTed  from  the  lumen  they  poeseee  an  extensiTe 
fljstem  of  pericellular  secretory  canals  which  inTeat  the  cell  in  a 

baeketr-like  manner  and  conrey  it^  secre- 
tion to  the  glandular  lumen,  where  it 
mixeg  with  the  sacretion  of  the  chief 
eelU.  The  parietal  cells  also  possess  a 
system  of  intracellular  canal iculi. 

Pyloric  Glauda— These  are  branched 
convoluted  tubular  glands  with  relatively 
long  crypt-like  ducts,  into  the  bottom  of 
which  several  secreting  tubules  open. 

The  typical  convolution  is  found  only 
in  the  fundus  of  the  gland,  the  course  of 
the  ducts  being  nearly  straight-  The 
branching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chie6y 
confined  to  the  ducts,  which  ocenpy  the 
superficial  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  depth  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  the  pyloric  mucosa,  there- 
fore, three  zones  may  be  distinguished — 
a  superficial,  middle,  and  deep* 

The  superficial  zone  is  narrow  and 
contains  the  wide-mouthed  crypt-s  or 
foveolse  wliich  are  lined  by  tall  columnar 
cells  similar  to  those  of  the  fundus  crrpta. 
The  middle  zone  contains  the  narrowed  portion  of  the  duets 
and  is  the  broadest  of  the  three  zones.  Several  of  the  narrow 
ducta  open  into  each  foveola  and  further  branching  of  the  secret- 
ing tubules  occurs  to  a  limited  extent.  The  epithelium  of  the 
ducts  is  of  the  low  columnar  variety,  whose  deeply  stained  basal 
nuclei  are  spheroidal  or  ovoid,  and  are  progressively  flattened  aa 
the  secreting  portion  is  approached.  The  superficial  cytoplasm 
of  these  cells  stains  readily  with  muchematein  and  often  has  a 
coarBcly  granular  or  reticular  appearance. 

The  deepest  zone  contains  the  convoluted  secreting  portions 
and  is  sharply  demarked  from  the  adjacent  ducts,  since  in  a  transec- 
tion of  the  stomach  wall  its  tubules,  owing  to  their  convolution, 
are  nearly  all  cut  across,  while  the  ducts  are  in  longitudinal  sec- 
tion; the  clear  tall  columnar  epithelium  and  broad  lumen  of  the 
fundus,  also,  contrast  strongly  with  the  low  finely  granular  epithe- 
lium and  narrow  lumen  of  the  duct.     It  is  this  narrow  zone  of 
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cific  stains  for  mucus.  The  nuclei  are  flattened  against  the  base 
of  the  cell  and  thus  contrast  sharply  with  the  spheroidal  nnclei 
of  the  ducts  and  crypts. 

During  secretion  the  cells  become  shrunken  and  their  nnclei 
approach  the  center  of  the  cell  and  become  more  nearly  ovoid  or 
spheroidal  in  shape. 

There  is  no  sharp  demarcation  between  the  fundus  and  pyloric 
regions,  the  glands  offering  a  gradual  transition  from  the  one  type 
to  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  human  stoi^ach,  there  is  a  broad  tran- 
sition zone  which  contains  both  fundus  and  pyloric  glands.  In- 
deed, in  many  individuals,  parietal  cells  may  be  distributed 
throughout  almost  the  entire  gastric  mucosa. 

The  Cardiac  Glands. — A  narrow  region  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  human  stomach  contains  glands  whose  form  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  fundus  glands,  though  they  are  slightly  more  branched 
and  are  rather  more  tortuous,  but  which  are  lined  by  relatively 
clear  columnar  epithelium.  Only  occasionally  are  the  chief  and 
the  parietal  cells,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  fundus  glands, 
interspersed  among  the  clear  secreting  cells  of  these  tubules.  The 
cardiac  glands,  therefore,  appear  to  offer  a  transition  from  the 
esophageal  to  the  more  numerous  fundus  glands  of  the  stomach. 
In  certain  nuimmals,  o.  g.,  the  pig  and  the  marsupials,  the  cardiac 
glands  occupy  a  much  larger  area. 

The  Cerium  of  the  mucosa  consists  of  a  delicate  fibro-reticular 
connective  tissue  whi(?h  supports  the  blood  and  lymphatic  ves- 
sels and  is  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  lymphatic  eorpuacles. 
Hence  in  many  portions  it  possesses  the  character  of.  diffuse  lym- 
l>hoid  tissue,  though  this  tissue  is  characteristic  of  the  intergland- 
ular,  rather  than  the  interfoveolar,  portion  of  the  tunica  propria. 
In  the  latter  situation,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  intestinal  villi, 
with  which  the  student  readily  confounds  this  region,  the  corium 
is  decidedly  fibrous  and  contains  relatively  few  lymphatic  cor- 
puscles. 

In  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucosa  occasional  small  lymphoid 
nodules,  homologues  of  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine,  are 
seen.  These  nodules*  lie  just  within  the  muscularis  mucos®  and 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  penetrate  into  the  submucosa.  In  the  cardiac 
region  they  may  lie  very  near  the  free  surface  of  the  mucosa. 


*  The  nninc,  fenticular  (/iands,  formerly  jipplied  to  these  lymphatic  nodules^ 
is  miisleHdinp  imd  should  be  diwiarded. 
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From  these  arches,  arteries  lying  in  the  subserons  connective 
tissue  arc  distributed  to  the  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
gastric  wall.  These  vessels  supply  branches  which  penetrate  the 
muscular  coat,  giving  off,  on  the  way,  arterioles  to  the  intramuscu- 
lar septum,  and  secondarily  to  the  intramuscular  capillary  plexus, 
and  spread  out  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  submucosa  in  which 
they  form  an  extensive  arterial  plexus.  Branches  from  this  sub- 
mucous plexus  enter  the  mucous  membrane  and  form  a  dense 
capillary  plexus  whose  elongated  meshes  inclose  the  secreting 
glands. 

Near  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  these  vessels  enter  a  plexus  of 
small  venules  which,  by  union,  form  larger  branches  and  convey 
the  blood  outward  to  a  venous  plexus  at  the  outer  border  of  the 
mucosa,  whence  it  returns  to  the  larger  veins  of  the  submucosa. 
These  veins,  after  receiving  venules  from  the  muscular  coat,  pass 
outward  to  the  subserous  connective  tissue  in  company  with  the 
entering  arteries  and  finally  reach  the  gastric,  splenic,  and  portal 
veins. 

THE  LYMPHATICS  arise  by  vascular  loops  or  dilated  extremi- 
ties between  the  secreting  glands  of  the  mucosa.  At  the  outer 
border  of  the  mucous  membrane  they  form  a  delicate  anastomosing 
plexus  from  which  branches  penetrate  the  muscularis  mucossB  and 
enter  a  broader  submucous  plexus  whose  efferent  vessels  pierce  the 
muscular  coat  on  their  way  to  lymphatic  glands  which  are  situated 
in  the  folds  of  the  omentum  at  either  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

THE  NEEVES  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  sympa- 
thetic and  pneuniop:astrics.  They  enter  with  the  blood  vessels  and 
pierce  the  muscular  coat  to  form  two  plexuses  of  anastomoRing 
nerve  trunks;  the  one  (Auerbach's)  in  the  intramuscular  fibrous 
septum  contains  franfjlionii*  enlargements  at  many  of  its  intersec- 
tions and  distril)utes  its  fibrils  to  the  smooth  muscle;  the  other 
(Meissner's),  lying  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  submucosa  also  con- 
tains small  ganglia  at  the  intersections  of  its  anastomosing 
branches.  This  latter  plexus  is  much  finer  than  that  of  the  mus- 
cular coat :  it  distributes  its  fibrils  to  the  mucosa,  where  they  ter- 
minate in  and  about  the  walls  of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels 
and  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  secreting  glands. 

SMALL   INTESTINE 

The  structure  of  the  semus  coat  of  the  small  intestine  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  stomach.     The  7nuscnlar  mat  consists  of  an 
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The  rrpiilar  dij^poKitifin  of  the  must^le  fibros  fi8  nn  outer  Umgl* 
tudiniil  uud  an  inner  t-ircnliir  liiyer  serves  iia  a  guidt?  to  tlir*  recog- 
nition of  the  direction  in  which  a  giyeii  micro6c*opteiil  election  baa 
bc^en  out.  In  tranaections  of  the  Inti'^tine  the  tnuscli?  flbree  of  the 
ouk^r  Iiiyer  of  thti  muscaular  coat  are  transversely  cut ;  in  lonjritu- 
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dinal  sections  of  the  organ  the  same  fibres  are  seen  in  longitudinal 
section. 

The  submucosal  of  areolar  connective  tissae,  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  stomach  except  in  the  duodenum  where  it  is  penetrated 
by  the  branched  tubulo-acinar  glands  of  Brunner.  The  muscalaris 
mucosae  forms  a  complete  muscular  layer  and,  except  in  the  duo- 
denum, is  not  penetrated  by  the  secreting  glands. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  diTisible  into  an 
inner  and  an  outer  zone.  In  the  inner  zpne  the  cerium  forms 
finger-like  projections,  the  intestinal  villU  which  are  covered  with 
tall  columnar  epithelium  containing  many  mucus  secreting,  goblet 
cells.  The  villi  are  characteristic  of  the  small  intestine,  in  which 
alone  they  occur.  They  serve  to  increase  the  area  of  the  lining  epi- 
thelium of  the  intestine,  whose  chief  function  is  that  of  absorption. 

The  outer  zone  of  the  mucous  membrane  includes  all  that  por- 
tion between  tlie  muscularis  mucosae  and  the  bases  of  the  intesti- 
nal villi.  It  is  almost  completely  occupied  by  the  simple  tubular 
glands  or  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn. 

The  corium  of  the  small  intestine,  in  which  the  crypts  of  lae- 
berkiihu  are  embedded,  and  which  forms  the  substance  of  the 
intestinal  villi,  consists  of  a  fibro-reticular  stroma  which  is  so  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes  as  to  form  a  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue.  In 
many  parts  of  tlic  mucosa  the  lymphoid  tissue  forms  isolated 
nodules,  the  salifart/  faUirles^  or  aggregations  of  such  nodules, 
which  are  known  as  the  af/minafcfi  foUides  or  Peyer^s  patches. 
Solitary  follicles  oci-ur  throngliout  botli  the  large  and  the  small 
intestine.  Poyer's  patclies  are  found  only  in  tlie  small  intestine 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  ileum. 

The  structure  of  the  solitary  follicles  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  other  lymphoid  nodules.  They  vary  much  in  size,  most  of  them 
being  of  suflicienr  diameter  to  occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Tliey  l)ush  aside  the  adjacent  crypts  of  Lie- 
berkuhn  by  which  they  an^  encircled,  and  few  or  no  villi  project 
from  their  free  surface.  The  adjacent  villi  are  so  inclined  that 
their  free  ends  often  hide  all  but  the  projecting  apex  of  the  ovoid 
solitary  foUich*. 

The  largest  of  the  solitary  follicles  not  only  pro<luce  a  distinct 
elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  but  may  even 
break  thron<rh  the  muscularis  mucosa^  and  proje<*t  into  the  con- 
ni'ctive  tissue  of  the  submucosa.  The  solitary  follicles,  like  other 
lymphoid  nodules,  usually  contain  a  germinal  center. 
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The  long  axes  of  the  ovoid  nodules  exceed  the  average  tWck- 
oeas  of  the  mucous  membrane  so  that  the  patch  forms  a  superficial 
elevation  of  the  mucosa  and  its  deeper  surface  penetrates  the 
muscularis  mucosa?  and  enters  the  submucous  coat.  Hence  occa- 
sional fragments  of  the  muscularis  mnco8«e  often  occur  between 
the  bases  of  the  constituent  nodules ;  villi  are  found  upon  the  free 
surface  of  the  follicles  only  in  the  intervals  between  the  conatita- 
ent  nodules.  The  largest  of  the  nodules  lie  near  the  center  of  the 
patch,  the  smallest  are  found  at  its  periphery. 

Above  the  level  of  the  ileum  the  largest  collections  of  lymphoid 
tissue  in  the  intestinal  mucosa  occnr  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, where  there  are  extensive  infiltrations  of  dense  lymphoid 
tissue  many  of  which  contain  typical  nodules  with  germinal  cen- 
ters. These  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  are  penetrated  by  the  duetts 
of  Brunner's  glands*  whose  secreting  portions  form  a  bed  upon 
which  the  lymphoid  tissue  rests.  The  duodenal  patches  differ 
slightly  from  those  in  the  ileum  in  that  they  form  a  more  confluent 
mass  with  relatively  fewer  nodules,  possess  a  more  diffuse  charac- 
ter,  are  more  deeply  situated,  and  are  therefore  covered  by  the 
cerium  of  the  mucosa  which  contains  both  crjrpts  and  villi, 

THE  INTESTINAL  VELLI  are  long  fingeriike  prtijections 
which  vary  much  in  form  in  different  mammals  and  in  different 
portions  of  the  tract  in  the  same  individual.  They  are,  perhaps, 
most  highly  developed  in  the  dog,  where  they  form  long  projec- 
tions with  expanded  or  clubbed  extremities  and  a  constricted  hose 
or  neck. 

In  man  the  villi  are  of  a  more  conical  shape,  the  base  being,  as 
a  rule,  slightly  broader  than  the  free  extremity.  In  the  duode- 
num of  man  they  possess  a  foliate  shape,  in  the  ileum  they  are 
conical  or  somewhat  clavate. 

The  villus  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  corium  which  is 
covered  by  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  intestine.  The  axis  of  the 
villus  contains  a  large  lymphatic  capillary  or  lacteaU  which  begins 
in  the  inner  third  and  proceeds  outward  through  the  corium  to 
enter  a  lymphatic  plexus  lying  just  within  the  muscularis  mucosa». 
In  the  base  or  outer  portion  of  the  villus  the  lacteal  is  surrounded 
by  small  groups  of  smooth  muscle  fibres  which  are  disposed  in  an 
axial  direction,  and  which  are  ontogenetically  derived  from  the 
muscularis  mucosae.  Many  of  these  fibres  turn  outward  and  are 
attached  to  the  basement  membrane  beneath  the  epithelium  at 
the  sides  and  tip  of  the  villus*     By  their  rhythmic  contraction 
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the  muscle  fibres  of  the  TiUus  aid  in  expelling  the  contents  of  the 
lacteaL 

The  body  of  the  villus  coneiats  of  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue  hav- 
ing a  reticular  stroma  in  which  the  lacteal,  the  muscle  fibres,  and 
the  blood  vessels  are  embedded. 

Each  villus  is  supplied  with  one  or  more  arterioles  which  enter 
at  the  base  and  pass  to  the  inner  third,  where  they  form  an  abun- 
dant capOlary  plexus  about  the  blind  ertrcmity  of  the  lacteal  and 
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o,  villi;  bt  crypt*  of  LlebcrkUhn.    Ueuinteu]  and  oa«in.    Photo,     x  165, 

in  the  apex  of  the  villus.  Minute  venules  collect  the  blood  from 
this  plexus*  and,  following  the  course  of  the  lacteal,  make  their 
exit  from  the  base  of  the  villus  to  join  the  venous  plexus  in  the 
deeper  part  of  the  nmcos*a. 

The  lining  epithelium  of  the  intestine,  which  also  clothes  the 
villi,  mats  u|M>n  a  distinct  reticulated  basement  membrane  and 
consists  of  columnar  an<l  goblet  cells.  The  large  number  and 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  goblet  cells  is  highly  characteristic  of 
thia  tisane. 
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The  colamnar  cells  are  peeulinr  iu  that  they  possess  a  chamo 
torietic  striated  cuticular  border  when  examined  under  moderately 

high  magnification.  Tljey  possess  a  finely  reticular  cytoplasm  acd 
an  ovoid  nucleus  whifh  is  situutud  at  the  proximal  end  or  base  of 
the  celL  Frequently  the  cytoplasm  contains  droplets  of  fat  which 
are  in  procesa  of  absorption.  Occasional  leucocytes  find  their  way 
into  the  epithelial  coat,  whence  they  may  penetrate  the  intercellu- 
lar substance  and  enter  the  intestinal  canah 

The  intcs final  glands  include  two  types,  the  tubulo-acinar 
glands  of  Brunner  and  the  simple  tubular  glands  of  Lieberkiihn- 
The  former  occur  only  in  the  duodenum;  the  latter  are  found  in 
all  portions  of  the  intestine  from  the  pylorus  to  the  rectum. 

THE  OLANBS  OF  LIEBEEKtJHlT  (mucotis  crypts)  are  simple 
tubules  which  extend  the  whole  depth  of  the  mucous  niembmne 
and  open  upon  the  free  surface  between  the  bases  of  the  villi. 
Hence  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  ghmds  becomes  continuous 
with  that  which  clothes  the  villi*  The  mucous  crypts  are  embedded 
in  the  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  corium;  they  rarely  branch. 
They  consist  of  a  lining  epithelium  and  a  basement  membrane. 

The  epithelium  of  the  crypts  contains  three  types  of  cells:  1» 
columnar  cdh  ;  "Z^  goblet  cells;  and  3,  the^raww/e  cells  of  Paneth, 
The  columnar  and  goblet  cells  resemble  those  which  clothe  the 
villi.  The  columnar  cells  which  line  the  neck  of  the  crypts  pos- 
sess a  very  indistinct  cuticular  border  which  is  not  found  in  the 
fundus  cells  of  the  glands.  The  epithelium  of  the  crj^pU  appears 
to  take  no  part  in  the  process  of  absorption  and  therefore  containa 
no  fat  globules. 

At  the  neck  of  the  gland  the  epithelium  frequently  contains 
mitotic  figures  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  man  (Schaffer*) 
as  well  as  in  the  lower  mammals  (Bizzozerof).  Little  or  no  mito- 
sis has  been  demonstrated  in  the  fundus  of  the  gland  or  upon  the 
free  surface  of  the  villi.  On  these  facts  the  so-called  '^^  wander 
theory''^  of  Bijczozero  is  founded.  According  to  this  theory  there 
exist  in  the  neck  of  the  crypts  certain  indifferent  cells  which  are 
capable  of  reproduction  by  mitosis  and  whose  daughter  cells  move 
toward  the  free  surface,  being  at  the  same  time  differentiated  into 
either  the  goblet  or  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villi. 

Bizzozero  originally  considered  that  the  granule  cells  of  Paneth 
at  the  fundus  of  the  crypts  were  intermediate  phases  in  the  for- 
mation of  goblet  cells,  but  as  there  is  little  or  no  mitosis  in  the 
•  Sitz.  d,  k,  Akad.  Wissensch.,  Wiea,  18^7.        \  Arvh.  f.  path.  Anftt.,  1887. 
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region  whore  these  peculiar  cells  occur  and  as  the  granule  cells 
are  never  displaced  toward  the  surface,  it  seems  more  probable 
that,  as  also  in  the  gastric  glands,  the  indifferent  genetic  cells  of 
the  neck  of  the  tubal e  develop  on  the  one  hand  the  superficial 
goblet  and  columnar  cells  which  clothe  the  villi,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  true  secreting  cells  in  the  fundus  of  the  glands  of  Lie- 
berkiihn. 


\ 


rfciriON    or  THK       PrtORIO    VALVB"   Of   MAH, 


Flo*  239.— Fkom  a  io;»(fUTi  1' 
0,  glandi^  of  Brutincr;  h^  pyloric  mucosa;  a-<%  muifcukn^  mucowu;  d^  inucr  byerof 
tfje  mtiitculiir  t^mt;  f,  oiit^r  Inycr  uf  tbe  muscular  co«t:  /,  mii*cu1ar  thkkenmg  at  tho 
pjrlonip;  ^,  ooitimoti  bile  ducU    nitttitttein  and  ucmIii.    Photo,     x  48. 


The  granule  cells  of  Paneth  *  are  confined  to  the  extreme  tip 
or  blind  extremity  of  the  fnndus  of  the  mucous  crypts.  They  are 
pyramidal  or  low  columnar  cells  whose  spheroidal  nuclei  are  sitn- 
ated  close  to  the  basement  membrane*  Their  cytoplasm  presents 
a  delicate  reticulum  which  is  filled  with  coarse  granules  which  in 


•  Areli.  f.  mik.  Aa»t,  1868. 
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mmm  crifei  are  of  m  hM^phfle  natvre  (Kktn*).  m  uthers  they 
wwiain  itin  causer  psBsks  wliidi  are  lUoii^j  eostnophile.  The 
ejaet  fuK^os  of  these  pecobr  edb  is  imktioini,  but  tfajit  thej 
«rr  Hve  Mca^liag  calk  smmk  UgUj  probable. 

The  o;fpU  of  liiUeil  ijim  ne  oonlBed  to  the  haitow  deeper 

oaly  the  coandjr  ictiiciaUr  mncoiLa  er    -^^-^n. 
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:  to  diBltiigQi&h  CMret 


ween 


of  the) 


o(  llie  tmbnlar  errpts  which  are  confined 


ibcane  and  the  aimiljir  siections 
of  iho  tQU  which  aie  only  found  in 
the  MWpirfieiai  xoii«  and  whoae  epithet 
Ual  coat,  inatead  of  inclosing  a  mere 
reiiciilar  naaa  of  mcicoas  secTetioQ 
infvsla  an  orfamzed  body  of  diffuse 
lymphoid  tteue. 

TSE  GL^OSS  OF  BEXOTKER 
are  tubulo-acinar  gUnds  which  fur- 
Dish  a  miico«lbummoag  Becretton. 
They  appear  to  repneeot  the  contin- 
uation into  the  intestine  of  the  py. 
loric  glandd  of  the  stomach,  and 
they  occur  in  decreasing  proportion 
throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  duodenum*  They  are,  howeTer« 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  py> 
lone  glands  by  their  large  sixe,  the 
secreting  portions  of  Brunner's  glands 
being  only  found  in  the  stabmucosa 
and  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucons 
membrane,  where  their  secreting  acini 
form  innumerable  groups^  the  tubules 
of  each  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  terminal  subdimion  of  a  dnct. 

The  ducts  of  Brunner's  glands 
open  on  the  free  surface  between  the 
villi  by  means  of  crypt^like  tubules 
which  are  lined  by  tall  columnar  epithelium  and  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  crjrpts  of  Lieber- 
kubn.    In  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  ducta 

*  Am.  Jour.  iLuati  1903.  Proc  Ami  Aasoc  Auftt. 


Fka.  aiO,— RiooiffarTiiroTtoir  iioi>mi* 

TUM   Btnt4!f   DtrODKVtTM. 

Three  pAftialljr  blended  duett 
piii«  into  the  tubmiicoBa  And  end  In 
exftADdefi  alToolL     x  S44.     (AfUr 

MuziAfakL) 
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branch  and  pursue  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  the  fundus  of 

the  glaud,  where  the  terminal 
acini  of  each  subdivision  of 
the  duct  are  in  res  ted  with  a 
distinct  fibrous  capsule. 

The  secreting  epithelium 
of  Brunner's  glands  consists  of 
tall  columnar  cells  which  sur- 
rotmd  a  wide  luraen.  When 
loaded  with  secretion  the  cells 
are  swollen  and  clear,  but  be- 
come shrunken  and  granular 
after  a  period  of  activity. 
Their  cytoplasm  reacts  to  the 
specific  stains  for  mucin  only 
when  these  are  applied  for  a 
considerable  time  in  concen- 
trated solutions  (Bengley), 
The  spheroidal  nucleus  is  situ- 
ated at  its  proximal  or  basal 
end  and  as  the  cell  fills  with 
secretion  the  nucleus  becomes 
progressively  flattened. 

BLOOD  SUPPLY,  — The 
blood  supply  of  the  small  in- 
testine resembles  that  of  the 
stomach.  The  branches  of 
the  mesenteric  arteries  pass 
around  the  intestinal  wall  in 
the  subserous  connective  tis- 
sue. From  this  point  thoy 
penetrate  the  muscular  coat  to 
form  intramuscular  and  sub- 
mucous plexuses.  From  the 
latter  a  few  bnmches  supply 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
inner  layer  of  the  muscular 
coat,  but  most  of  them  pa^ 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  in 
which  a  plexus  lies  just  within 
the  muscularia    mucosae   and 
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Pio,  24^— TiiR  BL<K>r»     1  II 

iNJEimr*  prki'ahatiok. 

The  iirtenM  am  ntripedi  the  voinfi  bincit, 
the  capillftriee  opoiu  .4,  villi;  B,  crj'pte; 
C,  muscularia  muoosip;  A  aubrntiooaa;  E^ 
circular,  and  F^  lonfT^itudmal  layer  of  tho 
muweulor  eoat  \  a^  venule  beginning  from  the 
eBpillnries  of  the  villus,  and  at  6,  fVom  those 
mnoniyr  the  crypt«;  c^  artery  to  the  villus;  rf, 
venule*  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  muoo<m;  «, 
niain  arterial  trunk  to  nevenil  atijucent  villi; 
/,  urteriftl  branch  to  the  glandular  region. 
Hi|^hly  ma^piiiied.  (After  Mall,  fboro  Oppel) 
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distributes  its  branches  to  the  capillaries  about  the  crypts  of 
Lieberkuhn  and  to  the  intestinal  villi. 

The  artery  of  the  yillus  enters  at  its  base,  and,  distributing 
capillaries  along  its  course,  forms  in  the  distal  part  of  the  yillus 
an  abundant  capillary  network  from  which  efferent  venules  return 
by  a  similar  course.  The  artery,  however,  is  found  near  the  axis, 
the  venules  near  the  periphery  of  the  villus. 

Branches  from  the  submucous  and  mucous  arterial  plexuses 
also  supply  capillaries  to  the  glands  of  Brunner  in  the  duodenum 
as  well  as  to  the  solitary  and  agminated  lymphatic  follicles.  About 
each  of  the  lymphatic  nodules  they  form  circular  anastomoses 
from  which  radial  capillaries  are  distributed  within  the  follicle. 

The  veins  pursue  a  course  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  arteries. 
On  their  way  to  the  mesenteric  vessels  they  form  mucous,  submu- 
cous, intramuscular,  and  subserous  plexuses. 

LTXPHATICS. — The  lymphatics  or  lacteah  of  the  small  intes- 
tine begin  in  the  distal  part  of  the  villi  as  lymphatic  capillaries,  each 
having,  as  a  rule,  a  pouched,  blind  extremity.  At  their  origin  the 
lacteals  are  frequently  branched,  or  they  may  even  form  a  scanty 
anastomosis.  They  finally  unite  to  form  a  central  lacteal  in  the 
axis  of  the  villus,  which  empties  into  a  rich  plexus  about  the 
crypts  of  Lieberkuhn,  or,  like  the  efferent  vessels  of  this  plexus, 
they  may  pass  directly  to  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
submucosa. 

From  the  submucous  plexus  numerous  efferent  lymphatic  ves- 
sels penetrate  the  muscular  coat,  receiving  the  lymph  from  the 
vessels  of  the  intramuscular  septum.  They  empty  into  the  larger 
lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  numerous  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands.  In  the  mucosa  and 
submucosa  the  lacteals  form  sinuses  which  surround  the  bases  of 
the  nodules  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  follicles.  Thus,  much  of 
the  chyle  is  permitted  to  come  into  relation  with  the  parenchyma 
of  these  organs  before  leaving  the  intestinal  mucosa. 

HEEVE  SUPPLY. — The  nerve  supply  of  the  intestine  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  the  stomach.  The  non-medullated  fibres 
form  an  intramuscular  ganglionic  plexus  (Auerbach's)  for  the 
supply  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  a  submucous  plexus  (Meissner's) 
which  supplies  branches  to  the  blood  vessels  and  to  the  glands  of 
the  mucosa.  The  finer  branches  in  the  mucous  membrane  pene- 
trate to  the  villi,  forming  a  delicate  plexus  of  naked  fibrils  about 
its  blood  vessels  and  lacteals,  and  beneath  its  epithelium. 
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INTESTINAI  ABSOEPTIOU'.— The  absorption  of  fat  consists 
essentially  of  three  phases:  1,  ita  absorption  into  the  intestinal 
epithelium;  %  its  secretion  into  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  villns; 
and  3,  its  entrance  into  the  lacteal  vessels.     In  an  animal  killed 
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FlO,   243.— lNTK8TnrAL  MCOOBA   OP  ▲    FROO    Dt^ItlKO   THK   ABftOElTrOTr   OF   FAT. 

Oy  epitheliuiD ;  h^  tuiiicu  propritt ;  e^  pn  mncBboid  loucooyto*    OBinium  tetroxid.    Higbl  j 
magnified.    (After  Schlfer.) 

during  the  absorption  of  fat,  the  intestinal  villi,  after  fixation  by 
solutions  of  osmium  tetroxid,  contain  fat  in  (<?)  the  epithelium, 
{b)  the  lymphoid  tissue,  and  (c)  the  central  lacteal. 

In  the  epithelium  fat  is  contained  in  the  form  of  fine  droplets 
which  are  most  numerous  in  the  distal  or  free  ends  of  the  cells. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  intercellular  spaces.  During  absorp- 
tion the  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi  become  much  swollen  and 
elongated.  As  the  process  subsides  they  return  to  their  former 
size,  relatively  they  are  shrunken.  When  most  distended  the 
intracellular  fat  droplets  are  the  most  abundant;  &8  the  cells 
shrink  the  intercellular  droplets  relatively  increase  in  number 
(Drago*)»  The  relative  size  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  abun- 
dance of  intra-epithelial  fat  is  apparently  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  processes  of  absorption. 


*  Kicbercho  d.  lab.  aaat.  norm.  d.  r.  univ.  d.  Koma,  1900, 
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As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fat  enters  the  epithelium  there 
is  some  doubt.  Schafer  ♦  suggested  that  the  leucocytes  by  their 
amoeboid  activity  inclose  the  emulsified  droplets  in  the  intestinal 
lumen  and  convey  them  into  the  substance  of  the  villi.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  fats  are  saponified  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
and,  as  such,  enter  the  epithelium  in  solution.  Here  they  are 
again  synthetized  into  neutral  fat  by  the  activity  of  the  epithe- 
lium (Pfiiiger  f ).  Such  a  process  accounts  for  the  abundance  of 
fat  within  the  distal  portions  of  the  cells.  The  droplets  are  then 
secreted  into  the  intercellular  and  subjacent  tissue  spaces. 

The  second  phase  of  absorption  includes  the  transference  of 
the  fat  particles  to  the  lacteal.  This  process  appears  to  depend 
partially,  at  least,  upon  the  activity  of  the  leucocytes,  as  suggested 
by  Schafer,  the  particles  of  fat  thus  finding  their  way  through 
the  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue.  According  to  EeuterJ  fat  drop- 
lets arc   found    in   the 

tissue  spaces  as  well  as  ^.^^^^^^^^^A 

in  the  lymphatic  cor- 
puscles of  the  diffuse 
lymphoid  tissue,  a  fact 
which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  other  agen- 
cies aid  in  the  transit  of 
the  fat  from  the  epithe- 
lium to  the  lacteal  than 
are  accounted  for  by  the 
purely  mechanical  the- 
ory of  Schafer. 

The  third  phase  in- 
cludes the  secretion  of 
the  fat  into  the  lumen 
of  the  lacteal.  This  is, 
at  least  partially,  accom- 
plished by  the  disinte- 
gration of  fat-laden  leu- 
cocytes which,  by  amoeboid  motion,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
lacteal.  Other  fat  particles  may  possibly  find  their  way  into  the 
lacteal  without  the  aid  of  the  leucocytes,  a  process  which  may  be 


Fio.  244. — Apsx  07  an  intestinal  villus  or  a  bab- 
bit WHIOn   HAD   BKKN   rXD   WITH   MILK. 

The  fat  droplets  have  been  blackenod  by  fixation 
with  picric  acid  and  o«mium  tctroxid.  The  figure 
shows  the  distribution  of  fat  during  certain  stages 
of  absorption.  Alum  carmin  stain.  Hii^hly  mag- 
nified.   (After  K.  Ucidenhain,  from  Oppel.) 


♦  Iiiteniat.  Monatsch.  f.  Anat  u.  Physiol.,  1885. 

t  Arch.  f.  d.  gos.  Physiol,  1900.  %  Anat  Hefte,  lOOd. 
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more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  lining 
epithelium. 

The  absorption  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  digestion  of 
the  starches,  augtirs,  album ins^  etc,,  probubly  proceeds  along  similar 
lines.  The  peptones  enter  the  epithelium  in  solution  and  are  then 
secreted,  as  albumins  and  globulins,  into  the  tissue  spaces,  whence 
they  find  their  way  into  the  lacteal  and  capillaries.  Thus  the  lac- 
teals  become  widely  distended  even  in  the  absence  of  the  digestion 
and  absorption  of  fat, 

THE    LARGK   INTESTTN^E 

The  three  miter  coats  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  identical  in  structure  with  those  of  the  small  intestine,  with  a 


Fm,  245*— Tub  wi 
Al  a,  tJio  €rypLs  hpu  In  loni^itudinal  auction ;  at  b^  owin^  to  u  fold  of  the  nmoofifl,  tlicy 
■re  very  obhquisly  cut,  »orue  of  them  buiDj(  iiliiio&t  in  trniiBection.     A  single  ftolitiiry 
nodalo  of  lymphutd  tii*»ut*  b  vui bedded  in  the  ftu{:»erticittl  [Hirtion  of  tim  Bubtnucofta;  c»  c, 
the  Tuacultir  submuco^it,    Ueniutt-in  und  (iosin.     Photo.     %  48. 

single  exception  in  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  outer  layer  of 
the  muscular  coat,  which  in  the  large  iDtestine  forms  three  dis- 
tinct longitudinal  ridges  or  tbickenings.     At  other  parts  of  the 
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circumference  of  the  organ  the  onter  muscular  layer  is  slightly 
tliinner  than  in  the  BmM  intestine* 

The  mucoua  tnemifraiie  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  best  de- 
scribed by  comparison  with  that  of  the  email  intestine*  If  the 
mucosa  of  the  latter  organ  contains  two  zones^  a  superficial  layer 
of  viUi  and  a  deeper  glandular  layer,  that  of  the  large  intestine 
may  be  said  to  couiiist  of  only  the  deeper  of  these  zones.  It  there- 
fore possesses  no  villi,  and  its  simple  tubular  crypts  of  Lieberkiilin 
extend  from  the  free  surface  almost  to  the  mnscuhiris  mncosfe. 

The  lining  epithelium  of  the  large  intestine  is  of  the  simple' 
columnar  variety  and  has  only  an  indistinct  cuticular  margin. 
That  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  contnius  both  columnar  and 
goblet  ccUsj  the  latter  being  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  small 
intestine. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  large  intestine  occurs  in  the  form 
of  diiluse  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  coriuni,  and  as  solitary  follicles, 
which  frequently  break  through  the  muscularis  mucosae  and  lie  in 
the  submucosa.  The  fundus  of  such  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  as  may 
occasionally  be  inclosed  within  the  lymphatic  follicles  are  fre- 
quently prolonged  into  the  superficial  portion  of  the  submucosa 
where  they  often  possess  alveolar  dilatations.  Elsewhere  the  mus- 
cidaris  mucosae  forms  a  complete  membrane  which  is  nowhere 
penetrated  by  the  simple  tubular  glands  of  Lieberkiihn, 

Lymphatic  nodules  arc  especially  abundant  in  the  rectum  and 
in  the  vermiform  appendiz*  In  the  latter  the  nodules  are  more  or 
less  confluent,  a  condition  which  is  not  found  elsewdiere  in  the 
large  intestine.  In  the  appendix  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucous 
membmne  is  invaded  by  the  lymphoid  tissue  and  the  crypts  are 
much  diminished  in  both  number  and  size  {Fig*  240 ), 

The  VfTSVfilffr  and  tierre  stippltf  of  the  large  intestine  is  identical 
in  its  arrangement  with  that  of  the  small  intestine.  The  mucous 
membrane  contains  a  capillary  plexus  of  blood  and  lymphatic 
vessels  in  the  cerium  about  the  crypts.  The  nerves  of  the  large 
intestine  supply  its  muscular  coats  and  blood  vessels  and,  in  the 
mucosa,  end  in  naked  varicose  or  knobbed  fibrils  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn. 

In  the  rectum  the  lining  epithelium  is  continuous  at  the  anna 
with  the  stratified  squamous  epitiielium  of  the  skin.  In  this  region, 
also,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  are 
much  thickened  to  form  the  internal  rectal  sphincter.  Lymphoid 
tii^ue  abounds  in  the  rectal  mucous  membrane. 
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more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  yital  properties  of   the  liDing 
epithelium. 

The  absorption  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  digestion  of 
the  stjireheg,  sugars,  albumins,  etc.,  probably  proceeds  along  gimilar 
lines.  The  peptones  enter  the  epithelium  in  solution  and  are  then 
secreted,  as  albumins  and  globulins,  into  the  tissue  spaces,  whence 
they  find  their  way  into  the  lacteal  and  capillaries.  Thus  the  lac- 
teala  become  widely  distended  even  in  the  absence  of  the  digestion 
and  absorption  of  fat. 

THE   LARGE   TKTESTIlfE 

The  three  outer  coats  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  identical  in  structure  with  those  of  the  small  intestine,  with  a 


Fiii.  245.— Thr 
At  tty  the  cryptB  are  in  longitudinni  section ;  tit  6,  omn^  to  a  fold  of  tfie  mni:o«i>A,  tljcy 
^re  very  obliquely  cut.  iotiu*  of  them  being*  almost  in  tr»»*eetion.    A  slfigJe  aoUuiry 
nodiilti  o(  lymphoid  iImuv  ii^  embedded  tri  the  fti(>ef1ici&l  portion  of  tiie«ubiuucoM;  r,  <^ 
tho  VAMcultir  8ubmuco«(a.     Hcmatein  aod  oosin»    Fhot4>.     x  48, 

single  exception  in  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  outer  layer  of 
the  muscular  coat,  which  in  the  large  intestine  forms  three  dig- 
tinct  longitudinal  ridges  or  thickenings.     At  other  parts  of  the 
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circumference  of  the  organ  the  outer  muscular  layer  is  slightly 
thinner  than  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  best  de- 
scribed by  comparison  with  that  of  the  small  intestine.  If  the 
mucosa  of  the  latter  organ  contains  two  zones,  a  superficial  layer 
of  villi  and  a  deeper  glandular  layer,  that  of  the  large  intestine 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  only  the  deeper  of  these  zones.  It  there- 
fore possesses  no  villi,  and  its  simple  tubular  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn 
extend  from  the  free  surface  almost  to  the  muscularis  mucosse. 

The  lining  epithelium  of  the  large  intestine  is  of  the  simple ' 
columnar  variety  and  has  only  an  indistinct  cuticular  margin. 
That  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  contains  both  columnar  and 
goblet  cells,  the  latter  being  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  small 
intestine. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  large  intestine  occurs  in  the  form 
of  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  corium,  and  as  solitary  follicles, 
which  frequently  break  through  the  muscularis  mucosas  and  lie  in 
the  submucosa.  The  fundus  of  such  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  as  may 
occasionally  be  inclosed  within  the  lymphatic  follicles  are  fre- 
quently prolonged  into  the  superficial  portion  of  the  submucosa 
where  they  often  possess  alveolar  dilatations.  Elsewhere  the  mus- 
cularis mucosae  forms  a  complete  membrane  which  is  nowhere 
penetrated  by  the  simple  tubular  glands  of  Lieberkuhn. 

Lymphatic  nodules  are  especially  abundant  in  the  rectum  and 
in  the  Yermiform  appendix.  In  the  latter  the  nodules  are  more  or 
less  confluent,  a  condition  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
large  intestine.  In  the  appendix  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  invaded  by  the  lymphoid  tissue  and  the  crypts  are 
much  diminished  in  both  number  and  size  (Fig.  246). 

The  vascular  and  nerve  supply  of  the  large  intestine  is  identical 
in  its  arrangement  with  that  of  the  small  intestine.  The  mucous 
membrane  contains  a  capillary  plexus  of  blood  and  lymphatic 
vessels  in  the  corium  about  the  crypts.  The  nerves  of  the  large 
intestine  supply  its  muscular  coats  and  blood  vessels  and,  in  the 
mucosa,  end  in  naked  varicose  or  knobbed  fibrils  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn. 

In  the  rectum  the  lining  epithelium  is  continuous  at  the  anus 
with  the  stratified  squamous  epithelium  of  the  skin.  In  this  region, 
also,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  are 
much  thickened  to  form  the  internal  rectal  sphincter.  Lymphoid 
tissue  abounds  in  the  rectal  mucous  membrane. 


CHAPTER  XVn 
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The  salivary  glands  include  the  smaller  secreting  glands  of 
the  oral  cavity  and  three  pairs  of  large  compound  tubulo-acinar 
glands,  the  parotid,  Bubmuxillury,  and  sublingual   glands.     All 

these  are  of  the  tubulo-acinar  type, 
but  certain  onea  secrete  a  mucous  fluid 
while  others  produce  an  albaminoas 
secretion  which  contains  no  mucoua. 
The  former  are  collectively  known  aa 
the  mucous^  the  latter  as  the  sertmjf 
salivary  glands.    Still  other  sail  vary 
glands  secrete  a  fluid  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  composition,  and  as  these 
glands  contain   certain  alveoli   which 
' — ^"  resemble   those  of  the  mucous,   and 
others  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  serous  glands,  this  type  is  known 
as  mixed  salivary  glands. 

The  salivary  glands  may  therefore 
]       be  subdivided  into : 

I,  Mucous  glands:  sublingual, 
glands  of  Kuhn,  and  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  mucosa  of  the  lips, 
cheeks,  and  tongue. 

XL  Mixed  glands :  submaxillary, 

IIL  Serous  glands:  parotid,  and 
V,  Ebner^s  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue* 

The  form  of  the  salivary  glands 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig*  *^47)  which  repre* 
sents  one  of  the  smaller  glands  of  this 


Flo.  247.*BiMiDUORAMMAtio  iuer> 

aSallfTAtlOir  Of   A  iMAtl.  IttT- 

oov*  oLijrp  ntoic  rttm  ouauL 

MUOOtLA  Of  A  lUVBtV. 

d,  mucoui  alvcoH ;  *»  tpitboUum 
of  tho  oral  ttiucoMi;  m,  mouth  of 
Uii»  >rliimltjliir  duct    n  70.    (Aflcr 
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type.  The  larger  ones  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  the 
larger  number  of  their  secreting  alveoli  or  acini  arising  through  a 
more  complex  duct  system. 


Fu*.  24S. — CoRROHlON    MODEL    OK    AN    INTERLOBULAR   DICT   AND    IT»    URANGHE8,  FROM   THE 
HUMAN    BUBMAXILLART   OLAND. 

C,  interlobular  duct;  />,  larjfe  intralobular  tluct;  JT,  small  intralobular  tluct;  Z',  inter- 
calary duet     X  12.    (After  Flint.) 

The  larger  ducts  of  the  gland  are  lined  by  columnar  cells, 
which,  as  they  approach  their  termination,  become  superposed 
and  thus  offer  a  gradual  transition  to  the  stratified  epithelium 
upon  whose  surface  they  open.    The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  base- 
Si 
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mcnt  membrane  which,  in  the  larger  ducts,  is  inyested  with  a  fibn>- 
elastic  coat  containing  a  few  longitudinal  smooth  muscle  fibres. 

The  ducts  divide  and  subdivide  in  an  arborescent  manner,  the 
larger  branches  lying  in  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the 
lobules  into  which  the  gland  is  subdivided,  while  the  smaller 
branches  are  found  within  the  lobule.  The  duct  system  is  thus 
divisible  into  interlobular  and  intralobular  ducts ;  the  latter  in- 
clude the  "  salivary  "  and  intercalary  ducts. 

In  the  smaller  glands  of  the  mouth  the  number  of  sabdivisions 
of  the  duct  system  is  relatively  small,  but  in  the  larger  salivary 
glands  the  small  ducts  are  innumerable.  Thus,  in  the  snbmaxil- 
lary  gland,  Flint'*'  found  that  the  interlobular  duct  system 
formed  1,500  terminal  branches,  each  of  which  entered  a  lobule 
and  was  further  subdivided  into  intralobular  and  intercalaiy  ducts 
before  terminating  in  the  secreting  acini.  The  larger  glands  may 
therefore  be  said  to  bear  to  the  smaller  ones  represented  in  Fig. 
247,  a  relation  which  is  comparable  with  that  of  a  full-grown  tree 
to  the  youngest  sapling. 

The  smaller  interlobular  ducts  are  lined  by  columnar  epithe- 
lium whose  cells  contain  two  zones,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cen- 
trally situated  nucleus.    The  distal  zone 
or  free  extremity  of  the  cell  is   finely 
granular,  the  proximal  zone  or  base  pre- 
sents a  characteristic  striated  appearance 
which  is  apparently  due  to   a   fibrillar 
structure  of  the  cytoplasm  in  this  portion 
of  tlie  cell.     The  epithelium  is  easily  de- 
tached from  its  basement  membrane  by 
the  artificial  contraction  of  the  tissues 
during  fixation  and  hardening. 

The  lumen  of  the  ducts  is  of  consider- 

FlO.  240.— InTERCALAKY  DITTP         ,,,.  .  ,  ,.  ,  .1., 

AND  AciM  OF  TiiK  HUMAN  ^'^l^^  diamctcr  aud  contains  the  reticulated 
8UKMAXILLAKY  oLAXD,  coK-  or  grauular  particles  of  the  secretion. 
RosioN  .iio,>Ki  ^jj^  j^         ^^^^g  J.     j^  ^^    connectiTO 

F^  small  intralobular  duct;  ^ 

G.  intercalary  duct;  //,  acini.    ^^SSUC     septa    which     iuVCSt     the     lobular 

Hi^iiiy    niaifnitied.      (After  groiips  of  acini.    Each  of  thcsc  groups  is 
^^'"^•^  derived  from  the   ramifications    of    the 

terminal  branch  of  an  interlobular  duct  which  enters  the  lobule 
to  divide    into    numerous  intralobular  ducts,  and  secondarily, 
through  a  short  intermediate  or  intercalary  portion,  into  the 
*  Am.  J.  of  Anat.,  1902. 
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secreting  alveoli  or  acini.  The  intercalary  dnciB  are  lined  by  low 
cuboidal  epithelium  and  are  the  sinalleist  tubules  of  the  gland. 
As  the  duct  passes  into  the  acinus  the  tubule  is  increased  in  size, 
and  its  secretory  epithelium  becomes  taller.  The  tubular  aetnns 
is  more  or  less  tortuous  and  possesses  a  sacculated  or  alveolar 
appearance. 

The  epithelium  differs  accordingly  as  it  secretes  a  mucous  or  a 
serous  fluid*    Thus  the  acini  are  either  mucous  or  serous  secreting. 

The  serous  acini  contain  pyramidal  epithelial  cells  of  sufficient 
height  to  almost  completely  fill  the  tubule ;  hence  the  lumen  is 


rn^^m 


^  %%,. 


Fu».  250. — A  Qsoor  et  ibsopi  acini,  ritoif  ms  huhajt  it7»MAZLLL4iiT  otjumu 
»*4t,  iutorlobolttr  coDneetivo  iImuo.    Hematein  uid  ooeLo,    Fboto.     m  dlO. 


very  narrow.  The  form  of  the  secreting  cells  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, a  fact  which  apparently  depends  upon  their  crowded  condi- 
tion within  the  acinus.  The  nucleus  is  situated  in  the  central 
portion  or  in  the  iiroximal  end  of  the  cell  and  is  spheroidal  in 
Bhn|)e.  The  eytoplatim  is  finely  granular,  the  granules  being  more 
prominent  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  cell. 

The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  basement  membrane  within  which, 
beneath  the  bases  of  the  secreting  epithelial  cells,  are  certain  flat- 
tened **  hfiskei  celts  '*  which  here  and  there  send  short  processes  be- 
tw<»en  the  cells  of  the  secretory  epithelium  and  thus  provide  cup- 
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like  depressions  which  receive  the  bases  of  the  secreting  cells.  The 
function  and  origin  of  these  "  basket  cells  "  is  not  at  present  known* 
They  are  readily  recognized  by  their  deeply  stained  and  flattened 
nuclei  which  are  contained  within  the  thin  cytoplasmic  cell  body. 

The  appearance  of  the  secreting  epithelium  Taries  with  its 
activity.  During  rest  the  granular  secretion  accumulates  within 
the  cell,  until  the  non-granular  zone  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  rim 
at  its  basal  extremity  and  the  nucleus  is  obscured  and  pushed 
somewhat  basal  ward.  The  cell  therefore  becomes  much  swollen 
and  the  alveolar  lumen  almost  obliterated.  During  activity  the 
zymogen  granules  are  discharged  into  the  lumen,  the  cell  shrinks 
and  becomes  clearer,  the  nucleus  appears  more  distinct,  and  the 
granular  zone  becomes  progressively  narrower,  the  basal  non- 
granular zone  being  correspondingly  increased  in  breadth.  In 
this  basal  zone  elongated  granules  have  been  demonstrated,  which 
are  possibly  to  be  regarded  as  prozymogen  ("  basal  filaments  *'  of 
Solger*). 

The  serous  cells  are  provided  with  systems  of  secretory  canal- 
iculi  which,  beginning  at  the  glandular  lumen,  invest  the  cell  with 
a  network  of  canals  which  lie  in  the  intercellular  substance  and 
may  even  send  short  offshoots  into  the  body  of  the  cell  itself. 
These  canaliculi  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  the  serous 
acini  and  are  not  found  in  relation  with  the  cells  of  the  mucous 
acini  (Fig.  25'2). 

The  mucous  acini  may  contain  only  mucus  secreting  epithelium, 
or  they  may  also  include  certain  finely  granular  cells  which 
resemble  the  epithelium  of  the  serous  glands.  The  former  variety 
of  acinus  is  found  in  the  mucous  glands  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  in  the  soft  palate;  the  latter  in  the  sublingual  gland,  in  the 
glands  of  Xuhn,  and  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  serous  a])pearing  cells  of  the  latter  form  of  mucous  acinus 
are  frequently  arranged  as  crescentic  groups  bordering  upon  the 
adjacent  mucous  cells.  Such  groups  are  known  as  the  demilunes  of 
Ilaidenhain  or  rresrenfs  of  Gianuzzi.  They  occur  at  the  periphery 
of  the  acinus,  their  base  being  applied  to  the  membrana  propria, 
their  inner  margin  sometimes  reaching  the  glandular  lumen,  but 
more  frequently  separated  therefrom  by  the  overlapping  of  the  ad- 
jacent mucus  cells.  The  demilunes  are  frequently  found  at  the 
blind  extremity  of  the  secreting  acinus,  but  they  may  also  occur 
along  its  sides. 

♦  Festschr.  f.  C.  Gegenbaur,  1896. 


Fit*,   ii.ii. — FkuM   the  6l8LlN»rAL   OI.AKP   OF   llAJf, 

o,  iDtralobular  duct ;  e>  »einiM  whone  celb  conUin  no  mui^us ;  #,  iuuooit»  neinK  ai  t*  with 
« demiluae;  m,  tnucoiui  cellii  in  Ibo  duot     x  500.    (After  KdMllif^r.) 

cells.  This  theory  hfis  been  practically  abandoned,  for  no  one  has 
yet  demonstrated  nctive  roll  division  in  the  dorailunes^  a  process 
which  would  necessarily  be  eonromitunt  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  inucons  from  demilune  cells. 

Heboid  t  is  responstible  for  the  theory,  stron^dy  Hupporfud  by 
Stohr,  that  the  demilunes  represent  an  inactive,  the  mucous  rells 
an  active  phase  of  mucous  secretion.  The  easy  demonstration  of 
intermediate  stages  in  numy  muous  seereting  glands  lends  strong 
support  to  this  theory,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
it  ieems  beyond  doubt  that  such  a  process  actually  occurs  in  at 
least  some  of  the  mucus  secreting  glands. 

A  third  theory,  more  reeently  advanced  by  Solger  J  and  stoutly 
supported  by  Krause  §  and  others,  con8i<lers  the  demilunes  to  bo 
true  secreting  t^ells  wliirh  form  a  serous  secretion  and  are  there- 
fore fanctionally  independent  of  the  mucinous  cells.    This  theory 


^  Ardk  f.  mik,  Afiat,  1%^, 
t  AnmU  Anx.,  1S04. 


t  Bonn,  1879, 

%  Areh.  f.  mik.  Atut,  1895, 1807,  *nd  11K>I. 
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receivea  strong  confirmation  in  the  fivct  first  obserTed  by  Cujml  ^ 
and  since  that  time  repeatedly  demonstrated,  that  the  demUime 

like  the  true  serous  cells,  are  providt*d  %rit]|| 
a  system  of  intertjellular  secretory  ennali 
culi  by  which  they  are  placed  in  rel 
tion  with  the  glandular  lumen.  Mortforerl 
Kraase  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  gran-' 
iiles  of  sodium  indigo-sulphate  were  se- 
creted by  these  cells,  as  also  by  the  true 
serous  cells  and  the  striated  epitheliuoi  of 
the  intralobular  ducts. 

The   mucus  secreting  cells    examined 
in  the  fresh  state  present  a  clear  highly 
refractive    appearunee.     They   closely   r^i 
semble  the  typical  goblet  cells,  but  instead  J 
of   being    isolated    among    the    granular  I 
serous  cells,  they  may  invest  the    entire 
acinus,  or  even  the  whole  of  a  small  lobule 
may  contain  only  mucus  secreting  cells* 

After   the    customary  preparation    by 

fixation  and   staining,   the    mucous    cells 

present  a  coarse  basophilic  reticulum  which 

occupies  the  distal  portion  of 

the   cell.      Coarse    granules. 


FM.  S5&.— MuOOUS  ACtKt  OP 
TItZ  BXTBOUNOirAL  QLAliU 
OF  THB  BAT. 

The  dueta  nnd  aecratory 

l^pinanctd  have  beoti  bloek- 

nod.   r,  demlluDcs  with  w- 

crelory  capilliiries;  «» mucous 

eelk  Golgi  method,    x  500. 

(AOer  KoUikor.) 


Fio.  S5S.— nuonjLM  or  tus  AMSLAifQMXxsr  or  nu  oklls  iv  a  HtxsD  tAUXAwr  0LjiVt». 

a^  intralobular  duct;  a',  mtercttlwy  duct;  b^  ftcdotu  MCivUng  ttibutea;  c^  mucu»  soorvt- 

in^  tubules ;  d,  demilune.    ( A fter  Krnus«,  I 

«  B&roeloua,  1880. 
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with  proper  fixation,  and  in  fresh  tissue  as  well,  can  be  demon- 
strated within  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum.  These  granules  are 
readily  colored  by  the  so-called  specific  mucin  .stains  (Mayer's 
muchematein  and  mucicarmine,  safranin,  and  thionin). 

In  the  mucous  cells  the  nucleus  is  crowded  to  the  base  or  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  cell  and  fiattened  against  the  basement  membrane* 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  small  remnant  of  finely  granular  cytoplasm, 
which,  after  the  discharge  of  the  mucus  during  secretion,  is  pre- 
sumably capable  of  reloading  the  cell  with  its  mucinous  content. 

We  will  now  consider  the  more  important  peculiarities  of  each 
of  the  larger  salivary  glands. 

THE  PAEOTID  OLAVD.— This  is,  in  man,*  the  largest  of  the 
salivary  glands  and  is  purely  a  serous  secreting  organ.  The  lob- 
ules of  the  parotid 

^,'^:4?-  .-•.is- 

•**  !- 


are  firmly  united 
by  dense  but  narrow 
bands  of  connective 
tissue  which  contain 
the  larger  ducts, 
blood  vessels,lymph- 
atics,  and  a  few 
small  ganglia. 

The  secreting 
acini  are  relatively 
long  and  tortuous; 
they  are  frequently 
branched  or  forked. 
Because  of  the  rela- 
tively low  height  of 
their  serous  secret- 
ing cells  the  acini 
appear  slender  and  their  lumen  is  irregular,  indistinct,  and  very 
narrow.  The  "  basket  cells  "  upon  which  the  secreting  cells  rest 
are  highly  developed  in  the  parotid  and  often  form  a  complete 
investment  for  the  acinus. 

The  acini  of  the  parotid  are  all  of  one  type.  The  only  other 
tubules  within  the  lobules  of  this  gland  are  the  intercalary  and 
the  intralobular  or  salivary  ducts.    The  former  are  characterized 


Fio.  254.— From  a  siction  of  rni  nuMAX  parotid  olaxd. 
/,  lumen  of  a  st^roiw  acinuti;  ircA,  iuterculary  duct;  *r, 
intralobular  duct;  T,  secretin):  acini.    Hematoxylin  and 
eosin.     x  280.    (After  Sobotta.) 


*  In  tbo  dog  and  a  fow  other  mammals  the  parotid  has  a  mucinous  sccretioiu 
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by  their  very  narrow  caliber  and  low  epithelium.     They  are  slender 
tubiilfs  whith  open  on  the  one  side  fmm  the  acini   and  on  the 
other  inh  the  hmnched  terminals  of  the  salivary  duct^.     In  the 
parotid  the  Balivary  ducts  are  relatively  short  as  compared  urithj 
the  otlier  salivary  glsuids,  but  are  readily  recognized  by  their  stri-l 
ated  columnar  cpitiielium,  which  b  deeply  colored  by  acid  dye#l 
(eosin,  etc.)  and  are  thus  sharply  distiugnished  from  the  eecretingf 
cells,  which  si  a  in  jjuarly  with  tbc.^e  dyes. 

THE  SIFBMAXILLAET  GLAND.— In  man  und  in  most  mam-1 
mala  this  organ  is  a  mixed  salivary  gland;  that  of  the  bear  and 
dog  contains  the  largest,  that  of  man  and  the  apes  the  smallest  j 
proportion  of  nine  us  acini  (Krause).* 

The  serous  acini  of  the  submaxillary  are  shorter  and  lesu  typ- 
ically tubular  tbun  tboRc  of  the  parotid,  and  they  are  lined  by, 

taller  secreting  cells.  The 
diameter  of  the  acinus  ia 
tberefore  slightly  greater 
in  this  gland  than  in  the 
parotid.  Its  mucous  acini 
contain  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  denulnncB* 

The   intercalary  dacts 
:ire   still   shorter   than   in 
the  parotid  while   the   in- 
tralobular ducts  are  more 
prominent  in  the  submax- 
illary.     The    interlobular 
connective   tissue    is    not 
quite   so   fine   as    in    the 
parotide      It    contains 
many  sympathetic  ganglia 
of    relatively    large    size. 
Small  Pacinian  corpuscles 
of  simple  construction  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  (Krause). 
THE  SUBLDf  OUAI  OLAKD.— This  is  a  mucus  secreting  gland, 
all  of  whose  acini  eontaiu  mucous  colls  though  they  also  contain 
very  many  dcmihmes  (gertuii?  colls),  so  that  although  isolated  sec- 
tions which  pass  throTigh  the  larger  collections  of  demilune  cells 
may  appear  as  sections  of  serous  secreting  tubules,  yet,  if  examined 


^^  y' 


J$%  9^J 


Fuj,  $56. — From  a  aEcrrinw  i>r  tiii:  iiruAN  stfu- 

VAX1LI.JLRY    OLANO. 

In  tho  centre  \b  n  smrtH  salivory  duct^juat  ftbove 
whiel]  nre  threiMnMooii»  ncirii,  the  uppennoeit  od« 
pf*sseHi<uig  ft  demilune.  The  other  acini  are  Mraua. 
If^iiuitein  and  eirmin.     Photo,     k  S70, 
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I        in  loogitiidinal  section  or  by  reeonstrnction,  the  true  raucous  char-                ^^M 
1        aeter  of  each  lobule  is  apparent.    Many  of  the  terminal  acini  of                ^H 
1        the  sublingual  gland,  however,  although  miicb  branched,  contain                ^^M 

^^H 

l|            ^^   •  ■"  1                    r  •    7*  ^  -r-^ 

''■■■*'    ■ 

■  Fid.  £&6, — Fkuu  a  frKcriuM  <tw  TMS   8inLi?irurAL  iit.AYT>  i>»  man;  thk  MaiiTKti  4KKA«                     ^^^| 

^^^^                                                                                 AKK   Tltft    MHOutJe    AOINL                                                                                                             ^^^| 

^^^H                                          Eoiuateia  atid  ooaici.    Photo.     >«  68.                                                             ^^^^| 

^^ftio  demilunes.    The  ^'basket  cells"  are  readilj  reeognhed  in  the               ^^M 
^^^acini  of  this  gland  though  they  are  less  highly  developed  here  than               ^^| 

1         in  the  parotid.                                                                                                              ^^M 

■  Blood  Supply. — The  salivary  glands  possess  a  rich  blood  Hupply.                ^^H 

■  The  arteries  accompany  the  glandular  ducts  within  the  intorlnbu-                ^^M 
I        lar  connective  tisf^ue,  and  thus  reach  all  the  lobules  of  the  gland.                ^^H 
1        Hniall  arterial  twigs  enter  the  lobule  from  all  sides  and  form  a  rich                 ^^H 
^^H  capillary  plexus  in  the  delieato  connective  tissue  coats  of  the  acini*                 ^^| 
^^PThe  capiUaries  are  thus  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the                ^^M 
W       secreting  cells^  from  which  they  are  only  sepanited  by  the  base-                ^^M 

■  ment  membrane  of  the  acinus.     The  veins  return  by  a  similar           ^^^H 
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course,  the  smallest  venules  passing  out  of  the  lobale  into  ibe 
connective  tissue  septa  in  wbicb  they  retrace  the  course  of  the 
arteries. 

Lymphatics  are  relatively  few  and  are 
for  the  most  part  confmed  to  the  luter- 
lobukr  septa,  where  they  form  Ve 

spaces  which  lead  to  true  IvTup. .......     -s- 

sels  and  bo  on  to  the  l^Tiiphatic  glandd  of 
the  cervical  region. 

Nerve  Supply.— The  salivary  gland* 
are  abundantly  supplic»d  with  nerrus, 
which  are  derived  from  both  '      i,^ 

and  cerebro*gpinal  trunks,     'i  is* 

tributed  to  the  walls  of  the  blood  VMseli 
and  ducts,  and  to  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  acini.  The  nerTc  trunks  are  found 
in  the  interlobular  connective  tinsue 
whero  they  are  supplied  with  small  g»n* 
glia  which 
are  m  ost 
abundant  in 
the  suhnaax- 
illiiry  and  least  numerous  in  the  paro- 
tid gland. 

Delicate  fibre  bundles  from  the 
interlobular  nerve  trunks  enter  the 
lobules  and  form  a  plexus  of  naked 
fibrils  about  the  waUs  of  the  acinii 
kuowfi  as  the  fjnhmmal plexus^  from 
wliich  terminal  fibrils  pierce  the  base- 
ment membrane  and  as  hypohmmal 
fibres  end  in  contact  with  and  be- 
tween the  secTcting  cells.  Small 
terminal  expansions,  varicosities,  or  end  knobs  are  found  in  the 
course  of  the  bj^iolemmal  fibres. 


Flo.    S57.  —  KkcoNimpoTioK 
jtfoDEt  or  TtllC  su&uwarAL 

ULANli   \>t  MAN. 

An  iutrnlobulftrduottcnm- 
nat'uii;  iu  iiitetx'alury  ducts 
mid  uoiiii.  x  283,  (After 
MtizinrBku) 


tut    A 


S58. — Nebtk   Ksrpnros 

SALrVART    OLASrin 

iT,  demilune;  2,  r 
♦»^ nerve  fibril*.    Uiu  ij 

<  After  KeUlu^T  froui  liuubtjr,) 


THE   PANCREAS 

The  pancreas  bears  a  close  structural  resemblance  to  the  sali-J 
vary  glands.    It  is  a  compound  tnbuio-acinar  gland  which  contains ' 
an  immense  number  of  small  lobules  and  which  pours  its  secretion 
into  the  lumen  of  the  duodenum  by  means  of  the  pancreatic  ductd 
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On  entemg  the  lobule  the  duct  is  imiDediately  transformed 
into  the  intercalary  tjpe;  in  the  pancreas  there  are  no  intra]obu. 
lar  ducts  lined  by  colimmar  striated  epithelium  as  in  the  suliTarr 

glands*  The  intercalary  dncts  are  rery 
slender  tnbnles  which  are  lined  by  low 
columnHr  or  flattened  epithelium.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  larger  intra- 
lobular ducts  the  intercalary  portiotJi 
are  relatively  very  long  mnd  much 
branched- 

On  approaching  its  termination  iha 
lining  cells  of  an  intercalan*  dtict  »m 
still  more  flattened   and  often  licqaiiv 
a  considerable  breadth.    They  pass  into 
the  acini  in  a  peculiar   manner.     la-] 
stead   of  offering  a  direct   tranaitiuiL. 
from  the  duct  epithelium  to  that  of' 
the  acinus  the  cells  of  the  former  fr 
quently  appear  as  if   telescopcil  int< 
the  himen  of  the  acinus.      Thug  the 
centro-acinar  cells  of   Langerhans  are 
produced, and  consequently  the  centro- 
longiiitercaianr duels, which, iiftor    acinar  cells  correspond  closelv  in  an- 
(AiW  MflzJur^kio  fiearance  with  those  of  the  intercalary 

ducts.  They  seem  to  occupy  the  Itunen 
of  the  acinus,  and  are  only  separated  from  the  distal  ends  of  the 
acinar  cells  bj  tlie  secretory  capillarice  which  place  the  ^crettng 
cells  in  communication  with  the  lumen  of  the  duct.  The  centro- 
acinar  cell^  are  characteristic  of  the  pancreatic  acini* 

THE  ACINI  of  the  pancreas  posscaa  an  irregular  tubular  form 
with  frequent  alyeolar  dilatations.  Their  lining  epithtdium  rests 
upon  a  recticular  basement  membrane  within  which  are  thin 
**  basket  cells,'*  A  delicate  connective  tissue  stroma  invests  the 
acini. 

The  secreting  cells  are  tall  and  irregularly  columnar  or  pyrii- 
midal  in  shape.  Their  nucleus  lies  in  the  proximal  third  of  the 
cell  and  is  surrounded  by  recticular  or  very  finely  granular  cyto- 
plasm. Tlie  cytoplasm  of  the  inner  xone  of  the  cell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  filled  with  coarse  ssymogen  granules  whose  number  is 
dependent  upon  the  activity  of  the  glnnd.  During  fasting  the 
granules  accumulate  until  eventually  they  almost  completely  fill 


or  TILS  rtrifA.)r  fAXcuKAi, 
The  iiitraJobular  duet  ifivo*  off 
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included  under  this  name*  Ogata*  considers  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  nucleus  by  the  extrusion  of  its  plasmosome,  an  opimon 
which  seems  to  be  shared  by  von  Ebner.  f      The    stadies  of 


p?i 


#?: 


Fio.  262. — Cells  j»om  the  t^AjfcitEAS  of  NicTTmrs  th  vaiiiot;«  utaass  oy 
A  ftnd  Ji^  Hhaw  the  app^arimco  of  ctills  which  ore  ii()ar]f  ftlloti  wiUi  •ecrstioB  «|||^  s 
period  of  rest;  (7,  after  lustive  aecretiou.    Higbl/  mogaifieiL    (After  MttUi«WB.) 

Mathews,  however,  show  that  at  least  in  certain  instances  it  ia 
distinctly  fibrillar  and  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  mechanism 
of  secretion  (see  Fig.  3,  page  3). 

ISLAKDS  OP  LAIf  GERHANS.— Most  of  the  lobules  of  the  pan- 
ereas  coiitain,  in  addition  to  the  acini  and  dueta,  certain  minute 
collections  of  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  cells  which  lie  in  the  inter- 
acinar  connective  tissue  and  which,  though  they  possess  the 
appearance  of  secreting  cells,  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
duct  system.  These  cell  groups  are  known  as  the  islands  of  Law 
gerhans  {intrahhular  cell  groups).  They  are  most  abundant  in 
the  splenic  end  of  the  gland  (Opie).  % 

The  insular  cells  form  a  spheroidal  group  which  is  abundantly 
supplied  Tiith  blood  capillaries-  Oceasionjilly  the  cells  form  col- 
umnar strands  between  the  capillary  vessels  but  more  frequently 
they  are  irregularly  disposed*  Still  more  rarely  they  are  so 
grouped  about  a  capillary  vessel  as  to  give  a  false  impression  of  a 
tubular  structure.  These  cells  possess  a  finely  granular  or  retic- 
ular cytoplasm  and  a  central  spheroidal  nucleus.     It  is  supposed 

*  Arch,  t  Phywoh,  1883.  \  Ki'tJliker'a  nauilbuch  1902.  Bd.  iii,  a  050. 

X  John?  Hop.  nosp.  Bull,  1900, 
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vessels  part  company  and  the  smaller  arteries  pnrsae  a  separate 
course  through  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Thus  they 
reach  all  portions  of  the  gland  and  supply  capillaries  to  the  intra- 
lobular connective  tissue  about  the  acini.  Certain  arterial  branches 
also  enter  the  islands  of  Langerhans  and  form  a  specially  rich 
plexus  of  broad  capillaries  within  these  cell  groups.  Tlie  veins 
return  by  a  similar  course. 

The  lymphatics  are  mostly  confined  to  the  interlobular  tissue, 
where  they  are  in  relation  with  the  blood  vessels. 

TJie  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and  occur  as  small 
trunks  within  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Numerous  small 
ganglia  occur  in  their  course.  As  in  the  salivary  glands  the  nerves 
supply  the  vascular  walls.  About  the  secreting  acini  they  form  a 
delicate  network  of  naked  fibrils  from  which  end  branches  pene- 
trate the  basement  membrane  and  terminate  upon  the  secreting 
cells.  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  occasionally  found  in  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue  of  the  pancreas. 

Besum^.— Finally  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  apeci- 
ally  directed  to  the  presence  of  the  islands  of  LangerhanSy  the 
centro-acinar  cells,  the  very  distinct  inner  and  outer  zones  of  the 
secreting  cells,  the  thick  walls  of  the  interlobular  ducts,  the 
absence  of  intralobular  ducts  except  of  the  intercalary  type,  and 
the  loose  character  of  the  interlobular  tissue  as  the  distingaishing 
characteristics  of  the  pancreas. 
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clothed  with  peritoneal  epithelium.  From  this  connective  tissue 
capsule,  fibrous  bands  or  septa  are  continued  into  the  sabstance  of 
the  organ  and  permeate  to  all  its  portions.  These  processes  of 
connective  tissue,  collectively  forming  the  capsule  of  Glisson^  are 
mofit  abundant  at  the  transverse  fissure,  where  they  contain  the 
large  blood  Tessele  and  hepatic  ducts^tbis  fiasure  serving  aa  a  hiltim 
for  the  organ. 

The  liver  is  dependent  for  its  structural  peculiarities  upon  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  connective  tissue  of  Glissou's  capsule, 
as  also  of  the  blood  vessels  whose  branches  it  contains,  for  by  these 
tissuea  the  substance  of  the  liver  ia  extensively  subdivided  into 
minute  collections  of  hepatic  cells,  each  group  forming  an  ana- 
tomical  unit,  the  hepatic  lohih^  which  in  addition  to  the  hepatic 
cells  contains  a  connective  tissue  reticulum  and  the  smaller  blood 
vegsela  and  secretory  capillaries  (bile  canaliculi).     The   hepatic 
lobules  are  analogous  to  the  lobules  of  compound  tubulo^acinar 
glands,  inasniuch  as  they  contain  the  secreting  parenchyma  of  the 
organ,  but  are  very  different  from  the  latter  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  secreting  cells  which,  in  the  human  liver,  do  not  present 
either  a  tubular  or  acinar  structure,  but  form  more  solid  cell  col- 
umns.   Thus  in  the  hnman 
liver  the  tubular  character 
of  the  gland  is  scarcely  ap- 
parent, yet  in  the  liver  of 
many  of  the  lower  animals, 
notably  in  that  of  the  turtle 
and    frog,    the    cells    form 
typical  tubules  within    the 
indistinct  hepatic  lobules. 

The  bile  formed  by  the 
liver  cells  is  conveyed  to  the 
duodenum  by  an  excretory 
system,  beginning  with  in- 
numerable interlobular  bile 
ducts  which  receive  the  in- 
tralobuhir  secretory  capil- 
laries, and,  leaving  the  lobule 
from  all  its  sides,  find  their 
way  through  the  interlobu- 
lar connective  tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  unite  with  their 
fellows  to  form  larger  and  larger  bile  ducts,  and  finally  leave  the 
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Fio.  265.— From  a  skctiun  or  turn  TURTLX^a 

UTER,     BIIOWINU    TIIK    TUBtTUkR     ABRAN6K- 
MENT  or  TFIK   PAJtENCMYMA. 

fl,  IfUwxl  cnpillnry,  partially  filled  with  dotted 
bXrxA  \  A,  viijjcijhir  endotheluim ;  e,  darkened 
eeritral  portion?"  of  the  lifpntic  cells;  d,  peripli- 
t'fiil  portion  of  the  hoputic  fulb.  UBmiurtt 
tetrojtid;  I'&nnin.  it  4iKJi.  (Alttr  8 Lor©  hihI 
Jones.) 
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organ  at  the  hepatic  duct,  thus  reaching  the  gall  bladder  and 
intestine  by  means  of  the  cystic  and  common  bile  ducts.  In  all 
their  course  the  bile 
ducts  are  in  close 
relation  with  the 
radiealfl  of  the  por- 
ta! vein  and  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  the 
group  of  TesseU 
forming  the  ao- 
called  porttt!  canah, 
THE  HEPATIC 
COKHECTIVE  TIS- 
SUE.—The  hepatic 
connective  tiasne,  or 
the  supporting  tis- 
sue of  the  liver,  in- «-] 
dudes  the  capsule 
of  the  organ  and  the 
capsule  of  Olisson^ 
— ^the  latter  form- 
ing a  framework 
throughout  the  liver  and  inclosing  its  hexagonal  lobules— together 
with  the  more  delicate  intralobular  reticulum.     These  tissues 

convey  the  blood  vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  bile 
ductSt 

The  fibrous  framework, 
which  forms  bath  the 
fibrous  capeule  of  the 
and  the  capfiile  of  Gfi^M, 
containj  both 
eUttiel 

Fici.  9«7*— ««».i     .  yon  K^rm     faWy  ( 

VK  TiiK  uvtJi  or  A  tMio.  ihsnilj    OUBiMtfl    wSA     f^ 

^,  CApilluy  blood  vcMel ;  i,  liepaUfl  ««lli; 
I  if ,  ftteUflUs  colU.    Goldclilofid*    M  Ml   (Aftw 

KoUikcr.) 

The  intralobular  connectm 
consisU  of  very  fine  fibrili 
lorm  A  delicate  reticulum  in 


Fia.  266.— Turn  RBTicrLUii  or  rni  doo'»  uve«. 
a,  ceulml  vein  ;  hy  capeuIc  of  GiiM>on  st  iho  miirg^  of 
tbo  lohiae.    Qold  oJiJorid,    x  120,    (Aitcr  Bobm  and  voa 
DuvidoC) 
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columns  of  liver  cells  are  suspended.  The  anastomoBing  straudi 
of  reticulum  converge  from  the  periphery  toward  the  center  of 
the  lobule,  thus  following  the  course  of  the  blood  eapillAries  and 
cell  columns.  This  reticular  tissue  (Mall)  exists  in  so  gmaO  a 
quantity  and  i&  so  extremely  delicate  that  although  it  can  be 
readily  studied  after  removal  of  the  liver  cells^  as  by  artificial 
digestion,  in  ordinary  preparations,  except  those  of  extreme  thin- 
ness, it  can  scarcely  be  discovered  in  the  minute  clefts  between 
the  eel]  columns  and  the  blood  capillaries. 

The  volume  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  which  forfiB 
Gliason's  capsule  varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  In  the  liver 
of  the  pig  this  tissue  is  very  extensive  and  forms  a  complete 
investment  for  each  lobule.  In  man  it  is  very  limited  in  amount 
and  is  confined  to  minute  areas  between  the  adjacent  angles  of 
the  lobules,  with  an  occasional  fragment  separating  the  lateral 
surfaces  of  neighboring  lobules.  It  is  in  the  latter  portiona^  vix., 
between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  lobules,  that  the  branches  af 
the  hepatic  veins  (sublobular  veins)  are  found.  The  interlobular 
veins,  the  subdivisions  of  the  portal  vein,  together  with  the  bile 
duets  and  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  found  at  the 
angles  of  adjacent  lobules ;  hence  the  portal  canals,  which  contain 
these  vessels,  should  always  be  sought  in  this  location*  while 
the  sublobuhir  veins,  which  run  alone  and  form  no  part  of  the 
portal  canals,  will  be  found  between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
lobulea. 

The  capsule  of  Glisson  also  contains  many  lymphatic  Tesaelj} 
and  non^medullated  nerve  fibres. 

THE  HEPATIC  LOBULE,— The  lobule  is  the  structural  nnit 
of  the  liver  and  consists  chiefly  of  hepatic  cells  which  are  arranged 
in  radiating  columns.  In  shape  the  lobule  is  an  irregularly  hex- 
agonal pyramid,  the  exact  number  of  its  faces  being  extremely 
variable.  The  periphery  of  the  lobule  is  outlined  by  the  connect- 
ive tissue  of  Glisson's  capsule  which  either  completely  invests 
each  lobnlc,  as  in  the  pig's  liver,  or  forms  only  a  very  incomplete 
investment,  as  in  the  liver  of  man. 

Blood  enters  the  lobule  from  the  vessels  of  the  portal  canals 
and  finds  its  way,  through  converging  capillaries,  from  the  periph* 
ery  to  the  center  of  the  lobule.  Here  it  enters  the  intralobular 
or  central  vein,  which  occupies  the  axis  of  the  lobule  and  conveya 
the  blood  thence  to  the  sublobular  veins,  which  again  lie  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue  of  Glisson *s  capsule. 
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The  hepatic  cells  occupy  the  meshes  of  the  intralobular  capil- 
laries and  are  arranged  in  columns  which  radiate  from  the  centrul 
Tein  toward  the  periphery.  The  frequent  anastomoses  of  the 
capillaries  as  they  approach  the  central  vein  produce  great  irrogu- 
larities  in  the  arrangement  and  length  of  the  cell  columns.     Each 


a 
Flo.  S98.— A   t,oitctLM  or  tuk  rioV   uvku   m  LovorrvmvKh  «B€Tinirt  showino  tuit 

■■LATtoY    or    Tits    CBirrilAL    AMI>    ftUIILOIIl'LAK   VltK»    AWD    TlIK    ARKANO&itX.Vt    oV 
Tim   HBfATUT  V%t.lM. 

a,  RublobuUr  voln ;  b^  oaptule  of  Gliai»ofi«    Hettiatcin  iid«]  tsotim.    Photo,     n  <Sd. 


column,  however,  roaches  the  periphery  of  th«^  lobule  »*fter  a  more 
or  less  tortuous  course,  and  it  is  hero  that  the  secretory  bile  capil- 
laries, which  are  found  within  the  coll  columns,  become  contiau- 
0U8  with  the  minute  bile  ducts  of  the  portal  canals. 

The  bile  capillaries  occur  aB  secretory  canaliculi  between  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  hepatio  celle.    They  are  thus  found  with- 
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in  the  cell  columns  and  etand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  hepitic 
cells  as  though  each  cell  column  formed  a  tubnle  whose  eapilkrj 
lomon,  the  bile  eaualiculua,  was  surrounded  by  only  t**o  secretiog 
cells,  whereas  in  other  tabular  glauds  a  larger  nuniber  of  c^ 
encircle  the  lumen  of  the  secreting  tubule.  Hence  the  bile  capil- 
laries and  the  blood  capillaries  are  never  in  contact,  but  are  alwajs 
separated  by  at  least  one-third  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  a  hepatic 


Fio.  269. — A  toiitit.1  or  thi:  tiriiAK  livkb,  usiif  in  r%A!tuumov, 

It  Is  outlmed  by  three  small  portal  eatials  and  eontalm  a  siDgle  central  rmit.    Hematida 

and  eoaitu    Photo,     x  50* 

cell  The  bile  capillary  occurs  on  that  surface  of  the  hepatic  cell 
which  is  in  contact  witli  other  cells  within  the  column ;  the  blood 
capillary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  relation  with  that  surface  of 
the  hepatic  cell  which  forms  the  periphery  of  the  cell  column. 

The  blood  capilhiries  are  suspended  in  the  fine  meshes  of  the 
delicate  reticulum  which  has  already  been  described  as  the  intra- 
lobular connective  tissue,  and  which  also  invests  the  columns  of 
hepatic  cells*  This  connective  tissue  is  of  relatively  insignificant 
volume. 
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The  bile  capillaries  are  tme  secretory  canalicnli  by  which  the 
bile,  after  secretion  by  the  hepatic  cells,  finds  its  way  along  the 

b 
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Fio.  270. — Bile  oapillariu  of  thk  hepatic  lobitle,  fbom  the  uver  of  a  oat. 
0,  a  portal  canal ;  6,  a  small  interlobular  bile  duct    Golgi^a  stain  and  hematein.    Moder- 
ately magnified.    (After  Gtoberg.) 

anastomosing  cell  columns  to  some  point  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobule,  where  the  cell  column  becomes  continuous  with  a  minute 
bile  duct,  the  secreting  cells  within  the  lobule  presenting  a  rapid 


Fio.  271.— Showiko  the  ookkeotion  BBrmcBN  the  wtealobulab  ajtd  maifimzioA 

BILE   PUCTS  IK  THE   CAT^S   LIVEIL 

o,  interlobular  vein;  6,  interlobular  bile  duct;  e,  intralobalar  bUe  o^nlUrfciL    Golgi 
HUin  and  hematein.    Highlj  magnified.    (After  (Sebeiy.) 
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traDsition  to  the  very  low  columnar  or  flattened   epithcliom  of 
the  interlobular  bile  duct. 

THE  HEPATIC  CELLS.— These  are  large  polyhedral  ceUs  whieii 
possess  one,  or  very  frequently  two,  spberical  nuclei  and  a  coarsely 
granular  cytoplasm.  A  true  cell  membrane  may  be  re^rded  is 
being  absent,  yet  there  is  often  a  sharply  defined  exoplasm  which 
forms  the  surface  of  the  cell  aud  simulates  a  true  membrane. 

The  nuclei  of  the  hepatic  cells  are  rich  in  chromatin, and  suin 
deeply.     They  are  situated  well  within  the  cell,  but  usually  in  an 
A  eccentric    position.       Frequently 

they  contain  a  distinct  nucleolus. 
The  cytoplasm  of  the  hepatic 
.oil  is  finely  reticular,  the  mesh€« 
being  filled  with  coarse  granulea 
of  irregular  size.  Many  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  glycagenie  gmn* 
ules,  and  show  a  decided  reaction 
wben  acted  upon  bj  Lugors  solu- 
tion of  iodin  after  alcoholic  fixa- 
tion. The  amount  of  glycogen 
present  varies  with  the  diet. 
After  digestion  and  absorption  of 
a  carbohydrate  meal  it  is  greatly 
increased,  but  disappears  during 
fasting.  Even  when  glycogen  is  quite  deficient,  the  hepatic  cells 
still  present  a  granular  appearance  from  the  presence  of  other 
substances,  possibly  zt/jnof/ens. 

Fat  globulm  occur  in  the  hepatic  cells  in  limited  numbers,  and 
appear  to  be  a  normal  constituent  The  globules  vary  much  in 
size,  but  are  all  very  small.  Their  number  is  also  dependent  ujion 
diet  and  digestion-  During  absorption  of  a  fatty  meal,  fat  globules 
occur  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  most  numerous  in  those 
hepatic  cells  which  are  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule.  They  are 
not  normally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  vein» 

The  liepatic  cells  also  frequently  contain  brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  granules  of  ferruginous  pigments  which  are  more  prone  to 
occur  in  the  interior  of  the  lobule  near  the  central  vein.  "When 
present  in  considerable  amount  this  pigment  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  normal  constituent  of  the  hepatic  cell. 

THE  PORTAL  CANALS,— The  portal  canals  are  formed  by 
the  ramifications  of  tlie  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic 


Fio,  TrL — Ttpkb  or  cklls  »iwm  a  sec- 
tion OF  THE  KOJtUAL  HL'MAN  LITER. 

.4,  the  uaunl  tjpe  of  liver  ctiU;  B^ 
fatty,  nnd  ^,  pi^iueatod  eoUa,  Tjpes  B 
und  (7  were  very  eottrco.  Hcmuteiu  «ind 
cosin,     X  900. 
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duct,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  lirer,  the  pemliaritj  consisting 
not  BO  much  in  the  structure  of  the  tissue,  ag  in  the  combination 
of  artery,  duct,  and  vein  occurring  in  close  relation,  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  at  the  angles  of  the  hepatic  lobules.  The  largest  vessel 
in  the  canal  ia  invariably  the  vein,  the  smallest  the  artery. 

The  Inierlohular  Veins^  branches  of  the  portal»  are  extremely 
thin-walled  vessels.  They  are  formed  by  scarcely  more  than  the 
endothelial  lining,  which  is  supported  by  the  connective  tissue  of 
CUisaon'e  capsule.  Their  wall  contains  very  little  or  no  smooth 
muscle. 

The  Interhbtilar  Arteries^  branches  of  the  hepatic,  are  very 
small  and  are  noted  for  their  highly  developed  muscular  coat  and 
distinct  clastic  membrane.  They  give  off  minute  vaginal  branches 
which  supply  capillaries  to  the  tissue  of  Glisson^s  capsule. 
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thaii  the  interlobular  arteries.  The  ducta  are  lined  by  eolnmnar 
epitheLium  whose  height  rarieg  with  the  size  of  the  titbiile,  thf 
gmallest  ducts  being  lined  by  low  columnar  or  cnboidal,  f  *  '  -t 
by  tall  coluiunar  cells;  the  lining  epitheliam  of  the  h  ,:j<i 

common  bile  ducts  is  very  tall.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  ducta 
possess  characteristic  spherical  or  ovoid  nuclei  which  are  henTilj 
loaded  with  chromatin.  Their  c}i;oplasm  is  clear  or  finely  reticu- 
lar. The  largest  ducts  contain  a  few  goblet  cells  ;  small  mucous 
glands  are  found  in  the  hepatic  and  common  bile  duct. 

The  epithelium  of  the  interlobular  bile  ducts  resta  npon  a 
thin  basement  membranei  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  fibro- 
elastic  coat.  The  larger  ducts  are  also  supplied  with  circular 
smooth  muscle  fibres,  which,  in  the  largest  branches,  form  fi  con- 
siderable coat  (Fig,  239,  page  293).  Outside  of  the  liver  longitu* 
diual  muscle  fibres  also  appear  in  the  walls  of  the  excretory  duets, 
and  so  accumulate  in  the  wall  of  the  gall  bladder  and  common 
bile  duct  as  often  to  form  a  distinct  layer. 

BLOOB  SUPPLY,— The  liver  is  supplied  with  blood  from  two 
independent  sources,  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  portal  vein-  That 
supplied  by  the  artery  is  of  minor  importance  and  is  destined  only 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  organ. 

On  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure  the  hepatie 
artery  gives  off  numerous  capsular  branches  which  ramify  in  the 
capsule  of  the  liver  and  supply  capillaries  to  its  connective  tissue. 
Other  branches,  the  direct  continuation  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
enter  the  portal  canals  and  by  repeated  division  form  the  inter^ 
Uhular  arteries,  which  ramify  in  the  tissue  of  Glisson's  capsule 
and  whose  vaginal  branches  supply  capiilaries  to  this  connective 
tissue.    These  capillaries,  as   well  as   those  from  the   capsular 
branches,  become  continuous,  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  with 
the  intralobular  capillaries  which  are  derived  from  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein. 

The  Portal  Vein  likewse  enters  at  the  transrerse  fissure,  bring- 
ing to  the  liver  the  blood  collected  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  absorption.  It  divides  into  numerous 
branches  which  follow  the  portal  canals,  in  which  they  are  known 
as  the  interlobular  veins,  and  in  this  way  reach  all  portions  of  the 
organ. 

The  interlobular  veins  throughout  all  their  course  give  off 
small  branches  which  at  once  enter  the  periphery  of  the  hepatic 
lobules  and  immediately  break  into  a  brush  of  capillary  vessels. 
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These  intralohular  capillaries  converge  toward  the  center  of  the 
lobule  and  anastomose  to  form  a  ciipillary  network,  in  the  elon- 
gated meshes  of  which  are  the  columns  of  hepatic  cells.  These 
capillaries  approach  the  center  of  the  lobule  where  they  unite  to 
form  the  iutralobular  or  central  vein.    The  central  Yein  frequently 
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Fio.  2T4. — ^Fhow  a  aconoM  09  nis  BAHiirT^B  uvkr  whosb   blood  vsmkla  oad  brsit 

iHJKrTED   Wirit     A     OBLATIJIOtraf  CARUm     fTAlKBl^  MAIM  ;  tOMKWHAT    MOKE    TllAK    A 
tUvnUI   tX>BI7LE    le    KtritBftKXrtD. 

«!,  iDterlobuUr  yvint;  h,  oeQtnil  rein ;  f,  oezitril  vein  from  which  the  itijcctioD  jixnw  hud 
fallen  out;  the  uapiIlj&riQtf  am  diirk.     Photo,     x  70. 

begins  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  its  two  or  more  branches  finally  uniting 
to  form  a  single  vessd  wliirh  pursues  itg  course  through  the  axis 
of  the  lobule.  The  central  vein  makes  its  exit  at  the  iK'riphery  of 
the  lobule  and  enters  the  interlobalar  connective  tissue  where  it 
unites  with  its  fellows  to  form  larger  mtblobular  veins.    The  sub- 
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lobular  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  interlobular  Teioa  hj 
their  thicker  walls  and  by  the  fact  that  the  foriner  pursme  an 
independent  course  through  the  tissue  of  Gligsou^s  cajisule,  being 
nowhere  in  relation  with  either  artery  or  duct. 

The  sublobular  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  vessels  of  considerable  siw, 
and  by  frecjuent  union  with  their  fellows  become  constantly 
larger.  In  their  general  direction  they  tend  toward  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  liver  and  finally  make  their  exit  as  four  or  ^ve  large 
hepatic  veim  which  enter  the  inferior  vena  cava. 


Fio.  t^S.^A  acuLOBULAB  rmiw  or  mm  rto^  uvia. 
Qj  cnpftulo  of  OliflBOD  belween  Ad^jaoutl  lobolos.    Hemalioin  kdA  ocwln.    Photo* 


The  blood  Bupply  of  the  liver  is  peculiar  in  that:  I,  the 
greater  portion  of  its  blood  has  already  passed  through  the  capil- 
larles  of  the  digestive  organs  before  entering  the  liver;  2,  its 
arterial  supply  is  extremely  insignificant,  and  supplies  only  the 
connective  tissue  franicw^ork,  intermingling  with  the  portal  blood 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule;  3,  its  intralobular  capillaries  are 
extremely  abundant  and  are  in  intimate  relation  w^th  the  hepatic 
cells,  each  cell  coming  into  contact  with  four  to  six  capillary  vessels. 


KERVES  833 

The  coarse  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  liver  will  be 
readily  appreciated  by  reference  to  the  following  table  which  indi- 
cates the  succession  of  the  hepatic  blood-vessels : 

1.  Portal  vein.  1.  Hepatic  artery. 

2.  Interlobular  veins.  2.  Interlobular  arteries. 

3.  Branches  to  lobule.  3.  Vaginal  branches  and  capil- 

laries in  Glisson's  capsule. 
4.  Intralobular  capillaries. 
6.  Central  vein  (intralobular). 

6.  Sublobular  veins. 

7.  Hepatic  veins. 

8.  Vena  cava  inferior. 

The  three  classes  of  veins,  interlobular,  central,  and  sublobular 
are  readily  differentiated  by  the  fact  th^t  the  two  latter  lie  alone, 
while  the  interlobular  veins  are  always  in  company  with  ducts  or 
arteries  within  the  portal  canals.  Moreover  the  central  vein  has 
almost  no  connective  tissue  wall  until  near  its  exit  from  the  lob- 
ule where  it  passes  into  the  sublobular  branches ;  the  sublobular 
veins,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  a  relatively  thick  connective 
tissue  wall  and  even  some  smooth  muscle,  except  in  the  very 
smallest,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  interlobular  continua- 
tions of  central  veins  which  soon  unite  to  form  the  larger  sublob- 
ular vessels. 

LTMPHATICS.— The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  may  be  consid- 
ered as  consisting  of  a  superficial  set  which  supplies  the  hepatic 
peritoneum  and  the  capsule  of  the  liver, 
and  which  is  continuous  with  a  deeper  set 
in  Glisson's  capsule.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
deep  set  begin  as  perivascular  spaces  within 
the  lobule,  from  which  the  lymph  enters 
larger  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue,  which  follow  the  vessels 
of  the  portal  canals  to  their  exit  from  the 
liver;  the  larger  lymphatics  pass  to  the  ab-  Fio.  276.— Intralobulab 
dominal  lymphatic  glands.     Other  lymphat-  ^"LVu™  "  ^ 

ics  follow  the  sublobular  and  hepatic  veins         ^^   hopatio  ceiln ;  ft, 
and  pass  to  the  mediastinal  lymphatic  glands,     nerve  fibre.   Goigi  suin. 

HEEVE8.— The  nerves  of  the  liver  are     "ig^iy  magnified.    (Af- 

ter  Berkley.) 

mostly  of  the  non-medullated  variety.    They 

follow  the  portal  canals  and  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the 

blood  vessels,  the  walls  of  the  bile  ducts,  and  to  the  capsule  of  the 
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liver  Naked  fibrils  from  the^  tranks  also  eiit45r  the  lobales  and 
form  a  plexoi  amoDg  the  hepatic  ceils  (Korolkoir^)  in  rehiiioa 
with  which  they  form  fine  terminal  brashes  and  nricooB  end 
kuobd  ( Berkley  f)- 

THE  GALL   BLADDEB 

The  wall  of  the  gall  bladder  consists  of  three  coats  :  1,  mocooj; 
2,  muscular ;  3,  fibro-serous.  The  mucoos  membrane  ia  mArkedlj 
folded  or  corrugated,  the  irregularly  polygonal  depressions  being 
relatively  broad  at  the  fundus  but  becoming  narrower  toward  the 
neck  of  the  organ^  The  lining  epithelium  is  of  the  tall  eolumnar 
Tariety,  with  spheroidal  or  oToid  nuclei  which  lie  near  the  base  of 
b 


Fio,  S^7*— From  a  sbction  tqhouou  tsb  wjd^i,  or  a  doo*»  oajll  bladdkk. 
Uf  epitbolium;  b,  lympbAtlc  nodalc ;  c^  aerous  coot     x  80.    (After  SodUrO 

the  cell,  Tbc  free  extremity  of  the  epithelial  cells  presents  an 
indistinct  cuticular  border.  The  epHheliura  follows  all  the  folds 
of  the  mucosa  and  lines  the  intervening  depressions. 

The  ooriuni  of  the  mucosa  consists  of  delicate  connective  tissue 
and  contains  a  few  smooth  mtiscle  fibres  derived  from  the  mus- 
cular coat.  It  is  connected  with  the  mnscularis  by  a  thin  layer 
of  denser  connective  tissue  which  contains  blood  and  lymphatic 
vessels  and  which  simulates  a  submucosa. 

The  gall  bladder  possesses  a  distinct  muscular  wall,  consisting 
of  numerous  interlacing  smooth  muscle  bundles  the  most  of  which 
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are  circularly  disposed.     Occasionally  they  form  fairly  distinct  cir- 
cular and  longitudinal  layers. 

The  fibro-serous  coat  consists  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  con- 
tains the  larger  blood  vessels  with  which  the  organ  is  abundantly 
supplied.  The  free  surface  of  the  gall  bladder  also  receives  a 
peritoneal  investment. 


Fio.  278. — ^RiooNSTBUonow  of  thk  wall  of  a  doo^s  gall  bladdxb. 
a,  vein ;  b,  artery ;  «,  lymphatic  veaael ;  d,  epithelium,     x  60.    (After  Sudler.) 

Occasional  mucous  glands  occur  in  the  mucosa  of  the  gaU 
bladder.  These  are  mostly  of  small  size  and  widely  separated,  but 
toward  the  neck  of  the  organ  they  increase  in  both  number  and 
size.    They  form  short,  branched,  convoluted  tubules. 

The  blood  vessels  form  a  plexus  just  outside  the  muscular  coat, 
from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  peritoneal  coat  and  to 
a  plexus  in  the  depth  of  the  mucosa  from  which  capillaries  are 
supplied  to  the  muscular  layers  and  to  a  subepithelial  plexus. 
The  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  blood  vessels  and  to  the  mus- 
cular wall.     Minute  ganglia  occur  in  the  muscular  coat. 


CHAPTEB  XIX 

THE  UBINASY  SYSTEM 

Tnis  system  includes  the  kidneys^  which  are  two  large  secret- 
ing glands,  together  with  their  excretory  passages^  the  ureters^ 
which  conduct  the  urine  to  the  urinary  bladder^  whence  it  is 

Toided  through  the  urethra. 

THE  KIDNEY 

Each  kidney  is  a  large  secreting  gland  of  the  componDd  tabu- 
lar type.  Its  secretion,  the  urine,  is  produced  by  the  uriniferous 
tubules,  which  are  long  tortuous  canals  beginning  near  the  surface 
of  the  kidney  and  finally  ending  at  the  hilum  of  the  organ  where 
they  pour  their  secretion  into  the  calyces  of  the  renal  pelvis.  The 
uriniferous  tubules  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  renal  blood- 
vessels which  supply  rich  capillary  plexuses  to  the  entire  extent  of 
the  tubules.  Each  uriniferous  tubule  consists  of  both  tortuous 
and  straight  portions,  and  these  are  so  regularly  disposed  as  to 
produce  macroscopical  variations  in  the  appearance  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  renal  parenchyma  according  as  the  tortuous  or 
the  straight  portions  of  the  tubules  predominate.  These  varia- 
tions result  in  the  following  topographical  subdivisions. 

TOPOGEAPHY  OF  THE  KEDHEY  (Figs.  288  and  290).— If  the 
kidney  be  divided  parallel  to  its  long  axis  by  an  incision  extending 
from  its  convex  surface  to  the  hilum,  the  cut  surface  shows  that 
the  parenchyma  is  divisible  into  a  superficial  cortex  and  a  central 
medulla.  The  hilum  of  tlie  organ  forms  a  deep  excavation  which 
is  occupied  by  the  renal  pelvis  and  its  subdivisions,  the  infundiv- 
ula  and  calyces,  into  which  the  medulla  projects  in  the  form  of 
several  conical  pyramids.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  expanded 
funnelform  beginning  of  the  ureter,  toward  the  renal  parenchyma 
divides  into  two  or  three  infundibula,  which  in  turn  subdivide 
into  several  calyces,  each  of  which  incloses  the  conical  apex  of  a 
projecting  medullary  or  Malpighian  pyramid. 
836 
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The  Mednlla  of  the  kidney  consists  of  a  number  of  these  coni- 
cal Malpighian  pyramids  (usually  twelve  to  iBifteen)  each  of  whose 
apices,  as  already  stated,  is  received  into  the  extremity  of  a  renal 
calyx.  The  base  of  each  Malpighian  pyramid  is  embedded  in  the 
adjacent  renal  cortex,  and  that  portion  of  the  cortex  which  is 
interposed  between  the  bases  of  adjacent  pyramids,  and  thus 
brought  into  relation  with  the  fibrous  and  adipose  tissue  which 
envelopes  the  pelvis  and  calyces  at  the  hilum  of  the  organ,  com- 
poses the  cortical  columns  of  Bertinu 

Each  Malpighian  pyramid  may  be  subdivided  into  a  central 
free  portion,  the  apical  or  papillary  zone  of  the  medulla,  which 
is  received  into  a  calyx,  and  an  outer  or  basal  portion,  which  is 
embedded  in  the  renal  cortex  and  is  known  as  the  boundary  zone  of 
the  medulla.  These  two  portions  of  the  medulla,  the  papillary  and 
boundary  zones,  can  be  readily  distinguished,  since  the  latter  con- 
tains only  narrow  tubules  and  is  highly  vascular,  while  the  former, 
relatively  deficient  in  blood  vessels,  contains  the  broad  termina- 
tions of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  the  so-called  ducts  of  Bellini^ 
which  converge  toward  the  apex  of  the  Malpighian  pyramid  where 
they  open  into  the  calyces. 

The  Cortex  of  the  kidney,  on  careful  observation,  presents 
numerous  dark  lines  or  delicate  columns  which  radiate  from  the 
base  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids  outward  toward  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  These  radiating  columns  are  the  medullary  rays*  {pyra- 
mids of  Ferrein).  They  contain  straight  portions  of  the  urinife- 
rous tubules,  only  these  are  continuous  with  the  similar  tubules  in 
the  boundary  zone  of  the  medulla. 

That  portion  of  the  cortex  which  invests  the  medullary  rays, 
and  which  includes  all  the  remaining  cortical  portions  of  the 
organ,  consists  of  extremely  tortuous  tubules,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  small  globular  bodies,  each  of  which  contains  a 
tuft  of  capillary  vessels.  These  are  the  Malpighian  bodies  (renal 
corpuscles)  which  are  characteristic  of  the  kidney.  The  portion 
of  the  cortex  in  which  they  occur  includes  the  entire  cortical  sub- 
stance with  the  exception  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  is  known  as 
the  renal  labyrinth.  The  labyrinth  is  subdivided  into:  1,  the 
columns  of  Bertiniy  already  mentioned;   2,  the  intercolumnar 

♦  These  columns  lie  within  the  cortex  and  not,  as  their  name  might  be  taken 

to  indicate,  in  the  medulla.    They  are  termed  medullary  rays  because  of  their 

l»eculiar  relation  to  the  medulla,  from  which  they  extend  outward  in  a  radial 

direction. 
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portions^  or  labyrinth  proper,  which  include  that  portion  of  Cht 
labyrinth  which  itivestd  the  medulhiry  rays,  and  which,  in  aectioiu 
cut  parallel  to  these  columns  (longitudinal  sections)  appears  aa  a 
portion  of  cortex  inserted  between  the  adjacent  medoUaiy  rajs; 
3,  a  narrow  Imuadarij  zone  of  the  cortex,  ^^  cortex  coriicis^  of  HjfTtl, 
which  is  int^luded  between  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  organ  and 
^^__^_  the  tips  of   the   me<lctl- 

lary  rays,  and  in   which 
^^  the   Malpjghiau    bodies 
though  present,  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number. 

The  Eenal  Lobule.— 
In  fetal  and  infantile  life 
the  kidney  is  distinctly 
lobulated.  This  condition 
is  permanent  in  some  ani- 
mals, each  lobe  consisting 
of  a  Malpighian  pyT^mid 
with  its  related  portion  of 
cortical  substance.  In  man, 
after  the  first  year,  the  reuai 
lobes  completely  fuse  and 
eventually  leave  scaroolj  a 
trace  of  the  early  lobar  con- 
dition. 

The  term  renal  lobule  or 
renicHlus^  as  applied  to  the 
adult  human  kidney,  refers 
to  a  still  smaller  subdiiri- 
sion  of  the  organ,  one  which 
includes  a  single  medul- 
lary ray  together  with  that 
portion  of  the  cortical  laby- 
rinth by  which  it  is  im- 
mediately invested.  This 
lobule  is  the  anatomical 
unit  of  the  kidney  and  is 
thus  comparable  to  the  hepatic  or  pulmonary  lobule.  The  tor- 
tuous secreting  portions  of  its  uriniferous  tubules  are  contained 
in  the  hibyriiith  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  while  its  straight 
conducting  portions  lie  in  the  medullary  ray  in  tho  axis  of  the 
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(t,  p:ipilhiry  jtune,  nml  h^  ttoundary  tone  of  the 
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roetib;  6^  vnaculiir  iirrttdtv^;  A\  n  itierlultary  rmy ; 
7,Ub3Tinth  ;  ^JuU'rlohuliirftrterir ;  9,  Malpighmn 
body ;  lOj  **  cortex  corticsw,^    (After  Teattat) 
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lobule.     The  larger  interlobular  arteries  and  veins  lie  at  the- 
periphery,  where  they  supply  branches  to  several  adjacent  lobules. 

THE  BENAL  CONNECTIVE  TISSUEK— The  kidney  is  envel- 
oped  by  a  fibrous  capsule  which  is  loosely  attached  to  the  substance 
of  the  organ  and  contains  the  usual  proportion  of  elastic  fibres 
together  with  a  little  smooth  muscle.  At  the  hilum  of  the  organ 
the  capsule  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  which  en- 
velops the  renal  pelvis,  infundibula,  and  calyces,  and  which,  in  the 
intervals  between  adjacent  calyces,  comes  into  relation  with  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  columns  of  Bertini. 

This  connective  tissue  of  the  hilum  is  of  the  areolar  variety 
and  contains  much  adipose  tissue.  It  supports  the  large  arteries 
and  veins  as  they  pass  along  the  surface  of  the  renal  pelvis  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  columns  of  Bertini,  where  they  enter  or 
leave  the  renal  tissue.  Sympathetic  nerve  fibres  and  a  few  small 
ganglia  are  also  found  in  this  region. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  interior  of  the  organ,  interstitial 
tissue^  is  very  scanty,  and  in  most  parts  consists  only  of  isolated 
fibrils  which  invest  the  blood  vessels  and  the  renal  tubules.  It 
forms  a  very  delicate  reticulum  by  which  the  walls  of  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules  are  loosely  united.  If  the  epithelium  of  these 
tubules  is  removed,  a  delicate  fibrous  network  remains ;  this  net- 
work incloses  a  homogeneous  basement  membrane  upon  which  the 
lining  epithelium  ordinarily  rests.  Elastic  fibres  scarcely  occur 
among  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  slightly 
increased  in  amount  about  the  larger  blood  vessels,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  of  the  cortex,  and  the  small  blood  vessels  of  the  boundary 
zone  of  the  medulla.  At  the  apex  of  the  Malpigliian  pyramid  it 
invests  the  large  ducts  of  Bellini  in  considerable  quantity. 

THE  UBINIFEBOnS  TUBULES.— The  uriniferous  tubules 
begin  in  the  cortical  labyrinth  as  the  capsules  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  Assuming  a  tubular  form  they  then  pursue  a  tortuous 
course  through  the  labyrinth  and  finally  enter  the  boundary  zone 
of  the  medulla,  where,  much  reduced  in  size,  they  form  the  loop  of 
Ilenle,  which  consists  of  a  short,  descending,  thin  limb,  a  U-shaped 
loop,  and  a  long,  ascending  or  thick  limb.  This  last  division,  after 
recrossing  the  boundary  zone  of  the  medulla,  enters  a  medullary 
ray  and  returns  to  the  region  of  its  origin,  where  it  becomes  again 
convoluted.  A  short  arched  tubule  connects  this  convoluted  por- 
tion with  a  straight  collecting  tubule  of  the  medullary  ray.  The 
collecting  tubules  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  medullary  ray 
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UBiting  with  their  fellowa  and  receiving  other  arched  tubules  along 
their  entire  course.  They  then  cross  the  boundary  zone  of  the 
medulla,  and  finally,  in  the  papillary  zone,  form  the  large  terminal 
tobules,  ducts  of  Bellini,  which  pour  tbe  urinary  secretion  into 
the  renal  calyces. 

Each  uriniferous  tubule  may  thus  be  subdivided  into  several 
portions  which  differ  from  each  other,  not  only  in  their  location, 

but  also  in  tbe  character 
of  their  lining  epirhclinm. 
The  successive  portions 
\vhich  compose  a  single  uri- 
niferous tubule  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

L  Capsule  of   the   Ma 
pighian  body. 

t.  Xeek  of  the  tabule- 

3.  Proximal   convoluted 
portion. 

4.  Descending   limli    of 
Ilenle's  loop. 

5.  Loop  of  Iloule. 

6.  Ascending     limb     of 
Henle's  loop, 

7.  Distal     convoluted 
portion. 

8.  Arched    colleeiing 
tubule. 

9.  Straight  collecting 
tubule. 

10.  Duct  of  Bellini, 
It  should  be  borne   in 

mind  that  all  of  these  sct- 
eral  portions  form  only 
successive  parte  of  a  single 
uriniferous  tubule.  Those 
portions  of  the  urine  which 
are  secreted  into  the  cap- 
sule of  the  Mul pighian  body 
must  therefore  find  their 
way  through  each  of  these  successive  portions  before  it  can  reach 
the  excretory  passages  of  the  renu1  calyces,  pelvis,  and  ureter. 


1^10.  280.— RKODKf^TRuoTioir  or  A  URnrinufcous 

TUUtLB  Of   AK   IKFAJTT. 

a,  glotncruU ;  K II enters  tubules ;  e,  distill  con- 
voluted; d,  juQctiotittl ;  t^  collecting  iubulu, 
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1.  The  Halpighian  Body. — A  Malpighian  body  consiatB  of  a 
spherical  tuft  of  cupillnry  vessels,  the  yhmerulus,  which  in  the 
course  of  its  developmeut  is  invaginated  into  the  end  of  the  uri- 
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iiiferoua  tubnle,  and  thus 
comes  to  be  enveloped  by 
a  double  layer  of  flattened 
epitbelial  cells  known  as  the 
capsnh  of  Bowman* 

The  one  layer  of  Bow- 
man's capsule,  the  quasi- 
visceral,  closely  invests  the 
entire  surface  of  the  glom- 
erulus except  at  that  point 
where  the  afferent  and  effer- 
ent vessels  enter  and  leave 
the  capillary  tuft ;  at  this 
point  the  visceral  epithelium 
is  reflected  outward  and  be- 
comes continuous  with  the 
quasi  -  parietal  layer.  The 
surfaces  of  these  two  layers 

are  almost  in  apposition ;  the  narrow  interval  between  them 
which  results  from  the  slightly  eccentric  position  of  the  glomeru- 
lus forms  the  first  portion  of  the  himeu  of  the  uriniferous  tubule. 
At  that  pole  of  the  Malpighian  body  which  is  opposite  the  en- 
traTice  of  its  blood  vessels  the  capsule  opens,  through  a  narrow 
neck,  into  the  first  or  proximal  convultited  portion  of  the  urinif- 
erous tubule. 

The  glomerulus  is  a  true  arterial  rete  miralnh\^  since  it  re(teiveg 
an  afferent  artery,  which,  after  forming  the  capillaries  of  the  glom- 
erulus, i>asse8  out  as  an  efferent  artery  to  again  enter  a  capilhiry 
plexus  about  the  neighboring  tubules  of  the  renal  cortex.  The 
afferent  vessel  is  of  somewhat  larger  caliber  than  the  efferent,  a 
noteworthy  fact  because  of  its  relation  to  the  intraglomerular 
blood  pressure. 

On  entering  the  glomerulus  the  artery  divides  into  two  vessels 
which  immediately  subdivide  with  the  formation  of  five  branches 

*  RtMa  mirtjMUa  are  rormed  by  tbe  mptd  divMon  of  a  blood  veaaeK  the 
fwalting  oapiUaHis  belag  us  promptly  rcuult«d  to  form  an  efferent  vessd  of 
Vtm  warn  obanMstcr  aa  th«  afferent.  Uetia  mimbilin  timy  bw  either  urt«riid  or 
feiUMia. 
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united  by  a  very  delicate  but  scanty  connective  tissue  containing 
no  elastic  fibres. 

The  visceral  layer  of  Bowman's  capsule  is  firmly  adherent  to 
the  walls  of  the  glomerular  capillaries.  It  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells  which  are  intimately  blended  with  each 
other  and  with  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries.  The  epithelial 
cells  possess  a  clear  cytoplasm  and  a  flattened  ovoid  nucleus,  which, 
being  thicker  than  the  body  of  the  cell,  produces  a  considerable 
bulging.  In  fetal  and  infantile  life  the  shape  of  the  cells  of  this 
layer  is  cuboidal  or  even  low  columnar,  but  becomes  more  and 
more  flattened  as  development  progresses,  until  the  epithelium 
finally  simulates  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells. 

The  epithelium  of  the  parietal  layer  of  Bowman's  capsule  is 
also  cuboidal  in  fetal  life,  but  during  development  becomes  nearly 
as  much  flattened  as  that  of  the  visceral  layer.  Its  single  layer  of 
finely  granular  cells  forms  a  complete  lining  for  the  capsule.  It 
rests  upon  a  homogeneous  basement  membrane  which  is  invested 
by  a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue.  This  fibrous  layer  is  rather 
more  highly  developed  about  those  Malpighian  bodies  which  lie 
near  the  medulla  than  about  those  of  the  more  peripheral  por- 
tions of  the  cortex. 

2.  The  Neck  of  the  Tubule.— In  this  portion  of  the  tubule  the 
flattened  epithelium  of  Bowman's  capsule  rapidly  changes  to  the 
low  columnar  type  of  the  proximal  convoluted  portion.  This 
section  is  extremely  short ;  it  forms  a  constricted  portion  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  tortuous  tubule.  This  constriction  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  since  the  caliber  of  the  tubule  in  the 
neck  is  as  great  as  in  the  succeeding  portion  whose  external  diam- 
eter ia,  however,  much  increased  by  the  increasing  height  of  the 
epithelial  cells.  This  portion  of  the  tubule,  being  in  relation  with 
the  Malpighian  body,  is  necessarily  found  in  the  cortical  labyrinth. 

3.  The  Proximal  Convoluted  Portion  {Tubulus  Contortus,  First 
Convoluted  Tubule,  Convoluted  Tubule  of  the  First  Order).— T\\\% 
is  the  longest  and  broadest  portion  of  the  uriniferous  tubule.  Col- 
lectively the  convoluted  tubules  form  the  greater  part  of  the  cor- 
tical labyrinth,  in  which  region  only  they  occur.  This  portion  of 
the  tubule  is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  its  course,  it  being 
twisted  and  bent  upon  itself  in  a  most  tortuous  manner.  Arising 
at  the  Malpighian  body,  it  at  first  passes  toward  the  surface  of  the 
organ  (Oolgi  *),  but  soon  turns  about  and  runs  toward  the  medulla, 

*RtMid.  (1.  r.  accad.  d.  Lineei,  1880. 
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isolated,  or  if  outlined  by  impregnation  with  silver  salts,  the  bor- 
ders of  the  epithelial  cells  are  extremely  irregular  and  are  deeply 
fluted  or  serrated,  the  serrations  of  each  cell  interdigitating  with 
those  of  its  neighbors.  The 
deep  fluted  serrations  of  the 
interlocked  epithelium  gives 
many  of  its  cells  a  coarsely 
striated  appearance,  the  stri- 
ation  being  more  prominent 
beneath  the  centrally  situated 
nucleus  than  in  the  apical 
portion  of  the  cell.  Other 
longitudinal  striations  in  the 
proximal  or  basal  portion  of 
the  cell  are  the  result  of  a 
linear  arrangement  of  the 
coarse  granules  which  occur 
in  this  part  (R.  Heidenhain  *). 
These  appearances  often  give 
the  epithelium  of  the  convo- 
luted tubules  a  peculiar  stri- 
ated or  "  rodded  "  character. 

The  apices  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells  are  very  easily  de- 
stroyed, but  when  perfectly 
preserved  often  present  a 
delicately  striated,  cuticular 
border.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  cytoplasm  are  finely 
granular. 

The  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are 
spherical  in  shape,  and  do  not  stain  very  deeply  with  nuclear  dyes 
as  compared  with  the  more  distinct  and  deeply  staining  nuclei  of 
the  collecting  tubules.  Thus  they  appear  as  if  partially  clouded 
by  the  granular  cytoplasm,  an  appearance  which  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated with  the  onset  of  acute  inflammatory  processes,  which, 
on  attacking  the  kidney,  are  prone  to  involve  the  convoluted 
tubules.  The  chromatin  is  quite  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  nucleus  and  the  nuclear  membrane  is  not  easily  demonstrated. 

The  lumen  of  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  uriniferous  tubule 
is  of  variable  caliber;   it  presents  frequent  slight  dilatations. 
*  Arch.  f.  milL  Anat.,  1874 


Fio.  284 — Fbom  a  longitudinal  bkction  of  a 

OONVOLUTSD  TUBULE  OF  THE  GUINEA   FIO^S 
KIDNEY. 

The  cell  outlinctt  have  been  blackened  by 
the  Golgi  method.  Very  highly  magnified. 
(After  Lunduuer.) 
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The  caliber  also  depends,  to  some  extent,  npon  the  secretory 
activity  of  the  epithelium,  whose  cells  become  shrunken,  and  the 
lumen  correspondingly  dilated,  during  active  secretion.  The  con- 
voluted tubules  are  most  actively  engaged  in  the  secretion  of  urine, 
but  the  further  changes  accompanying  their  secretion  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

4.  Descending  Limb  of  Henle*8  Tubule  {the  Thin  or  N^arrow  Tu- 
huh  of  Ilenle).—ln  this  portion,  which  is,  typically,  located  in  the 
boundary  zone  of  the  medulla,  the  uriniferous  tnbule  becomes  very 
much  narrowed,  but  the  decreased  diameter  is  the  result  of  dimin- 
islied  height  of  the  lining  epithelium  rather  than  of  any  change  in 
the  caliber  of  the  tubule.  The  length  of  this  portion  of  the  tabule 
is  very  variable;  typically  it  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
breadth  of  the  medullary  boundary  zone. 

Tlie  lining  epithelium  of  the  descending  limb  is  of  a  peculiar 
flattened  shape.    Its  cells  possess  an  ovoid  nucleus  which,  being 
thicker  than  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  cell,  projects  slightly 
into  tlie  lumen  of  the  tubule.     The  bulging  nuclei  of  opposite 
sides  of  the  tubule  are  not  in  apposition  but  interlock  with  one 
anotlior,  the  nuclei  of  one  side  of  the  tubule  being  opposed  to  the 
cell  margins  of  the  opposite  side.     The  lumen  of  longitudinal  sec- 
tions tlirough  the  axis  of  the  tubule  thus  acquires  a  sort  of  zigzag 
outline.    The  nuclei  stain  deeply  but  possess  an  evenly  distributed 
chromatin.     Tlie  oytophism  of  the  epithelium  is  very  finely  granu- 
lar, and  altliough  its  cells  are  intimately  adherent  at  their  lateral 
margins  they  do  not  present  the  typical  striations  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  preceding  portion. 

T).  The  Loop  of  Henle. — As  the  descending  limb  enters  the  loop 
of  Ifenle  the  tubule  makes  an  abrupt  turn  and  returns  toward  the 
cortex.  The  location  of  the  loop,  being  dependent  upon  the  un- 
certain length  of  its  descending  and  ascending  limbs,  is  very  vari- 
able. It  may  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  medulla  except  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids;  its  most  frequent  site, 
however,  is  near  the  junction  of  the  boundary  and  papillary  zones. 

The  structure  of  the  loop  may  be  that  of  either  the  descending 
or  the  ascending  limb.  It  is  also  subject  to  great  variations,  since 
the  ('haiige  in  structure  from  the  narrow  to  the  broad  type,  though 
it  typically  occurs  just  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  loop,  is  fre- 
quently delayed  until  well  into  the  ascending  limb.  As  a  rule  the 
change  in  type  occurs  earlier  when  the  loop  lies  in  the  boundary 
zone,  and  later  when  it  occurs  nearer  the  apex  of  the  Malpighian 
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pyramid ;  the  thick  ascending  limbs  do  not  occur  in  the  papillary 
zone  of  the  medulla. 

6.  The  Aseending  Limb  of  Henle's  Loop  {the  Broad  or  TJiick 
Limb). — This  portion  of  the  tubule  returns  through  the  boundary 
zone  of  the  medulla  and  enters  a  medullary  ray,  its  course  being 
parallel  to  that  of  the  descending  limb.    It  then  travels  toward  the 


Fio.  2Ho. — A  oRorp  ok  tubileh  khom  a  tkanhection  or  a  Malpioiiian  pvbamid  of 

TIIK    IirMAN    KIUN£Y;  the   section    PAHSErt  TliKOUUIl    THE    BOUNDARY    ZONE. 

a,  collecting  tubule;  b,  asccinlintf  limb  ol*  Henle'ji  loop;  c,  de«ccnding  limb;  </,  loop  of 
Heiile.     llemutein  ami  eonin.     Thoto.      x  275. 

surface  of  the  kidney,  but  finally  leaves  the  ray  and  enters  the 
labyrinth  to  reach  that  Malpighian  body  from  which  the  urinif- 
erous  tubule  took  origin  (Golgi)  and  in  relation  to  which  the  tu- 
bule again  acquires  a  tortuous  course  (distal  convoluted  portion). 
Within  the  boundary  zone  of  the  medulla  this  portion  of  the 
tubule  is  much  broader  than  the  preceding  division,  but  it  becomes 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  in  its  course  through  the  medullary  ray. 
The  epithelium  of  the  ascending  limb  is  of  a  short  cuboidal 
form.  Its  cytoplasm  resembles  that  of  the  lining  epithelium  of 
the  convoluted  portion,  although  the  nuclei  in  the  tubule  of  Henle 
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are  rather  more  distinct.  Basal  Btriation&  nw  aiso  less  distinct  than 
ill  tho  convoluted  tubule,  the  lateral  serrations  le^s  deep^  and  the 
cell  outlines  sharper.  The  cells  of  this  portion  freqaontly  po^se^.^ 
a  slightly  imbricated  arrangement. 

7.  The  Distal  Convoluted  Portion  ( Intercalary  or  IniermediaU 
Poriimi^  Convoluted  Tubule  of  (he  Second  Order), — This  portion 
of  the  uriniferous  tubule  begins  close  to  the  rasciilar  pole  of  tho 
Miilptghian  body,  and,  after  several  irregular  contortions  which 
are  confined  to  the  region  of  the  cortical  labyrinth,  enters  an 
arched  collecting  tubule.  The  distal  is  much  shorter  than  th^ 
proximiil  convoluted  portion.  Its  caliber  is  subject  to  great 
irregularities,  so  much  so  that  its  early  turns  have  been  charac- 
terized as  the  irregular  or  zigzag  portion  of  the  uriniferoas  ttihale. 
The  epithelium  of  this  section  resembles  that  of  the  proximal 
convoluted  portion  hut  is  lower,  more  eaboidalf  and  siriations  are 
indistinct. 

This  portion  terminates  the  typically  secretory  portion  of  the 
uriniferous  tubule.  Beyond  here  the  tubule  possesses  more  the 
function  of  a  duet,  hence  its  epithelium  shows  a  decided  change 
in  character.  Hitherto  it  has  possessed  the  pecuUar  character, 
the  typically  granular  cytoplasm,  of  a  secreting  type  of  cell.  Be- 
yond this  section  the  epitheliimi  is  no  longer  so  granular  bat  pos- 
sesses a  characteristically  clear  appearance. 

8.  The  Arched  CoUectixig  Tubiile  ((*urred  or  Junctional  Tubtth  ) 
— This  is  a  short  portion  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  which  coniu'cts 
the  distal  convoluted  portion  in  the  cortical  labyrinth  with  the 
straight  collecting  tubules  of  the  medullary  rays.  Its  course  is 
characteristically  arched. 

The  epithelium  of  the  arched  tubule  consists  of  clear  cuboidal 
cells  with  distinct  outlines  and  deeply  stained,  sharply  defined 
nuclei*  The  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  is  irregularly  distributed, 
forming  numerous  karyosomes,  ami  the  nuclear  membrane  is  dis- 
tinct. The  cytoplasm  is  relatively  devoid  of  granules,  and  unlike 
that  of  the  secreting  epithelium  does  not  possess  a  strong  affinity 
for  the  acid  dyes  (eosin.  etc.). 

9.  The  Straight  Collecting  TnbnleR.— These  portions  of  the 
tubules  begin  in  the  medullary  rays,  where  they  receive  the  arched 
tubules,  and,  proceeding  to  the  medulla,  become  considerably  in- 
creased in  size.  They  penetrate  the  boundary  zone  of  the  medulla^ 
all  pursuing  a  pjirallel  or  slightly  convergent  course,  and  occasion- 
ally uniting  with  each  other.    On  entering  the  papillary  zone,  by 
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cross  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  reual  cortex  and  entering 
the  medulla  extend  from  base  to  a[iox  of  the  Malpighian  pvramid. 
Throughout  their  whole  coarse  they  pro^ressiveljr  increase  in 
size  and  caliber.  A  corresponding  progressive  increase  in  the 
height  of  their  epithelial  cells  likewise  occurs,  so  that  the  lunieD 
of  the  straight  tnbules  of  the  medulla  is  not  only  actually  greater 
than  that  of  those  of  the  medullary  rays,  but  the  walls  of  the 
former  tubules  are  also  considerably  thicker.  The  extreme  of 
this  progression  is  found  in  the  broad  lumen  and  tall  epithelium 
of  the  ducts  of  Bellini- 

The  epithelium  of  the  straight  tubules,  like  that  of  the  arched, 
possesses  a  clear  cytoplasm,  distinct  and  deeply  staining  chromatic 
nuclei,  and  well  defined  cell  outlines.     Beginning  in  the  medul- 
lary rays  with  a  low  columnar  type,  it  gradually  increases  in  height 
in  the  course  of  the  tubule  until,  in  the  papillary  zone,  the  epi- 
thelium acquires  a 
tall  columnar  form. 
The   clear   cyto- 
plasm and  distinct 
nuclear  membranes 
of  the  epithelintn 
of    the    collecting 
tubules   stand    out 
in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  granular   cyto- 
plasm and  the  even- 
ly distributed  chro- 
matin in  the  nuclei 
of  the  lining  cells 
in  the  secreting  por- 
tions of  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules. 

10.  The  Ducta  of 
S^llini  (Papillary 
Duds). — These  are 
the  wide  mouths 
of  the  uriniferons 
tubules  which  are 
formed  by  the  dicot- 
omous  union  of  the  collecting  tubules  and  which  empty  their 
secretion  into  the  renal  calyces  at  the  apex  of  the  Malpighian  pyra- 


Fia.  287* — Dcrrs  of  Bkllini  rx  ottuqtts  amd  lokoitu* 

DIVAL    BtOrifyS^    NEAR    THK    APEX    OT    A    MaLPIOIIIAI* 
FTRAMID  IN  THK  HI  ilAN  KIDNKT;  FftOM  TMB  FAFILLAlir 

lOjri   *>W  TOR   MKPFLLA. 

UeiQjiioiD  imd  eonin.    Photo,     k  4fiO. 
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mids.  They  are  lined  by  tall  columnar  cells  with  an  exception- 
ally clear  cytoplasm  which  has  an  aflSnity  for  the  basic  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  acid  class  of  dyes.  The  nuclei  are  spheroidal  or  ovoid 
in  shape  and  lie  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  cell.  At  their  termi- 
nation several  ducts  of  Bellini  frequently  open  into  a  common  de- 
pression or  foveola  which  is  lined  by  an  involution  of  the  layer  of 
transitional  epithelium,  derived  from  that  of  the  renal  calyx,  by 
which  the  free  papillary  portion  of  the  Malpighian  pyramid  is 
clothed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  entire  uriniferous  tubule,  from  the  capsule 
*of  Bowman  to  the  duct  of  Bellini,  is  a  continuous  tube  whose  epi- 
thelial wall,  supported  by  a  thin  homogeneous  basement  mem- 
brane varies  in  character  in  each  succeeding  portion.  Thus  the 
proximal  and  distal  convoluted  portions  and  the  ascending  limbs 
of  Henle's  loops  possess  a  granular,  rodded  or  striated,  acidophile, 
secreting  epithelium ;  the  capsule  of  Bowman  has  thin  cells  of  an 
endothelial  type;  the  descending  limb  and  loop  of  Henle  are 
lined  by  flattened  finely  granular  and  faintly  acidophile  epithe- 
lium ;  the  curved  and  straight  collecting  tubules  and  ducts  of 
Bellini  possess  a  clear  columnar  epithelium.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  the  several  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  occur 
in  different  topographical  subdivisions  of  the  kidney  and  that, 
therefore,  each  of  the  subdivisions  contains  only  certain  character- 
istic portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubule.    Thus  are  found  in  the — 

f  Malpighian  body. 
Neck  of  the  tubule. 
Cortical  Labyrinth.  ^  Proximal  convoluted  portion. 

Distal  convoluted  portion. 
Arched  collecting  portion. 

(  Spiral  portion  of  the  convoluted  tubule. 

Medullary  Rays •<  Ascending  limb  of  Henle's  tubule. 

(  Straight  collecting  portion. 

„  „  C  Descending  limb  of  Henle's  tubule. 

Boundary    Zone    of  \   ^         ,.      ,.    ,     *  „    i  »  x  u  i 


THE 


„  C  Descenaing  limb  or  llenie  s  tuouic 

LRY    Zone    of  \    .         ,.      ,.    ,     *  „    i  »  x  u  i 
.-  -(  Ascending  limb  of  Henle  s  tubule. 

Medulla 1^3.    .  i.x     n    .•         ^' 

\  Straight  collecting  portion. 

{Descending  limb  of  Henle's  tubule. 
Loop  of  Henle's  tubule. 
Straight  collecting  portion. 
Duct  of  Bellini. 
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The  following  tabular  resumi  may  be  of  service  by  emphasizing 
the  more  important  peculiarities  of  the  several  portions  of  the  uri- 
niferous  tubule. 


Portion  op  Tubclk. 


Mttlpighian  body. 

Neck. 

Proximal  convoluted. 

Spiral  portion  of  above. 

Descending  limb. 

Loop. 

Ascending  limb. 

Distal  convoluted. 

Arched  collecting. 
Straight  collecting. 

Duct  of  Bellini. 


Epithbliuii. 


Flattened,  endothelial. 

Changing  from  flattened 
to  low  columnar. 

Low  columnar,  granular, 
and  rodded. 

Low  columnar, granular, 
and  rodded. 

Low  cuboidal  or  flat- 
tened, granular. 

Varies;  like  either  the 
preceding  or  following. 

Cuboidal  or  low  colum- 
nar, granular,  imbri- 
cated. 

Low  columnar  or  pyram- 
idal, granular,  and 
rodded. 

Cuboidal,  clear  cyto- 
I)lasm,  dark  nucleus. 

Cuboidal,  changing  to 
columnar. 

Cuboidal,  tall  columnar. 


LocATioir. 


Cortical  labyrinth. 
Cortical  labyrinth. 
Cortical  labyrinth. 
Medullary  rays  of  cortex. 

Medulla  (boundary  and 
papillaiV  zones). 

Medulla  (boundary  and 
papillary  zones). 

Boundary  zone  of  me- 
dulla and  medullary 
rays  of  cortex. 

Cortical  labyrinth. 

Cortical  labyrinth. 

Medullary  rays  of  cortex, 
and  both  zones  of  me- 
dulla. 

Papillary  zoneof  medulla. 


BLOOD  SUPPLY.— The  kidney  receives  its  blood  supply  from 
the  renal  artery,  which,  as  it  enters  the  hilum,  divides  into  two  sets 
of  principal  brandies,  of  which  the  ventral  set  supply  one-fourth, 
the  dorsal  set  tliree-fourtlis  of  the  renal  substance.  These  princi- 
pal brandies,  the  arferiw  propriw  renales^  are  embedded  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  hilum  and  follow  the  walls  of  the  infundi- 
bula  and  calyces,  upon  wliich  they  lie,  thus  reaching  the  columns 
of  Bertini  between  the  renal  calyces.  Here  they  enter  the  cortical 
substance  and  divide,  each  branch  passing  in  a  curved  or  arched 
manner  beneath  the  base  of  the  adjacent  Malpighian  pyramids. 
Tliese  vessels  form  an  incomplete  arterial  arcade  which  lies  in  the 
margin  of  the  cortex  at  the  outer  border  of  the  medullary  bound- 
ary zone. 

From  the  arterial  arcade,  branches  are  given  to  the  medullary 
tissue  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  cortical  substance.  Those  branches  which  enter  the 
medulla  are  slender  vessels  which  pursue  a  characteristically 
straight  course  between  the  parallel  tubules  of  this  region  and  are 
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known  aa  the  urterim  reciw.  They  branch  freely  at  acute  angles 
and  form  f  rich  capillary  plexus  in  the  boundary  zone,  the  longest 
of  the  vessels  reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  this  region  to  supply 
a  legs  abundant  plexus  to 
the  papillary  zone  of  the 
medulla. 

The  cortical  branches 
of  the  arterial  arcades 
are  vessels  of  considera- 
ble size  which  enter  the 
labyrinth  between  the 
medullary  rays  and  aa 
iiiferlobulnr  arteries  pass 
toward  the  surface  of  the  f, 
organ*  a  few  of  the  long- 
eat  branches  reaching 
the  fibrons  capsule  with 
whose  vessel e  they  anas- 
tomose. Throughout 
their  whole  course  the 
interlobular  arteries  give 
off  numerous  short 
branches,  which  leave  the 
parent  stem  at  a  broad 
angle,  and  pass  directly 
to  a  Malpighian  body  as 
the  nffenni  artery  to  its 
glomerulus.  Here  it  sup- 
plies the  capillary  plexus 
in  the  manner  already 
described  (page  341). 

Certain  of  the  affer- 
ent arteries  are  peculiar 
in  that  (1)  they  give  off  small  branches  which  supply  capillariefl 
directly  to  the  tortuous  tubules  of  the  renal  labyrinth ;  and  (2) 
they  occasionally  form  a  small  rete  minibile  before  they  reach  the 
glomerulus.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  branches  of  the 
interlobular  arteries,  however,  pas»  directly  to  the  glomeruli.  The 
capilhiries  of  the  glomerulus  reunite  to  form  an  efferent  vessel 
which,  after  leaving  the  Malpighian  body,  promptly  breiiks  into  a 
aecond  capillary  piexni  about  the  adjacent  tubules. 
d4 
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Fio. 


&&S.^Titi  pifrrKiDTioir  or  tus  lxit  itxirAL 

ABTBRT. 

Of  the  Kxx  iiteHe  propruia  r«na]e&,  five  enter  la 
front  of  Wxn  miiirl  ptOvu,  »nid«  tfinir  upon  the  waU  of 
lh<^  CAlyotis,  ;irv  dblrihukHl  from  die  artc'riul  arcade 
to  l>oUi  istifitiiL  ftiiti  uieiiulU.  «»  ureter;  6,  rermi  ar- 
tery ;  c,  Arturiiin  propriit  rvnalcas ;  <i,  the  dark  border 
U  the  cortcjc,  witluQ  which  b  tlie  lii^bter  niodulhL 
( AHor  BrOde)«  ftom  Sjsfmonowicz  and  MticC«llmii.) 
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The  efferent  Tesselg  of  those  glomeruli  which  lie  in  that  pcwn- 
tioo  of  the  cortex  adjoining  the  medulla,  frequently  pass  to  the 
boundary  zone  of  the  latter  region  where  they  form  the  arte- 
Tim  recti©  epuriae  which,  though  lacking  a  true  arterial  strucinrB 
— they  poBsees  no  circular  muscle  fibres  (Ludwig  ♦) — ^parsoe  the 


.< 


JX 
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Fio.  SS^*— Fbom  rax  ooirrjtz  ow  tiik  uvmam  xmirir. 
The  blood  vosseU  bare  been  iujcctod  jiud  appear  dnrk.    A  miMlaMiay  nf  and  tlio 
ikljiictiut  lAbynntli  U  Included,     o,  medullary  r&y;  b^  a  g^lomemlud  in  ihe  iabfrimJu 
ModorAtelr  mAgolflod.    (After  Disse.) 

same  course  as  the  true  arteriffi  rectje  and  assist  the  latter  in  sup. 
pljing  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  medulla.  The  medullary  C4ipil- 
laries,  like  those  of  the  medullary  rays  in  the  cortex,  form  a  net- 
work with  elongated  meshes  which  surround  the  parullel  tubules 
of  this  region.  The  capillaries  of  the  cortical  labyrinth, being  dis- 
tributed among  irregular  tortuous  tubules,  possess  a  more  polyg. 
onal  mesh* 


*  Stricker*s  Handbook,  voL  ii. 
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the  minute  venules  which  return  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
about  the  tubules  of  the  renal  cortex. 

Arriving  at  the  border  of  the  medulla,  but  still  embedded  in 
the  cortical  substance^  the  interlobular  veins  turn  sharply,  at 
nearly  right  angles  to  their  former  course,  and  by  free  anasto- 
moses form  a  venous  arcade^  which  receives  the  venw  rectcB  coming 
from  the  capillary  plexuses  of  the  medulla,  and  at  the  border  of 
the  Malpighian  ,pyramid  enters  a  column  of  Bertini  to  unite  with 
similar  vessels  coming  from  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  pyramids. 
The  union  of  these  vessels  forms  large  venous  trunks  which  leave 
the  cortical  columns  of  Bertini,  in  company  with  the  arteries,  as 
the  vencB  proprim  renales.  They  enter  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  hilum,  traverse  the  wall  of  the  calices,  infundibula,  and  renal 
pelvis,  and  finally  unite  to  form  the  renal  vein. 

Table  showing  the  ooune  of  the  renal  circulation. 

Benal  artery  ^  Renal  Tein 

1         ~r 

Arterlae  propriae  rcnalea  Venae  propriae  renales 

i  f 

Arterial  arcade  Venous  arcade 

^    X  /   \ 

Interlobular  arteriea  Artenae  rectae        Venae  rectao       Interlobular  veins 


Capillaries  of  medulla  /  * 


Venae  stellulae       \ 
Agerent  artery  to  Malpighian  body         "\,^^  I  \ 

Capillaries  of  the  cortical  labyririth 
Capillaries  of  the  glomeruli  , 


\ 


Efferent  vessel  from  Malpighian  body 

The  venae  rectae  are  peculiar  in  their  typically  straight  course, 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  their  endothelium  are  extremely 
long,  so  long,  indeed,  as  frequently  to  present  a  somewhat  fibrous 
appearance,  the  elongated  axis  of  the  cell  being  parallel  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  vessel. 

The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  lum- 
bar, phrenic,  and  suprarenal  arteries,  which  form  a  rich  capillary 
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plexus.  These  Tessela  anastomose  with  the  termiiml  branches  of 
the  intcTlobiikr  arteries  of  the  kidney  in  the  nianner  above  de- 
flcribed,  a  fact  wliich  acquires  surgical  importance  from  its  relation 
to  the  estiibliBhraent  of  a  collateral  circulation. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  maybe  useful  aa  b,  resume  of 
the  more  important  paths  in  the  course  of  the  renal  circulation. 
In  it  the  names  of  the  several  vessels  are  arranged  in  order  and 
the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  blood  current. 

LympliaticB. — The  renal  lyniphaties  consist  of  a  suporfieial  set 
which  forms  plexuses  in  the  perirenal  fat  and  deeper  layers  of 
the  capsule,  and  a  deep  set  which  supplies  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organ.  These  two  sets  of  lymphatic  vessels  are  in  communi- 
cation by  frequent  anastomoses.  The  vessels  of  the  superficial  set 
convey  their  lymph  to  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  lumbar  region* 
The  deep  renal  lymphatics  accom- 
pany the  arteries  and  veins  throughout 
their  course.  They  form  narrow  cleft- 
like  vessels  of  irregular  caliber  in  the 
scanty  interstitial  tissue  between  the 
uriniferous  tubules  of  both  cortex  and 
medulla.  These  vessels  are  relatively 
few  in  number.  They  converge  to  the 
hilum  of  the  organ  where  they  pass  to 
the  nearby  lymphatic  glands- 
Nerves* — The  nerves  of  the  kidney 
are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. They  form  a  ganglionated  plexus 
in  the  connective  tissue  about  the  renal 
pelvis.  From  this  plexus  fibres  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  blood  vessels  of  the  cap- 
sule and  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ. 
The  latter  accompany  the  blood  vessels, 
distributing  their  fibres  to  the  walls  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  and  to  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules  of  both  cortex  and  medulla. 
The  parenchymal  branches  form  an 
"epilemmal  plexus"  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  about  all  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  (von 
Smiruow*).    From  this  plexus  fibrils  pierce  the  membrana  propria 
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and  anastonioso  to  form  a  **  hjpolemmal  plerag '^  about  the  ba^e 
df  the  eiiithelial  cells.  Terminal  fibrils  penetrate  between  the 
epithelial  cells  where  they  form  minute  end  knobs. 

THE  JBXCUETOEY   FASSAQE8  OF  THE  KIDNIBT 

These  passages  include  the  renal  pelyis,  the  ureters,  the  nritimry 
bladder  and  the  urethra.  All  of  these  portions  possess  certaui 
common  characteristics.  They  have  three  coats,  mucous,  mctscnlar, 
and  fibrona,  and  are  lined  by  a  common  type  of  epithelium, 
tioiml,  which  extends  from  the  renal  pelvis  to  the  prostatic  ]  .  ___: 
of  the  urethra, 

EENAL  PELVIS  AND  URETERS.— The  mucosa  of  the  renal 
pelvis  and  ureter  is  lined  by  tnuisitional  epiiheliuni  which  rests 
upon  a  fibrous  tunica  propria.    The  epithelium  (see  Fig.  28^  pttge 


FlO.     21»2  — *   AST    Of     THE     FtLVla,     1NFL1MDIBU1.\    ANt»     CALTCEf     OF    THE     ltlH?CIlYft     OF     A 

MAK,  ehowinBT  the  oxpaiiHion  of  tlic  ureter,  the  ^subdivision  of  iJic  pclvU,  »fid  th^ 
concave  facals  by  which  the  callees  fit  over  the  tiplec!«  of  the  MAlpigtiiiin  pymiuidA. 
(After  FtAUchJ 

29)  coufiists  of  several  cell  layers,  of  whieh  the  superficial  is  formed 
by  broad  cuboidal  eolls^or  thick  flattened  plates,  whose  form  varies 
with  the  state  of  distention  of  the  organ^  and  whose  deep  surfaces 
are  indented  bj  the  rounded  ends  of  the  pear-shaped  cells  which 
form  the  deeper  layers.  The  deepest  cells  are  smaller  and  are 
irregularly  spheroidal  in  shape.  Tljey  are  firmly  attached  to  the 
underlying  connective  tissue  which  here  and  there  projects  into 
the  epithelial  layer  carrying  with  it  the  most  superficial  capillary 
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membrane  U  thrown  into  nnmerons  deep  folds  or  rugae  which  in 
the  ureter  have  a  longitudinal  direction.  Irreguhir  folds  or  invagi- 
nations of  the  epithelium  occur  in  the  renal  pelvis  and  have  been 
descritted  as  glands,  but  true  secreting  glands  are  not  found.  Occa- 
sional Ivmphatic  corpuscles  occur  in  the  mucosa,  and  small  lym- 
phatic niiMJules  have  also  been  found  (VTeichselbanm  ^)  but  can  not 
be  regarded  as  of  constant  occurrence.  The  mucosa  becomes 
graduallv  thinner  as  it  is  traced  through  the  infnndibula  and 
caliees  and  is  reflected  upon  the  surface  of  the  Malpighian 
pyramids. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  tireter  consists  of  a  well-defined  layer 
of  eiroular  fibres  within  which  are  many  discrete  bundles  of  longi- 
tudinal smooth  muscle.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  ureter  a  third 
lavf r.  wliose  fibres  also  have  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  found  out- 
side the  circular  fibres.  In  this  portion  of  the  ureter,  therefore, 
the  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  layers,  an  inner  longitudinal, 
middk'  circular,  and  outer  longitudinal. 

In  the  renal  pelvis  and  caliees  the  muscular  coat  becomes  pro- 
gressively thinner  toward  the  renal  substance,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  Malpighian  pyramid  consists  chiefly  of  circular  fibres  which 
are  slightly  thickened  to  form  a  **ring  muscle '^  about  the  base  of 
the  pyramid. 

The  outer  fibrous  coat  of  the  ureter  consists  of  areohir  tissue 
which  bk-nds  with  that  of  the  surrounding  parts.  In  the  renal 
pelvis  this  coat  bccnincs  continuous  with  the  connectiFe  tissue 
capsule  of  the  kidney. 

Blood  Supply. — The  larger  blood  vessels  lie  in  the  outer  fibrous 
coat  and  distribute  branches  to  the  muscular  coat  and  to  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  latter  they  form  a  superficial  capillary 
plexus  which  is  in  unusually  intimate  relation  with  the  deeper 
cells  of  the  lining  epithelium. 

Tlie  Jiiniphatirs  begin  in  an  intramuscular  plexus  and,  by  scanty 
vessels,  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucosa.  They  pass  to  larger 
vessels  in  the  outer  coat,  which  possess  valves,  and  convey  the 
lynij)h  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nervt'S  form  a  coarse  plexus  in  the  outer  fibrous  coat  which 
contains  many  small  ganglia.  From  this  plexus  motor  fibres  are 
distributed  to  the  muscular  layers,  and  sensory  fibres  to  the  mucosa. 
The  latter  form  a  plexus  beneath  the  epithelium  from  which  ter- 
minal fibres  pass  to  end  by  minute  end  brushes  in  the  connective 

♦  Allg.  Wiener  ined.  Zcit.,  IWl. 
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any  portion  of  the  excretory  passages  and  as  a  result  of  infiamma' 
tory  changes  not  only  the  superficial  cells  but  also  the  deeper  p^r- 
shaped  cells  may  be  desquamatecU 

The  character  of  the  epithelium  raries  with  the  collapse  and 
distention  of  the  organ.    When  empty  the  mucous  membrane  is 
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Fi».  295. — Thk  mucosa  of  a  child's  bla[}[>sr  m  tii*  *>oKTHAiriii»  statb  or  ttui 

OROAir. 

«H«,  Kad  a'-a\  tmnsitiotial  epithelium ;  h,  flbro-muficnlar  Uaeuo  of  Uie  muoota.    Hemt^ 
tain  and  co^tin.    Photow     m  S16. 

tlirown  into  deep  folds  or  rugffi  whose  surface  also  presents  sec- 
ondary folds  of  irregular  direction.  The  epithelial  layer  is  rela- 
tively thick,  and  is  thicker  on  the  sides  of  the  folds  than  upon 
either  their  apices  or  bases  where  the  folding  of  the  epithelinni 
increases  the  tension  of  its  cells.  When  the  organ  is  distended, 
the  folds  are  more  or  less  completely  obliterated,  the  epithelial 
layer  is  much  thinned,  often  until  it  appears  to  consist  of  no  more 
than  a  double  layer  of  cells,  and  its  cells  become  much  broader 
and  relatively  much  thinner  than  in  the  collapsed  or  empty  con* 
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dition.  Hence  the  transitional  variety  of  epithelium,  by  which 
the  organ  is  lined,  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
elasticity  of  its  cells. 

The  mucous  membrane,  except  near  the  urethral  orifice,  con- 
tains no  secreting  glands.  In  this  location,  however,  the  bladder 
of  adult  man  contains  a  few  small  mucous  secreting  glands,  lined 
by  columnar  cells  (KoUiker).    These  are  not  present  in  infancy. 

The  tunica  propria  resembles  that  of  the  ureter  and  is  loosely 
united  to  the  muscular  coat.  This  latter  layer  is  formed  by  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  smooth  muscle.  It  varies  much  in  thickness 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  organ,  being  relatively  thick 
when  the  viscus  is  empty  and  very  thin  when  it  is  completely  dis- 
tended. In  most  portions  three  indistinct  layers  can  be  observed, 
a  middle  thick  layer  of  circular  fibres,  and  an  inner  and  outer 
longitudinal  layer.  The  outer  longitudinal  muscle  is  most  dis- 
tinct on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  organ. 

The  outermost  coat  of  the  bladder  consists  of  areolar  tissue, 
having  very  broad  meshes ;  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder 
this  coat  blends  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  adjacent  organs* 
Over  the  fundus  of  the  organ  its  outer  fibrous  coat  is  covered  by 
the  peritoneum,  the  connective  tissue  of  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  bladder ;  it  is  clothed  by  the 
peritoneal  endothelium. 

The  vascular  and  nerve  supply  of  the  bladder  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  ureter.  The  larger  blood  vessels  occur  in  the  outer 
fibrous  coat,  whence  they  distribute  branches  to  the  muscular  coat 
and  mucous  membrane.  Many  small  ganglia  are  also  found  in  the 
outer  coat,  and  motor  and  sensory  nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
musculature  and  to  the  epithelium  and  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucosa,  as  in  the  ureter. 

THE  FEMALE  ITBETHBA«— The  mucosa  of  the  female  ure- 
thra is  lined  by  a  variable  type  of  epithelium.  Being  continuous 
with  the  mucosa  of  the  bladder,  the  epithelium  of  the  urethra  is 
at  first  of  the  transitional  variety,  but  as  it  approaches  the  meatus 
this  is  changed  to  a  stratified  squamous  type  which  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  vestibule.  In  certain  individuals  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  midportion  of  the  urethra  are  much  elongated  and 
assume  an  irregular  stratified  columnar  type. 

The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  tunica  propria  of  dense  areolar 
connective  tissue  whose  outer  portion  blends  with  a  looser  con- 
nective tissue  which  contains  many  broad  venous  channels  and 
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foriijs  »  sort  of  spongy  erectile  tissue.  This  erectile  coat  is  enr- 
rouiidod  by  a  thin  mnscalar  coat  whose  innermost  fibres,  longi- 
tudiual  in  direction,  are  continued  outward  to  the  maatiu;  aod 
whose  outer  circular  fibres,  deficient  toward  the  meatus,  iiro  afkm 
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KuK  5Ji»<i,— Tn^xRKt'Tiojf  or  this  fkmali  mmnu* 

il,  irliiluUIko  ilivortknilum ;  «y  tmrthml  eptthcHurti ;  L,  urcOiral  lumoii;  m,  •tiiatid 
fik^^  i^r  tbci  uivthrik!  nituelo ;  «,  ott!>ctile  tlstiiie  of  the  tunit^  proprlfi,  coDtJtinlin^  **»ftfiy 
v«i^m!i  «|Mct|«  «iul  suiticth  mu«olt*  Abrv««     x  10.    (AfUr  Rullikcr.) 

alightly  thicktniod  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  form  an  indis- 
tluct  uphinoter  urethm^  muscle.  This  coat  contains  occasional 
utrtntt  ^  ^'  fibrt»«.     The  female  urethra  is  scantily  supplied 

with  ^'  .:  ^'hindi*  which  open  near  the  meatus  and  supply  a 

tCHUty  muooiil  »tecn'tion. 

THK  MALE  TTRETKIIA.— The  male  urethra  conducts  the 
urino  friuH  the  bhfcdilcr  to  the  fiurface,  its  course  being  through 
tlie  axis  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  penis  (Fig.  207).  The 
eharaoter  of  its  epithelium  is  Tariable,  not  only  in  its  successire 
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portions,  but  it  is  also  subject  to  great  individual  yariation,  and 
like  that  of  the  bladder  and  ureter  changes  its  appearance  accord- 
ing as  the  canal  is  collapsed  or  distended.  In  the  first  or  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra  the  epithelium  is  of  the  transitional 
type ;  in  the  membranous  and  penile  portion  its  superficial  cells 
are  elongated  so  that  the  epithelium  usually  acquires  a  stratified 
columnar  form ;  near  the  meatus  the  type  is  again  exchanged  for 
a  stratified  squamous  epithelium  which  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  glans  penis. 

The  tunica  propria  of  the  urethra  consists  of  areolar  tissue  in 
which  are  embedded  the  small  branched  tubulo-acinar  glands  of 
Littr6,  lined  by  columnar,  mucous  secreting  cells.  The  mucosa 
also  contains  frequent  lacunar  invaginations  of  the  epithelium, 
and  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  rugae,  its  lumen  being  obliterated 
except  when  distended  by  the  passage  of  urine. 

The  tunica  propria,  and  especially  that  portion  which  is  dis- 
tant from  the  urethral  canal,  is  permeated  by  the  thin-walled 
broad  venous  spaces  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum. The  septa  between  these  venous  spaces,  in  addition  to  the 
dense  areolar  tissue  of  which  they  chiefly  consist,  contain  many 
bundles  of  longitudinal  smooth  muscle.  In  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  urethra  circular  muscle  flbres  are  also  found  in  the  outer 
part  of  this  coat,  and  near  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  they  are  some- 
what thickened  to  form  the  sphincter  urethras.  Moreover,  the 
corpus  spongiosum  is  invested  with  a  thick  sheath  of  dense 
fibrous  connective  tissue. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  MALE  SEPHODUOTIVB  OBOANB 

These  organs  include  the  penis  and  the  testes,  together  with 
their  acces^ry  glands  and  the  excretory  ducts  which  connect  the 
testes  with  the  urethral  canal.  The  excretory  ducts  include  the 
epididymis,  vas  deferens,  seminal  vesicles,  and  ejacnlatory  dnotSp 
and  with  their  termination  in  the  urethra  there  are  connected  the 
ducts  of  the  prostate  gland  and  the  glands  of  Cowper,  whose 
secretion  mixes  with  that  of  the  testes  to  form  the  semen.  The 
male  urethra  serves  the  douhle  function  of  a  uro-genital  eanaL 

THE  PENIS 

The  penis  consists  of  three  masses  of  erectile  tissue,  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa  j^enis  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  or  carpus  caver- 
iiosum  urethrw^  which  are  firmly  united  by  fibrous  and  areolar 
tissue.  The  outer  cutaneous  surface  is  loosely  attached  over  the 
body  of  the  organ ;  its  structure  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  skin  of  other  parts.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  re- 
markable for  tlie  extreme  looseness  of  its  areolae  and  the  absence  of 
fat.  In  the  ghms  penis  the  epithelial  covering,  which  is  contin- 
uous with  the  j)repuc'ial  epidermis,  is  firmly  united  to  the  under- 
lying erectile  tissue. 

Each  cori)us  cavernosum  is  invested  witli  a  thick  sheath  of  very 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  innlva  alhftf/i/iea,  in  which  are  many  elastic 
fibres.  From  the  inner  surface  of  this  fibrous  coat  connective  tis- 
sue septa,  the  trabeculaj,  pass  in  all  directions  and  form  a  reticular 
framework  whose  fibrous  bands  contain  many  smooth  muscle  fibres. 
Ill  the  meshes  of  this  framework  are  characteristic  broad  venous 
sinuses  which  possess  no  true  wall  otlier  than  their  endothelial 
lining.  In  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  organ  the  blood  sinuses  are 
completely  collai)sed,  their  walls  are  in  contact,  and  their  lumen 
almost  obliterated,  which  gives  them  the  appeanince  of  mere  slits 
in  the  dense  connective  tissue  of  the  cavernous  body.  When  dis* 
806 
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through  the  capillariea  and  into  the  venules  may  not  enter  the 
venous  sinuses, — a  direction  which  is  aasiimed  by  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  organ.     The 

deeper  venous  plesu«  communi- 
cates freely  with  the  venoufl 
sinuses  so  that  the  least  oh- 
8t ruction  to  the  usual  venous 
outflow  diverts  the  circulation 
through  these  channels* 

The  helicine  arteries  are  con- 
fined to  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis  where  they  are  most  abnn* 
dant  near  the  root  of  the  organ. 
The  arterioles  from  which  they 
are  derived  end  hy  arborization 
in  the  connective  tissue  frame- 
work, their  terminal  twigs  en- 
tering fibrous  processes  which 
project  into  the  venous  sinuses 
aud  are  frequently  bound  down 
by  delicate  fibrous  bands  which 
unite  their  extremity  to  the 
wall  of  the  sinus  and  produce 
the  characteristic  looped  con- 
dition when  the  villus-like  projection  is  distended  by  the  injection 
of  its  arteriole.  When  partially  injected  the  lielicine  arteries 
appear  to  end  Mindly,  but  when  completely  diatended  they  pour 
their  contents  into  the  venons  sinuses. 

The  venous  spaces  at  the  periphery  of  the  erectile  body  are 
relatively  narrow  and  the  intervening  trabeculaa  are  thick  j  toward 
the  axis  of  the  body  the  sinuaes  become  broader  and  occupy  a 
relatively  greater  portion  of  the  tissue.  Here,  also,  their  long 
axis,  except  in  the  corpus  spongioaum,  frequently  lies  in  the  trans- 
verse axis  of  the  penis.  The  tunica  albuginea  and  trabeculae  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum  are  formed  by  less  dense  connective  tissue  than 
is  found  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  their  venous  spaces 
are  not  so  broad.  The  broad  auterior  end  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum forms  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  glana  penis,  being  only 
indented  beneath  the  corona  by  the  conical  anterior  end  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis  which  in  this  part  are  blended  together 
to  form  a  single  median  mass*    The  urethral  canal  occupies  the 
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eoslD.     X  leo.    (After  K6Uiker.) 
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axis  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  from  its  bulb  forward  to  the  urinary 
meatus  at  the  tip  of  the  glans  penis.  This  canal  has  already  beuu 
SLifficiuntly  described  in  the  precedi^ig  chapter. 

The  skin  of  the  glana  penis  is  peculiar  io  the  relatively  moist 
character  of  ita  epidermis  and  the  consequent  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  its  superficial  horny  layer*  Its  dermal  papilla?  are  con- 
gpicuQttsly  developed.  lu  the  region  of  the  corona  the  derma 
contains  a  ring  of  large  sebaceous  glands,  the  glands  of  Tyson^ 
which  open  on  the  free  epithelial  surface.  Their  secretion  forms 
the  Htnegmu^  a  peculiarly  odoriferous  sebum. 
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Fici.  299,— Tiiii  fci  II.  runs. 

HMjoiiUi  mii»cJc  anil  vanculnr  eonn<:ctivc  tIfMiuo,     k  m.    (A<W  KoUtkc'r.) 

T}ie  nerves  of  the  penis  are  abundantly  FU]>pIied  with  special 
nerve  end  organs.  In  the  skin  they  form  free  varicose  endings 
among  the  epithelial  cella,  and  are  connected  with  tactile  corpus- 
cles of  MeisBuer  in  the  dermal  papillie.  Deeper  in  the  skin  are 
many  end  bulbs  of  Kniuse,  while  still  deeper  are  the  peculiar 
genital  corpuscles.  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  also  found  in  the 
loose  connective  tissue  and  in  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  corpora 
cavemosa.  Nerve  fibres  are  abundantly  supplied  to  the  walls  of 
the  blood  yessela. 
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contains  the  fluid  secretions  of  the  accessory  genital  glands  and 
many  coarse  protoplasmic  semmal  granules.  When  first  formed 
the  spermatozoa  are  motionless,  hnt  when  the  secretion  of  the 
testes  is  diluted  with  the  secretions  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and 
prostate  they  become  very  active  and  re- 
tain their  motility  for  a  long  time  even 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  spermatozoa  are  flagellate  bodies 
which  consist  of  a  head,  a  middle  piece, 
and  a  tail.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  is 
a  composite  structure.  The  head  of  the 
human  spermatozoon  is  an  ovoid  body 
about  4.5  to  5  fi  long,  3  to  3.5  fi  broad,  and 
0.5  to  1  /A  thick.  When  seen  "  on  the  flat " 
(surface  view)  its  outline  is  oval  but  when 
viewed  in  proflle  it  has  a  pyriform  shape. 
It  is  united  to  the  middle  piece  by  a  slight- 
ly constricted  neck  and  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity forms  a  blunt  point  analogous  to 
the  "  lance  "  of  the  spermatosomes  of  cer- 
tain of  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  head 
of  the  human  spermatozoon  consists  of 
two  distinct  portions,  a  posterior  solid 
mass  of  chromatin  which  stains  deeply 
with  nuclear  dyes,  and  an  anterior  clear 
portion  or  head  cap.  This  head  cap  in 
some  of  the  mammalian  species  contains 
a  rounded  chromatic  body,  the  acrosome. 

At  the  posterior  pole  of  the  nuclear 
chromatin,  where  it  joins  the  middle  piece, 
is  a  small  dark  dot,  the  inner  centrosonie^ 
from  which  the  axial  filament^  beginning 
with  a  minute  end  knob,  is  continued  backward  through  the  mid- 
dle and  tail  pieces  and  is  inclosed  by  a  delicate  cytoplasmic  en- 
velope. At  the  tip  of  the  tail  piece  the  axial  flbre  is  no  longer 
surrounded  by  cytoplasm  but  projects  as  a  naked  end  piece.  The 
flagellum  varies  in  diameter  from  a  breadth  of  about  1  /a  in  the 
middle  piece,  to  the  immeasurably  delicate  end  piece ;  in  length  it 
is  about  45  to  50  /i. 

In  the  spermatozoa  of  the  lower  animals  still  other  structures 
may  be  demonstated  in  the  flagellum^  chief  among  which  are  (1) 


Fio.   801.  — Spebmatosoicm 
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the  spiral  cytoplasmic  fin  of  the  flattened  spermatozoa  of  amphib- 
ians, whose  border  contains  a  second  filament,  the  marginal  fibre ; 
(2)  the  faintly  cArofnatic  ring  or  spiral  which  sometimes  ocenrs 
near  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  piece 
or  entwined  about  its  axial  filament.  These 
structures  have  not,  however,  been  demon- 
strated in  the  spermatosomes  of  man. 

The   spermatozoa   may   be    regarded   as 
metamorphosed  germ  cells  which   arise  by 
the  direct  transformation  of  the  spermatidis 
in  the  seminiferous  tubules  of  the  testicle. 
As  a  result  of  this  transformation,  so  far  as 
has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  spermatid  becomes  the  chromatic 
body  or  nucleus  of  the  spermatozoon :  the 
centrosome  of  the  spermatid,  usually  double, 
enters  the  middle  piece,  the  inner  centrosome 
forming  the  end  knob  of  the  axial  filament, 
the  outer  centrosome  either  forming  the  ring 
body  of  the  middle  piece  or,  like  the  inner, 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  end  knob 
and  axial  filament ;  the  arcoplasm  (attraction 
sphere,  idiosome  of  Meves)  leaves  the  centro- 
somes  of  the  spermatid  and  in  part  at  least 
wanders  around  the  nucleus  to  the  opposite 
pole  where  it  forms  the  acrosome,  the   re- 
mainder of  the  arcoplasm  probably  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  cytoplasmic  por- 
tion of  the  middle  piece :  the  axial  filament 
arises  under  the  influence  of  the  centrosomes 
(Meves*)   or   possibly  by  the  direct  trans- 
formation of  the  outer  of  these  bodies  (Korfp,f 
Suzuki  I) :  and  finally,  the  envelope  of  the 
tail  piooo,  and  probably  also  that  of  the  middle  piece,  arises  by 
the  direct  tnuisformation  of  a  part  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  sperma- 
tid; the  remaining  portion  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  spermatid 
does  not  enter  into  tlie  structure  of  the  spermatozoon  but  is  sepa- 
rately cast  off  and  degenerates. 

♦  Aix'h.  f.  mik.  Anat..  1807.  t  Ibid.,  1899. 

I  Anat.  Anz.,  1898. 
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THE  TESTIS  {TesHcU) 

Each  testis  is  inclosed  within  a  serous  sac,  its  tunica  vaginalis^ 
whose  visceral  layer  is  closely  applied  to  the  organ.  Its  parietal 
layer  forms  a  lining  membrane  for  the  scrotum,  within  which  the 
testicle  is  suspended.  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  developed  as  an 
invagination  of  the  peritoneum  and  is  a  true  serous  membrane. 
Its  visceral  endothelium  rests  upon  a  dense  connective  tissue  layer, 
the  tunica  albuginea^  which  serves  as  a  capsule  for  the  organ. 
The  deep  surface  of  the  membrane  contains  many  blood  vessels 
which  are  held  in  place  by  a  somewhat  looser  type  of  connective 
tissue ;  hence  this  innermost  coat  is  frequently  termed  the  tunica 
vasculosa  testis. 

At  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  its  connective  tissue  cap- 
sule presents  a  considerable  thickening  which  indents  the  organ 
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Fig.  808.— The  tksticli  with  its  ststeic  of  ipfirxnt  pabsaou. 
Natural  rIzo.    (After  Toldt.) 

and  extends  well  into  its  interior  to  form  the  mediastinum  testis 
or  body  of  Highmore,  in  which  are  the  ducts  of  the  rete  testis. 
From  the  mediastinum  testis  fibrous  septa  radiate  in  all  directions 
to  become  continuous  at  the  surface  of  the  organ  with  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  tunica  albuginea.    Thus  the  organ  is  sub- 
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interstitial  tissue  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  many  pecul- 
iar ovoid  interstitial  cells  of  large  size,  whose  significance  is  not  yet 
determined.  They  contain  a  large  nacleus  which  has  a  distinct 
nuclear  membrane,  a  reticular  chromatin  network^  and  many 
karyosmes.    Their  cytoplasm  is  reticular  and  finely  vacuolated. 

The  seminiferous  tubules  begin  at  the  periphery  of  the  organ 
with  either  a  blind  extremity  or  very  frequently  a  peripheral  loop 
formed  by  the  anastomosis  of  adjacent  tubes.  They  pursue  their 
way  through  the  lobule  in  an  extremely  tortuous  manner  {tortuous 
or  serpentine  tubule)^  and  finally  near  the  apex  of  the  lobule 
become  relatively  straight  (tubuli  recti).  They  then  enter  the 
mediastinum  and  by  frequent  anastomoses  form  the  rete  testis. 
The  tortuous  portion  of  the  seminiferous  tubule  is  relatively  long, 
its  straight  portion  very  short.  It  is  the  former  which  is  of  the 
greater  physiological  importance  and  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  true  seminiferous  tubule,  for  it  is  here  that  the  spermatozoa, 
the  essential  elements  of  the  semen,  are  produced.  The  straight 
tubules  mark  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  excretory  ducts  which 
include  the  ductuli  efferentes,  epididymis,  vas  deferens,  ejactula- 
tory  duct,  and  urethra. 

The  tortuous  seminiferous  tubules  are  lined  by  a  peculiar  form 
of  epithelium,  which,  since  it  consists  of  several  layers  of  sphe- 
roidal ceils,  might  be  described  as  a  stratified  spheroidal  type. 
The  tubule  is  invested  by  a  very  delicate  tunica  propria  upon 
whose  homogeneous  basement  membrane  the  epithelium  rests. 

The  cells  of  the  lining  epithelium  are  divisible  into  three 
types,  which  are  from  without  inward :  1,  a  single  layer  of  small 
cuboidal  spermatogonia  ;  2,  one  or  two  rows  of  very  large  spermor 
tocytes  ;  3,  and  three  to  five  rows  of  spheroidal  spermatids.  Besides 
these  &  fourth  type  of  cell  occurs  at  fairly  regular  intervals  in  the 
circumference  of  the  tubule ;  these  are  the  so-called  SertoWs  cells. 
These  last  cells  are  of  columnar  form,  rest  upon  the  membrana 
propria  and  extend  inward  for  a  variable  distance,  sometimes 
penetrating  as  far  as  the  innermost  cell  layers.  The  developing 
spermatozoa  are,  at  a  certain  stage,  intimately  united  with  the 
central  ends  of  the  Sertoli  cells,  the  resulting  group — a  supporting 
cell  of  Sertoli  with  its  attached  spermatozoa — forming  the  so- 
called  spermatoblasts  *  of  von  Ebner  \. 

*  Much  confusion  has  arisen  throuf^^h  the  use  of  thistenn  by  certain  authors 
as  synonymous  with  the  term  spermatid. 

f  Uutersuch.  a.  d.  Inst  f.  Physiol,  a.  Hist.,  Graz.,  1871. 
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The  four  types  of  epithelial  cells 
_,^        enumerated  above  may  also  be  con- 
r., i\f^^    sidered   as   typifjing  the  four  prin- 
-«    *^      cipal  stages  in  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  spermatozoa.    Spermato- 
genesis begins  with  the  spermatogonia 
which,    by    reproduction,    differen- 
tiation^  and  development,  pass  buq- 
Ji         cessively  through  the  sperm  at  oe>i,e, 
spermatid,  and  spermatoblust  stages 
to  finally  produce  the  mature  eper^ 
matozoa.     In  the  course  of  this  de- 
velopment   great    changes  are   pro- 
^'^'-'^    duced  in  the  character  of  the  lining 
^  epithelium,  each  of  the  several  cell 
types  presenting  many  intermediate 
phases  (Fig.  305),    Hence,  in  a  given 
^  lobule  of  the  testis,  tubules  may  be 
found  which  present  over  and  over 
"    again  all  of  the    snccessive  phases 
of  spermatogenesis,  and  scarcely  any 
two  neighboring  tubules,  nor  the  aue- 
cessive  portions  of  a  given  tubule, 
will  at  the   same   time  present  the 
same  phases  of  spermatogenesis.     It 
is  estimated  that  in  every  33  mm.  of 
the  length  of  a  tortuous  tubule  the 
several  phases  of  spermatogenesis  are 
repeated  {von  Ebner*). 

The  spermatogonia  are  small  cu- 
boid or  spheroidal  cells  which  rest 
upon  the  membrana  propria.  They 
have  an  ovoid  nucleus,  rich  in  chro- 
matin, and  a  small  amount  of  cyto- 
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plasm.  Their  cell  outlines  are  often  indistinct.  These  cells  by 
mitotic  division  produce  two  daughter  cells,  one  of  which  retains 
the  structure  and  position  of  the  mother  cell,  the  other  increases 
greatly  in  size  and,  assuming  a  more  central  position,  becomes  a 
spermatocyte.  The  subdivision  of  the  spermatogonium  marks  the 
initial  phase  of  spermatogenesis. 

The  spermatooyteii,  which  arise  by  the  division  of  the  sperma- 
togonia, are  large  cells.  Their  cytoplasm  is  finely  granular,  their 
nucleus  large,  and  its  rich  supply  of  chromatin  is  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  skein-like  manner.    Because  of  the  active  mitosis  oc- 
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Flo.  800.— Seminal  tubule  of  a  man  in  tranhectiun. 
a  and  6,  ititerHtitial  coHh,  thu  latter  eont^iining  ooarwi  grunuIeM  ;  Cy  connective  tissue 
cells;  rf,  tt  nuust-cell  of  the  connective  ti.HSuo.    Within  the  tubule  neveral  phusoH  of  sper- 
niatojfencKiH  arc  well  nhown.    Ilij^bly  inagnifled.    (Afler  Spangaro.) 

curring  in  these  cells  their  nuclear  membrane  is  usually  absent  or 
indistinct.  Mitotic  figures  are  frequently  observed  in  the  sperma- 
tocytes. As  a  rule  two  divisions,  resulting  in  two  generations, 
occur  in  these  cells;  hence  the  frequency  of  the  double  row  of 
large  spermatocytes. 
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Mitotic  diYiBion  of  the  cells  of  the  second  generation  or  inner 
row  of  spermatocytes  resultB  in  the  formation  of  two  spermatids. 
Hence  each  spermatocyte  of  the  first  order,  producing  two  sper- 
matocytes of  the  second  generation,  ultimately  forms  four  sper- 
matids, each  of  which  is  ttnally  transformed  into  a  spermatozoon* 
A  peculiar  fact  in  connection  with  this  process  is  that  in  one  of 
the  mitotic  divisions  of  the  spermatocyte  the  chromosomes  fail  to 
divide  in  the  ordinary  manner,  thus  producing  one-half  the 
usual  number  of  daughter  chromosomes.  This  results  iu  a  reduc- 
tion of  tlie  chromosomes  during  the  spermatocyte  stage  to  one- 
half  the  number  elsewhere  characteristic  of  the  species.  This 
"reduction"  iti  the  male  germ,  which  is  paralleled  in  the  female 
during  the  development  of  the  ovum,  is  of 
(  great  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  proc- 

A  esses  of  fertilization  and  maturation  of  the 

!|  germ  celL 

The  spermatids  formed  by  the  division  of 
the  second  gt'ueration  of  spermatocytes,  are 
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Ax  ttie  fonntttidti  of  spermntoeonies;  B^  dischaiyc  of  the  ftpermntosomes ;  C,  formation 
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OATnlQio  tetroxid ;  Jt,  fat  and  ^tainable  irnmuW ;  m^  boaemeiU  meiiibrttn<! ;  9^  HpermaUi- 
«oin«s ;  tCy  apermatooytea ;  »g^  spermato^DiiL,  in  mitosia  at  9^%  i^,  apemuitidjs ;  SLt  v«Ua 
of  Sertoli    8iimiuiln.     x  540.    (Alter  KOllikor.) 
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small  spheroidal  cells  with  little  cytoplasm  and  large  spherical 
nuclei.  Unlike  the  nucleus  of  the  spermatocytes,  that  of  the 
spermatid  has  a  well  defined  nuclear  membrane  and  its  chromatin 
is  distributed  in  irregular  karyosomes.  Mitosis  is  at  an  end ;  and 
each  spermatid  continues  its  development  by  direct  transformation 
into  a  spermatozoon.  At  first  the  spermatids  form  an  innermost 
group  of  independent  cells ;  later  they  arrange  themselves  about 
the  extremities  of  the  Sertoli  cells  to  which  they  become  firmly 
united.  In  this  way  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  sper- 
matoblast of  von  Ebner. 

The  Sertoli  oeUs  are  of  large  size  and  irregular  columnar  form. 
They  possess  an  ovoid  vesicular  nucleus  with  a  distinct  nuclear 
wall  and  prominent  nucleolus,  but  are  otherwise  poor  in  chromatin, 
a  fact  by  which  they  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  the  neigh- 
boring cells,  all  of  which  are  relatively  rich  in  nuclear  chromatin. 
The  cytoplasm  of  the  Sertoli  cell  is  finely  granular,  toward  the 
inner  extremity  often  somewhat  fibrillar ;  and  the  base  of  the  cell 
frequently  contains  minute  fat  droplets.  When  first  formed  from 
the  primordial  cells,  which  also  give  rise  to  the  spermatogonia, 
the  Sertoli  cells  are  cuboidal  in  shape  and  are  relatively  low; 
moreover,  the  long  axis  of  their  ovoid  nucleus  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  basement  membrane.  As  development  proceeds  and  they 
unite  with  the  spermatids  to  form  the  spermatoblasts,  the  Sertoli 
cells  become  greatly  elongated,  and  their  nucleus  revolves  until  its 
long  axis  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position ;  it  also 
becomes  more  centrally  placed.  The  surface  of  their  cytoplasm 
is  indented  by  the  attached  spermatids  and  often  presents  short 
lateral  processes  by  which  the  cell  is  placed  in  relation  with  a 
large  number  of  the  spermatid  cells.  As  the  spermatids  develop 
into  spermatozoa  the  heads  of  the  latter  cells  become  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  Sertoli  cell,  which  is  thus  enabled 
to  contribute  to  the  cytoplasm  of  the  spermatosomes.  The  tail 
pieces  of  the  latter  project  centralward  into  the  lumen  of  the 
tubule.  Finally  when  the  transformation  of  the  group  of  sperm- 
atids into  a  corresponding  number  of  spermatozoa  is  complete, 
the  newly  formed  germ  cells  break  away  from  the  Sertoli  cell  and 
become  free  in  the  lumen  of  the  seminiferous  tubule. 

The  spermatids  become  spermatozoa  by  a  process  of  direct 
transformation,  the  nucleus  of  the  former  producing  the  nucleus, 
and  its  cytoplasm  the  middle  and  tail  pieces  of  the  latter.  In 
this  process  the  nuclear  chromatin  becomes  much  condensed  and 
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in  the  spermatozoon  it  forms  a  very  denae  compact  mass.  At  the 
Slime  time  the  cytoplasm  is  at  first  collected  at  one  pole  of  the 
spermatid  and  tlien  elongated  to  form  the  long  flagollate  tail  of 
the  spermatozoon.  The  middle  piece  of  the  spermatozoon  seems 
to  arise  partly  from  the  attraction  sphere  and  partly  from  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  spermatid. 

The  lumen  of  the  seminiferous  tuhiiles  is  occupied  by  either 
the  fully  formed  spermatozoa  or  by  the  developing  tails  of  such 
of  them  as  ore  still  attached  to  the  Sertoli  cells,  together  with  a 
scanty  fluid  secretion  in  which  they  are  suspended,  and  numerous 
particles  of  granular  debris  which  result  from  the  degeneration 
of  many  spermatids  which  for  some  reason  fail  to  develop  into 
spermatozoa. 

TUBULI   BECn 

At  the  apex  of  the  testicular  lobule  the  tortuous  seminiferous 
tubules  pass  into  the  rete  testis  of  the  mediastinum.  At  this 
point  the  tubule  becomes  straight  and  is  abruptly  narrowed.  Thus 
the  short  straight  tubules^  tubuli  recti,  are  formed.  In  the 
straight  tubules  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  tortuous  portions 
is  abruptly  exchanged  for  a  very  low  columnar  or  flattened  type 
of  epithelium  with  which  the  Sertoli  cells  of  the  tortuous  tubules 
seem  to  be  continuous.  The  straight  tubules  are  very  short  and 
*are  soon  transformed  into  the  irregular  anastomosing  canals  of 
the  rete  testis. 

BETE  TESTIS 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  is  permeated  by  a 
network  of  irregular  channels  of  varying  diameter  which  present 
frequent  dilatations  and  often  have  the  appearance  of  broad  cleft- 
like spaces.  These  are  the  canals  of  the  rete  testis  which  form  a 
dense  network  of  anastomosing  channels.  On  the  one  hand  they 
receive  the  straight  tubules,  and  on  the  other  they  pass  into  the 
duetuli  efferentes,  which  convey  the  secretion  onward  to  the 
globus  major  of  the  epididymis. 

The  canals  of  the  rete  testis  are  lined  by  cuboidal  or  flattened 
epithelium,  which  rests  upon  a  delicate  basement  membrane. 
Tliis  in  turn  is  supported  by  the  connective  tissue  of  the  medias* 
tin  urn.  The  broad  but  irregular  lumen  of  the  canals  is  occupied 
by  the  secretion  from  the  seminiferous  tubules  and  contains  many 
spermatozoa. 
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epithelium,  whose  flattened  cuboidal  elements  are  wedged  between 
the  bases  of  the  tall  colymnar  cells. 

The  epitheliiim  rests  upon  a  cellular  basement  membrane, 
which  is  fiupported  by  a  connective  tissue  tunic  of  varying  thick- 
ness. In  addition  to  many  elastic  fibres,  this  coat  contains  a  few 
Bniooth  muscle  cells  (Klein  *).  The  coils  of  the  epididymis  are 
firmly  united  into  a  solid  mass  by  means  of  the  dense  intervening 
connective  tissue.  They  form  the  whole  of  the  globus  minor  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  globus  major.  Connected  with  the 
cimal  of  the  epididymis  near  its  junction  with  the  vas  deferens,  or 
with  tlie  beginning  of  the  latter  tnbuJe,  is  a  short  coiled  tabular 
duct,  which  is  found  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  epidid- 
ymis and  vas  deferens.  This  is  the  vns  abherans  of  Haller  (see 
Fig.  30:i).    It  represents  the  remains  of  the  fetal  Wolffian  duct. 

The  (tppendix  epididipnis  and  appendix  tedis  (respectively  the 
stalked  and  sessile  hydatid  of  Morgagni)  are  formed  by  vascular 
folds  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  in  young  individuals  contain 
remnants  of  the  Midlerian  duct  in  the  form  of  irregular  tubules 
lined  with  columnar,  rarely  ciliated,  epithelium.  In  the  appendix 
testis  they  are  frequently  cystic. 

THE  VAS  DEFERENS  (Ductfts  deferens) 

This  duct  16  a  continuation  of  the  vas  epididymis,  whose  course 
now  becomes  relatively  straight.  In  this  portion  of  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  testis  the  lining  epithelium  soon  loses  its  cilia,  and 
the  basal  cells  become  more  prominent-  Hence  in  the  greater 
portion  of  its  course  the  vas  deferens  is  lined  by  talh  columnar, 
non-ciliated  epithelium,  with  low  basal  cells  between  the  attached 
ends  of  the  columnar  cells. 

The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  fibro-cellular  basement  membrane, 
which  is  supported  by  a  fibrous  tunica  propria.  This,  in  turn, 
passes  almost  insensibly  into  the  muscular  coat  which  consists  of 
two  layers,  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer  hingitudinal,  both  of 
which  are  highly  developed.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the  vas 
deferens,  a  thiu  iuternal  layer  of  longitntliual  muscle  fibres  is  also 
found.  The  fibres  of  the  internal  and  middle  circular  layers  are 
frequently  less  regularly  arranged,  in  which  case  their  oblique 
bundles  interlace  with  one  another  in  a  most  intricate  manner. 
The  very  thick,  smooth  muscular  coat  and  the  relatively  narrow 

♦  Strieker's  Handbook,  ii. 
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naFTOw,  espeoially  wlien  cooipared  with  its  exceptionally  thick 
mascular  wall.  As  in  other  portions  of  the  excretory  canal  of 
the  teeticle,  the  lumen  of  the  vas  deferens  contains  many  sperma- 
tozoa. 

The  spermatic  cord  in  its  scrotal  portion,  in  addition  to  the  vaa 
deferens,  contains  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  in  which  are  em- 
bedded the  smooth  muscle  fibres  of  the  internal  cremaster  musolei 
26 
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the  spermatic  artery,  Teins,  and  nerre  plexus,  the  vessels  of  the 
pampiniforra  plexus,  and  the  paradidymis  or  organ  of  Girald^s. 
The  whole  is  i ii vested  by  a  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  pampiniform  plexus  is  a  coDsidonible  group  of  venous 
spaces,  usually  completely  colkpaed  after  death,  which  are  char- 
acterized by  very  thick,  firm,  fibro-muscular  walls.  The  vessels  are 
embedded  in  dense  connective  tissue,  and  the  whole  plexus  in 
general  appearance  somewhat  resembles  the  erectile  tissues. 


<.->^- 
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The paradidpnis  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  tubiiles  which 
are  lined  by  columnar  epithelium  and  are  regarded  as  fetal  rem- 

n*aiit8  of  the  Wolffian  duct.     They  occur  in  relation  with  the  vas 
deferens  just  above  the  level  of  the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis. 


THE  SEMINAL  VESICLES 

The  walls  of  the  seminal  vesicles  consist  of  a  thin  outermost 
coat  of  connective  tissue  in  which  are  many  small  ganglia,  a  mus- 
cular coat  similar  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens  but  much  thinner, 
and  a  characteristic  mucosa.  The  tunica  propria  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  a  thin  layer  of  delicate  cellular  connective  tissue 
which  loosely  attaches  the  lining  epithelium  to  the  muscular  coat. 
The  surface  of  the  mucosa  presents  numerous  folds  which  not  only 
form  longitudinal  rugfe  but  also  possess  an  intricate  network  of 
secondary  ridges  wbich  are  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  in 
direction.    This  peculiar  arrangement  results  in  the  appearance 
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nar  type  and  usually  contains  but  a  single  layer  of  cells.  Occa- 
sionally basal  cells  are  also  found  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  epithe- 
lial layer ;  in  such  case  the  epithelium  may  be  said  to  be  of  the 
pseudo-stratified  type.  This  variation  may  possibly  be  i>artly  de- 
pendent upon  the  distention  or  relaxation  of  the  yesicles.  The 
cells  of  the  epithelium  contain  peculiar  granules  of  yellowish  pig- 
ment which  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  and  are  qaite 
characteristic  of  the  organ.  The  superficial  cells  appear  to  be 
readily  desquamated,  and  together  with  coarse  granules  of  secre- 
tion form  the  chief  contents  of  the  lumen.  Occasional  small  con- 
cretions of  irregular  form,  and  homogeneous  or  lamellar  strao- 
ture,  similar  to  those  of  the  prostate  gland,  are  also  found.  The 
seminal  vesicles  usually  contain  but  few  spermatozoa.  Occasion- 
ally these  are  present  in  larger  numbers ;  at  other  times  they  may 
be  entirely  absent. 

THE   EJACULATORY   DUCTS 

These  ducts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ampullae  of  the 
vasa  deferentia  and  the  ducts  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  are  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  the  ampullae  of  which  they  are  the  continuation. 
The  ejaculatory  ducts,  however,  possess  a  thinner  wall  and  their 
mucosa  presents  the  same  folded  condition  as  in  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles, but  to  a  lesser  degree.  In  its  prostatic  portion  the  muscnla- 
ture  of  the  vas  deferens  blends  with  the  muscular  stroma  of  the 
prostate,  so  that  in  the  ejaculatory  duct  the  smooth  muscle  no 
longer  forms  a  distinctly  lamellated  coat.  On  approaching  the 
urethra,  the  epithelium  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  presents  a  gradual 
transition  to  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  urethral  canal. 

THE   PKOSTATE   GLAND 

This  is  a  compound  tubulo-alveolar  gland  which  pours  its 
serous  secretion  into  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  urethra  by 
means  of  two  large  and  many  small  ducts.  These  open  either 
directly  into  the  urethral  canal  or  indirectly  through  the  utriculus 
prostaticus  (sinus  pocularis).  The  secreting  alveoli  are  embedded 
in  a  very  dense  fibro-muscular  stroma  w^hich,  at  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  forms  an  unusually  thick  capsule  in  which  interlacing  bun- 
dles of  smooth  muscle  are  most  prominent.  This  portion  of  the 
stroma  also  contains  intrinsic  striated  muscle  fibres  in  limited 
numbers.  Broad  bands  of  fibro-muscular  tissue  pass  inward  from 
the  capsule  and  form  a  network  of  thick  septa  in  the  meshes  of 
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whicli  are  the  glandular  alveoli.  These  Bepta  converge  toward  the 
urethra,  which  penetrates  the  ventral  portion  of  the  organ,  their 
muscular  fibres  finally  blending  with  the  sphincter  fibres  of  the 
prostatic  portion  of  this  canal. 

The  stroma  consists  of  smooth  mus- 
cle and  connective  tissue;  their  fibres 
are  intimately  blended.  The  muscle 
cells  form  either  groups  or  bundles  of 
variable  size,  or  are  frequently  isolated 
within  the  meshes  of  the  connective 
tissue.  Their  extreme  abundance — in 
some  parts  exceeding  the  connective 
tissue  in  volume — is  characteristic  of 
the  prostatic  stroma.  The  connective 
tissue,  which  is  sparingly  supplied  with 
elastic  fibres,  is  rich  in  cells.  Xear  the 
secreting  alveoli,  which  possess  no  true 
wall  other  than  their  epith€4ium,  the 
muscle  fibres  are  absent  and  the  eellulur 
connective  tissue  becomes  more  promi- 
nent, thus  forming  a  sort  of  tunica 
propria  for  the  tubuhir  alveoli. 

The  secreting  epithelium  is  of  the 
tall  columnar  type,  sometimes  forming 
a  single,  sometimes  a  multiple  cell  layer. 
Its  cells  possess  spherical  or  ovoid  nuclei 
which  lie  in  tlieir  deepest  third.  Their 
cytoplasm  is  finely  granular  and  often 
contains  small  yellowish  grannies.  The 
epithelium  rests  directly  upon  the 
underlying  connective  tissue,  the  base- 
ment membrane  being  absent  or  but 
poorly  developed.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  a  membrana  pro- 
pria, it  consists  either  of  elastic  fibres  or 
of  flattened  connective  tissue  cells  which 
are  closely  applied  to  the  attached  sur- 
face of  the  epithelium. 

The  epithelium  is  remarkably  folded  upon  itself,  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  two  layers  of  the  epithelial  folds  being  always 
occupied  by  delicate  oxtenaions  of  the  connective  tissue  stroma* 
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the  granular  albuminous  secretion,  desquamated  epithelial  cells, 
and,  as  age  advances,  many  so-called  prostatic  concretions.  The 
concretions  vary  greatly  in  size  (10  /i  to  1  mm.  in  diameter)*,  and 
may  be  homogeneous,  but  more  frequently  present  a  distinctly 
lamellated  appearance.  Prostatic  concretions  may  occur  at  all 
ages  but  increase  both  in  number  and  size  in  later  life.  Occa- 
sionally they  attain  a  large  size  and  may  become  encysted. 

The  prostatic  ducts  are  lined  by  either  a  single  or  a  pseudo- 
stratified  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  and,  except  for  their  nar- 
rower caliber  and  more  regular  contour,  they  closely  resemble  the 
secreting  tubules.  As  the  ducts  approach  their  termination  their 
epithelium  increases  the  number  of  its  cell  layers.  The  larger 
ducts,  just  prior  to  their  termination,  are  lined  by  transitional 
epithelium  similar  to  that  of  the  urethra,  into  which  they  open. 

The  prostate  gland  possesses  a  rich  blood  supply.  Its  larger 
vessels  are  found  in  the  capsule,  whence  they  send  branches  into 
all  portions  of  the  fibro-muscular  stroma,  and  form  a  rich  capillary 
plexus  in  the  connective  tissue  layer  about  the  epithelium  of  the 
secreting  alveoli,  and  a  second  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the 
stroma  itself.  The  prostate  is  abundantly  supplied,  also,  with 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  deep  pelvic 
glands. 

The  capsule  of  the  prostate^ 
as  also  the  neighboring  connec- 
tive tissue,  both  in  relation  with 
this    organ    and 


with  the  adjacent 
seminal  vesicles, 
contains  many  ^ 
nerve  trunks  and ' 
small  ganglia. 
The  latter  are 
especially  numer- 
ous. In  this  re- 
gion a  peculiar 
variety  of  special 
nerve  ending  is  found.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  Paccinian 
corpuscle,  but  differs  somewhat  from  these  bodies.  It  perhaps 
more  nearly  resembles  the  genital  corpuscles.  These  bodies  are 
distinctly  lamellated  and  possess  a  broad  axial  nerve  fibre  which 
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Bomewbat  resembles  that  of  the  end  bolba  of  Krauee.  This  nerre 
fibre  is,  however,  accompanied  by  another  and  finer  fibre  which,  as 
Timofejew*  has  shown,  breaks  into  a  close  network  of  fine  fibrils 
Biirrounding  the  axial  nerve  fibre  in  a  peculiar  basket-like  tDaniier. 

THE  BULBO-URETHRAL  GLANDS  {Cottier's  Glands). 
These  are  two  small  tubnlo-acinar  glands  which  are  dirisible 
into  numerous  small  lobules.     The  lobules  are  separated  by  con- 
nective tissue  septa  containing  both  smooth  and  gtriated  muscle 
fibres.    The  secreting  acini  are  lined  by  columnar  cells,  some  of 

which  are  finely  granular  and  stain  with 
eostn  and  acid  dyes,  while  others  are 
apparently  filled  with  mucous  secretion 
and  react  to  the  specific  dyes  for  mucin. 
Certain  other  tubular  alveoli  are  lined 
by  low  cuboidal  or  flattened  epithelium. 
The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  distinct 
celluhn  >i;j^*  fiNTi^  membrane. 
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The  intralobular  and  the  smaller  interlobular  ducta  are  also 
lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells.  Their  wall  is  supplied 
with  smooth  muscle,  most  of  whose  fibres  have  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. The  two  ducts  of  Cowper^s  glands  open  into  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

♦  Aimt.  Anz..  l«9e, 
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THE  FEMALE  BEPSODUOTIVE  OSGANS 

This  system  inclndes  the  ovaries,  oyiducts,  nterns,  vagina,  and 
external  genitals.  All  of  these  organs  are  concerned  in  the  repro- 
ductive functions,  produce  the  germ  cell  or  ovum  and  provide  a 
suitable  site  for  its  maturation  and  fertilization,  and  for  the  later 
development  of  the  resulting  embryo. 

THE  OVABY 

The  ovary  is  a  solid  ovoid  body,  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
broad  ligament  by  a  short,  thick,  connective  tissue  pedicle,  the 
mesovarium^  which  transmits  the  blood  vessels  with  which  the 
ovary  is  richly  supplied.  At  its  ovarian  attachment  the  mesova- 
rium  becomes  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  stroma  of  the 
ovary.  The  indentation  which  is  thus  produced  is  known  as  the 
hilum. 

The  substance  of  the  ovary  is  divisible  into  a  central  medulla 
which  reaches  the  surface  only  at  the  hilum,  and  a  peripheral  cor- 
tex which  invests  all  other  portions  of  the  medulla  and  is  in  turn 
clothed  by  a  layer  of  germinal  epithelium^  a  continuation  of  the 
peritoneal  epithelium,  whose  cells  in  this  area  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  possess  a  typically  cuboidal  shape,  and  are  thus  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  flattened  endothelial  cells  of  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  peritoneum. 

THE  MEDVLLA  of  the  ovary  consists  of  a  fibro-muscular 
stroma  and  large  numbers  of  blood  vessels.  Its  arteries  are  char- 
acterized by  their  spirally  tortuous  course  and  thick  muscular 
walls ;  its  veins  are  numerous  and  large,  and  their  endothelium 
rests  almost  directly  upon  the  fibro-musoular  stroma.  This  por- 
tion of  the  ovarian  stroma  consists  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
in  which  are  elastic  fibres  and  considerable  numbers  of  smooth 
muscle  cells.  The  connective  tissue  is  richly  supplied  with  cellu- 
lar elements,  most  of  which  are  ovoid  or  fusiform  in  shape. 
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THE  COETEX  of  the  ovary  likewise  coo  tains  a  vascalar  stroma 
and  also  large  numbers  of  ova  which  are  in  all  stages  of  deyelop- 
ment,  from  the  genetic  cells  of  the  germinal  epithelium  up  to  the 
more  mature  germ  cells,  contained  within  epithelial  sacs  and 
known  as  Graafian  follichs.  During  the  menstrual  epoch  the 
ovaries  also  contain  peculiar  yellowish  hoAie^^  corpora  ?w/^a,  result- 
ing from  the  rupture  of  the  largest  Graafian  follicles,  a  phenome* 
non  which  marks  the  climux  of  the  process  of  ovulation. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovarian  cortex  is  a  connective  tissue  structure 
which  contains  relatively  few  elastic  fibres  and,  except  near  the 
medulla,  very  little  if  any  smooth  muscle.  It  is,  however,  abun* 
dantly  supplied  with  connective  tissue  cells  of  large  size,  most  of 
which  are  ovoid,  fusiform,  or  even  considerably  elongated  in  shape- 
Many  of  these  cells  closely  simulate  smooth  muscle  on  superficial 
examination,  bat  are  readily  distinguished  by  careful  study,  espe- 
cially if  specimens  are  prepared  by  the  various  differential  staining 
methods. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Graafian  follicles  the  stroma  is  specially 
rich  in  cellular  elements  and  is  otherwise  modified  to  form  a  con- 
centric coat  for  each  of  these  bodies.  This  coat,  the  fheca  foUirult\ 
consists  of  {a)  an  outer  layer,  or  tunica  exttnia^  composed  chietiy 
of  connective  tissue  whose  interlacing  bundles  are  concentrically 
disposed,  {h)  an  inner  layer,  tunica  inierna^  which  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  large  ovoid  cells,  and  [c)  an  innermost  menibrana  jDropri^t, 
upon  which  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  follicle  directly  rest. 

At  the  surface  of  the  ovary  the  cortical  stroma  forms  a  dense 
layer  of  fine  connective  tissue  fibres  whose  delicate  bundles  inter- 
lace in  a  close-meshed  network.  This  layer,  which  immediately 
underlies  the  germinal  epithelium  at  the  surface  of  the  ovarian 
cortex,  is  known  as  the  tunica  albnginea.  It  differs  greatly  in 
thickness  in  different  mammalian  species,  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  and  even  in  different  portions  of  the  same 
ovary.  Its  deeper  surface  blends  insensibly  with  the  underlying 
stroma  of  the  cortex. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ovary  varies  according  to  the 
number,  size,  and  stage  of  development  of  its  ova  and  Graafian 
follicles.  At  birth  the  cortex  is  packed  with  large  nnmbers  of 
newly  formed  ova,  all  of  which  are  in  approximately  the  same 
stage  of  development.  During  childhood  the  formation  of  larger 
follicles  goes  forward  at  an  unequal  rate,  some  ova  rapidly  ap- 
proaching maturity,  others  apparently  remaining  almost  stationary^ 
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and  Btill  others  undergoing  retrograde  development,  so  that  at  the 
age  of  puberty  the  ovary  containa  germ  cells  and  follicles  in  all 
stages  of  development.  After  puberty  the  ripe  follicles  succes- 
sively rupture  and  result  in  the  formation  of  many  corpora  lutea 
which  promptly  degenerate,  and  are  fiimlly  replaced  by  dense  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  form  of  small  scar-like  masses  known  as  the 
corpora  albicantia.     Hence  throughout  the  menstrual  epoch  the 
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ovarian  cortex  contaiui  many  corpora  lutea  and  corj^ra  albicantia 
in  addition  to  ova  and  foil  idea  in  various  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  during  this  period  of  life  new 
ova  are  formed  within  the  germinal  epithelium,  as  occurs  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood  lui  well  as  during  fetal  life.    After  the  climac- 
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teric  the  remaining  follicles  degenerate  and  the  process  of  ovula- 
tion gradually  ceases. 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  structure  of  the  ovum  or  female  germ 
cell  and  shall  then  eiiccessively  trace  its  development  and  matura- 
tion, the  formation  of  its  Graafian  follicle,  the  rupture  of  the 
follicle,  and  the  Bubsequent  hiatory  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

THE  OVUH.— The  ovum  is  a  spherical  cell  of  large  size  (200 
to  300  /a)*  When  fully  developed  it  is  surrounded  hy  a  thick  layer 
of  exoplasm,  the  zona  peUucida^  which  is  probably  derived  from 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  follicular  epithelium  by  which  the  ovum  is 
closely  invested.  The  ovum  itself  consists  of  a  mass  of  cytoplasm, 
the  vileUiis^  and  a  large  vesicular  micleufi  or  germinal  vesicle^  within 
which  is  frequently  a  single  prominent  nuckolus  or  germiHa!  spot 
The  cytoplasm  of  the  mature  ovum  is  inclosed  hy  a  very  delicate 
cell  membrane,  known  as  the  vitaUne  membrane^  which  is  not 
demonstrable  in  the  primitive  ova  of  the  younger  follicles. 

The  cytoplasm  of  the  ovum  at  first  appears  finely  reticular,  but 
as  its  development  advances  a  fatty  material  is  deposited  within 
its  meshes,  usually  in  the  form  of  minute  irregular  spheroids,  by 
the  accumulation  of  which  the  reticular  cytoplasm  is  in  great  part 
replaced  by  a  granulo-fatty  mass  of  faint 
yellowish  color  known  as  deuioplasfn.  Fre- 
quently this  metamorphosis  is  not  quite 
complete,  a  remnant  of  the  original  cyto- 
phism  persisting  beneath  the  vitaline  mem- 
brane and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus, 

Numerous  cytoplasmic  structures  have 
been  described  in  tliese  cells,  chief  among 
which  are  the  accessory  nticleus  {Nebenkern)^ 
and  the  yolk  miehus  { Dot ier kern).  The  ac- 
cessory nuclei,  occasionally  chromatinic  and 
therefore  basophil e,  more  frequently  stain 
with  cytoplasmic  dyes  and  are  at  times  at- 
tached, at  other  times  separate  from  the 
true  nucleus.  The  yolk  nuclei  of  mamma- 
lian ova  most  frequently  take  the  form  of 
crescentic  masses  of  lightly  staining  chroma- 
tin which  partially  surround  the  nucleus, 
forming  a  so-called  nuclear  cap.  They  are  often  found  in  various 
stages  of  disintegration,  and  the  fragments  may  be  transported  to 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  cytoplasm,  or  may  be  irregularly 
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scattered  as  small  round  chromatin  grannies,  which  occur 
throughout  the  cytoplasm.  The  physiological  interpretation  of 
these  bodies  is  uncertain. 

The  nudeus  of  the  OYum  is  a  large  spheroidal  vesicle,  the  vol- 
ume and  distribution  of  whose  chromatin  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion. Chromatin  is  present  in  greatest  amount  during  the  period 
of  most  active  cell  growth,  in  which  the  cytoplasm  of  the  ovum  is 
enormously  increased  in  volume.  At  this  time  the  nucleus  often 
appears  as  a  solid  mass  of  chromatin.  Later  the  chromatin  is 
diminished  in  volume,  portions  of  its  substance  being  possibly 
extruded  into  the  surrounding  cytoplasm;  the  nucleus  then 
acquires  a  characteristic  vesicular  appearance. 

The  nuclear  membrane  is  sharply  defined  and  is  at  most  times 
prominent,  except,  as  in  other  cells,  during  mitosis,  a  process  which 
marks  the  final  maturation  of  the  germ  cell.  The  nuclear  matrix 
or  nuclear  sap  abounds  in  the  vesicular  type  of  nucleus  and  the 
chromatin  is  scattered  in  small  particles  which  adhere  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  nuclear  wall  or  to  the  delicate  achromatic  linin 
threads. 

Each  ovum  as  a  rule  contains  a  single  nucleus  (germinal 
vesicle),  though  occasionally  two  nuclei  occur.  The  latter  con- 
dition is  presumed  to  arise  either  by  the  fusion  of  two  ova  within 
a  single  follicle  or  from  incomplete  cell  division  during  develop- 
ment. 

Each  nucleus,  during  its  vesicular  stage,  usually  contains  a 
single  nucleolus  (germinal  spot),  which  forms  a  spherical  mass  of 
chromatin,  situated,  like  the  nucleus  itself,  eccentrically  rather 
than  centrally.  The  staining  properties  of  the  nucleoli  vary  re- 
markably. Usually  they  take  the  basic  (nuclear)  dyes  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth ;  occasionally  they  exhibit  an  aflBnity  for  the  acid 
(cytoplasmic)  dyes ;  still  other  nuclei  take  a  metachromatic  or  ir- 
regular tint  with  the  ordinary  nuclear  stains.  Many  nuclei  even 
in  the  absence  of  mitosis  contain  no  nucleolus. 

In  the  development  of  the  ovum  from  the  germinal  epithelium, 
whose  cells  from  their  homology  with  the  spermatogonia  have 
been  termed  oogonia^  there  occur  several  mitoses  which  result  in 
so-called  oocytes;  these  later  develop  into  the  complete  ovum.  At 
about  the  time  of  its  extrusion  from  the  Graafian  follicle  a  final 
scries  of  mitoses  occur,  which  distinguish  the  maturation  of  the 
ovum.  In  this  process  there  is  a  series  of  two  mitoses  which 
result  in  the  appearance  of  the  polar  bodies  and  produce  a  redu> 
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Hon  in  the  number  of  chromosomes  to  one-half  the  number  which 
is  charaX5teristic  of  the  somatic  cells.^    By  the  first  mitosis  the 
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FlO.    322. — DlA(iRAM    OF    REDICTION    DUlINO   THE    MATURATIOX    OF   THE    OVUM. 

^-//,  siK'wssivo  ^Uij^cH  ;  one-hulf  of  tlie  cell,  only,  has  been  roproscnted.  c,  centro- 
soiiie  ;  »n,  cell  ineinltraiic  ;  n,  nucleus ;  j>^  and  p',  p«»lar  b<Klio,s  forMicd  in  successive  mito- 
Bes  ;  r,  K^nninal  vesicle,  which,  ut  J"',  lias  nearly  disappeared.  The  somatic  number  of 
chroiiioses  in  the  diagram  is  four ;  after  reduction  the  pcrminal  number  is  two. 


Body  cells  as  distinct  from  the  germ  cells. 
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cell  produces  what  may  be  termed  a  daughter  ovum,  together  with 
the  first  polar  body,  a  mioute  cell  of  insignificant  eize.  The  second 
mitoeis  is  irregular  in  that  the  chroinoaomeB  separate  witliout  split- 
ting, one-half  going  to  the  second  polar  body,  the  other  to  the 
mature  ovum,  thus  eUecting  the  reduction  of  the  chromosomes,  a 
deficiency  which  is  compensated  for  in  the  event  of  fertilization 
by  the  entry  and  fusion  of  an  equal  number  of  chromosomes 
derived  from  the  male  sperm  nucleus  of  the  spermatozoon.  The 
second  mitosis  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  mitotic  division 
of  the  first  polar  boily;  in  the  former  case  three,  in  the  hitter 
only  two  polar  bodies  arise  in  connection  with  the  process  of 
maturation  of  the  ovum. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   GRAAFIAN   FOLLICLE 

The  development  of  the  Graafian  follicle  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  the  ovum  and  can  be  readily  followed  in  ovaries  from 
individuals  of  different  ages,  children  and  adults,  the  mature  fol- 
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liclcs  and  corpora  lutea  appearing  only  after  puberty.  The  process 
begins  in  the  germinal  epit helium  in  which  certain  cells  so  increfiee 
in  size  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  as  future  ova*    More 
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frequently,  however,  the  earliest  step  in  the  process  consists  in 
the  growth  of  solid  cell  columns  from  the  layer  of  germinal  epi- 
thelium into  the  cortical  stroma  of  the  ovary.  These  cell  colainns 
are  known  as  Pfluger^s  tubeSy  though,  except  occasionally  at  the 
extreme  surface  of  the  organ,  they  lack  a  true  tubular  form  and 
possess  no  vestige  of  a  lumen. 

Certain  cells  in  these  columns,  by  their  increased  size  and 
prominent  nucleus,  become  very  early  distinguished  as  the  primi- 
tive  ova ;  their  differentiation  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  constric- 
tion of  the  columns,  through  the  activity  of  the  surrounding  tissue 
of  the  stroma,  in  such  a  manner  that  one,  rarely  two  or  more  ova, 
and  several  undifferentiated  epithelial  cells  are  included  in  each 
portion  whose  connection  with  the  layer  of  germinal  epithelium  is 
thus  severed.  In  this  way  the  primitive  follicles  {egg  nests,  or  -S¥- 
ballen)  are  formed.  In  the  ovary  of  the  new-bom  hundreds  of 
such  immature  follicles  occur  in  all  portions  of  the  cortex  (Fig. 
320).  They  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  ovary  of  the 
adult,  though  it  is  asserted  that  during  adolescence  their  forma- 
tion gradually  ceases. 

Many  follicles  never  go  beyond  this  primary  stage  of  develop- 
ment, but  after  a  time  undergo  retrograde  metamorphosis  either 
by  gradual  atrophy  or  by  a  process,  known  as  atresia  of  the  fol- 
licle, in  which  tlie  chromatolysis  in  the  ovum  and  its  surrounding 
follicular  cells  is  followed  by  growth  and  organization  of  the  theca 
follieuli,  the  connective  tissue  which  is  thus  formed  finally  replac- 
ing the  atresic  follicle. 

After  remaining  stationary  for  a  long  period,  often  for  years, 
certain  of  the  primitive  follicles  enter  upon  a  period  of  rapid 
growth.  This  process  first  affects  the  ovum  and  results  in  the 
appearance  of  the  deutoplasm,  zona  pellucida,  and  other  accessory 
structures,  as  already  described  under  the  development  of  the 
germ  cell.  Cell  multiplication  now  occurs  in  the  surrounding 
epithelial  cells,  so  that,  instead  of  the  single  row  of  epithelium 
which  surrounds  the  ovum  of  the  primitive  follicle,  the  ripening 
follicle  soon  acquires  a  layer  of  follicular  epithelium  several  cells 
deep. 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  soon  followed 
by  active  secretion,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  clear  fluid  by 
which  the  cells  are  more  and  more  separated,  and  the  cytoplasm 
of  adjacent  cells  is  then  readily  seen  to  be  firmly  joined  together 
by  numerous  delicate  processes  which  may  be  regarded  as  interest' 
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lular  bridges.     Similar  processes  unite  the  neighboring  cells  to  the 
zona  pellucida  which  ha8  already  formed  about  the  ovum. 

The  accumulation  of  the  fluid  liquor  follicuH  within  the  fol- 
licle  soon  appears  to  tear  apart  certain  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and 
a  fluid-filled  space,  the  antrum  foUictdiy  is  thus  formed.  This 
space  is  characteristic  of  the  true  Graafian  follicle.  The  epithelial 
cells  are  separated  by  the  antrum  into  two  layers ;  the  one,  ad  her* 
ent  to  the  membrana  propria  of   the  follicle,  is  know^n  as  the 
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membrana  or  airaium  granulomm ;  the  other,  adherent  to  the 
S!ona  pc^llucida  of  the  ovum,  is  designated  the  discus  prolif/erus. 
The  two  layers  remain  in  contact  at  one  |H)int,  and  as  the  liquor 
foUieuli  inoreases  in  volume,  the  attached  discus  proligerus  with 
its  contained  ovum  comes  to  occupy  a  more  and  more  eccentric 
position,  and  the  cella  of  the  stratum  gran ulos urn,  where  the  two 
layers  are  in  contact,  appear  to  pile  up  about  the  ovum  in  the 
form  of  ft  hillock,  the  so-called  cumulus  oophorut^ 
27 
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The  cells  of  the  digciis  proligerus,  wliich  adjoin  the  zona  pellu- 
cida,  become  somewhat  elongated  und  in  this  wtiy  they  form  a  radi- 
ate investment  consisting  of  one  or  two  rows  of  columnar  cells 
which  surround  the  zona  pellucida  of  the  ovum  and  are  known  og  , 
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pnjllgeru»  nml  a  nioiiibrnnA  isrninuloaiw  The  membrana  propria  is  very  »hitrp,  and  tlie 
ihecii  foUieuJi  i»  ftliiiufit  divisible  into  aa  loner  ccUuhur  and  aq  outer  fibrous  Inycr*  UcniA. 
teiii  and  eosin.    Photo,     x  4C0. 


the  i'tjratia  nuUida.  With  the  increase  of  the  liquor  fulliculi  the 
discus  proligerufi  with  its  contained  ovum  is  Boon  Rcparatcd  from 
its  attachment  to  the  stratum  granulosum  and  the  development 
of  the  folliculi  is  complete. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  growth  and  development  the  follj- 
cle  has  increased  in  size  from  a  diameter  which  scarcely  exceeded 
that  of  its  ovum  (about  300  /i)  to  such  a  size  that  it  occupiefi 
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the  entire  breadth  of  the  ovarian  cortex.  It  is  now  ready  for 
the  fiuitl  steps  in  tlie  maturation  of  its  ovum  and  for  tlie  rup- 
ture of  the  follicle  coincident  with  the  approach  of  the  menetrual 
period. 

Tlie  forces  which  lead  to  the  ruptui-e  of  the  follicle  are  not  fully 
determined.  They  are  undoubtedly  varied,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
gradual  attenuation  of  the  layer  of  cortical  stroma  which  covers 
the  free  surface  of  the  follicle  and  is  known  aa  the  afif/ma,  they 
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include  thr  irnidnal  accuintilation  of  lirjiior  fidliculi  under  increas- 
ing tonHiun^f  tlic  marked  congestion  of  the  ovary  at  the  approach 
(if  the  menfitrual  period,  which  h  accompanied  by  the  detiTDiina' 
lion  of  an  undue  proportion  of  bloo<l  to  the  tbeca  of  the  ripe  fol- 
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licle  (Clark  ♦),  and  possibly  the  contraction  of  the  smooth  maecle 
contained  in  the  stroma  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  cortex  and  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  medulla.  In  any  event,  as  a  result  of  the 
independent  or  combined  action  of  these,  or  other  uDknow^D  forces, 
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the  follicle  ruptures  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  viz,,  at  the 
attenuated  stigma,  and  the  liquor  folliculi  gushes  forth,  carrying 
with  it  the  detached  ovum  inyested  with  its  discus  proligerus. 
The  ovum  is  now  free  to  enter  the  oviduct  and  prepare  itself  for 
fertilisation  and  the  development  of  the  future  embryo* 

The  following  table  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  aa 
a  risumi  of  the  several  structural  layers  of  the  mature  Graafian 
follicle.  The  structures  are  enumerated  in  order  from  without 
Inward : 

•  Contributions  to  tbe  Sc,  of  Med.,  1900. 
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tunica  externa 


1.  Theca  folliculi 


. 


tunica  interna 
membrana  propria. 

2.  Stratum  (sen  membrana)  granulosum. 

3.  Liquor  folliculi — occupying  the  atrium  foUiculL 
i.  Discus  proligerus. 

5.  Corona  radiata. 

6.  Zona  pellucida. 

7.  Perivitelline  space  (possibly  an  artefact). 

8.  Vitelline  membrane. 

9.  Vitellus. 

10.  Nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle. 

11.  Nucleolus  or  germinal  spot  (if  present). 

The  Corpus  Luteum. — The  rupture  of  the  follicle  is  accom- 
panied by  sudden  relief  of  the  intrafollicular  tension  and  conse- 
quent hemorrhage  from  the  thin-walled  capillaries  of  the  theca 
folliculi.  Thus  the  cavity  of  the  follicle  is  filled  with  blood ;  the 
ruptured  follicle  is  then  known  as  a  corpus  hemorrhagicum.  This 
is  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Promptly  succeeding  the  formation  of  the  corpus  hemorrhagi- 
cum, lutein  cells  appear  at  the  periphery  of  the  body.  They  are 
large,  ovoid  or  polyhedral  cells  having  a  clear  finely  granular  cyto- 
plasm and  a  peculiar  yellow  color  due  to  the  presence  of  a  pigment 
known  as  lutein.  Moreover,  the  cytoplasm  of  the  lutein  cells 
becomes  very  rapidly  infiltrated  with  droplets  of  fat,  likewise 
deeply  colored  by  the  lutein  pigment  which  is  apparently  held  in 
solution.  The  origin  of  these  cells  is  somewhat  obscure.  By 
certain  observers  they  have  been  thought  to  result  from  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  those  cells  of  the  stratum  granulosum 
which  remain  after  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  (Bischoff,  Pfiuger, 
Sobotta) ;  by  others  they  are  derived  from  the  connective  tissue 
cells  in  the  tunica  interna  of  the  theca  folliculi  (Kdlliker,  His, 
Palladino). 

The  lutein  cells  increase  rapidly  both  in  number  and  in  size, 
and  gradually  encroach  upon  the  margin  of  the  blood  clot  whose 
progressive  absorption  precedes  the  advance  of  the  lutein  cells. 
But  not  only  does  the  lutein  mass  grow  centralward,  it  also,  and 
especially  in  the  event  of  fertilization  of  the  discharged  ovum  with 
the  consequently  increased  vascularity  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
grows  at  the  periphery  and  in  this  way  greatly  increases  the  diame- 
ter of  the  corpus  luteum. 


Fio*  8S8. — 6JI0TIOK  Timovou  THE  rciiJpUEiiAL  roimoK  or  a  coju^ct  LVffivif» 

ftllOWi;<0   LVTE13C   CKLLA. 

A,  the  fibrous  cont  of  tht-  cf^rp^s  Ititeimi;  6,  lutein  coUa  with  bautk  of  newly  roiTiied 
connective  tiasue;  e,  euiitrul  blood  clot,  partially  organUccL  ModoniU'If  tui^pitfiocl. 
(AOer  Willituna.) 

quently  unite  to  inclase  the  remnant  of  the  central  blood  clot^  or 
by  further  proliferation  they  may  entirely  replace  the  clot  by  a 
mass  of  newly  formed  gelatinous  connective  tissue. 

The  absorption  of  the  blood  clot  usually  proceeds  bIowIv.  Rem* 
nants  of  the  disintegrating  blood  in  the  form  of  a  central  stellate 
mass,  which  often  contains  hematoidin  cr}'sta!s,  frequently  persist 
until  the  corpus  luteum  has  become  well  organized  with  connect* 
i¥e  tissue. 

The  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  is  followed  by  itfi  con- 
traction. That  this  process  occurs  very  early  in  the  connective 
tissue  first  formed  at  the  i)€riphery  of  the  body,  may  possibly  be 
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gradually  replaced  bj  connective  tissue,  which,  by  farther  ooii«^| 
traction,  finally  produces  a  dense  white  fibrous  scar^  no  looker] 
containing  lutein  pigment,  known  as  a  mrpus  albicang.    This  body 
persists  for  a  long  period,  but  undergoes  progressive  contractioii 


X  75.    (After  WmiAma.) 

until  only  a  minute  scar  of  almost  microscopical  si^e  remains  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ruptured  corpuscle  and  the  highly  deTclopod 
corpus  hiteom.  Such  scars  persist  for  years  in  the  stroma  of  the 
oTarian  cortex. 

The  function  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  practically  unknown,  A 
glandular  function  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  internal  secro* 
tion  has  recently  been  attributed  to  it  (Born,*  Cohn  f)- 

Fiually  it  niuet  be  stated  that  there  are  no  recognizable  histo- 
logical differences,  other  than  those  of  size  and  duration,  between 
the  corpora  lufea  vej^a  of  pregnancy  and  the  corpora  hdea  spuria 
whose  formation  accompanies  the  extrusion  of  the  unfertilized 
ovum.  The  true  corpora  lutea  are  of  relatively  large  size  and  per- 
sist for  many  months,  the  spurious  arc  somewhat  smaller  and  are 
of  sliorter  duration  ;  yet  both  pass  through  the  same  histological 
process  of  development  and  degeneration  and  both  leave  their 
scars  in  the  substance  of  the  ovarian  stroma. 

Ovarian  scars  also  arise  through  atresia  of  the  larger  follicles, 
the  degeneration  of  whose  epithelium  is  followed  by  an  ingrowth 
of  tissue  derived  from  the  theca  folliculi,  and  the  gradual  develop- 


•  Arch,  t  mik.  Anat.,  1891 
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again  thickened    so   as 
to  acquire   a   colmnnar 
form,  and  from   its  sur- 
face, tubules  and  inegu- 
lar  invjiginations  ei^tend 
into    the    substance    of 
the  mesovarium    as   far 
as  its  attachment  to  the 
broad   ligament,     Occa- 
sioimlly  they  extend  well 
into  the  interior  of  the 
ligament  and  there  form 
a    group    of    anas^ 
tomostng  chaunela, 
h      a  reie  ovarii. 
The    tubules    of    the 
epoophorou  are  lined 
by  cnboiilal  or  colum- 
nar epitheliam  whose 
cells    are    sometimes 
provided    with     cilia. 
The  epithelium  rests 
upon  a  delicate  mem- 
0,  brana   propria   and   a 
thin  connective  tissue 
tunic. 

Blood  Supply.— The 
blood  vessels  of  the 
ovary  are  derived  from 
the  branches  of  the  ovarian 
and  uterine  arteries.  These 
vessels  enter  the  ovary  through 
the    njesovarium    and    divide 


Fill*  882.— From  a  thjck  escriotf  or  rmm 
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into  numerous  branches  which  pursue  a  peculiar  spiral  or  cork- 
screw course  through  the  stroma  of  the  medulla,  and  finally  enter 
the  cortex.  They  possess  thick  muscular  walls  containing  bundles 
of  longitudinal  smooth  muscle  fibres.  In  the  cortex  they  supply 
capillaries  to  the  stroma,  and  in  the  theca  foUiculi  of  the  Graafian 
follicles  they  form  rich  plexuses  of  broad  capillaries  and  thin-walled 
venules.  As  the  follicle  approaches  maturity  these  plexuses 
become  enormously  developed  and  apparently  bear  an  important 
relation  to  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  and  the  rapid  development 
of  the  corpus  luteum  (Clark*).  The  veins,  which  take  origin 
from  the  venules  of  these  capillary  plexuses,  converge  toward  the 
medulla,  where  they  form  a  plexus  of  large  thin-walled  vessels, 
the  plexus  venosus  ovarii  or  pampinifonn  plexus^  which  is  im- 
bedded in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  medulla,  the  mesovarium, 
and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  broad  ligament. 

The  lymphatics  arise  in  the  cortical  stroma  by  anastomosing 
canals  and  capillaries  of  irregular  caliber,  which  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  walls  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  These  vessels  con- 
verge toward  the  medulla,  where  they  enter  lymphatics  which  are 
supplied  with  valves,  and  find  their  way  to  the  lymphatic  nodes  of 
the  pelvic  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  ovarian  plexus.  They 
enter  the  hilum  and  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels,  and  to  the  stroma  of  the  ovary;  here  they  form  a  rich  ter- 
minal plexus  in  the  walls  of  the  follicles.  Whether  or  not  the 
naked  fibrils  are  distributed  to  the  epithelial  cells  within  the 
follicle  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

THE   OVIDUCT 

The  oviduct  or  Fallopian  tube  is  a  narrow  duct  leading  from 
the  ovary  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  It  consists  of  a  broad, 
funnel-shaped,  fringed  or  firnbrtaied  extremity^  a  constricted  neck, 
an  intermediate  ampulla  of  considerable  diameter,  and  a  slender 
isthmus  by  which  the  oviduct  communicates  with  the  uterine 
cavity. 

Throughout  the  entire  tube  its  wall  consists  of  three  coats — mu- 
cous, muscular  and  serous — but  the  character  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane differs  somewhat  in  its  several  portions.  In  the  isthmus  it 
is  relatively  smooth  and  usually  presents  four  longitudinal  ridges 
which  have  few  secondary  or  accessory  folds ;  in  the  ampulla  the 
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mucosa  is  greatly  folded,  the  primary  nigm  possessing  small  sec- 
ondary folda  wiiich  extend  in  all  directions,  and  by  their  very  com- 
plexity nearly  obliterate  the  otherwise  broad  lumen.  In  the 
fimbriated  portion  the  folds  of  the  mucosa  are  continued  into  the 
fimbriae,  at  the  margin  of  which  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the 
oviduct  becomes  directly  continuous  with  the  serous  endothelium 
of  the  peritoneum  investing  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube. 


i-?~ /' 


VUi,  -liH.  — Knr^M    A    TRANdttTTIOSf    OF    Tll«    AMPULLA    Of   tH*    UL]lA9r   OVtnrCTf, 

Ooe  of  tlie  four  major  folila  iji  {noluded  in  the  figuiu    a,  hiucomi;  h^  tuu^vnhr  couL 
llomiktelii  mad  eoain.    FUoto.     x  95* 

77te  mucom  in  lined  by  columnar  epithelium,  arranged  either  in 
a  simple  or  psendo-stratiiied  manner^  the  greater  purtion  of  whose 
cells  are  pro\ided  with  cilia.  The  ciliary  motion  is  directed  toward 
the  uterug.    The  epithelial  layer  covers  all  the  folds  of  the  mucosa 
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and,  extending  deeply  into  the  creyices,  forms  invaginations  which, 
in  transections  of  the  tube,  simulate  glandular  structures.  There 
are,  however,  no  true  secreting  glands  in  the  oviduct. 

Ilere  and  there  groups  of  non-ciliated  cells  with  clear  cyto- 
plasm  occur  among  the  more  numerous  ciliated  cells  of  the  mucosa. 
This  arrangement  reminds  one  of  the  epithelium  of  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  epididymis  with  which  the  oviduct  ia  homologous. 

The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  tbin  homogeneous  basement  mem- 
brane beneath  which  is  a  tunica  propria  consisting  of  a  cellolair 
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type  of  connective  tissue.  Many  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  are 
of  fusiform  shape,  and,  unless  specially  stained  or  carefully  exam- 
ined, they  closely  resemble  smooth  muscle  cells.  The  mucosa, 
however,  contains  no  muscle  except  at  the  bases  of  the  largest 
folds,  into  which  occasional  fibres  from  the  adjacent  muBcular  coat 
penetrate. 

T7te  muscular  wall  of  the  oviduct  is  formed  by  two  layers  of 
smooth  muscle,— a  hroad  inner  circular  layer,  and  an  outer  longi- 
tudinal coat,  which  is  very  unequally  developed  at  different  por- 
tions of  the  circumference,  but  is  relatively  thin  in  all  parts,  and  is 
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entirely  wanting  at  frequent  intervals.  The  outer  layer  is  usually 
broadest  at  the  free  margin  of  the  oviduct  and  at  its  opposite  side 
where  the  tube  is  attached  to  the  broad  ligament.  The  inner  cir- 
cular fibres  are  more  or  less  obliquely  disposed,  and,  toward  the 
mucosa,  the  muscular  bundles  fuse  insensibly  with  the  cellular 
connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  serous  coat  of  the  oviduct  is  continuous  with  the  perito- 
neum. It  consists  of  an  outermost  layer  of  endothelium  which 
rests  upon  a  subepithelial  layer  of  connective  tissue,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  united  to  the  muscular  wall.  This  portion  of  the  serous 
coat  contains  the  larger  vessels  and  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  inner  coats. 

Blood  Supply. — The  arteries  of  the  oviduct  are  derived  from 
the  uterine  and  ovarian  vessels.  The  larger  divisions  find  their 
way  through  the  connective  tissue  of  the  serosa  whence  they  send 
smaller  branches  inward  to  form  a  plexus  between  the  layers  of  the 
muscular  wall  and  among  the  bundles  of  circular  muscle  fibres. 
From  this  plexus  capillaries  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat, 
and  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  which  they  form  a  rich  subepithe- 
lial capillary  plexus.  The  veins  follow  a  similar  course,  and  like 
the  arteries,  form  an  extensive  plexus  in  the  muscular  coat.  The 
abundance  of  vessels  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  oviduct  has 
led  to  the  description  of  this  coat  as  the  vascular  layer  of  the 
organ. 

The  lymphatics  arise  by  anastomosing  plexuses  in  the  mucosa, 
from  which  vessels  pass  to  the  serous  coat  and  enter  valved  lym- 
phatics by  which  the  lymph  is  conveyed  to  the  lymphatic  nodes 
of  the  lumbar  region. 

The  nerves  are  distributed  from  a  plexus  in  the  serous  coat,  to 
the  muscular  wall,  and  to  the  mucosa,  in  which  they  form  a  ter- 
minal subepithelial  plexus. 

THE    UTERUS 

The  wall  of  the  uterus  consists  of  a  mucous  membrane,  a  mus- 
cular coat,  and  an  outermost  serous  coat  which  is  derived  from  the 
peritoneum  and  invests  the  body  of  the  organ.  The  cervix  uteri 
projects  into  the  vaginal  canal  and  the  serous  coat  is  there  replaced 
by  a  reflection  of  the  vaginal  mucosa. 

The  serooB  ooat  of  the  uterus  consists  of  endothelium  which 
rests  upon  a  thin  subepithelial  layer  of  connective  tissue.  It  pre- 
sents no  peculiarities. 
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Id  the  hnraan  uterus  the  arrangement  of  muscle  fibres  is 
much  less  regular,  but  follows  a  similar  plau,  though  there  is  no 
distinct  subdivision  into  layers.  Nevertheless,  careful  examina- 
tion reveals  three  indistinct  strata  which  are  intimately  blended 
with  one  another  The  outermost  of  these  indistinct  layers  eon- 
sista  of  irregularly  disposed  longitudinal  fibres,  the  stratum  supra- 
vasculare.  This  layer  is  in  most  parts  very  thin,  and  is  best 
developed  opposite  the  margin  of  the  lateral  ligament  and  in  the 
cerTix  uteri.  Within  this  is  a  broad  layer  of  interlacing  bundles 
of  more  or  less  circolar  fibres,  which,  from  the  slight  obliquity  of 
their  coarse,  frequently  cross  each  other  at  acute  angles.  Inter- 
mingled with  these  circular  bundles  are  many  largo  blood  vessels, 
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from  which  both  the  mucous  and  muscular  coata  are  supplicfL 
This  broad  middle  layer  is  therefore  known  as  the  stratum  ras- 
culartf.  The  inner  portion  of  this  second  layer  passes  insensibly 
into  a  thin  innermost  Htraium  svbmuco»um^  wliit'h  again  contains 
many  longitudinal  fil>res,and  upon  which  the  mucosa  directly  rests. 
The  utarine  muooaa  is  of  considerable  thickness  (1  to  3  mm.). 
It  11  clothed  with  epithelium,  and  its  tunica  propria  cou tains 
numerous  tubular  glands. 
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The  epithelium  is  of  the  ciliated  columnar  tjrpe,  and  consista 
of  a  single  row  of  cells.  Apparently  not  all  of  its  cells  are  pro- 
vided with  ciJia,  areas  of  ciliated,  alternating  with  groups  of  non- 
ciliated  epitiiclinm.  The  epithelial  layer  is  continuona  with  the 
epithelium  of  the  uterine  glands ;  in  the  region  of  the  external  os 


1^.  888. — h'nou  the   utkrink  Aiu<Ju*A  of  a  quiu  or   £iiJiTj;£if  vjuiu,  »iiu\^iki»   xum 
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a-4, lining cpithell am.    IlemAtdniod eoein.    Photo.    xii$, 

Titeri  it  is  replaced  by  the  stratified  squamous  epithelium  of  the 
vaginal  mucosa.  Ofttimes,  and  especially  in  mnltiparBe,  the  strati- 
fied  squamous  epithelium  of  the  vagina  is  continued  for  some 
little  distance  within  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  j  it  never 
clothes  more  than  the  lower  one^haLf  to  two-thirds  of  the  cervical 
canal.  The  current  resulting  from  the  vibration  of  the  intra- 
uterine cilia  is  directed  toward  the  vagina  (llofmeier,*  Mandl  f ). 

The  tunica  propria  of  the  mucosa  consists  of  a  peculiar  em- 
bryonal type  of  connective  tissue,  similar  to  that  of  the  oviducts, 
which  contains  very  few  white  and  no  elastic  fibres,  but  which  is 
riclily  supplied,  in  fact  is  literally  packed,  with  cellular  elements. 
These  cells  are  ovoid  or  fusiform  in  shape,  and  many  of  them  are 
branched;  their  nuclei,  also,  are  ovoid  and  somewhat  vesicular* 
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Many  leauocytes  are  found  in  the  tunica  propria,  hut  these  moEitly 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lymphatics  mu]  snmller  blood  vessels 
with  which  the  uterine  niueosa  ia  abundantly  supplied.  In  the 
mucosa  of  the  cervix  uteri  the  development  of  the  connective 
tissue  appears  to  be  more  advanced,  the  cellular  elements  being 
relatively  fewer ;  it  also  contains  many  fine  fibres  which  appear  to 
form  a  delicate  network.  ,  At  the  external  os  uteri  the  tunica 
propria  is  continuous  with  the  similar,  though  still  more  fibrous, 
layer  of  the  vaginal  mucosa. 

77ie  uterine  glaudn  are  divisible  into  two  types — those  of  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  those  of  its  cervix  The  former  are,  per- 
haps, to  be  regarded  as  tubular  invaginations  of  the  lining  epithe- 


Fio.  SS9, — Fmom  a  mAirsscTtov  ow  Tm  irrmiixinK  nvootA. 
Kid,    (Alter  WniiAms.) 

Hum,  whose  function  is  one  of  epithelial  regeneration  rather  than 
of  glandular  secretion.  The  tubules  of  the*  cervix  uteri  an-  true 
mucnis  secreting  glands. 

The  uterine  gland*  proj>er,  those  of  tiie  body  of  the  organ ^  arc 
dighily  hram  htul   or  forked   tubules  which  traverse   the  entire 
breadth  of  the  mucosa,  presenting  a  characteristic  spiral  or  cork 
scniw  course ;  their  blind  oxtremitii.'is  ar^  often  beut  ur  turned  to 
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one  side,  apparently  from  the  proximity  of  tlie  adjacent  omsctilar 
coat.  The  glandular  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  type  and,  like 
tliat  of  the  free  surface,  is  fref|uently  provided  with  cilia,  eBpecially 
near  tlie  mouth  of  the  gland.  The  epithelium  rests  directly  upon 
the  connective  tiegue  of  the  tunica  propria. 

The  cervical  glmuls  {ghiudulm  nlerinm  certneahs)  resemMe 
those  of  the  body  of  the  organ  in  their  tuhular  form  and  the 
columnar  shape  of  their  epithelium,  but  here  the  resemblance 


FtO.  840. — FlIOM  THS  CERVIX    LTKUi   Or   A   OIHL  ur    BlXTEtZT  TKASa,  SBOWDTa  THE 

CILIIVICAL   OLATTDi   1»   SECTION. 

4iHt,  HuSng  epitlielliim.    Ileinateiii  imd  tsosin.    Photo.     %  1(72. 

ceases.  The  cervical  glands  are  much  branched,  and  their  tubules 
present  frequent  dilatations,  some  of  which,  apparently  from 
occlusion  of  their  outlet,  attain  a  macroscopic  size,  and  are  then 
known  as  Nahofhian  follMes  {ottda  Xabufhii) ;  they  arc  tilled  with 
a  tenacious  mucous  secretion.     The  glandular  epithelium  near 
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the  crypt-like  ducts  is  usually  ciliated,  like  that  of  the  surface, 
but  in  the  secreting  portions  it  consists  of  tall,  clear,  columnar 
cells  which  are  in  various  stages  of  secretory  actlFity,  their  product 
being  a  yiseid  ghiiry  mucus, 
strings  and  granules  of  whieh 
are  found  within  the  lumen  of 
the  glands,  as  well  as  within 
the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

The  uterine  cavity  is  a  rela- 
tive term.  In  the  virgin,  the 
mucosa  is  considerably  folded 
and  its  surfaces  are  almost  in 
apposition,  being  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  limited  amount 
of  desquamated  epithelium 
and  cellular  dedris,  to  which, 
in  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
the  mucous  secretion  is  added. 
During  pregnancy,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fetua  within 
the  uterine  cavity  distends  its 
walls  and  so  dilates  the  canal 
that  it  at  last  forms  a  sac  of 
sufficient  size  to  contain  the 
fetus,  which  floats  within  the 
amnioHc  fluid  inclosed  by  its 
membranes. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the 
uterus  enter  through  the  folds 
of  the  lateral  ligament  and  find 
their  way,  through  the  suhepi- 
theliul  connective  tissue  of  the  serous  coat  and  the  muscuhir  wall, 
to  all  portions  of  the  organ.  In  the  vascular  layer  of  the  muscuhir 
coat  they  form  an  extensive  plexus  from  which  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  musculature  and  to  the  mucosa,  the  branches  to 
the  latter  penetrating  nearly  to  the  surface,  where  they  form  rich, 
subepithelial,  capillary  and  venous  plexuses.  The  uterine  arteries, 
like  those  of  the  o?ary,  possess  a  peculiar,  spirally  tortuous  course. 
The  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  but  are  less  tortuous. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  arise  by  anastomosing  channels 
in  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats.    They  form  a  va&cular  plexua 
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in  the  serous  coat  and  lead  outward,  through  the  lateral  ligaments 
and  pelvic  connective  tissue,  to  the  lower  lymphatic  nodes  of  the 
lumbar  region. 

The  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  very  numerous.  They  enter  the 
serous  coat  from  the  ganglionic  pelvic  plexus,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  vascular  layer  of  the  muscular  coat.  They  there  form  a 
rich  plexus,  from  which  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  muscolatura 
and  to  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 

The  distribution  of  nerves  within  tlie  mucosa  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  worked  out.  According  to  von  Gawronaky  *  and 
Kostlin  f  nerve  fibrils  penetrate  nearly  to  the  surfjice  and  form  a 
scanty  subepithelial  plexus,  whence  are  derived  fibrils  which  ter* 
miuate  between  the  epithelial  cells. 

THE   MENSTRUATING    ITERUS 

The  appearance  of  the  phenomena  of  menstruation  is  accom- 
panied by  decided  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  uterine 
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mucosa,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficiently  fresh 
and  well  preserved  material,  certain  changes  which  charaeteriaBo 
the  menstruating  uterus  are  now  definitely  known.    These  chiefly 
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consist  in  increased  vascularity,  hypertrophy  of  the  elementary 
tissues  of  the  mucosa,  epithelial  desquamation,  and  rupture  of  the 
blood  vessels,  with  consequent  hemorrhages.  These  changes  are 
followed  by  a  process  of  regression  and  later  of  regeneration,  by 
which  the  uterine  mucosa  rapidly  returns  to  its  former  condition. 

The  first  or  hypertrophic  stage  involves  the  epithelium,  whose 
cells  are  elongated,  and  the  tunica  propria,  in  which  many  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells  undergo  multiplication  and  enlargement. 
Thus  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  greatly  thickened ;  its  glands, 
also,  are  increased  in  both  length  and  breadth,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  even  more  tortuous  than  before.  The  glandular  hyper- 
trophy involves  both  the  uterine  and  the  cervical  glands ;  the  secre- 
tion of  the  latter  is  much  increased. 

At  the  same  time,  the  blood  vessels  become  widely  dilated, 
especially  those  near  the  surface,  and  broad  thin-walled  sinuses 
are  formed  beneath  the  epithelium.  Finally  those  vessels  rupture 
and  hemorrhages  occur  into  the  substance  of  the  mucosa  as  well 
as  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ ;  desquamation  and  disintegration 
of  the  superficial  portions  of  the  mucosa  result.  The  menses  which 
are  thus  formed  contain  blood,  epithelium,  connective  tissue  cells, 
and  many  leucocytes,  which  wander  out  from  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  mucosa  in  large  numbers.  The  greatly  thickened  and  hemor- 
rhagic mucosa  is  known  as  the  decidua  menstrualis. 

Regression  and  regeneration  follow  rapidly  upon  one  another, 
the  mucosa  gradually  regaining  its  former  condition.  During  this 
process  fat  droplets  appear  in  many  of  the  connective  tissue  cells. 
The  epithelium  is  rapidly  regenerated,  the  new  cells  arising  from 
the  epithelial  remnants  at  the  mouths  of  the  uterine  glands.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  mucosa  regains  its  former  quiescent 
condition. 

THE  GEAVII)   UTERUS 

In  the  event  of  conception  the  uterine  changes  are  even  more 
pronounced  than  during  menstruation.  These  alterations  include 
the  same  processes  of  hypertrophy  and  thickening  as  occur  in  the 
decidua  menstrualis ;  they  involve  the  musculature  as  well  as  the 
mucosa  but  are  not  followed  by  regressive  changes, — hemorrhage, 
desquamation,  etc. — until  parturition  occurs. 

The  muscular  wall  undergoes  an  enormous  increase  both  in 
the  number  and  size  of  its  fibres.  The  relatively  short  (30  to  60  ft) 
smooth  muscle  fibres  of  the  uterine  wall  gradually  increase  in 
size  to  as  much  as  eleven  times  their  former  length  and  two  to 
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five  times  their  breadth  (Kdlliker*).  The  connectiye-tiflsne  of 
the  muscular  coat  also  increases  in  Yolame  and  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly fibrous.  After  parturition,  fat  droplets  appear  within  the 
muscle  cells,  and  the  muscular  wall  by  gradual  atrophy  letnms  to 
its  former  condition. 

In  the  mucosa  the  formation  of  a  decidual  membrane  goes  for- 
ward in  a  manner  similar  to  the  development  of  the  decidna  men- 
strualis,  but  the  process  is  exaggerated.  The  tunica  propria  soon 
becomes  divisible  into  two  distinct,  though  not  sharply  defined, 
layers,  a  deeper  cavernous  portion  which  is  permeated  by  broad 
vascular  channels  together  with  the  atrophied  remains  of  the 
uterine  glands,  and  a  superficial  compact  layer  in  which  the  yascn- 
lar  channels,  except  for  the  thin-walled  venous  spaces,  are  smaller 
and  the  connective  tissue  cells  more  closely  packed. 

Many  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  attain  a  large  size  and  their 
nuclei  are  frequently  multiple,  or  they  may  acquire  an  irregular 
polymorphonuclear  form.  Giant  cells  are  thus  produced  in  the 
compact  layer  of  the  mucosa  of  the  gravid  uterus ;  they  are  highly  * 
characteristic  of  this  tissue  and  are  known  as  decidual  eeUs. 
Though  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  similar  cells  occur  in  the 
decidua  menstrualis,  this  is  denied  by  Minot,f  who  states  that  in  a 
considerable  number  of  menstrual  decidua  examined,  no  snob  cells 
were  ever  found. 

The  superficial  epithelium  is  soon  desquamated  and  the  tunica 
propria  comes  into  contact  with  the  fetal  chorion.  The  glandu- 
lar epithelium  is  also  partially  degenerated,  often  becoming  flat- 
tened and  of  irregular  shape.  It  is  frequently  desquamated  into 
the  glandular  lumen;  this  lumen  is  thus  reduced  to  a  narrow 
crevice,  which  is  so  elongated  during  the  dilatation  of  the  uter- 
ine wall  that  the  axis  of  the  glandular  remnant  becomes  nearly 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  decidua. 

The  decidual  membrane  which  is  thus  formed  is  divisible  into 
three  portions,  according  to  its  relation  to  the  tissues  of  the  em- 
bryo :  1,  that  portion  upon  which  the  developing  ovum  directly 
rests,  which  is  known  as  the  decidua  serotina  or  decidua  basalts 
but  later  forms  the  placenta  uterina  or  maternal  portion  of  the 
pla(;enta ;  2,  at  the  margins  of  the  implanted  ovum  the  decidual 
tissues  grow  up  around  the  ovum  which  is  thus  surrounded  by 
the  so-called  decidua  reflexa  or  decidua  capsularis^  which,  after 

*  llaiulbiich,  iii,  574. 
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the  early  months  of  pregnancj,  is  gradually  obliterated  by  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  the  fetus,  and  is  finally  replaced,  its  functions 
being  progressively  usurped  by  the  newly  formed  placental  tis- 
sues; 3,  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  decidual  mucosa,  those 
which  line  the  greater  part  of  the  uterine  cavity,  collectively  form 
the  decidua  vera^  with  whose  surface,  in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy, the  fetal  chorion  is  intimate  in  relation. 

The  mucosa  of  the  cervix  uteri  meanwhile  becomes  greatly 
hypertrophied  and  its  glands  much  enlarged.  This  portion  of  the 
uterine  mucosa  does  not,  however,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
decidua  vera;  the  changes  occurring  in  its  tissues,  thougli  similar, 
are  much  less  pronounced. 

THE  PLACENTA 

The  human  placenta  at  full  term  is  formed  partly  by  fetal  and 
partly  by  maternal  tissues,  the  former  of  which  may  be  said  to  be 
impUinted  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  latter.  Hence  on  the 
fetal  side  the  organ  is  limited  by  the  fetal  membranes,  amnion 
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and  chorion,  on  the  maternal  side  by  the  tissues  of  the  decidna 
serotina,  while  between  these  boundaries  is  a  broad  interval  which 
is  occupied  by  a  forest  of  arborizing  processes  of  the  fetal  chorion, 
some  of  which,  the  main  sterns^  completely  span  the  interval,  their 
tips  being  firmly  embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  decidua,  while 
others,  the  free  branches  or  floating  villi^  pass  from  the  lateral  sur- 
faces of  the  main  stems  and  repeatedly  subdivide,  the  tips  of  their 
branches  floating  free  in  maternal  blood  spaces  which  are  therefore 
known  as  intervillous  spaces. 

Where  the  fetal  chorion  and  maternal  decidua  are  in  direct 
contact  at  the  margin  of  the  placenta,  the  decidual  cells  extend 
inward  to  meet  the  opposed  surface  of  the  chorion,  upon  which 
they  then  expand  to  form  the  so-called  decidua  suhchorialis  (Fig. 
349,  page  432). 

THE  AMNION. — This  is  a  thin  membrane,  of  fetal  origin,  con- 
sisting of  an  epithelial  coat  and  a  thin  layer  of  mesenchymal  con- 
nective tissue.  Its  epithelium,  whose  surface  is  directed  toward 
the  fetus,  consists  of  cuboidal  or  flattened  epithelial  cells  which 
are  derived  from  the  ectoderm ;  they  are  firmly  united  with  one 
another  by  means  of  intercellular  bridges  (Minot*).  The  connect- 
ive tissue  forms  a  thin  transparent  layer  of  embryonic  tissue  in 
which  are  many  cells.  From  the  inner  surface  of  this  layer  deli- 
cate processes  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  chorion,  to  which  mem- 
brane the  amnion  is  loosely  attached. 

THE  CHOBION. — This  tissue  includes  a  membranous  portion 
which  is  in  relation  with  the  amnion,  and  a  inllous  portion  which 
forms  the  forest  of  placental  villi  already  described  as  lying 
between  the  fetal  membranes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  maternal 
decidua  on  the  other.  That  portion  of  the  chorion  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  placenta  is  known  as  the  chorion  f rondo- 
«wm,  in  contradistinction  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  chorionic 
membrane  which  is  loosely  attached  to  the  decidua  vera  and  is 
called  the  chorion  Iceve, 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  chorion  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  two  layers, — an  inner  or  fetal  layer  of  embryonic  connective 
tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  the  similar  tissue  of  the  amnion 
and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  the  fetal  blood  vessels  on  their 
way  from  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  placental  villi,  and  an  outer 
layer  which  consists  of  intermingled  groups  of  large  cells,  coUect- 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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ively  forming  the  trophoblast^  together  with  masses  of  canalized 
fibrin. 

The  trophoblast  consists  of  large  ovoid  cells*  It  presentg  a 
homogenuous  appeurancej  not  unlike  that  of  the  maternal  decidua 
serotiua,  and  is  derived  from  the  fetal  ectodernu     Its  cells  form 
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the  larger  part  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  memhranons  ehorion 
and  are  continued  into  the  main  stems  of  the  chorionic  villi.  In 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy  they  occur  in  all  the  primitive 
villi  of  the  placenta,  where  they  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
connective  tisisue  core,  beneath  the  syncytium,  and  are  known  as 
the  cells  of  Langerhans.  Later  they  ap{>ear  to  degenerate,  and  are 
of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  chorionic  villi- 

The  canalized  fibrin  is  of  doubtful  origin*  It  forms  irregular 
phite-Iike  masses  which  eitlier  invade  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
branous chorion  or  here  and  there  clothe  the  placental  surface  of 
the  mass  of  trophoblastic  cells*  Occasionally,  and  especially  upon 
the  surface  of  the  chorionic  villi,  it  apparently  replaces  portions 
of  the  syncytial  membrane  which  elsewhere  covers  the  villi^  lines 
the  maternal  surface  of  the  membranous  chorion,  and  therefore 
forms  the  proper  wall  of  the  intervillous  or  maternal  blood  spaces. 
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term)  the  syncytium  is  foand  to  liave  undergone  a  peculiar  alter*- 
tion»  liaving  become  much  thinner,  and  having  even  completely 
disappeared  from  considerable  portions  of  the  villi,  it  being  re- 
placed  by  canalized  fibrin;  at  other  points  the  syncytial  cyto- 
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plasm  is  much  thickened  and  the  nuclei  appear  to  be  hunched  or 
grouped  within  the  thickened  portions;  these  areas  are  known 
as  cell-kmds  or  proliferation  islands.  Here  and  there  the  degen- 
erated cell-knots  have  been  replaced  by  canalized  fibrin.  Wherever 
the  main  stems  are  inserted  into  the  decidua  the  epithelium  which 
formerly  covered  their  tips  appears  to  have  also  degenerated  into 
a  peculiar  hyaline  border  zone. 

Within  its  syncytium  the  substance  of  the  villus  consists  of  the 
superficial  ceils  of  Langerhans  with  their  large  ovoid  nuclei,  and  a 
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of  connective  tiasue  of  a  delicate  embryonic  type,  in  which 
are  the  fttal  blood  vessels.  Even  the  aniulk^st  villi  contain  capil- 
lary loops  of  broad  calibre,  which  are  supplied  by  fetnl  urteries, 
derived  from  the  umbilical  arteries,  which  distribute  their  branches 
throughout  the  chorionic  connective  tissue.  The  fetal  veins  accom- 
pany the  arteries. 

THE  DECIDUA  SEEOTIHA  {Decidna  BamIis).^T\m  portion 
of  the  maternal  deeidua  receives  the  insertion  of  the  chorionic 
villi ;  its  superficial  compact  portion  belongs  rather  to  the  pla- 
centa than  to  the  uterine  niucoisa,  since  it  separates  from  the  uter- 
ine wall  along  with  the  chorionic  tissues  when  the  placenta  is  dis- 
lodged at  parturition.     The  substance  of  this  layer  ia  formed  by 
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the  decidual  connective  tissue  in  which  the  enlarged  decidual  celU 
are  specially  nomeroast.  It  transmits  the  maternal  blood  ressels, 
and  with  its  j5urfa<*e  the  main  stems  of  the  chorionic  villi,  at  their 
ocvcusional  points  of  attachmenti  are  intimately  blended.  Here 
and  there  the  decidual  connective  tiaaue  is  continued  inward  for 
iome  di«tanoe  between  the  chorionic  villi  to  form  incomplete  septa 
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which  mark  off  the  outer  surface  of  the  detached  placenta  into 
macroscopical  areas  or  lobules,  the  placental  cotyledons. 

The  distrihution  of  the  blood  vessels  of  this  part  is  Bpecially 
interesting.  The  arteries  enter  from  tlie  muscular  coat  of  the 
uterus  and  follow  a  spirally  tortuous  course  through  the  decidua, 
until  they  arriye  near  the  surface  of  the  compact  layer.  Here 
their  lumen  suddenly  broadens  and  their  walls  become  relatively 
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thin,  consequently  they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the 
veins.  These  arterial  spaces  at  last  turn  suddeiily  and  enter  the 
placental  tissues,  pouring  their  contents  directly  into  the  lumen 
of  the  intervilloas  spaces ;  hence  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  mater- 
nal blood  spaces*  The  maternal  veins  also  open  directly  from  the 
intervilloiis  spaces  and,  though  mu«h  less  tortuous^  they  retrace 
the  course  of  the  arteries  to  the  vascular  layer  of  the  uterine  mus- 
culature* AVe  may  liken  the  intervillous  spaces  to  an  enormously 
dilated  capillary  space,  a  great  lake,  as  it  were,  within  which  the 
chorionic  villi  are  suspended  and  of  which  the  many  maternal 
arteries  form  the  inlets  and  the  corresponding  veins  of  the  decidua 
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eerotinti,  the  outlets-  At  the  margin  of  the  placenta  the  horder  of 
this  great  intervillous  lake  is  relatively  free  from  villi  and  forms 
the  Bo-culled  circular  8i?ius,  a  spare  which  is  obviously  not  a  true 
sinus,  in  that,  not  having  a  proper  wall,  it  can  not  be  said  to  pos- 
sess definite  boundaries. 

Since  the  fetal  blood  vessels  of  the  placenta  are  everywhere 
contained  within  the  connective  tissue  of  the  chorionic  villi,  while 
the  maternal  blood  circulates  only  in  the  intervillous  spaces,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  direct  communication  between  the 
fetal  and  the  maternal  blood  channels,  nor  can  there  be  any  inter- 
change whatsoever  of  fetal  and  maternal  blood  cells*  The  course 
of  the  fetal  blood  can  be  traced  from  the  umbilical  aiieries  to  the 
arteries  of  the  villi,  thence  through  the  blood  capillaries  to  the 
venous  radicals  within  the  villi ;  these  return  the  fetal  blood, 
through  veins  in  the 

connective    tissue    of  ~ 

the  chorion,  to  the 
larger  venous  branches 
in  the  niemhranous 
chorion,  which  finally 
unite  to  form  the  um- 
bilical vein. 

THE    UMBILICAL   COED 

This  organ  trans- 
mits the  two  umbilical 
arteries  which  are  spi-,' 
rally  wound  about  the 
umbilical  vein.  These 
vessels  are  embedded 
in  a  uon-yaacular,  gel- 
atinous, connective 
tissue,  known  as  the 
jeilif  of  WharioHj 
which  is  rich  in  cells 
and  ground  substance* 
The  fibres,  as  in  all 
embryonic  tissue,  are 
poorly  developed  and 
form  only  a  loose  net 
of  very  delicate  fibrils. 
2U 
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The  connective  tissue  cells  and  fibres  are  frequently  arranged  in 
membranous  bands  which  extend  lengthwise  of  the  cord  and  in 
transections  present  a  peculiar  concentric  arrangement,  the  deli- 
cate membranes  alternating  with  broad  tissue  spaces,  and  often 
inclosing  tlie  blood  vessels  or  forming  incomplete  concentric 
lamella;  about  the  circumference  of  the  cord.  The  Bnrface  of  the 
cord  is  clothed  with  an  ectodermal  layer  of  flattened  epithelinm 
which  occasionally  forms  several  layers  of  cells. 

The  umbilical  vessels,  the  veins  as  well  as  the  arteriea,  axe 
peculiar  in  that  they  possess  unusually  thick  mnscnlar  walla. 
Their  smooth  muscle  fibres  are  disposed  both  longitudinally  and 
circularly.  In  transection  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  Teasels  is 
seen  to  be  thrown  into  prominent  folds  by  the  contraction  of  the 
thick  muscular  wall.- 

Hemnants  of  the  allantois,  and  occasionally  of  the  yolk  sac  as 
well,  are  found  in  the  fetal  end  of  the  umbilical  cord  eyen  at  foil 
term.  These  appear  in  the  form  of  indistinct  epithelial  tubes  or 
columns,  whose  cells  often  show  evidences  of  degeneratire  changes. 

THE  VAGINA 

The  vagina  is  a  fibro-muscular  sheath  whose  wall  is  divisible 

into  three  coats— mucous,  muscular,  and  serous. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  clothed  by  a  layer  of  stratified  aqoamons 
epithc'liuni,  aiid  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  or  rugsd.  The  epi- 
thelium rests  upon  a  fibrous  basement  membrane.  The  tunica  pro- 
l)ria  is  formed  l»y  a  close-meshed  areolar  tissue  which,  in  its  deeper 
and  looser  ijortion,  is  permeated  by  vascular  channels  of  consider- 
able size.  This  deep  vascular  layer  is  frequently  described  as  a 
subnuicosa;  it  rests  tlirectly  upon  the  muscular  wall.  The  sur^ 
face  of  the  mucosa  presents  numerous  conical  papillaB  which  pro- 
ject well  into  the  ej>ithclial  layer. 

The  musculature  of  the  vagina  contains  smooth  or  involuntary 
fibres,  and  is  divisible  into  an  inner  cinuilar  and  an  outer  longi- 
tudinal layer.  The  muscle  fibres  are  long  and  slender.  Consid- 
erable connective  tissue  is  distributed  among  the  muscle  bundles. 
The  latter  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel  layers  which  are 
united  by  the  delicate  bands  of  connective  tissue. 

The  outer  fibrous  coat  consists  of  dense  areolar  tissue  which  is 
well  supplied  with  elastic  fibres.  It  loosely  unites  the  vaginal 
wall  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  this  coat  is  a  plexus  of  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  from  wliich  bninclies  pass  to  the  muscular 
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coat,  and  to  the  inueosa,  in  which  they  form  an  ahundant  plexus.            ^^^| 

An  extensive  nerve  plexus,  in  which  are  many  small  ganglia,  is            ^^^| 
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also  found  in  Uie  fibrous  coat;  it  distributes  motor  branches  to 
the  muscular  wall  and  to  the  blood  vessels,  and  Bensory  fibres  to 
the  mucosa,  in  which  they  end  in  relation  with  the  cells  of  the 
lining  epithelium. 

The  vaginal  mucosa  is  reflected  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  and  at  or  near  the  external  os  it  is  continuous  with 
the  mucosa  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Though  occasional  glands  have 
been  found  in  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  lined  either  by  mucus 
secreting  or  by  ciliated  cells,  these  glands  would  seem  to  be  prop- 
erly considered  as  anomalies,  since  they  are  usually  absent,  the 
mucoid  secretions  of  the  vaginal  canal  being  chiefly  provided  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  mucus  from  the  cervical  glands  of  the 
uterus.  The  vaginal  mucosa  is  continuous  below  with  that  of 
the  vestibule. 

THE    EXTERNAL   GENITALS 

The  vestibule  is  supplied  with  a  mucosa  which  offers  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  vagina,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  skin  on  the 
other.     Its  stratified  squamous  epithelium  becomes  in  this  way 

gradually  more  and 
more  like  that  of  the 
skin,  eleidin  granules 
first,  and  keratin  later 
appearing  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  labia 
minora.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  labia  ma.- 
jora  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  skin. 

The  labia  minora 
are  formed  by  a  fold 
of  the  mucosa  which 
is  provided  with  ex- 
ceptionally tall  papil- 
IsB.  Small  sebaceous 
glands  open  directly 
11  pon  the  surface  of  the 
9  tr at  i  fied  squamous 
epithelium.  There  are 
no  hair  follicles  in 
relation  with  these 
glands,  and  the  labia 
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ker***)  lobes,  each  of  which  is  of  itself  a  tubolo-acinar  gland  whose 
lactiferous  duct  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  nipple  near  its  apex. 
The  mouths  of  these  ducts  are  narrow :  their  terminal  portions  in 
the  deeper  part  of  the  mammilla  are  much  broader,  thus  forming 
in  each  lobar  duct  a  sort  of  terminal  saccule  or  lactiferous  aintis. 
The  main  lactiferous  ducts  subdivide  in  an  arborescent  manner 
into  many  interlobular  ducts,  about  which  are  clustered  the  groups 
of  secreting  alveoli,  each  group  forming  one  of  the  many  lobnles 
included  in  a  lobe  of  the  gland.  The  structure  of  the  lobule, 
as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of  microscopical  sections  of  the 
g]and,  varies  much  according  to  the  stage  of  development  and  the 
condition  of  activity  of  the  organ. 

THE  ACTIVE  OLAND.— During  lactation  the  glandular  alye- 
oli  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  by  far  the  most  prominent  portion 
of  the  gland.  Each  lobule  consists  of  a  cluster  of  saoonlar  alyeoli 
which  open  by  short  alveolar  ducts  into  the  interlobular  ducts  of 
the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the  lobules  of  the  gland.  The 
alveoli  are  closely  packed  within  the  lobule.  In  form,  except  for 
the  regularity  of  tlicir  epithelium  and  the  distinctness  of  their  cell 
outlines,  they  might  well  be  compared  with  the  intralobular  alveoli 
of  tlie  salivary  glands.    They  possess,  however,  a  broader  lumen. 

The  actively  secreting  alveoli  are  lined  by  cnboidal  or  low  col- 
umnar cells  which  vary  much  in  height  even  within  the  same 
alveolus,  and  are  often  considerably  flattened.  Their  secretory 
activity  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  fat  droplets,  which  ac- 
cumulate within  tlie  distal  portion  of  their  cjrtoplasm.  These 
droplets  apparently  push  toward  the  free  surface  of  the  cell,  gain* 
ing  somewhat  in  size  as  well  as  in  number,  until  they  finally  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  distal  end  of  the  cell  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  only  a  narrow  interval  of  albuminous  cyto- 
plasm. At  last  they  are  discharged  into  the  broad  lumen  of  the 
alveolus,  where  they  apparently  still  retain  a  thin  albuminous 
envelope  which  prevents  their  cohesion  and  consequent  fusion,  and 
thus  permits  their  suspension  in  the  albuminous,  fluid  portion  of 
the  milk. 

The  spheroidal  nuclei  of  the  secreting  cells  during  this  process 
are  crowded  to  the  base  of  the  cell,  and  after  the  discharge  of  the 
secretion  the  shrunken  but  nucleated  cell  remnants  remain  in 
sifu;  after  a  period  of  rest  the  cells  apparently  resume  their 
secretory  function.    It  appears  probable  that  each  cell  in  its  life 

*  Handbuch,  iii,  500. 
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The  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland  are  lined  hj  either  a  giogle 
or  double  row  of  lor  columnar  cells.  Tliey  possess  a  relatively 
broad  lumen*     Their  membrana  propria  is  supported  by  a  tbin 

connective  tissue  wall,  containing 
both  circular  and  longitudinal  elas- 
tic fibres  but  no  muscle  (KoUiker,* 
Schiiferf).  The  elastic  fibres  of 
the  smaller  ducts  are  poorly  devel- 
oped, but  in  suitable  specimens  the 
longitudinal  fibres  are  readily  seen 
even  in  very  small  branches.  Be- 
yond the  lactiferous  sinus  the  duct 
epithelium  changes  to  a  stratified 
squamous  variety  which  is  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face of  the  nipple. 

The  glandular  lobules  are  firmly 
united  by  strong  septa  derived  from 
the  dense  areolar  tissue  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  In  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  gland  occasional  lobules 
of  fat  are  found  in  this  tissue.  Within  the  nipple  and  beneath 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  areola,  smooth  muscle  fibres  are  also 
found.  These  are  arranged  in  circular  bundles  at  the  base  of  the 
nipple,  wnth  longitudinal  fibres  within  its  substance  which,  at  the 
base  of  the  mammilla,  diverge  in  radiating  bundles  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  areolar  zone.  Contraction  of  these  fibres 
elevates  and  hardens  the  nipple,  thns  stimulating  the  action  of 
the  erectile  tissues. 

Embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  areola  are  also  a 
number  of  small  accessory  lactiferous  glands  known  as  the  Glands 
of  Montfjmnrnj  {Arvohtr  Ghmda  of  Duval), 

THE  EESTIKG  GLANI).-^With  the  cessation  of  lactation  the 
glandular  alveoli  inidorgo  a  rupid  atrophy,  and  are  replaced  by 
connective  tissue  derived  from  the  interlobular  stroma.  The 
ducts  contract  and  the  epithelium  piles  up  to  form  a  two-rowed, 
or  even  thicker,  layer.  The  alveoli  are  reduced  to  mere  buds 
from  the  terminal  duets,  and  their  lumen  is  almost  obliterated ; 
their  epithelium  is  similarly  massed  into  a  double  layer  of  small 
cells.    The  lobules  are  reduced  in  size  and  consist  only  of  a  few 
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shrunken  alveoli  clustered  about  the  terniination  of  an  interlobu* 

hir  duct.     The  lumen  of  the  alveoli,  if  any,  contains  no  secretion^ 

and   that   of  the  docts,  except  for  a 

little    granular    albuminous    material 

and  an  occasional  leucocyte,  is  empty. 
The   connective   tissue    stroma    is 

much    increased    in    volume,   and    in 

places  shows  a  marked  infiltration  with 

fat.     The  alveolar  tissue  of  the  mam- 

mary  gland  at  all  times  contains  wan- 
dering leucocytes,  and  many  gninule 

cellsj  both  acidophile  and  basophile  in 

character.  C 

With  the  appearance  of  pregnancy 

the  gland  promptly  re-enters  a  state 

of  activity;  its  alveoli  multiply;   its 

connective  tissue   becomes    relatively 

diminished  in  volume;  its  lobules  are 

reformed  and  their  alveoli  finally  begin 

secretion,  a  process  which  is  heralded 

by  the  formation  of  a  granulo-fatty  co- 
'  1  ost ru m ,  a  ra t h er  ser ons  ft u i d  in  w h i c h 

are  suspended  large  numbers  of  cohR- 

trum  rarpnscksy  large  spheroidal  cells, 

resembling  leucocytes  in  their  general 

form  and   in   the   character  of  their  ^ 

nuclei,  but  which  possess  a  broad  rim 

of  cytoplasm  often  containing  numbers 

of  fat  globules  of  varying  size.     Thvh 

cytoplasm  has  also  been  shown  to  con- 
i  tain  neutrophile  granules  of  Ehrlich 

similar  to  those   of    the  polynuelear 

leucocytes  (Michaelis  *)* 

The  origin  of  the  colostrum  eorpas- 
rcles  is  still  somewhat  in  doubt,  though 

modem  technique  has  gradually  dis- 

crtidited  the  theory  of  their  origin  from 

dt^Kqunmated  remnants  of  the  alveolar 

epithelium,  and  shows  them  to  be  more  probably  enlarged  leu- 

cocytea  which  bate  WAtidered  through  the  alveolar  wall  and  have 

•Arch.t  mik.Anattim. 
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thus  found  their  way  into  the  lumen,  where  they  take  on  a  phago- 
cytic activity  and  continue  their  growth.  The  following  facts  may 
be  mentioned  in  support  of  this  theory :  a,  leucocytes  can  be  read- 
ily found  between  the  cells  of  the  alreolar  epithelium  as  well  as  in 
the  lumina  of  the  saccules ;  6,  the  colostrum  corpnscles  examined 
in  a  fresh  condition  on  a  warmed  slide  have  been  repeatedly  shown 
to  possess  the  property  of  amoeboid  motion ;  c,  the  colostmm  cor- 
puscles, when  stained,  present  the  same  granular  and  non-granular 
varieties  as  do  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood ;  rf,  finally,  the  colostrum 
corpuscles  have  been  shown  to  undergo  mitotic  cell  division  (Biz- 
zozero  and  Ottolenghi  *),  a  phenomenon  which  we  should  hardly  ex- 
pect to  fin  d  in  degenerated  and  desquamated  epithelial  cell  remnants. 

The  Mood  vessels  of  the  mammary  gland  are  specially  abun- 
dant. They  form  rich  capillary  plexuses  about  the  walls  of  the 
active  alveoli.  Many  of  the  venules  coming  from  these  plexuses 
converge  toward  the  areola,  where  they  form  an  incomplete  venous 
circle  {circulus  venosus  of  Haller)  from  which  the  efferent  veins 
take  their  origin. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  mammary  gland  are  also  numerous. 
They  take  origin  from  broad  channels  among  the  alveoli  and  enter 
a  rich  plexus  about  the  interlobular  ducts.  From  here  several 
vessels  pass  to  the  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  axilla. 

The  fierves  of  the  mammary  gland  are  distributed  to  the  vas-" 
cular  walls,  to  the  smooth  muscle  of  the  areola  and  nipple,  to  the 
alveolar  epithelium,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nipple  and 
areola  they  occasionally  terminate  in  tactile  and  Pacinian  corpuscles. 

Among  the  secreting  alveoli  the  nerve  fibres  form  an  epilemmal 
plexus  beneath  the  membrana  propria,  from  which  fibrils  pene- 
trate between  the  epithelial  cells,  upon  which  they  end  in  minnte 
granular  varicosities  (Arnsteinf). 

MILK 

Milk,  secreted  by  the  active  mammary  gland,  consists  of  an 
emulsion,  in  which  fat  droplets,  varying  in  size  from  2  ft  to  20  fi 
or  more,  are  suspended  in  a  watery  albuminous  fiuid.  Each  fat 
droplet  is  presumably  invested  with  a  thin  coat  of  casein,  derived 
from  the  cytoplasm  of  the  secreting  epithelium.  Occasionally 
leucocytes  occur  in  the  milk,  but  never  in  large  numbers,  and 
like  the  similar  colostrum  corpuscles,  they  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  earlier  periods  of  lactation. 

*  Ergeb.  d.  Anat  u.  Entwickl.,  1899.  f  Anat.  Anz.,  1895^ 


CHAPTER  XXn 

THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

Under  this  heading  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  supra- 
renal, thyroid,  parathyroid,  carotid,  and  coccygeal  glands,  and  the 
hypophysis  cerebri. 

I.  The  Suprarenal  Glands 

The  suprarenal  glands  (adrenals)  are  two  glandular  masses  situ- 
ated above  but  in  close  relation  with  the  upper  extremity  of  each 
kidney.  On  section  the  adrenal  is  seen  to  be  readily  divisible  into 
a  bright  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  cortex  and  a  more  vascular, 
and  hence  darker  and  somewhat  reddish,  medulla,  whode  central 
portion  transmits  several  large  veins  which  make  their  exit  from 
an  indentation  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ,  known  as  the 
hilum. 

The  organ  is  inclosed  by  a  connective  tissue  capsule  of  consid- 
erable thickness.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  delicate 
fibrous  trabeculae  pass  inward  and  subdivide  the  epithelial  paren- 
chyma of  the  organ  into  cell  groups  and  columns,  which  vary  in 
their  appearance  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  connective 
tissue  trabecule.  The  organ  may  be  thus  divided  into  a  central 
medulla  and  a  peripheral  cortex.  In  the  medulla  the  connective 
tissue  presents  an  irregular  areolar  arrangement ;  the  more  regu- 
lar, though  varying  form  of  the  areolae  in  the  cortex,  subdivides 
this  portion  of  the  organ  into  three  more  or  less  distinct  layers, 
which  were  first  described  by  Arnold  *  as  the  zona  glomerulosa^  zona 
fasciculata^  and  zona  reticulars. 

In  the  zona  glomerulosa  the  connective  tissue  trabeculae  sub- 
divide the  epithelium  into  spheroidal  groups  of  cells,  many  of 
which  are  continuous  with  the  cell  columns  of  the  adjacent  zona 
fasciculata.  The  glomerulate  layer  is  relatively  thin  and  lies  close 
beneath  the  capsule. 

*Aich.  t  path.  Anat,  1866. 
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At  the  inner  border  of  the  zona  fasciculata  the  connective  tis- 
sue bundles  pass  insensibly  from  the  regular  columnar  arrange- 
ment of  this  layer  into  a  reticular  maze.  The  resulting  cell 
groups  are  of  very  irregular  form  and  compose  the  innermost  cor- 
tical layer,  the  zona  reticularis.  This  layer  is  the  thinnest  and 
least  distinct  of  the  three  zones  of  the  cortex.  It  can  often  be 
more  readily  distinguished  by  the  highly  pigmented  condition  of 
its  cells,  than  by  the  mere  form  of  its  cell  columns.  In  man  it 
passes  almost  insensibly  into  the  medulla ;  in  many  animals — e,  g., 
the  dog,  cat,  and  pig — ^there  is  a  sharp  demarcation  between  the 
zona  reticularis  and  the  medulla,  produced  by  a  thin  membranous 
layer  of  connective  tissue  which  apparently  results  from  the  fusion 
of  the  central  ends  of  the  fibrous  bands  in  the  cortical  stroma. 
Such  a  membranous  septum  is  usually  wanting  in  the  human 
adrenal. 

The  connective  tissue  stroma  of  the  adrenal  consists  of  a  deli- 
cate vascular  network,  which  in  the  cortex  contains  very  few  if 
any  elastic  fibres.  Flint  *  has  shown  that  this  connective  tissue  is, 
in  large  part,  at  least,  a  reticular  tissue.  The  capsule  consists  of 
dense  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  among  which  are  many  elas- 
tic fibres.  The  stroma  of  the  medulla  is  also  richly  supplied  with 
elastic  tissue. 

The  epithelium  of  the  sona  glomemloia  is  arranged  in  sphe- 
roidal groups  or  in  hooked  or  slightly  coiled  columns  which  are 
continuous  with  the  straight  columns  of  the  fascicular  zone.  The 
cells  of  the  zona  glomerulosa  are  closely  packed  within  the  con- 
nective tissue  meshes  and  the  cell  outlines  are  very  indistinct. 
Wherever  their  outlines  can  be  readily  distinguished  the  cells  are 
seen  to  be  of  columnar  shape  and  are  arranged  in  slender  columns 
whose  colls  are  often  grouped  about  an  indistinct  central  lumen. 
The  cytoplasm  of  the  cells  of  this  zone  is  finely  granular  and  stains 
readily  with  acid  dyes.  Occasional  minute  fat  droplets  appear  in 
the  innermost  cells  of  the  group,  but  these  are  never  so  abundant 
as  in  the  more  internal  portions  of  the  cortex.  The  nuclei  in  this 
zone  are  spheroidal  in  shape  and  rich  in  chromatin  ;  they  present 
frequent  mitoses  (Canalis  t),but  these  are  more  abundant  in  early 
life  than  in  the  adult. 

The  cells  of  the  zona  fudoulata  are  highly  characteristic.  They 
are  arranged  in  long  straight  columns  which  extend  from  the  zona 

♦  Contrib.  to  the  Sc  of  Med.  ded.  to  W.  IT.  Welch,  1900. 
f  Internat  Monatsohr.  t  Anat,  xl  Physiol.,  1877. 
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glomerulosa  inward  to  the  zona  reticularis.  The  cells  are  colum- 
nar or  polyhedral  in  shape ;  many  of  them  contain  minute  fatty 
droplets  in  great  abundance*  This  fat  is  readily  bhickeued  by  o^ 
mic  acid.  Arnold,*  by  eitmctiou  with  ether,  obtained  crystals  of 
palmatin  and  stearin  from  the  suprarenal  gland.  Plecnik,f  how- 
ever, considers  that  the  adrenal  fat  differs  in  its  ultimate  chemical 
properties  from  the  other  fat  of  the  body.  Each  columnar  group 
consists  of  cells  which  are,  as  a  rule,  in  approximately  the  same 
stage  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  the  cell  columns  of  this  zone 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  distinctly  acidophile  and 
those  which  are  distinctly  fatty,  though  between  these  extremes 
there  are  many  intermediate  stages. 

The  acidophile  cells  are  ovoid  or  polyhedral  elements  which 
possess  one  or  two  highly  chromatic  spheroidal  nuclei  and  a  finely 
granular  cytoplasm.  On  careful  examination  with  high  magnifi* 
cation^  extremely  minute  fat  droplets  may  often  be  demonstrated 
even  in  the  most  characteristic  of  these  cells;  with  lower  magnifi- 
cation these  are  frequently  invisible* 

The  fatty  cells  possess  a  spheroidal  nucleus  which  is  usually 
vesicular  in  character;  occasionally  it  is  highly  chromatic.  Fre- 
quently the  apparent  chromatolysis  seems  to  progress  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  accumulation  of  fat;  those  cells  in  which  the  fatty  meta- 
morphosis is  Uiore  advanced  present  the  more  typically  vesicular 
nucleus.  With  the  progress  of  the  fatty  metamorphosis  the  cell 
outlines  are  again  lost  and  the  granular  acidophile  cytoplasm 
gradually  replaced.  The  presence  of  fat  in  the  broad  zona  fas- 
ciculata  is  partially  responsible  for  the  bright  yellow  color  of  the 
cortex  of  the  organ. 

The  oeMi  of  the  idee  reticularis  are  similar  to  those  of  the  zona 
fasciculata,  though  the  fatty  metamorphosis  is  less  pronounced. 
In  one  particular,  however,  the  cells  of  this  layer  are  remarkable* 
They  contain  an  abundance  of  a  peculiar  bro\niisli-yellow  pigment 
which  occurs  both  in  the  form  of  coarse  granules  and  as  a  diffuse 
coloration  of  the  cytoplasm.  The  spherical  nuclei,  highly  chro- 
matic or  only  slightly  vesicular  in  character,  are  not  invaded  hy 
the  pigmentation,  Tlie  volume  of  pigment  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent individuals;  it  is  nsinilly  absent  in  young  persons,  but  is,  as  a 
rule,  present  after  the  twentieth  year  of  life  (Maass  J), 

The  epithelial  celis  of  the  medulla  are  ovoid  elements  with  one 
or  two  spherical  Tuiclei,  which  in  many  eases  possess  a  vesicular 

^Imc,  cii,  f  Aix^^h*  f.  niik.  Aiittt.,  11>02.  |  Arch*  L  mik.  AuaL,  188(1. 
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character;  in  other  cells  they  consist  of  a  dense,  almost  solid,  man 
of  chromatin.  Tlie  shape  of  the  cell  groups  in  the  medullji  mries 
greatly;  usually  they  form  small  spheroidal  masses  or  short  col- 
umns. The  cells  are  frequently  arranged  in  a  more  or  lesfi  tubalar 
form  but  without  a  distinct  lumen.  Frequently  they  surrotiiid  « 
minute  capillary  vesseL  The  medullary  cells  presiiiuHbly  pour 
their  secretiou  into  the  blood  vessels,  whose  broad  capillaries  or 
sinusoids  (Minot*)  permeate  the  delicate  connectire  tissue  bands 
which  inclose  the  cell  gronpa.  Felicinef  claims  to  hiire  donson- 
strated  the  presence  of  minute  intra-  and  intercellular  secretory 
canaliculi  which  open  directly  or  indirectly  through  broader 
tacuncB^  into  the  blood  vessels. 

The  cell  groups  of  the  medulla,  like  those  of  the  cortex,  are 
divisible  into  the  acidophlle  and  the  fatty  types;  the  former  are 
the  more  abundant,  but  the  fatty  metamorphosia  is  scarcely  ever 
80  advanced  as  in  the  cortex.  There  is,  however,  great  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  medullary  cells.  The  larger  ovoid  elements  form 
tlie  typical  groups;  between  these  groups  are  narrow  cell  columns 
consisting  of  much  smaller  and  less  highly  acidophile  cells,  which 
are  arranged  in  slender  coliimns  and  scattered  irregular  masses. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins,  small  nerve  trunka  are 
found,  and  oceasional  minute  ganglia  or  isolated  nerve  cells  occur 
along  their  course.  These  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  large 
ovoid  epithelial  cells  of  the  medulla. 

BIiOOD  SUPPLY.— The  arteries  which  supply  the  suprarenal 
glands  form  a  plexus  of  vessels  in  the  capsule  of  the  organ  and  in 
the  neighboring  connective  tissue.  Some  of  the  smaller  branches 
of  this  plexus,  the  capsular  arteries^  supply  the  capsule  itself^ 
others  enter  the  organ  and  are  distributed  to  the  cortex  and  to 
the  medulla.  Tlie  blood  supplied  to  the  capsular  arteries,  after 
traversing  ttie  capillaries,  enters  small  venules  which  are  tributary 
to  the  Inmlmr  and  phrenic  veins.  The  course  of  the  cortical  and 
medullary  vessels  has  been  exhaustively  studied  by  Flint, J 

The  coriical  arteries  enter  the  zona  glomerulosa  where  they 
abruptly  break  up  to  form  a  capillary  plexus  which  occupies  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  cell  columns.  Capillar}^  vessels  are 
continued  from  this  plexus  through  the  intercellular  conQective 
tissue  of  the  zona  fascieulata«  where  they  are  in  intimate  relation 

•  Proc.  Host  Soc.  of  Xat.  Hist,,  liMK). 

t  Aimt.  Anz.,  1902 ;  atgo  Areh.  f,  mik.  Anat.»  1904 
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with  the  epithelial  cells,  and  reach  the  zona  fiuciculata.  Here 
the  capillaries  are  collected  into  thin-walled  yennles  or  smnsoidB. 
These  vessels,  after  some  anastomoses,  form  yenoas  steniB  which 
are  continaed,  without  farther  anastomosis,  thron^^h  the  medulla 
to  the  central  veins.  The  venules  of  the  cortex  possete  no  walls 
other  than  their  endothelium. 

The  medullary  arteries  are  also  derived  from  the  capeular 
plexus.  They  penetrate  the  cortex,  and  at  the  border  of  the 
medulla  abruptly  terminate  in  a  plexus  of  capillary  Teasels  which 
lie  in  the  connective  tissue  stroma  and  come  into  intimate  relation 
with  the  medullary  cells.  These  vessels  possess  extremely  thin 
walls,  their  endothelium  often  being  in  direct  contact  with  the 
adjacent  epithelium,  whose  cells  frequently  impinge  npon  the 
lumen  of  the  capillary  vessel  (see  Fig.  93,  page  93).  The  capil- 
lary plexus  pervades  the  entire  medulla,  its  vessels  being  here  and 
there  collected  into  small  venules  which  unite  to  form  the  central 
veins.  These  form  two,  or  sometimes  four,  niain  stems  (Flint) 
which  make  their  exit  at  the  hilum  and  enter  the  lumbar  or  renal 
vein,  or,  on  the  right  side,  enter  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

All  of  the  efferent  veins  of  the  adrenal  are  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  distribution  of  their  smooth  muscle  fibres,  which  occnr  in 
considerable  abundance^  but  are  nearly  all  disposed  in  the  rtii?  of 
the  vessel ;  the  circular  muscle  fibres  are  confined  to  a  very  thin 
coat  beneath  tlie  endothelium,  or  are  often  entirely  absent.  Fre- 
quently, and  especially  in  the  central  veins  of  the  adrenal,  the 
coarse  bundles  of  longitudinal  muscle  fibres  project  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  in  a  somewhat  rugose  manner.  Whenever  two  veina 
unite  to  form  a  larger  vessel,  and  at  the  junction  of  a  central  vein 
with  any  of  its  branches,  these  protuberant  muscular  bundles  are 
especially  prominent.  Moreover,  the  author  has  frequently  ob- 
served anomalous  vessels  of  a  venous  nature  which  arise  in  the 
medulla,  penetrate  the  cortex,  and  enter  the  venous  plexus  of 
the  capsule;  and  in  these  instances  the  same  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  muscle  has  been  observed  in  the  veins  of  the  capsular 
plexus. 

LYMPHATICS.— The  lymphatics  of  the  suprarenal  gland, 
according  to  Stilling,*  form  rich  plexuses  in  the  zona  glomeru- 
losa  and  in  the  medulla ;  elsewhere  they  are  less  abundant.  They 
follow  the  course  of  the  blood  vessels  and  are  especially  well  devel- 
oped in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins. 

♦  Arch,  f .  path.  Anat,  1887. 
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HEBVES. — The  adrenal  is  well  supplied  with  small  sympa- 
thetic nerve  trunks;  in  fact,  the  ontogenetic  relations  between 
the  adrenal  and  the  large  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus 
are  extremely  intimate,  the  cells  of  the  medulla  apparently  taking 
their  origin,  in  embryos  about  3  cm.  in  length,  from  the  primitive 
anlages  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  form  a  plexus  in  the  capsule  from 
which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  cortex  and  to  the  medulla. 
In  the  cortex  they  invest  the  blood  vessels  with  a  delicate  plexus, 
but  have  not  been  found  within  the  epithelial  cell  columns.  In 
the  medulla  they  are  also  distributed  to  the  blood  vessels  and  are 
supplied  with  occasional  small  ganglia.  From  the  plexus  of  sym- 
pathetic nerve  fibres  which  invests  the  groups  of  medullary  epithe- 
lium, Dogiel  ♦  demonstrated  delicate  fibrils,  supplied  with  minute 
varicosities,  which  penetrate  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  ter- 
minate in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  epithelial  parenchyma  of  other  secreting  glands. 

11.  The  Thyboid  Gland. 

The  thyroid  consists  of  a  mass  of  glandular  tubules  or  follicles, 
supported  by  a  connective  tissue  stroma  and  supplied  with  a  thin 
but  dense  fibrous  capsule  which  closely  invests  the  surface  of  each 
of  its  lobes. 

The  Connactiye'Tiisae  Framework. — The  capsule  of  the  thyroid 
consists  of  dense  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissae,  from  which  tra- 
becul®,  containing  the  larger  blood  vessels,  pass  inward  and  pro- 
duce an  indistinct  lobular  subdivision.  A  network  of  delicate 
fibres,  among  which  are  very  few  if  any  elastic  fibres,  passes  from 
the  trabecul®  and  invests  the  glandular  follicles,  forming  a  deli- 
cate basement  membrane  for  their  epithelium.  Flint  f  has  shown 
that  much  of  this  interf ollicular  connective  tissue  is  of  the  reticu- 
lar variety.  In  it  are  contained  the  smaller  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics.  It  also  contains  a  few  leucocytes,  which  are  scattered 
about  in  a  diffuse  manner. 

The  foUiolet  of  the  thyroid  are  ovoid  saccules  or  short  branched 
tubules  with  frequent  diverticula  (Streiff  J).  They  vary  greatly 
in  diameter  and  in  the  calibre  of  their  lumen.  Many  of  them  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  lumen,  others  appear,  from  their  extreme  size 

*  Arch,  t  Anat.,  1894.  f  Johns  Hop.  Uosp.  BulL,  1908. 

t  Arch,  t  mik.  Anat,  1897. 


a59.— From  a  siction  or  tjik  human  TfiTRoit*  oland. 

0,  thyroi'i  follicles  In  trBHseotioo  ;  &,  UmgwotiaJ  Bcction  of  the  foUicukr  wall. 
HemAtcia  md  eosin.    Photo.    >t  1 10, 

reBembling  that  acquired  by  tlie  hemoglobin  of  the  red  blood  cells. 
Frequently,  and  especially  in  apecimens  which  have  been  fixed 
and  hardened  in  alcohol,  it  presents  a  vacuolated  appearance. 
As  a  rule  the  lamen  of  the  follicle  is  not  completely  filled  with 
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the  colloid  raasB,  which  is  then  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
lining  epithelium  by  delicate  thread-like  processes;  the  colloid 
thus  aoquireg  a  deceptive  appearance  of  extreme  contraction,  m  if 
its  surface,  except  for  occasional  delicate  strands,  had  been  drawn 
away  from  the  epithelium. 

Occasionally  a  single  large  vacuole,  often  containing  basophile 
granulefi  or  crystalloid  particles,  occupies  the  center  of  the  colloid 
mass  in  the  larger  follicles;  at  other  times  the  colloid  material 
appears  to  be  broken  into  minute  spherules.  In  general,  the  ratio 
of  colloid  content  within  the  follicle,  roughly  stated,  is  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  age  of  the  individual.  The  follicles  at  the  periphery 
of  the  lobes  of  the  gland  are  less  fully  distended  than  those  in  the 
interior. 

Embedded  in  the  colloid  mass  within  the  follicle^  even  in  the 
apparently  normal  thyroid,  red  blood  cells  and  desquamated  fol- 
licular  epithelium  are  frequently  found,  but  never  in  large  quan- 
tity. Leucocytes  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and  are  more 
rarely  found  in  the  human  thyroid  than  in  that  of  the  lower 
mammals. 

The  follicular  epitheliimi  is  typically  cuboidal  in  shape;  in 
yonng  Individ iiitls  it  is  somewhat  taller  than  broad.  In  those  fol- 
licles which  are  distended  with  colloid  secretion  the  epithelium  is 
relatively  short;  in  those  which  are  empty  it  is  taller.  Each  cell 
contains  a  single  spheroidal  nucleus  which  lies  in  the  center  of 
the  cell,  or  somewhat  toward  its  basal  extremity.  This  orderly 
disposition  causes  the  nuclei,  when  seen  in  sections  of  the  follicle, 
to  appear  as  a  continuous  row  in  the  wall  of  the  alveolus,  a  dispo- 
sition which  is  noticeable  for  its  exceptional  regularity. 

The  cytoplasm  of  the  epithelium  is  finely  granular  and  de- 
cidedly acidophile.  It  usually  contains  some  coarse  granules  and 
very  small  fatty  droplets,  which  are  prone  to  occupy  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  cells.  Minute  spheroidal  granules  which  give  the  color 
reactions  of  colloid  arc  also  found  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells.  Hi'irthle,*  by  staining  with  the  Biondi^Ehrlich  mixture, 
succeeded  in  differentiating  two  types  of  cell,  one  lightly  staining, 
the  '*  chief  cells,**  the  other  a  darker  colloid-containing  type  which 
he  designated  as  "  colloid  cells/'  These  variations  probably  only 
represent  different  stages  of  secretion  in  the  same  epithelial  cell 
type.    Minute  intercellular  canaliculi  occur  at  the  angles  between 

adjacent  cells,  

*  Arch,  t  d.  ges,  Physiol.  18W. 
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The  epithelium  rests  upon  a  very  delicate  reticular  basement 
membrane  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  capillaries  and  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  interfoUicular  stroma.  Colloid  material, 
similar  to  that  within  the  follicles,  has  been  repeatedly  foond 
within  the  lymphatic  vessels  (Baber,*  Langendorf ,  f  HurthleJ) 
and  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  most  sections  of  the  thyroid. 
Undoubtedly  this  does  not,  however,  represent  the  entire  **  inter- 
nal secretion  "  of  the  gland. 

Blood  Supply. — The  arteries  form  a  rich  plexus  in  and  about 
the  capsule  of  the  thyroid,  from  which  numerous  branches  pene- 
trate the  organ,  lying  in  the  connective  tissue  trabeculsd  between 
the  lobules ;  they  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  gland.  They 
supply  a  rich  capillary  plexus  in  the  walls  of  the  foUicIes.  The 
veins  retrace  the  course  of  the  arteries.  The  walls  of  the  smaller 
venules  consist  only  of  endothelium,  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  elastic 
connective  tissue. 

Lymphatics. — The  tliyroid  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with 
lymphatic  vessels.  These  form  a  plexus  of  very  broad  lacunar 
capillaries  in  the  interfoUicular  connective  tissue,  where  they  stand 
in  intimate  relation  with  the  follicular  epithelium.  From  this 
plexus  vessels  pass  to  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  in  which 
they  form  a  second  plexus,  whence  lymphatic  vessels  pass  out  of 
the  thyroid  in  company  with  the  blood  vessels  and  enter  the  deep 
cervical  lyni])hatic  nodes. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  thyroid  are  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathetic and  are  mostly  non-medullated.  They  accompany  the 
arteries  and  form  a  delicate  terminal  plexus  in  the  walls  of  the 
follicles.  The  finer  fibrils  of  this  plexus  end  in  contact  with  the 
epithelium.  Berkley  §  found  occasional  fibrils  which  apparently 
penetrated  between  the  epithelial  cells,  but  his  observations  have 
not  yet  been  corroborated. 

ACCESSORY   OR  ABERRANT  THYROIDS 

These  bodies,  first  described  by  Zuckerkandl,  |  are  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cervical  region. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  course  of  the  embryonic 
thyreo-glossal  duct  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  thyroid.    They  present  the  appearance  of  embryonal 

♦  Phil.  Trans.,  1876.  f  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1889,  Suppl.  B<1. 

X  Lac,  ciU  %  Johns  IIop.  Uosp.  Rep.,  1895.  |  Stuttgart,  1879. 
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*'  rests  "  or  remnatits  of  thyroid  tissue,  but  are  f ouod  in  nearly  all 
individuals. 

The  colloid  follicles  of  the  aberrant  thyroids  are  usually  small, 

though,  in  the  larger  specimens  of  these  bodies,  they  may  attain 

^as  great  a  size  as  those  of  the  thyroid  itself.     The  cell  columns 

without  colloid  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  thyroid  gland, 

giving  to  the  aberrant  bodies  a  decidedly  cellular  appearance. 


B?.?3 
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Haouitoln  and  ocMfn.    Pbola    k  904. 


Each  aberrant  mass  Is  usually  inclosed  by  a  very  thin  connccti?t 
tissue  capHule  which  sends  delicate  procaasaa  between  the  cell 
groups.  The  epithelial  cells  retain  all  the  characteristics  of  those 
of  th«  tljyroid  glands  and  can  be  reaiJily  distinguished  from  the 
epithelium  of  the  parathyroid  glands  with  which  the  accessory 
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thyroid  bodies  have  been  frequently  confused, 
much  lees  vaficular  than  the  parathyroids. 


Thej  are  also 


III.  The  Parathyroid  Glands 
The  parathyroids  are  small  glandular  bodies  of  irregnlflrdistri-^ 
bution,  usually  found  in  relation  with  the  posterior  m&rgin  of  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Frequently  they  occur  in  rela- 
tion with  the  tracheal  or  larynge^  wall  and  may  be  foond  as  high 


Fio.  Ml. — TRAAs£cnojr  of  a  faeatmtroid  olakd  ow  mast. 
Hctniitott]  itad  co#lu.    Thoto.     x  10, 

as  the  hyoid  bone  or  as  low  as  the  border  of  the  thymus.  In  man 
they  are  asymmetrical  in  their  distribution,  no  more  than  two  being 
present  on  either  side.  They  also  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape, 
but  usually  are  of  ovoid  form  and  about  3  to  5  mm.  in  diameter. 

Each  parathyroid  is  invested  by  a  thin  capsule  of  dense  con- 
nective tissue  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells  supported 
by  a  delicate  fibrous  reticulum.  The  epithelial  cells  are  of  two 
chief  t}'pes,  designated  by  Welsh*  as  the  ** principal"  and  the 
**  oxyphile  '*  or  acidophile  cells. 

The  principal  cells  are  the  more  abundant.  They  are  ovoid  or 
spheroidal  elements,  with  a  clear  vesicular  cytoplasm,  a  distinct 
cell  membrane,  and  a  large  spherical  nucleus,  whose  chromatin  ig 
irregularly  distributed  and  often  givea  the  nucleus,  a  somewhat 
veaicnlar  character. 

♦  J.  Anat.  ftnd  PhpioL,  1898. 
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The  acidophils  cells  are  of  similar  shape  but  are  provided  with 
a  small  epherical  nucleus,  which  is  very  rich  in  chromatin,  and  a 
granuhir  acidopbile  cytoplasm.  The  acidophile  are  less  numerous 
than  the  principal  cells. 

The  distribution  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  subject  to  considera- 
ble variation.  Most  frequently  they  form  an  almost  solid  epithe- 
lial mass,  in  which  capillary  vessels  are  here  and  there  found,  the 
larger  blood  vessels  occupying  the  coarser  bands  of  the  fibrous  atro- 


Fi«.  J«l— fnoii  k  aamukJL  i^imoit  or  thm  i-witcEDiiro   rtauitft,  «mowi«s  tks  at- 
rftAn4»i(!»  09  turn  euAM  ow  nm  nvujkM  fjuutnyaoio  •lawo  uvutm  moowuts 

8evtfml  blood  vqmwI»  %T9  iiie1u4«d.    CaiiiUjinr  xoMtAm  am  Mftroeir  ^  r^oofniMd  wiih 
UiU  nu^lflcaUoi},     HutUAUHu  niid  c<Mln.     Photo,     »  1S00. 

ma.  In  such  glands  the  two  euH  varieties  are  either  intermingled 
irregularly^  or  the  acidophile  oelU  may  occur  m  eoattered  group* 
which  are  intenpened  amoog  the  more  nameroiu  prlnoipal  celU. 
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In  certain  instances  the  epithelial  cells  are  arranged  in  small 
alveolar  groups  which  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  capillary 
vessels.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  more  frequent  in  young 
individuals.  The  cell  groups  in  this  type  of  gland  frequently 
form  branching  columns. 

Occasionally,  epithelial  cells  surround  a  central  lumen,  in 
which  are  small  masses  of  an  acidophile  substance  which  re- 
sembles colloid  in  its  reactions.  In  the  experience  of  the  author 
this  colloidal  material  is  less  abundant  in  the  human  parathyroid 
than  in  that  of  the  lower  mammals.  Likewise  the  cystic  ducts, 
lined  by  columnar  or  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  which  have 
been  described  by  Kohn,*  though  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
lower  mammals  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  human  parathyroid. 

Tlie  connective  tissue  of  the  gland  is  of  variable  quantity.  It 
forms  a  thin  but  dense  capsule;  occasionally  trabeculas  extend 
inward  and  partially  outline  indistinct  lobules.  In  many  instances 
a  hilum  transmits  the  larger  blood  vessels  by  means  of  vascular 
trabeculas  which  radiate  to  all  portions  of  the  organ.  A  delicate 
fibrous  or  reticular  stroma  invests  the  individual  cells,  or  the  cell 
groups,  when  these  are  present.  Occasionally  the  cells  are  so 
closely  packed  tliat  tlie  stroma  is  scarcely  demonstrable. 

The  blood  supjjlj/  of  the  parathyroid  is  exceedingly  rich. 
Arteries  enter  from  the  capsule,  or  at  the  hilum,  and  rapidly  break 
up  into  a  plexus  of  broad  capillary  or  sinusoidal  vessels  which 
follow  the  fibrous  bands  of  the  stroma  and  are  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  epithelium.  They  are  collected  into  thin-walled  venules 
which  retrace  the  course  of  tlie  arteries. 

IV.   TuE  Carotid  Gland 

This  body  was  first  carefully  described  by  Lnschka  f  and,  from 
its  intimate  relation  to  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  is  also  known 
as  the  glomus  caroticum  or  ganglion  infer  car  oticum.  It  consists 
of  scattered  masses  of  epithelial  cells,  usually  grouped  in  small 
spheroidal  clumps  or  ^'^  cell  balls,^'  embedded  in  the  connective 
tissue.  Kohn  I  has  described  four  types  of  the  gland  according  to 
the  density  of  its  parenchyma — the  type  found  in  man  consists 
of  scattered  cell  groups ;  in  the  rabbit  they  are  even  more  diffuse. 
The  carotid  gland  of  a  cat  consists  of  a  single  cell  mass,  while  that 
of  the  ape  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  cat  and  man. 

*  Arch.  f.  uiik.  Anat.,  1897.  f  Arch.  f.  Auat.,  1863. 

t  Arch.  f.  mik.  Anat,  1900. 
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Fio.  868. — Carotid  oland  op  an  ape. 

Chrg,  a  *'  chromoflne  cell  ^^ ;  <,  connective  tissue  sep- 
tum. Portions  of  two  adjacent  lobules  are  included  in 
the  figure,     x  200.    (After  Kohn.) 


The  nature  and  genesis  of  the  glandular  cells  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  They  are  ovoid  elements  with  finely  granular  cyto- 
plasm and  a  spheroid- 
al, somewhat  vesicu- 
lar nucleus.  Many  of 
them  contain  a  yellow- 
ish pigment  which  is 
intensified  by  fixation 
in  solutions  of  potas- 
sium bichromate 
(Kohn).  This  is  the 
so-called  chromofine 
reaction  which  is  like- 
wise exhibited  by  the 
medullary  cells  of  the 
suprarenal  glands  and 
by  many  nerve  cells. 

The  carotid  gland 
is  richly  supplied  with 

capillary  blood  vessels  and  small  non-medullated  nerve  trunks.   The 
capillaries  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  glandular  epithelium. 

V.  The  Coccygeal  Gland 
This  small  body — 2.5  mm.  in  diameter  (Eberth) — was  discov- 
ered by  Luschka  ♦  in  1860.    Its  structure  closely  resembles  that  of 

the  carotid  gland. 

It  usually  consists 

y  of   several    minute 

^^  groups  of  epi^heli- 

J^H  ioid  cells  which  are 

^^^F  /  in  relation  with  the 

^^^^K  /  terminal    branches 

^^^Hr  of  the  middle  sac- 

^^^K  ral    artery.      It    is 

^^t  richly  supplied  with 

..^  broad  capillaries  or 

sinusoids  and  hence 
is  also  known  as 
the  glomus  coccy- 
geum. 


Fio.  864. — From  a  section  of  the  coccygeal  oland  of 
M Air.    Highly  magnified.    (Af\er  SeriolL) 


♦  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  1860. 
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The  parenchymal  cells  of  the  organ  are  ovoid  elements  which 
are  closely  packed  about  the  walls  of  the  blood  ressels  La  groups 
or  short  columns  inclosed  by  delicate  sheaths  of  connectire  tis- 
sue. The  origin  and  function  of  these  cells  are  nn known.  The 
organ  is  embedded  in  the  dense  connective  tissue  at  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx. 

VL  Hypophysis  Cerebki  {Pituitary  Body) 

This  body  consists  of  two  distinct  lobes,  an  anterior  and  a 

posterior.    The  posterior  is  largely  composed  of  nerve  <!  ^^* 

c  fg  b      ^^^^  anterior  is  more  < .  iy 

glandular.  This  difference  in 
structure  is  doubtless  depend- 
ent upon  the  genesis  of  the 
organ,  the  posterior  lobe  being 
developed  as  an  outgrowth 
from  the  second  cerebral  ves- 
icle or  diencephalon,  the  an- 
tcrior  arising  as  a  diverticulum 
from  the  oral  cavity  of  the 
fetus. 

The    cellular    elements    of 
the     posterior     lobe     include 
ependyma  cells,  neuroglia  cells, 
small   nerve  cells,  and   a   few 
epithelioid    cells    (Berkley  *'), 
The   anterior  lobe  consists  of 
epithelial  cells  which  occur  in 
small    groups    and    irregular 
strands,    between    which     are 
broad     sinusoidal     capillaries. 
The  cells  are  ovoid  in  shape^ 
of  a  finely  granular  appearance, 
and  possess    large    spheroidul 
nuclei.     Some  of  them,  the  chromophih  celh^  are  somewhat  acido- 
phile  and  granular ;  the  chief  cdls^  on  the  other  hand,  show  no 
special  affinity  for  acid  dyes.     In  this  they  resemble  the  cells  of 
the  parathyroid  gland.      Occasionally  the  cell   columns   of  the 
pituitary  gland  assume  a  tubular  or  follicular  character  and  in 


<»  ? 
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n  300.    (After  Siymonowlcz.) 


♦  Joluis  Hop.  Hoep.  Rep.,  1895. 
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these  cases  the  lumen  often  contains  a  colloid  mass  resembling 
that  found  in  the  thyroid  follicles. 

The  organ  is  richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  which  form  an 
extensive  capillary  plexus  among  the  cell  columns  and  are  thus 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  glandular  epithelium. 
The  nerves  of  the  anterior  lobe,  according  to  Berkley,  are  derived 
from  the  sympathetic,  and  terminate  in  varicose  end  fibrils  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  epithelial  cells.  The  nerve  supply  is 
relatively  scanty. 


CHAPTER  XXm 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

A.    Its  Tissues  and  Development 

The  nervous  system  is  readily  divisible  into  two  anatomical 
portions,  the  central  and  the  peripheral. 

The  central  nervous  system  (cerebro-spinal  axis)  inclades,  as 
its  more  important  gross  divisions,  the  cerebrum  or  telencephalon, 
its  hirge  basal  nuclei  (optic  thalmi,  etc.)  or  diencephalon,  the  crura 
cerebri  and  corpora  quadrigemina  or  mesencephalon,  the  pons 
Varolii  and  cerebellum  or  metencephalon,  the  medulla  oblongata 
or  myelencephalon,  all  of  which  lie  within  the  cranial  cavity  and 
are  collectively  called  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord  or  myelon 
which  is  contained  within  the  "medullary  cavity  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

The  peripheral  nervous  system  includes  the  cranial  and  spinal 
nerve  trunks  with  their  cerebro-spinal  ganglia,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  trunks  and  ganglia,  together  with  their  peripheral 
nerve  endings,  the  motor  and  sensory  end  organs.  These  portions 
have  been  already  described  in  Chapters  VlII  and  IX. 

Though  the  above  anatomical  divisions  are  macroscopically 
distinct  and  are  of  great  convenience  in  description,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  histological  elements,  the  cell  units  called 
7ieurones^  are  not  confined  to  any  one  gross  division,  but  may,  as  a 
nerve  cell  with  its  many  processes,  be  traced  in  direct  anatomical 
continuity  through  several  such  gross  divisions.  Some  neurones, 
for  example,  whose  cell  bodies  lie  in  the  posterior  root  ganglia  of 
the  spinal  nerves  may  be  followed  throughout  a  peripheral  nerve 
trunk  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  sends  a  process  cen- 
tral ward  which  enters  the  spinal  cord  and  passes  all  the  way  to  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  central  nervous  system  is  said  to  consist  of  grey  and  white 
matter,  the  grey  matter  being  composed  chiefly  of  nerve  cells  with 
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their  non-medullated  processes,  the  white  matter  containing  only 
the  medullated  processes  of  the  nerve  cells,  which  are  known  as 
nerve  fibres. 

THE  STTPPOBTDTO  TIS8TTE8  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NEBYOTTS 
8T8TEK. — Both  the  grey  and  the  white  matter  of  the  central 

> 


nervous  system  contain  a  peculiar  supporting  tissue,  the  neuroglia^ 
which  consists  of  two  elements,  the  glia  cells  and  the  glia  fibres. 
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The  latter  are  very  probably  produced  by  the  glia  cells,  of  which 
they  were  formally  considered  to  be  processes. 

The  glia  cells,  as  seen  in  Golgi  preparations,  are  divisable  into 
two  distinct  types,  the  ependyma  cells  and  the  astrocytes. 

The  ependyvia  cells  may  be  considered  as  undifferentiated  relics 
of  the  embryonal  cells,  from  which  both  glia  and  true  nerve  or 
ganglion  cells  were  presumably  developed.  These  cells  line  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in 
which  latter  organ  they  also  form  the  covering  or  outer  coat  of 
the  telae  choroidei. 

The  ependyma  consists  of  long  nucleated  columnar  cells  whose 
free  ends,  in  fetal  and  early  life,  carry  a  tuft  of  cilia ;  in  adult  life 


FlO.    367. — A    LONO-RATKD   ASTROCYTE. 

Golgi's  Stain.    Highly  iiiiignified.    (After  Berkley.) 

tliey  are  usually  non-ciliated.  The  attached  ends  of  these  cells 
are  embedded  in  the  surrounding  gelatinous  tissue,  and  are  fre- 
quently prolonged  for  some  distance  as  a  fine  branched  process. 
In  this  way  tlie  ependyma  of  the  spinal  cord  enters  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  centralis,  in  which  the  branched 
processes  of  its  cells  ramify  in  a  glia-like  manner.  In  the  fetus 
the  filamentous  processes  extend  from  the  central  canal  all  the 
way  to  the  periphery  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  adult  the  epen- 
dyma cells  are  prone  to  so  multiply  as  to  almost  occlude  the 
central  canal;  their  processes  have  apparently  become  shorter, 
and  now  reach  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  only  at  its  posterior 
median  sulcus. 
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The  astrocytes  (Deiter's  cells),  when  stained  by  the  Golgi 
method,  apparently  consist  of  a  small  cell  body  and  an  innumera- 
ble number  of  long  slender  processes. 
Two  varieties  of  these  cells  are  recog- 
nized; the  spider  cell  or  long-rayed 
astrocyte^  with  a  small  cell  body  and 
very  many  exceptionally  long  and  slen- 
der processes;  and  the  mossy  cells  or 
short-rayed  astrocytes^  whose  processes 
are  shorter  and  somewhat  thicker  but 
decidedly  more  varicose  than  those  of 
the  long-rayed  type.  Fio.  3G6.— a  short-rated  astro- 

Recent  investigations  by  means  of  ""^^^  ""^  '"'^''  '''''''• 

the  staining  methods  of  Weigert,  Mai-     ^^^^'«  ^^^.r  Kyr"'*^ 
lory,  and   Benda,  have  demonstrated 

that  the  astrocytes,  as  seen  in  the  Golgi  preparations,  probably  in- 
clude two  distinct  structures,  the  glia  cells  and  the  glia  fibres. 

Glia  cells^  as  seen  in  sections  prepared  according  to  these  meth- 
ods, appear  as  small  cytoplasmic  cells  with  large  and  deeply 
staining  nuclei.  In  the  small  glia  cells  the  cytoplasm  is  so  slight 
as  to  form  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  rim  about  the  nucleus ;  in 
the  larger  cells  the  cytoplasm  is  more  abundant  and  the  processes 
larger  and  more  numerous.  The  presence  of  cytoplasmic  proc- 
esses gives  the  cell  an  irregularly  stellate  appearance.  In  Golgi 
preparations  these  processes  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
dense  network  of  glia  fibres  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  glia  fibres  comprise  numerous  filiform  fibrils  which  occur 
as  a  dense  network  around  the  glia  cells,  from  which  they  radiate 
in  all  directions.  They  pass  alongside  of,  over,  or  under  the  glia 
cells ;  their  filaments  have  even  been  described  as  passing  entirely 
through  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell.  Nevertheless  they  appear  at 
all  points  to  be  anatomically  distinct  from  the  cell  body. 

The  relation  of  the  glia  cells  to  the  fibres  of  neuroglia  is  perhaps 
comparable  to  the  arrangement  in  fibrous  or  reticular  tissue.  The 
fibres  of  each  of  these  tissues  appear  to  be  ontogenetically  derived 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  its  colls,  yet  when  fully  formed 
they  often  exist  as  anatomically  distinct  elements. 

Neuroglia  cells  and  fibres  occur  in  both  the  grey  and  white 
matter  of  the  central  nervous  system,  though  perhaps  more  abun- 
dant in  the  latter.     The  fibres  radiate  for  considerable  distances 
from  their  glia  cells,  and  thus  form  a  supporting  tissue  for  the 
81 
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neiTe  elements.  They  are  frequently  in  intiinate  relation  with 
the  blood  vessels,  on  the  walls  o!  which  many  of  the  glia  fibreg, 
particularly  the  thicker  or  mossy  cell  rariety,  terminate  in  ex- 
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panded  plates,  which,  in  some  parts,  form  an  almost  complete 
outer  membranous  coat  of  the  vessel. 

The  astrocytes  are  ontogenetic  derivatives  of  the  embryouic 
ependyma  cells.  From  their  point  of  origin  around  the  neunil 
canal  they  wander  to  all  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system^ 
and  even  into  the  optic  and  olfactory  tracts,  which  are  embryonic 
outgrowths  from  the  fetal  cerebral  vesicles.  Thus  neuroglia  oc5- 
curs  throughout  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  also  in  the  oliac« 
tory  nerves,  the  optic  chiasm,  and  the  retina  of  the  adult. 

The  supporting  tissues  of  the  central  nervous  system  include, 
besides  the  neuroglia,  numerous  bands  or  trabeculae  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  which  push  inward  from  the  pia  mater,  carrying 
with  them  the  vascular  branches  for  tlie  supply  of  the  nervous 
tissues,  and  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the 
Bpinal  cord  and  brain. 
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THE  NETTBONE.— The 

nerve  elements  of  the  central, 
as  well  as  the  peripheral,  nerv- 
ous system  include  the  nerve 
cells  and  the  nerve  cell  proc- 
esses; the  latter  are  usually 
called  nerve  fibres.  This  sub- 
division, which  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  former  times, 
when  it  was  considered  that 
nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres 
were  independent  elements,  is 
still  useful  for  descriptive  pur- 
poses. However,  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  and 
can  not  be  too  often  empha- 
sized, that  these  two  terms 
are  merely  descriptive  of  two 
portions  of  the  same  anatom- 
ical unit,  the  neurone. 

Thus  the  neurone  forms 
the  structural  unit  of  the  en- 
tire nervous  system.  This 
unit  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  its  relation  to  the 
nervous  tissues,*  but  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  impres- 
sion of  its  bearing  on  the 
structure  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  as  at  present  in- 
terpreted, makes  it  advisable 
at  this  time  to  briefly  review 
its  structure. 

A  neurone  is  an  animal 
cell.  It  consists  of  a  cell 
body  {nerve  cell,  ganglion  cell^ 
perikaryon)  with  all  of  its  va- 
rious processes.  These  proc- 
esses include  the  dendrites, 
which  are  considered  as  usu- 


Fio.  870.— Diagram  of  a  nxcronk. 

ah^  Axone  hillock;  ax^  neuraxis;  c,  cyto- 
pbuim ;  d,  deodriteB  ;  «,  myellD  ftlieath  of  the 
nerve  fibre  ;  in',  muAcle  fibre  ;  «,  nucleus ;  «', 
nudooluB ;  n.  ofn^  nucleus  of  the  neurilemma ; 
nR,  node  of  Ranvier ;  </,  collateral ;  <L,  seg- 
ment of Lanteniiann ;  tei,  telodcndrion.  (After 
Barker.) 
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ally  transmitting  cellulipetal  impulses,  and  the  neuraxes  and  col- 
laterals, which  transmit  cellulifugal  impulses.  The  cell  body  or 
nerve  cell  has  already  been  sufficiently  described.* 

The  dendrite  is  a  broad  arborizing  process  whose  substance 
closely  resembles  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  body  in  its  microscop- 
ical appearance  and  in  its  staining  reactions.  It  branches  freely, 
but  always  dicotymously,  and  usually  ends  at  a  ]>oint  not  very 
remote  from  its  cell  body. 

The  rieuraxis  {fierve  fibre^  axis  cylinder  process^  axon^  dendron^ 
nenrite^  etc.)  is  a  long  and  slender  process.  It  arises  either  directlv 
from  the  cell  body  or  indirectly  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  its  den- 
drites. It  gives  off  numerous  collaterals  at  right  angles  to  the 
parent  fibre  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  finally 
terminates,  as  do  also  its  collaterals,  in  an  end  brush  {terminal 
arborization,  felt  work,  basket  work,  etc.),  or  in  one  of  the  seveial 
forms  of  peripheral  nerve  end  organs. 

The  end  brushes  are  apparently  formed  by  the  rapid  separation 
of  the  fibre  into  its  component  fibrillae. 

The  neuraxis  is  usually  a  much  longer  process  than  are  the 
dendrites.  Unlike  the  latter,  it  extends  not  merely  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  grey  "  7iucleus,^^  in  which  its  cell  body  lies,  but  fre- 
quently it  passes  without  interruption  of  its  anatomical  continuity 
to  other  and  even  very  distant  parts.  The  wide  radius  through 
which  these  fibres  are  distributed  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passage 
of  neuraxes,  coming  from  nerve  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  to  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord ;  other  nerve  cells  in  the  spinal  cord 
send  their  neuraxes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  nerve 
to  supply  even  the  most  remote  tissues  of  the  body.  While,  there- 
fore, the  cell  bodies  and  dendrites  are  measured  in  millimetres  or 
micromillimetres,  the  neuraxis  is  often  to  be  measured  only  in 
centimetres  and  decimetres.  There  are  very  few  cells  in  the  body 
which  are  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  nerve  cell  or  neurone  for 
the  large  size  of  its  cell  body  and  the  extensive  area  of  distribu- 
tion of  its  processes. 

All  portions  of  the  neurone,  its  neuraxis  and  collaterals  as  well 
as  its  dendrites,  are  dependent  upon  the  cell  body  for  nutrition  • 
hence  each  nerve  cell  becomes  the  so-called  trophic  center  for  all 
of  its  processes. 

The  entire  nervous  system  may  be  considered  as  an  enormous 
tangle,  formed  by  the  interlacing  processes  of  an  innumerable 

♦  Chapter  Vlll. 
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number  of  neurones  whose  complex  fibre  paths  place  all  portions  of 
the  body  in  communication  with  all  other  portions. 

Nerve  cells  are  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  central 
nervous  system;  they  therefore  occur  in  more  or  less  distinct 
groups  or  nuclei^  from  each  cell  of  which  a  neuraxis  is  frequently 
distributed  along  the  same  path.  The  larger  bundles  thus  formed 
are  called  tracts;  the  smaller  ones,  funiculi^  fasciculi^  or  fibre 
bundles. 

Since  each  fibre  of  such  a  tract  is  dependent  for  nutrition  upon 
the  nerve  cell  from  which  it  arises,  the  tract  as  a  whole  must  de- 
pend upon  its  nucleus  of  origin  for  its  nutrition.  Each  nucleus 
therefore  becomes  the  trophic  center  for  the  fibre  tract  to  which  it 
gives  origin. 

It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  that  if  any  such  group  of  neu- 
raxes  be  cut  or  otherwise  separated  from  its  trophic  center,  that 
tract  will  promptly  degenerate.  If  these  neuraxes  happen  to  be 
the  axis  cylinders  of  medullated  nerve  fibres,  as  is  often  the  case, 
their  myelin  sheaths  become  rapidly  altered  in  composition  and 
acquire  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  into  small  globular  granules, 
which  stain  deeply  with  osmic  acid  when  used  according  to  the 
method  of  Marchi.  For  the  experimental  demonstration  of  this 
form  of  partial  cell  death  occurring  in  that  portion  of  the  neurone 
which  has  been  cut  oflf  from  its  cell  of  origin,  we  were  originally 
indebted  to  the  eminent  English  physiologist  Waller ;  the  result- 
ing changes  are  therefore  called  Wallerian  degeneration. 

Obviously  that  portion  of  a  neurone  or  of  a  fibre  tract  which, 
after  injury  or  disease  involving  its  path,  still  retains  its  connec- 
tion with  its  cull  body  or  trophic  center,  will  not  degenerate.  This 
part  of  the  neurone  is  called  its  central  portion^  in  contradistinction 
to  its  distal  portion,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  severed  from  its 
trophic  center  and  is  consequently  degenerated. 

To  the  study  of  the  various  types  of  Wallerian  degeneration  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  by  means  of  which  the  intri- 
cate tangles  of  neuraxes  composing  the  various  fibre  tracts  of  the 
central  nervous  system  have  been  partially  unraveled. 

The  Anatomic  Relationi  of  the  Neurone. — The  many  neurones  in 
the  nervous  system  are  in  relation  with  one  another  through  their 
neuraxes,  collaterals,  and  dendrites,  and  by  their  peripheral  proc- 
esses are  closely  connected  with  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  Our  former  conception  regarded  the  processes  of  any  one 
neurone  as  being  nowhere  in  direct  anatomical  connection  with 
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those  of  any  other  neurone  nor  with  any  other  tissue  within  the 
body ;  their  relation  to  one  another  is  as  a  rule  one  of  contiguity 
rather  than  of  anatomical  continuity. 

The  observations  of  Apithy,  Bethe,  Held,  and  others,  hare 
demonstrated  that  neurofibrils  are  at  times  continued  from  one 
neurone  to  another.  But  while  these  obserrations  serve  as  an 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  histology  of  the  nerr- 
ous  tissues,  they  do  not  materially  alter  our  conception  of  the 
neurone  as  an  anatomical  unit  of  the  nerrous  system,  any  more 
than  tlie  occasional  occurrence  of  a  syncytium  modifies  our  yiews 
of  tlie  cell  as  an  anatomical  unit  of  body  structure.  The  neurone 
is  a  nerve  cell  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 

Tlie  connection  existing  between  the  several  tissue  elements  of 
the  body  and  the  peripheral  neuraxes  of  the  nervous  system  takes 
place  tlirough  the  intervention  of  the  nerve  end  organs,  motor  and 
sensory,  in  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  at  the  peripheral 
terminations  of  the  nerve  fibres.  These  end  organs  have  been 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  will  not  need  further  discus- 
sion at  this  time. 

The  contiguous  relationship  of  diflferent  neurones  within  the 
nervous  system  occurs  in  any  one  of  several  ways.  The  terminal 
arborizations  or  end  brushes  of  one  neurone  may  interlace  with : 

a.  the  end  brushes  of  neuraxes  belonging  to  other  neurones 

h.  the  end  brushes  of  collaterals  of  other  neurones, 

c,  the  dendrites  of  other  neurones,  or 

(L  the  terminal  arborization  may  surround,  basket-like    the 

cell  body  of  other  neurones. 

Oolgi  Cell  Types. — Tlie  length  of  the  neuraxis  varies  greatly  in 
different  neurones.  Dependent  upon  this  fact,  as  demonstrated 
in  preparations  by  the  staining  method  of  Golgi,  nerve  cells  have 
been  classified  into  two  cell  types,  Golgi  cells,  Type  I,  and 
Type  II. 

a.  Golgi  cells.  Type  /,  viz.,  those  having  long  neuraxes. 

The  neurones  of  this  type  send  their  neuraxes  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  grey  nucleus  in  which  their  cell  bodies  lie  and  in  which 
their  dendrites  are  distributed.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  periph- 
eral motor  neurones  whose  cells  lie  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  whose 
neuraxes  are  distributed  to  the  various  muscles  of  the  body ;  such 
also  are  the  central  motor  neurones  whose  cells  lie  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  and  the  end  brushes  of  whose  neuraxes  surround  the  cell 
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bodies  of  the  peripheral  motor  neurones  in  the  spinal  cord.    Cells 
of  this  type  are  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Betters'  cells.'' 

/ 


FlO.   871.— GOLOI   CELL,  TYPE  I. 

c,  collaU'rulH  ;  n,  neuroxis.    Golnd^H  Htuin.    (After  Kollikor.) 

b,  Golgi  ceUsy  Type  II  {GoJgi  cells)^  viz.,  those  haying  short 
neuraxes. 

The  neuraxes  of  cells  of  this  typo  do  not  leave  the  grey  nucleus 
in  which  they  take  origin.  Their  branching  begins  almost  imme- 
diately and  their  end  brushes  are  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  cell  body.  These  cells  undoubtedly  serve  to  place  neigh- 
boring neurones  in  close  physiological  relation,  whereas  the  cells 
of  the  first  type  connect  distant  parts. 

The  size  of  a  nerve  cell  is  thought  to  bear  a  general  relation  to 
the  length  of  its  neuraxis,  the  larger  cells  possessing  the  longer 
neuraxes.  The  cells  of  Golgi's  Type  I  are  therefore  larger  than 
those  of  Type  II.    Likewise  the  cells  of  the  motor  tracts,  whose 
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nouraxes  are  as  a  rule  much  longer  than  those  of  the  flenncxiy 
tracts,  are  characterized  by  their  hurge  siie  as  comiMUPed  with  the 
sensory  cells. 


Fio.  872. — GoLei  nerve  cell,  type  n. 
a,  iioumxiH ;  jr,  dendrite.    (After  Kolliker.) 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

A  familiarity  with  the  principal  stages  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  nervous  system  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  its  histology. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  anlage  of  the  nervous  system  occurs 
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at  a  very  early  stage  of  embryonic  life ;  is,  in  fact,  the  first  differ- 
entiation which  can  be  observed  after  the  subdivision  of  the  blas- 
toderm into  its  three  primary  layers.  The  epiblast  very  early  pre- 
sents a  shallow  longitudinal  groove  bordered  on  either  side  by 
a  slight  ridge;  this  is  the  neural  groove^  bounded  by  its  neural 
ridges. 

The  ectodermal  cells  forming  the  neural  ridges  multiply  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove ;  conse- 
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Fio.  878.— Reconbtruction  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  a  chick,  th» 

HEAD   DIflTINCTLY    DIFFERENTIATE!!,   0EEN    FROM   THE   SURFACE.      (After  KolllIUUlD.) 

quently  the  ridges  come  more  and  more  to  overhang  the  groove, 
and  by  continued  growth  they  finally  meet  along  the  median  line. 
The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  two  lateral  ridges  then  fuse  together 
and  the  former  groove  becomes  a  tube,  the  neural  canaly  which  is 
at  first  much  flattened  from  side  to  side,  its  ventro-dorsal  being 
considerably  greater  than  its  transverse  diameter.  At  this  stage 
the  neural  canal  resembles  a  long  axial  slit  bounded  upon  all  sides 
by  epiblastic  cells. 

The  caudal  portion  of  the  neural  canal  is  destined  to  become 
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the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  its  cephalic  portion  forms  the 
cerebral  vesicles.  The  former  portion  retains  an  approximately 
equal  caliber  throughout ;  the  latter  soon  presents  three  character- 
istic dilatations,  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles^  whose  walls 
respectively  develop  the  prosencephalon^  mesencephalon^  and  rkom- 
bencephalon. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  primary  cerebral  vesicles  soon 
subdivide  into  two  each,  five  secondary  vesicles  being  thus  formed. 
These  five  vesicles  are  the  telencephalon^  diencephalon^  mesencephar 
lon^  mefencephaJon,  and  myelencephalon. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  seyeral  primi- 
tive vesicles  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  gross  divisions  of  the 
central  nervous  system : 

I.  Pkosen- 

CEPHALON  < 

(for^Mrain) 


KEITBAL  CANAL 


EXCEPHALON 

(brain) 


Myelon 
(spinal  cord) 


II.  Mesen- 
cephalon 
(midbrain) 

III.  RnOMBEN- 

CEPHALON 

(rhomboid 
brain) 


Tklbxcephaloit 
(end^rain) 

U.   DlENCKPHAXON 

{interhrain  or 
^tweenhrain) 

\  III.   MBSKNCEPBALOar 

\  {midbrain) 

IV,   MBTBNCKPHAU>2r 

{hindhrain) 
V.  Mtklbvcephalon 
{afierhrain) 


The  encephalon  develops  the  various  portions  of  the  brain,  the 
cranial  nerves  and  their  ganglia.  The  myelon  forms  the  spinal 
cord,  the  spinal  nerves  and  their  ganglia.  The  sympathetic 
nerves  and  ganglia  are  outgrowths  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve 
roots. 

The  following  lists  will  show  more  definitely  the  destination  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  encephalon  and  the  parts  of  the  brain 
formed  from  each  of  the  cerebral  vesicles. 

1.  From  the  Telencephalon. — The  anterior  end  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, the  lateral  ventricles,  the  foramen  of  Monroe,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  with  their  cortex  or  pallium,  the  olfactory  bulb  and 
its  tracts  (sometimes  called  the  rhinencephalon)^  the  corpora  stri- 
ata, the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  fornix. 

2.  From  the  Diencephalon.— The  third  ventricle,  the  optic  nerve 
and  retina,  the  optic  tracts  (pars  optica  hypothalmi),  the  optic 
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thalamus,  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  pituitary  gland,  the  pineal 
gland,  and  the  corpora  mamillaria. 

3.  From  the  Meaenoeplialon. — The  corpora  quadrigemini,  the 
crura  cerebri  (pedunculi  cerebri),  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

4.  From  the  Metem^ephaloxt—The  isthmus  rhombencephali, 
pons  Variolii,  and  cerebellum. 

5.  From  the  Myelenoephalon. — The  medulla  oblongata. 

The  Ependyma. — The  epiblastic  cells  which  line  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  slit-like  neural  canal  become  elongated  or  columnar  in 
shape,  and  are  called  ependyma  cells.  Many  of  these  are  germinal 
cells,  exhibiting  the  various  stages  of  mitosis ;  the  resulting  cells 
promptly  differentiate  into  two  distinct  varieties,  the  spongioblast 
and  the  neuroblast. 

The  spongiohlads  are  long  cells  whose  expanded  bases  line  the 
neural  canal  and  whose  elongated  bodies  are  directed  outward 
toward  the  surrounding  mesoblastic  tissue.  The  interlacing  proc- 
esses of  these  cells,  together  with  those  from  the  neuroblasts,  form 
a  network  or  neurospongium.  The  spongioblasts  are  destined  to 
develop  the  neuroglia. 

The  neuroblasts  are  small  ovoid  or  fusiform  cells,  which,  though 
usually  bipolar,  very  early  develop  a  long  peripheral  process 
directed  away  from  the  neural  canal ;  this  process  is  the  primitive 
neuraxis.  In  those  cells  which  are  to  form  the  nerve  roots  and 
the  peripheral  ganglia  this  process  grows  outward  into  the  sur- 
rounding mesoblast,  the  cell  gradually  migrating  along  the  same 
course,  but  leaving  in  its  wake  the  developing  central  process 
which  in  some  cases  is  dendritic  in  character,  but  in  others  is  des- 
tined to  form  a  second  centrally  directed  branch  of  the  neuraxis. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  property  of  locomotion  that  these  cells 
reach  their  destination  in  the  various  cell  groups  or  nuclei  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  or  in  the  peripheral  ganglia.  In  thid  way 
the  fibre  paths  or  tracts  of  the  central  nervous  system  as  well  as 
the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves  and  their  ganglia  are  formed. 

Since,  during  tfie  period  that  the  neuroblast  is  performing  this 
migration,  it  is  also  developing  its  neuraxis  and  dendrites,  by  the 
time  it  reaches  its  permanent  location  its  principal  portions,  cell 
body,  neuraxis,  and  dendrites  are  already  formed  and  are  ready  to 
functionate.  The  further  history  of  the  neuroblast  is  merely  one 
of  continued  growth,  pushing  forward  its  neuraxis  to  still  more 
distant  and  more  complex  relations. 
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The  development  of  the  posterior  nerve  root  ganglia  forma  a 
Btriking  example  of  the  history  of  the  neuroblast,  as  above  de- 
scribecL  The  manner  in  which  these  cells  are  derived  from  cells 
lying  in  the  wall  of  the  neural  canal  can  be  readily  appreciated  by 
examining  successively  Figures  374  to  376.  After  their  develop- 
ment haa  been  completed  each  of  these  neurones  comprise  a  nerve 
cell  situated  in  the  posterior  nerve  root  ganglion  of  a  spinal  nerve, 
from  which  one  branch  of  its  T-shaped  process  passes  through  the 
spinal  nerve  toward  the  periphery,  while  the  other  branch,  through 
the  posterior  root,  enters  the  spinal  cord  to  terminate  in  its  cen- 
tral grey  matter  either  at  or  near  the  level  at  which  it  enteiE,  or 
possibly  at  a  much  higher  and 
more  remote  level,  ^"^"^^ ^Hf^ 
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FlO.  374.— DrAQBAM  op  a  TEAXaBOTION 
OF  TUB  ftPITJAL  CORD  Of  AN  E  Alt  LIT 
EMBRYO,  SFOWINO  THE  MlOBATIOJf 
OF  NKITBOB LASTS  TOWARD  THE  MAH- 
Ollf  AL  VEIL  AKD  TliK  POBSAL  NERVE 
BOOT. 

«,  neuTftl  ciuifil  \  h^  dorstil  root. 
(After  HiB.) 


Fio.  S75.^-TRANsKcnoN  op  the  spinal  cord 

OF   A  HL'MAN   EUBRTO   OF  PCilTtl   WSEKS. 

The  central  ewiul  ia  iinmodmtely  rui^ 
romitJed  by  cpe  tidy  tun  oelk.  Thts  pt'rit>tiettil 
nerve  celk  are  shown  on  the  left  of  the  fiiture. 
The  nerve  root«  lire  already  pitohiiig  out- 
ward frem  the  primitive  cord,  d,  dorsai ;  v, 
ventral  nerve  rcxyts.    (After  H!k.) 


HfelinisatloiL — Having  attained  its  full  area  of  distribution, 
the  last  t^hauge  in  the  neurone  to  mark  the  completion  of  its 
development  is  the  appearance  of  its  myelin  or  medullary  sheath* 
The  period  at  which  this  eheath  is  obtained  variea  with  the  differ- 
ent tracts  of  fibres  in  the  nervous  system,  and  seems  to  be  syn- 
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chronous  with  the  appearance  of  their  function.  Thus  those  neu- 
rones, e.  g.,  the  peripheral  sensory  neurone,  which  in  the  fetus  are 
first  acted  upon  by  stimuli  from  without,  are  the  first  to  obtain  a 


Fio.  876.— TBANSKonoir  of  the  sfiital  cord  of  an  kmbbto  ohiok. 
e.  rod.  ani.,  neuraxes  to  the  ventral  rootii ;  c.  rod.  poH.^  neuraxes  to  the  dorsal  roota; 
eoly  collateral  from  a  neuraxla  back  to  the  grey  matter ;  yy,  dorsal  root  ganglion ;  roe,  ant, 
ventral  root ;  rae,  pott.^  dorsal  root.    (After  van  Gehuchten.) 

myelin  sheath.  Following  these,  medullary  sheaths  are  formed 
in  the  peripheral  motor  neurones,  and  reflex  movements  begin ; 
still  later,  myelin  sheaths  appear  in  the  intrinsic  neurones  of  the 
paths  of  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves  which  conduct  sensory  im- 
pulses toward  the  brain;  and  finally,  the  cerebral  sensory  and 
motor  neurones  receive  their  myelin  sheaths,  and  consciousness 
and  voluntary  movements  are  manifested. 

To  this  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  medullary  sheaths, 
as  well  as  to  the  phenomena  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  fibre  tracts 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  If,  for  example,  sections  from  the 
spinal  cord  of  embryos  of  suitable  age  be  stained  to  show  their 
myelin  sheaths,  certain  tracts  or  fibre  bundles  will  be  found  to 
have  already  acquired  their  medullary  coat,  while  in  other  bundles 
the  myelin  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  Thus  in  a  fetus  at 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month  the  sensory  paths  of  the  spinal  cord 
will  be  found  to  be  well  medullated,  while  the  adjoining  motor 
paths  show  scarcely  any  myelinization. 

This  method  of  study,  the  myelinization  method^  together  with 
the  degeneration  method  and  the  staining  methods  of  Oolgi,  have 
supplied  most  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  course  of  the 
intricate  fibre  paths  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  (Continued) 

B.  Histological  Morphology 

The  spinal  cord  and  brain  collectively  form  a  long  slender 
mass  consisting  of  conduction  paths  or  fibre  tracts,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  axially  disposed  and  connect  more  or  less  distant 
groups  of  nerve  cells.  Each  cell  group  controls  the  functions  of  a 
limited  portion  of  the  body,  to  which  its  neuraxes  pass  in  bundles 
that  follow  definite  paths.  These  paths  are  the  so-called  tracts^ 
and  the  cell  group  which  gives  origin  to  the  fibres  of  any  one  tract 
is  its  center  or  nucleiis. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  thus  composed  of  many  series  of 
such  nuclei  with  their  connecting  tracts ;  the  nuclei  collectively 
forming  the  grey,  and  the  tracts  the  white  matter.  Except  for 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  cerebellum  the  grey  matter 
is,  as  a  rule,  centrally,  and  the  white  matter  peripherally  disposed. 

Tlius  in  the  spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  consists  of  a  central 
H-shaped  mass  extending  from  the  filum  terminale  upward  to  the 
medulla.  Above  this  level  the  continuity  of  the  central  grey  • 
mass  suffers  frequent  interruption  from  the  irregular  and  oblique 
disposition  of  the  fibre  tracts  of  this  region,  so  that  above  the 
medulla  the  grey  matter  is  only  represented  by  a  series  of  islands 
(nuclei),  each  containing  one  or  more  cell  groups. 

In  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  these  central  nuclei  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  by  an  intervening  stratum 
of  white  matter ;  in  these  locations  the  larger  mass  of  grey  matter 
is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  white  medulla. 

The  peculiar  disposition  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  is  ex- 
plained by  the  progress  of  its  development.  In  the  early  embryo 
the  cerebral  vesicles  are  at  first  surrounded  by  a  cell  mass  only. 
From  these  cells  the  fibre  processes  grow  out,  and  in  so  doing  the 
excessive  formation  of  fibres  at  the  cephalic  end  cuts  off  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cortex  (pallium)  from  the  more  caudal  portions, 
478 
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This  separation  is  increased  by  the  growth  into  the  cerebrum  of 
the  centripetal  fibre  paths  coming  into  the  brain  from  the  more 
caudal  parts. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex  may  thus  be  said  to 
represent  a  cephalic  mantle  or  covering,  which,  by  its  stem  of 
nerve  fibres,  is  supported  above  the  cephalic  end  of  a  grey  axis  of 
nerve  centers  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  cerebrum 
through  the  midbrain  and  medulla  oblongata  to  the  spinal  cord. 

This  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  developed  in  two  symmetrical  halves, 
which  are  more  or  less  completely  separated  from  each  other  by 
two  series  of  deep  sulci  or  fibrous  septa,  the  one  dorsal  and  the 
other  ventral.  In  the  brain  the  dorsal  is  a  deep  sulcus,  the  ven- 
tral a  mere  fibrous  septum  or  raph6.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  con- 
dition is  reversed,  the  anterior  or  ventral  median  fissure  forming 
a  deep  sulcus,  while  the  posterior  is  a  shallow  groove  deepened 
by  a  prominent  median  septum. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  will  be  best  appreciated  by  a  study  of 
its  several  regions,  in  succession,  from  below  upward.  The  fol- 
lowing subdivisions  are  convenient  for  purposes  of  description : 

1.  Sacral  region 

2.  Lumbar  region 
8.  Thoracic  (dorsal)  region 
4.  Cervical  region 

a.  Myelencephalon —   5.  Medulla  oblongata 
,    ,,  ,    ,         (6.  Pons  Varolii 

«.  Metenccphalon     |    7.  Cerelbelum 

e,  Mesencephaloji —      8.  Region  of  the  crune  cerebri  (brain-stem) 

d.  Diencephalon —        9.  Region  of  the  optic  thalami  (basal  nucieO 

e.  Telencephalon —     10.  Cerebral  cortex  (pallium) 


Spinal  C^rd  (tnyelon) 


Brain 

{cepha- 
Ion) 


THE  SPniAL  COED  (Figs.  377  to  381).— The  spinal  cord  con- 
sists  of  a  considerable  mass  of  central  grey  matter  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  nerve  fibres,  the  white  matter. 

The  grey  matter  consists  of  two  lateral  portions  united  by  a 
central  commissure  {grey  commissure^ posterior  commissure).  Each 
lateral  portion  includes  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  horn  with  an 
intervening  deeper  portion,  the  central  mass  or  ^^intermediate 
zone'*''  of  Oolgi. 

The  anterior  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  posferior  horn. 
Its  cells  supply  neuraxes,  which,  after  uniting  into  bundles,  pass 
ventralward  through  the  white  matter  to  form  the  ventral  (ante- 
rior) nerve  roots. 
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The  spinal  cord  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  ontogenetic 
segments  whose  number  corresponds,  to  the  number  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Uence  each  segment  contains  the  anterior  horn  cells 
whose  neuraxes  form  the  ventral  root  of  the  corresponding  spinal 
nerve. 

In  an  entirely  similar  manner  the  posterior  horns  of  the  grey 
matter  receive  a  large  portion  of  the  incoming  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior roots,  which  in  large  part  form  end  brushes  around  the  cells 
of  the  dorsal  horns  and  the  intermediate  zone. 

The  dorsal  roots  enter  through  a  distinct  longitudinal  groove, 
the  postero-latcral  sulcus.  At  the  exit  of  the  ventral  roots  there 
is,  however,  only  a  broad  shallow  indentation,  these  roots  making 
tlicir  exit  in  isolated  bundles  distributed  through  a  vertical  plane 
of  considerable  width.  The  dorsal  root  fibres  of  each  eegment^  on 
the  other  hand,  enter  in  a  single  compact  mass. 

The  grey  matter  consists  of  a  dense  tangle  of  nerve  cells  and 
fibrils,  together  with  neuroglia  and  blood  vessels.  The  fibrils  of  a 
given  area  are  derived  not  only  from  nerve  cells  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  also  include  many  processes  which  come  from 
very  distant  regions.  The  grey  reticulum  is  thus  supplied  from 
fibres  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  nerve  roots,  together  with  innu- 
merable collaterals,  not  only  from  the  root  fibres,  but  more  espe- 
cially from  those  fibres  which  collectively  form  the  many  large 
tracts  passing  up  and  down  the  spinal  cord  and  placing  each  seg- 
ment in  communication  with  many  other  levels  of  both  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain. 

The  center  of  the  grey  commissure  contains  the  centrat  canal 
which  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  is  continuous  above 
with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  represents  the  remains  of  the 
fetal  neural  canal ;  and  in  the  young  subject  is  still  patent,  filled 
with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  lined  by  columnar  cells  which  are 
frequently  ciliated.  In  older  subjects  the  cells  of  the  lining  epithe- 
lium have  usually  lost  their  cilia,  and  the  lumen  of  the  canal  is  more 
or  less  filled  by  cell  proliferation  which  involves  not  only  the  lining 
epithelium  but  also  the  surrounding  glia  cells  and  fibroblasts. 

The  central  canal  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  peculiar 
gelatinous  tissue  in  which  are  many  glia  cells.  This  mass  is  called 
the  subsfanJia  gelatmosa  centralis.  A  similar  area  of  gelatinous 
tissue  occurs  near  the  dorsal  extremity  of  the  posterior  horns,  and 
is  called  the  substafitia  gelatinosa  posterior  or  gelatinous  substance 
of  Rolando, 
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The  white  matter  forms  a  covering  or  shell  around  the  central 
grey  mass.  It  increases  in  thickness  from  below  upward.  This 
peculiarity  is  the  result  of  the  constant  addition  of  centripetal 
fibres,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  centrifugal  fibres,  through  the 
spinal  nerves  of  each  successive  segment. 

The  posterior  median  septum  extends  inward  from  the  shallow 
sulcus  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  central  grey 
commissure,  and  divides  the  posterior  mass  of  white  matter  into 
two  dorsal  white  columns,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
and  bounded  laterally  by  the  dorsal  horns  of  grey  matter  and  the 
dorsal  nerve  roots.  The  anterior  median  sulcus  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, splits  the  ventral  portion  of  white  matter  into  the  two  ante- 
rior white  columns.  This  sulcus,  however,  does  not  penetrate  all 
the  way  to  the  grey  commissure  but  leaves  an  interval  of  white 
matter  containing  many  transverse  and  obliquely  disposed  nerve 
fibres.  The  ventral  or  white  commissure  thus  formed  connects 
the  two  anterior  columns  of  white  matter. 

The  spinal  cord  is  thus  divided  into  two  lateral  and  symmetrical 
halves  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  anterior  and  posterior  me- 
dian fissures  and  the  central  canal.  Each  lateral  half  includes  a 
central  mass  of  grey  matter  completely  surrounded,  except  at  the 
grey  commissure,  by  the  white  matter.  The  latter  is  subdivided 
into  an  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  column,  each  of  which  ex- 
tends the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord  and  is  apparently  (to 
the  naked  eye  only)  continuous  above  with  a  similar  column  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  anterior  white  column  is  included  between  the  anterior 
median  sulcus  and  the  ventral  grey  horns  and  nerve  roots;  the 
lateral  columns  extend  from  the  ventral  roots  in  front,  around  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  the  dorsal  roots ;  the  dorsal 
or  posterior  columns  are  included  between  the  dorsal  horns  of  grey 
matter  and  dorsal  nerve  roots,  and  the  posterior  median  septum. 

Each  of  these  columns  of  white  matter  is  again  subdivided  by 
connective  tissue  septa  of  variable  size  and  number,  which  extend 
inward  from  the  pia  mater  for  a  considerable  distance.  Such 
septa  may  even  penetrate  all  the  way  to  the  central  grey  matter. 
One  of  these  septa,  more  constant  than  the  others,  subdivides  the 
posterior  column  into  two  portions,  a  poster o-interfial  and  a  postero- 
external column. 

The  larger  bloo<l  vessels  are  distributed  along  the  fibrous  septa, 
taking  their  origin  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater;  the  most  of 
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them  are  distributed  to  the  white  matter,  but  to  some  extent  they 
also  supply  the  grey  matter. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  presents,  just  beneath  the 
pia  mater,  a  thin  superficial  layer  or  marghial  veil  of  glia  tissue. 
In  the  brain  this  layer  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  thickness. 

THE  BEOIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED.— The  varying  num- 
ber of  fibres  which  are  given  off  at  different  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  results  in  considerable  differences  in  size  in  its  several  por- 
tions. By  means  of  these  peculiarities,  as  well  as  by  the  spinal 
nerve  roots  to  which  they  give  origin,  we  distinguish  a  sacral,  lum- 
bar, thoracic,  and  cervical  region.  Each  of  these  regions  presents 
certain  more  or  less  important  morphological  characteristics. 

In  the  sacral  region  the  investment  of  white  matter  is  very 
thin,  the  grey  matter— though  actually  less  in  amount  than  in 

the  more  cephalad  regions— appearing 
large  by  comparison.  Both  the  ven- 
tral and  dorsal  horns  of  grey  matter 
are  short  and  thick.  The  substantia 
gelatinosa  of  Rolando  is  of  consider- 
able volume.  The  cell  groups  in  the 
ventral  horns  of  this  region  are  a 
ventro-medial  and  a  dorso-lateral. 
The  cord  as  a  whole  is  small  and 
^'''•v\\^*T7j!,''TT.^r/^"!r"    its  transection  nearly  circular  in  out- 

NAL    CORD    OF    A    CHILD,    THIKD  ^ 

BACRAL  SEGMENT.  Hno.    Thc  fivc  scgmcnts  of  this  re- 

Weigert  etain.    x  7.  giou  Contain  the  neurone  centers  for 

the  urinary  bladder,  the  anus,  some 

of  the  musculature  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  sensory  reflexes  of 

the  perineum  and  genito-urinary  organs. 

Below  the  sacral  region  the  spinal  cord  tapers  rapidly  {conus 
meduUaris)  and  is  continued  downward  for  a  considerable  distance 
as  the  fihnn  term  in  ah.  The  fibrous  membranes  which  surround 
the  spinal  cord  continue  even  farther  downward  in  the  medullary 
canal  to  form  the  central  ligament,  which  is  finally  attached  to 
the  sacrum  or  coccyx. 

In  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a  distinct  enlargement,*  chiefly 
involving  the  grey  substance,  which  here  includes  the  immense 
number  of  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  whose  "  motor  "  fibres  enter 
the  large  lumbar  nerve  trunks  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  limbs. 

*  In  thoso  vortel)rate.s  which  have  no  limbs — e.g.,  the  reptiles — the  cervical 
and  lumbar  enlargements  are  not  found. 
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▲  CHILD,  Finn  LUMBAB  UeifKNT. 

Weigert  stain,     x  7. 


These  nerve  trunks  also  supply  to  the  cord  a  great  number  of 
centripetal  or  sensory  fibres  which  enter  the  dorsal  and,  later 
(through  secondary  neu-  ,^^^^t^^  j^*-i 

rones),   the   lateral   col-  j^^^^'^''--^%^^^ 

umns;  thus  both  of  these  * 
columns  are  of  large  size 
in  and  above  the  lumbar 
region.  The  postero-in- 
temal  column  in  this  re- 
gion attains  an  appreci- 
able size,  and  a  distinct 
pial  septum  marks  its 
lateral  boundary. 

The  spinal  cord  is  now 
nearly  circular  in  tran- 
section, its  ventrodorsal 
being  perhaps  slightly 
greater  than  its  transverse  diameter.  The  grey  commissure  lies 
very  near  the  middle  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  anterior  median 
fissure  is,  therefore,  quite  as  deep  as  the  posterior  median  septum. 

Both  the  ventral  and  dorsal  grey  horns  are  long  and  thick. 
Each  dorsal  horn  contains  a  large  area  of  gelatinous  substance,  is 
somewhat  longer  on  its  lateral  than  on  its  median  side,  and  reaches 
nearly  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  opposite  the  postero- 
lateral sulcus.  The  dorsal  nerve  roots  entering  at  this  level  are 
apparently  directed  toward  the  middle  of  the  tips  of  the  dorsal 
horns  of  grey  matter;  once  within  the  spinal  cord  they  pass  around 
to  the  median  side  of  the  dorsal  horns. 

The  ventral  horns,  somewhat  larger  than  the  dorsal,  present 
two  short  and  broad  protuberances,  the  one  at  the  antero-mesial, 
and  the  other  and  more  prominent  at  the  antero-lateral  angle.  A 
similar  though  less  prominent  protuberance  is  seen  at  the  base  of 
the  ventral  horn,  on  its  lateral  aspect.  Each  of  these  projections 
contains  a  more  or  less  well-defined  group  of  motor  nerve  cells. 
The  cell  groups  of  the  anterior  horns  in  the  lumbar  region  are 
therefore  a  veniro-medial^  ventra-laferal,  and  dorso4ateral,f  together 
with  an  ill-defined  central  group  occupying  the  deeper  "  interme- 
diate zone  "  of  grey  matter. 

The  nerve  centers  contained  in  the  lumbar  region  control  the 
reflexes  and  musculature  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall. 
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A  tmnsectioQ  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  tluniLeie  regian  it  of 
gmnll  diameter,  and  ig  very  nearlj  circular  in  aatllne.  The  while 
matter,  ginee  it  contains  the  many  nerve  fibreg  g^oin^  to  a^d  comtii^ 
from  the  lumbar  enlargement,  is  much  more  voltuiiiDoua  than  tbe 

grey  matter.  The  laiter  u 
reduced  to  a  comparatirdj 
iugigniticant  central  mass. 
The  postero-intemal  cci- 
nn  attains  a  constdenUt 
/e  in  this  reg^ion,  and  is 
diatinctly  marked  off  from 
the  adjacent  postero-lateral 
column  by  a  fibrous  aeptom 
derived  from  the  pia  mater. 
The  posterior  and  the  lateral 
columns,  hairing  been  macb 
augmented  by  the  inflax  of 
fibres  from  tbe  large  poste- 
rior roots  of  the  lombar 
nerves,  form  the  larger  part 
of  the  white  matter.  The  grey  matter  consequently  appears  to  be 
pushed  forward,  its  grey  commissure  lies  considerably  ventral  to 
the  center  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  anterior  median  fissnre  is  shorter 
than  the  posterior  median  septum,  and  the  tips  of  the  dorsal  grey 
horns  are  far  removed  from  the  surface,  being  only  connected 
with  the  postero-lateral  sulcus  by  the  slender  dorsal  nenre  roota. 
In  fact,  the  dorsal  horns  of  grey  matter  in  this  region  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  size;  they  are  short  and  slender  and  contain  ooni- 
paratively  few  nerve  cells. 

At  the  base  of  each  dorsal  horn,  on  its  mesial  side,  there  is  a 
distinctly  outlined  coll  group  whose  transection  is  of  oral  or  cir- 
cular outline.  Indeed,  this  cell  group,  the  cell  column  of  Ciarke^ 
begins  in  the  second  or  tliird  lumbar  segment,  and  is  continued 
upward  to  the  second  or  third  thoracic — at  times  even  into  the 
lowermost  cervical  segments — at  which  level  it  has  dwindled  to  a 
relatively  insignificant  gruup,* 

The  ventral  grey  horns  are  very  short  and  narrow,  and  their 
cells  can  not  be  subdivided  into  groups  as  in  the  other  regions  of 
the  spinal  cord.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  a  distinct 

♦  In  the  lower  lumbar  region  an  ill-deflrieii  i^roup  of  cells  tx*cup?ing  a  arimj* 
lar  position  and  hairttig  thu  same  function  is  known  as  tho  nml^us  of  StilUnf, 
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protuberance  makes  its  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  anterior 
horn,  on  its  lateral  aspect.  This  is  the  precursor  of  the  larger 
lateral  horn  of  the  cervical  region.  In  the  upper  dorsal  region  it 
contains  a  small  cell  group,  the  dorso-lateral. 

The  nerve  centers  of  the  dorsal  segments  control  the  upper 
abdominal  region,  the  thorax,  and  the  viscera. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  cervical  region  the  spinal  cord  presents 
a  distinct  enlargement,  within  the  grey  matter  of  which  are  the 
nuclei  for  the  upper  limbs.  The  spinal  cord  in  this  region  is 
somewhat  flattened,  its  transverse  diameter  considerably  exceeding 
its  antero-posterior.  The  major  portion  of  the  white  matter  is 
still  contained  within  its  dorsal  rather  than  its  ventral  portion, 
the  grey  commissure  appearing  to  lie  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
center.  The  posterior  median  septum  dips  inward  for  a  much 
greater  distance  than  does  the  anterior  median  fissure. 

The  posterior  columns  are  decidedly  larger  than  the  anterior, 
and  a  distinct  groove,  from  which  a  fibrous  septum  is  continued 
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inward,  separates  the  postero>internal  from  the  postero-lateral 
column. 

The  dorsal  grey  horns  are  long,  relatively  slender,  and  more 
divergent  than  in  the  lower  levels.  They  do  not  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  spinal  cord,  but  are  connected  therewith  by  the  long, 
slender  dorsal  nerve  roots.  The  grey  matter  of  the  dorsal  horns 
in  this  region  is  more  or  less  invaded  by  bundles  of  nerve  fibres 
derived  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns;  the  tips  of  the 
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dorsal  horns  are  thus  almost  cut  off  from  tht«  deeper  portions  of 
grey  matter. 

The  ventral  horns  are  both  long  and  broad.  Thej  present 
three  noticeable  promontories  or  processea — a  veutral  (ventro- 
medial), a  medial  (vontro-lateral),  and  a  lateral.  The  lateral, 
because  of  its  special  prominence,  is  frequently  called  ttie  kU^riMi 
horn\  it  is  one  of  the  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  oerrical 
region. 

Each  of  these  processes  contains  a  corresponding  cell  group; 
hence  we  distinguish  in  the  cervical  enlargement  a  mesial,  a  ven- 
iraU  and  a  lateral  group,  together  with  a  small  intermedia4ateral^ 
which  is  partially  or  completely  detached  from  the  dorsal  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  group.  There  is  also  a  small  disseminated 
centra!  group  of  nerve  cells  occupying  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
anterior  horm 

The  nuclei  of  the  segments  included  in  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment contain  the  centers  for  the  musculature  and  sengory  reflexes 
of  the  upper  limbs.  The  partial  control  of  the  pupillary  move- 
ments in  the  eye  is  also  located  in  the  lowermost  segments  of 
this  region. 

In  the  upper  half  of  the  cervical  region  a  transection  of  the 
spinal  cord,  except  for  its  larger  size,  resembles  very  closely  that 

of  the  thoracic  re- 
gion.    The  larger 
size  is  due  to  an 
increase    in     the 
white    matter    of 
the  posterior  and 
lateral     columns, 
consequent    upon 
the  acquisition  of 
new  fibres   which 
enter    the    subja- 
cent  segments 
froin    the    nerves 
supplying  the  up^ 
per  extremities, 
together  with   an 
increased  number  of  centrifugal  fibres  from  the  cercbrom  which 
are  distributed  to  the  grey  matter  of  this  region. 

The  anterior  columns  arc  also  much  increased  in  size  by  the 
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addition  of  many  fibres  coming  down  from  the  medulla  and  cere- 
bellum, which  place  the  nenre  centers  of  the  spinal  cord  in  close 
relation  with  those  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  with  the  association 
centers  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  addition  to  the  large  size  of  its  white  columns,  a  noticeable 
characteristic  of  the  upper  cerrical  region  is  the  prominence  of  its 
lateral  horns  of  grey  matter.  Just  dorsal  to  the  lateral  horns  is 
also  a  peculiar  reticular  formation  which  results  from  an  inrasion 
of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  lateral  white  columns  by  bands  of 
grey  matter.  The  grey  matter  thus  forms  a  coarse  network  whose 
meshes  inclose  isolated  bundles  of  longitudinal  nerve  fibres. 

The  ventral  horn  cells  of  this  region  are  scarcely  divisible  into 
groups,  but  a  large  and  distinct  cell  group,  the  intermedio-lateral 
cell  column^  occupies  the  so-called  lateral  horn. 

The  nuclei  of  the  upper  cervical  region  enervate  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulder,  they  also  supply  the  diaphragm. 
The  nerve  cells  of  this  region  not  only  supply  the  cervical  spinal 
nerves,  but  they  also  send  root  bundles  to  the  spinal  accessory  or 
eleventh  craniid  nerve. 

THE  MEDXTLLA  OBLONOATA  AND  BBAIV  STEM.— Passing 
from  the  first  cervical  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  medulla,  a  remarkable  rearrangement  of  the  central 
grey  mass  is  noticed,  the  change  being  apparently  dependent  upon 
three  prime  factors,  as  follows : 

1.  The  passage  of  numerous  bundles  of  white  fibres  between 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  anterior  columns 
or  pyramids  of  the  medulla,  cuts  oflf  the  ventral  horns  of  the  grey 
matter;  the  detached  ventro-lateral  portion  with  its  lateral  cell 
groups  is  thus  displaced  lateralward,  while  the  base  of  the  ventral 
horns  with  their  mesial  cell  groups  remain  adherent  to  the  grey 
commissure  near  the  region  of  the  central  canal.  Between  these 
two  portions  of  the  ventral  horns  is  an  irregularly  disposed  and 
interlacing  mass  of  nerve  fibres,  interspersed  with  fragments  of 
grey  matter,  which  forms  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

2.  The  anterior  median  fissure  in  this  region  becomes  merely  a 
shallow  and  deep  raph6  across  which  many  nerve  fibres  decussate. 
Those  long  fibre  bundles  which  in  the  spinal  cord  occupied  the 
lateral  and  posterior  columns  are  now  found  in  the  anterior  or 
ventral  portion  (pyramids,  formatio  reticularis,  and  fillet)  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 
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3.  The  posterior  median  septum  rapidly  becomes  a  deep  sulcus 
which  BOOH  broadens  out  to  form  the  fourth  ventricle,  thus  push- 
ing the  dioiinished  remains  of  the  posterior  columns,  with  the 
adjucent  dorsal  horns,  farther  and  farther  lateral  and  ventralward 
until  the  dorsal  horns  finally  come  to  occupy  a  position  in  which 
their  long  axis  is  directed,  from  the  grey  commissure,  lateralward 
and  but  slightly  dorsal  ward. 

The  fibre  paths  of  the  posterior  columns,  consisting  now  of 
secondary  neurones,  having  crossed,  almost  in  a  body,  to  the  fillet 
of  the  op]>usite  side  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  metlulla,  uncovers 
the  dorso-mesial  surface  of  the  dorsal  grey  horns,  leaving  them 
exposed  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  is  formed  by 
the  much  expanded  central  canal  and  posterior  median  fissure. 
It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  nuclei  of  the  centripetal  cranial  nerve 
fibres  (sensory  nuclei),  whose  homologties  in  the  spinal  cord  were 
found  in  the  dorsal  horns,  in  the  medulla  oblongata  are  to  be 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  tlie  grey  matter  which 
forms  this  region  being  both  homologous,  and  nearly  continuous, 
with  the  dorsal  horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  nuclei  of  the  centripetal  paths  (motor  nuclei),  which  in 
the  spinal  cord  included  the  various  cell  groups  of  the  ventral 
horns,  are  found  in  the  medulla  oblongata  in  two  regions :  first,  a 
median  group  near  the  anterior  median  raphe,  which,  in  the  lower 
levels  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  lies  just  ventro- lateral  to  the 
central  canal  and  grey  commissure,  but  higher  in  the  medulla  is 
found  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  grey 
matter  contiinied  upward  from  the  grey  commissure  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  second,  a  lateral  group  representing  the  detached  tips 
of  the  ventral  horns,  which  is  now  found  well  toward  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  which  in  tlie  lower  part 
of  the  medulla  forms  the  lateral  nucleus,  but  higher  up  becomes 
the  nucleus  ambiguus  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cranial  nerves. 

The  laterally  displaced  dorsal  horns  are  now  separated  from 
the  detached  portions  of  the  ventral  by  an  insignificant  column  of 
white  fibres,  the  upward  continuation  of  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  spina!  cord. 

It  will  later  be  shown  that  the  motor  fibres  of  the  twelfth, 
sixth,  fourth,  and  third  cranial  nerves  take -their  origin  from  the 
medial  group  of  nuclei,  while  the  motor  portions  of  the  tenth, 
ninth,  seventh,  and  fifth  nerves  arise  from  the  lateral  group.     The 
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BeBsory  portions  of  this  latter  group  of  cranial  nerreB  arise,  or 
rather  their  piTiphend  neurones  terminate,  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata in  the  cell  groups  of  the  dorsal  horns  which  lie  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  not  far  removed  from  the  median 
line;  thia  is  the  case  with  the  tenth,  ninth,  and  a  part  of  the  ves- 
tibular portion  of  the  eighth  nerves.  In  the  upper  rhomben- 
cephalon, at  the  level  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  dorsal  grey  nuelei, 
though  more  laterally  situated,  are  displaced  somewhat  ventral- 
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ward*  In  this  region  is  the  lateral  group  of  sensory  nuclei  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  which  includes  a  portion  of  the  Tcstihular  ^oup, 
the  a^!Ougti»^  nuclei,  and  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  trigeniitnis. 

Besides  the  grey  nuclei  which  are  thus  continued  up  from  the 
spinal  cord,  several  additional  centers  occur  in  the  rhomben- 
cephalon as  isolated  masses  of  grey  matter  which  are  without 
homotogues   in   the   lower  segments  of  the  cerebro-spinal   axis. 

The  first  of  those  are  the  nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach,  in  which 
the  postero-intemal  and  postero-external  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
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respectiTely  terminate.  The  oentnl  nemoiiMy  wIiom  oeQ  bodiM 
form  these  nadei,  send  their  neuiaxes  Tentnlinurd  and  towiid 
the  anterior  median  raphfi,  which  they  oroaa  to  fhe  apposite  ndfli 
and  enter  the  tract  of  the  mesial  Hlkt  (mmmI  Immsmm,  fafWMi). 
Thas  it  is  that  the  poeterior  columns  cdF  tfao  spinal  oocd  dinppear 
in  the  meduUa,  and  the  dorsal  horns-  of  grej  matter  an  in  this 
way  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  layer  of  ependjanl  odls 
which  lines  the  floor  of  the  fourth  Tentride. 

The  Inferior  Olivary  Body. — ^Another  and  still  laigv  istijaliittl 
grey  nucleus,  beginning  at  a  dightly  hii^uur  level  than  the  sibofe 
and  extending  farther  cephalad,  is  the  inferior  idinttj  boc|j.  Tliii 
nucleus  is  inserted  between  the  ventrally  dtuated  pjnunids  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lateral  columns,  lateral  nnoleas,  and  fonna- 
tio  reticularis  on  the  other.  The  inferior  ofivaiy  iK^y  is  •  laige 
oToid  mass  with  a  central  core  of  white  fibres  and  a  orinUed  aiisD 
of  grey  matter ;  its  convoluted  snr&ce  preeents  a  ribbon-lib  i^ 
pearance  when  seen  in  transection.  The  olivary  nnoleas  extends 
from  near  the  spinal  border  of  the  medulla  dUongata  npiwaid  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  white  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata  presents  two 
prominent  decussations  of  long  fibre  tracts,  whioh  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  cutting  off  the  lateral  firom  the  medial  oell 
groups  of  the  ventral  horns.  The  more  spinalward  of  tbc 
the  motor  decussation,  the  more  cephalad  is  the  great 
decussation  of  the  mesial  fillet. 

The  motor  decussation  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  first  eenri* 
cal  segment  and  spinal  border  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  it  is 
found  at  the  level  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  nuclei  of  GoD  and 
Burdach.  The  greater  portion  of  the  nerve  fibres  compodng  the 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  decussate  through  the  median  raphi  at 
this  level,  and  pass  obliquely  downward  to  the  opposite  lateral 
column  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  sensory  decussation  occurs  at  a  slightly  higher  level,  its 
fibres  chiefly  coming  from  the  nuclei  of  GoU  and  Burdach,  to  pass 
cephalad  in  an  obliquely  ventro-mesial  direction,  piercing  the  me- 
dian raph6  just  dorsal  to  and  a  little  above  the  motor  decussation. 
Having  reached  the  opposite  side  they  immediately  turn  cephal> 
ward  to  form  the  mesial  flllet,  a  large  flattened  bundle  of  longitn* 
dinal  white  fibres  lying  next  the  median  raph£  and  just  dorsal  to 
the  pyramidal  tracts.  The  interlacing  of  these  fibres  as  they 
approach  the  raphfi  forms  a  reticular  mass  of  white  matter  which 
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18  distinguished  from  the  more  lateral  grey  reticular  formation 
(formaiio  reiicularU  gri^ea) ;  in  contradistinction  thia  ia  known 
as  the  white  reticular  formation  (forfnatio  reiiculnris  alba). 

At  the  mid-level  of  the  medulla  oblongata  a  small  portion  of 
the  lateral  coluinn  moves  obli<|uely  dorsalward  to  enter  the  cere- 
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beUum.  These  fibres  are  reinforced  by  a  considerable  bundle  com- 
ing  from  the  cerebellum  to  enter  the  inferior  olivary  Innly.  To- 
gether these  bundled  form  a  projecting  column  of  white  matter 
in  olosa  relation  to  thosubntuntia  gelatinoaa  of  Rolando  in  the  tips 
of  the  dorsal  grey  horns;  thia  mixed  tract  is  the  restiform  body 
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or  inferior  peduncle  of  tfie  cerebellum.  At  the  mid-level  of  the 
medulla  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Bolando  is  so  increased  in 
amount  as  to  form  a  slight  protuberance,  tubercle  of  Bolando, 
which  is  seen  on  the  ventral  border  of  the  restif  orm  body. 

The  NooleuB  of  the  Twelfth  Cranial  Nerve. — The  four  lower  cra- 
nial nerves  are  given  off  from  this  portion  of  the  rhombencepha- 
lon. The  twelfth,  a  motor  nerve,  arises  from  a  grey  nncleuB  on 
either  side  of  the  raph6  just  ventral  to  the  grey  commissure.  Its 
nucleus  extends  from  a  point  just  above  the  motor  decassation 
upward  to  the  level  of  the  caudal  margin  of  the  pons  Varolii. 
Fibres  pass  ventralward  from  this  nucleus  and  emerge  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  through  a  groove  between  the  pyramid  and  the 
olivary  body. 

The  eleventh  cranial  nerve  (motor)  arises  from  the  intermedio- 
lateral  cell  group  in  the  ventral  horns  of  the  six  upper  cervical 
segments  and  from  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  medulla.  Fibres  pass 
from  these  nuclei  through  the  lateral  columns,  from  which  they 
make  their  exit,  and  passing  upward  unite  with  each  other  to  form 
the  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  tenth  cranial  nerve  arises  in  two  main  divisions,  the  motor 
and  the  sensory.  The  motor  portion  takes  its  origin  from  the 
nucleus  ambiguns  which,  toward  the  spinal  cord,  is  continuous 
with  the  lateral  nucleus  and  the  ventral  horns.  Higher  in  the 
medulla  the  nucleus  amhiguus  also  gives  origin  to  the  peripheral 
neurones  of  the  ninth  nerve.  The  motor  fibres  of  the  tenth  and 
ninth  nerves  make  their  exit  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  ventral  to  the  restif  orm  body. 

The  sensory  roots  of  these  nerves  enter  the  medulla  in  com- 
pany with  the  outgoing  motor  fibres;  they  pass  to  a  triangular 
area  of  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  is 
the  chief  nucleus  of  the  vagus.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the 
similar  nucleus  of  the  ninth  nerve. 

Descending  branches  from  the  fibres  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
nerves  form  a  small  but  prominent  tract  which  lies  in  the  margin 
of  the  grey  matter,  and  ventro-lateral  from  the  chief  nuclei  of  these 
nerves.  This  is  the  tractus  soUtarius  or  spinal  root  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  nert'es.  It  is  continued  downward  as  far  as  the  cervical 
region,  and  its  path  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  shell  of  grey  matter 
{nucleus  of  the  tractus  soUtarius)  in  wliich  its  fibres  terminate. 

The  ninth  or  glosBopharyngeal  nerve  is  very  similar  to  the  tenth 
in  its  origin  and  its  exit  from  the  medulla.    The  root  bundles 
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of  the  teutli  nerve,  however,  ure  rather  coarser  and  form  larger 
hiiniUes  than  those  of  the  ninth. 

At  the  level  of  the  ninth  nerve  the  durml  and  meiVutJ  arresHory 
olivary  nuclei  make  their  appearance.  They  form,  on  either  sifle, 
two  isolated  flattened  grey  maasea.  The  dorsal  accessory  nucleus 
is  flattened  antero-posteriorly,  and  lies  just  behind  the  mesial  half 


L— THAWIttCTlOlf    or    Ttl«    lltrMJtH     1I1DIU.A   OHLOKOATA   AT    Tll«    ItlO-UtVW.  QW 
Tfll  IWFkRIOK  ulJVAKY    iao[»IK». 

eff^  contml  timot  of  Iho  tognncotuni ;  cfo,  dorMVoUvaiT  flonv« ;  /a^,  vuMlrul  extcntal 
aruimtft  tihn^  ;  FtV^  nccmnimnying  tmcta  of  the  tri|fpfninu«* ;  Flp^  iKwimHtir  loiiffitucHruii 
bumlle;  HU^liUum  nf  tJm  olivary  body;  i>»  intmolivdry  Hbnx;  tl»mvu»te  triifumixuil 
flbrvH;  /.\X '<|tiri£il  riKil  of  tint  )yU»*noph«iT"i^'»»»' ;  /A*ii',  wsctswiory  luuidlo  of  aamc ;  Lm^ 
mc«Ul  lcjiuuBCii« ;  M.  ilrtfwil  loii^itutlimil  tnjiullu  of  KWiuU ;  A'a,  nuclt-iw  Amblieuus; 
NAref\  hTciUkle  tiuolcti*  of  the  {tyiniiilfU  ;  Aru,  hucU'Iim  uf  BunUdi ;  Ajf(,  nuolcua  of  the 
Wiiuentiji  UsrvBi  NiS^  tntcrcmUtc  iiudeun  of  )!»U(lenni ;  SU^  nuetvujiof  thi»  littvinl  eoiuttm: 
Ao,  inferior  olivgry  IxKly  ;  K^,  uuelrUii  of  Roller;  Nvid.  chief  miplvu>»  of  lb«»  vc^libuliir 
fttno;  NX,  ili»n»*l  or  4'ijii«f  iiiiclcu»  of  Uio  vaitqa  ;  NXIl,  hypotflo«*Aiil  tiuchui*  ;  Oaa,  iiuj- 
pHiiU  mtl  fhtf^  »lnr>al  utir^vwory  oTIvury  nuclei ;  Jtfkm,  mr^tnt  rljnrrpfif  pl«ii««  ;  fh»l,  itontlc- 
ul«* ;  pl^  tHt^ifiiliuil  amiAtii  flbiwi ;   p(\  Timnilnitl  i  '     liUrn»;   fV  I'V^ 

«iiitd» ;  A*a,  frtplir  ;  rf,  rtftr(>ttnmlrm!  »n.nmUT  AbrtPi ;  n.  -(juhi*  of  HoImaiIo  ; 

IN,  UtL'ml  feticulw  nubstjmeo  ;  TV*,  ruhnmiitnitl  tfiu  t  ui  un*  M'juakov  ;  TWi*,  Gowci*' 
tr»ct;  7>^  ■pino t4:otAl  and  thftUyuIo  tract;  TVlU^w^mAic  iubcrcle;  ff|>^  vcritral  wl- 
latern!  plexus;  r//7a,  epltial  root  of  tlic*  ■u»ntf»ry  iiene;  Fli/e,  «»ch!ciir  nervw  ;  F/r» 
ihp  fbtirth  vcfjtrlclo ;  X,  viMnJ"  ncrvp  j  Xll»  hn*ojrlci«i»l  nurvv.  W«igwrl*«  ulnln.  »  5, 
(AtW  Miirbuix*) 
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of  the  inferior  olivary  body.  The  mesial  acceasoiy  olivary  nudeiiB 
is  transversely  flattened,  and  lies  between  the  mesial  surface  of  the 
oli>'ary  boily  and  the  median  raph6. 

.lust  below  the  spinal  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  the  anterior 
pyramids  present  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  on  their  rentral  snr- 
faco ;  this  is  the  arcuate  nucleus  (nnclens  of  the  external  anmate 
libn^s,  Piurleua  arcuatua). 

Opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  chief  glossopharjiigeal  nndens 
the  nuMlullu  comes  into  relation  ventrally  with  the  pons  Varolii. 
hut  is  i'overiHl  dorsally  by  the  overhanging  cerebellam.  At  the 
lowor  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  the  eighth,  seventh,  aw^  sizth 
oninial  nerves  are  given  ofF,  the  sixth  from  the  groove  belwesn 
tlie  fnrannd  and  the  cephalic  end  of  the  inferior  olivary  body,  flie 
seventh  lateral  to  the  olivary  body,  and  the  eighth  still  Ikrther 
hitenil  and  somewhat  dorsal  from  the  seventh. 

'Die  twelfth,  sixth,  and  later  the  third  cranial  nerves  may  be' 
eolleetively  considered  as  a  ventral  group  which  are  given  off  in 
a  ventral  plane  near  the  median  line;  the  eleventh,  tenth,  ninth, 
ei^)\t)i«  seventlu  and  lifth  form  a  lateral  groap,  having  their  super- 
tleial  orii^in  from  tlie  lateral  surface  of  the  nervons  Bystem  and  in 
nearly  tlie  same  vertical  plane.  The  fourth  nerve,  since  it 
its  exit  from  the  dorsal  surface,  is  without  a  homologae.  The  i 
ond  and  tirst  eninial  nerves  are  for  many  reasons  considered  as 
diminut  ive  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  and  as  such  are  not  homolo- 
gous with  the  other  cranial  nerves. 

THE   PONS  VAROLII 

The  pons  Varolii  or  metencephalon  occupies  a  region  corre- 
spoiidiu^r  io  the  upper  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  lateral 
walls  of  tlie  ventricle  approat*h  each  other  in  this  region,  finally 
uniting  in  the  median  line  and  thus  surrounding  a  central  canal, 
the  aqueihiet  of  Sylvius,  which  extends  cephalward  throQgh  the 
mesencephalon  to  the  tinrd  ventricle.  These  cavities  are  not  only 
l\omolo^ous,  but  at  the  s])inal  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  also 
continuous  witli  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  metencephalon  the  morphological  structures  of  the 
nuMlulla  oblongata  or  myelencephalon  are  continued  upward  in  the 
dorsal  half  of  the  organ,  known  as  its  tegmentum^  with  the  single 
exiH'ption  of  tlie  pyramids,  which,  as  longitudinally  disposed  fibre 
bundles,  enter  the  ventral  portion  to  interlace  with  the  transverse 
fibre  bundles  of  the  pons  Varolii.    This  reticular  mass  of  nerve 
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fibres  forms  the  ventral  portion  or  cmsia  of  the  pons.  Since  the 
transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii  pass  directly  into  the  cere- 
bellum, these  fibres  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  middle 
peduneUs  of  this  organ. 
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JSfxt,  brachlutn  oo^jotietWum;  SIh,  mUdUt  i»utlun<?lo  of  Ui«  cerel»cUufn ;  e//,  centnu 
tmct  of  tho  tegmentum ;  Cr^,  rwtiform  body ;  Drei^  ciecl'tvo ;  ffea^  ■nierior  cerebetlor 
cmtimbvunt;  £Vn5«  nuclcwi  »nibohfomii«;/fA^  cerebcllo'|ioiilin©  1lbr««:y«f,  f^ed uncle 
of  Ua»  flonjmihi*;  plob^  iifloluiUr  ritirlf^im ;  Zm,  nie«iii)  lc*nmi«*:'ti»;  A'aiif,  voit  B^'i'hlcfvw'H 
uucleuii;  JVfit^  ilciiUUr  nut'ltiiM  «»rthii  riirftHil I lun ;  AW,  iiotttiluii  (ttrutmlli;  A'c**,  nuj^inur 
oUvory  nuelvu»;  A'^  nucU<u»  iwii;  JVi'/f,f»c\m\  uadem^  A'i»«i,  ttioiA>r  uacku*  ui  t.lj« 
trigviiiinui;  A W^,  reticular  nuclciu  of  the  tcif montunj ;  PlcAL  lutcrtA  chorotit  ]>1cjtu» ; 
iV|poii»  Vnr»»lii;  P  ';  Tf,triki*czoid  body;   Hi,  bundk*  of  VIcq  d^Axyr;  T/, 

ftbdOMllft  f*«rvr  ;  T/,  i  un  of  tho  rnot  of  the  fnoml  ucrvo ;  T///,  midit/iry  rn*rv« 

r/ I'f  fiiurtlt  VfTfitricii- ;    *  /^'i(,  t-ii|iiiulo  Mf  lb*  il«lt|iit«  otM»t«tiM.     WelgvnVmbiiti.     x  S|. 
(After  Uiirburg.t 


In  addition  to  those  structnrea  which  are  continned  upward 
from  the  medal  la  oblongata,  the  metenoephalon  contains  the  cen- 
tral paths  and  nuclei  of  those  cranial  nerves  which  enter  this  region. 
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Thus  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  its  upper  half  contains 
that  dorsal  grey  matter  which  is  continued  upward  from  the  chief 
nuclei  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves ;  it  is  thus  homologous  with 
the  doFBiil  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  grey  mass  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  pons  forms  the  chief  or  mmial  nucleus  of  the  eighth 
cranial  nerve. 

Just  ventral  to  this  nucleus  is  an  ovoid  compact  group  of  large 
motor  nerve  cells,  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  or  ahducens  nerve.  The 
nuclei  of  the  sixth  pair  are  thus  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as 
those  of  the  twelfth,  hut  are  eomewhat  more  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  median  longitudinal  fibre  bundle,  the  medial  or  pos- 
terior longiiudinul  faseicuhis^  which,  in  its  upward  course,  curves 
dorsal  ward  in  tlie  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  in  the  pons  Varolii 
it  lies  on  either  side  of  the  median  raph6  and  beneath  the  grey 
matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  deeper  part  of  the  poutal  tegmentum  contains  a  continua- 
tion of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla.  Ventral  to  this 
and  separating  it  from  the  pons  fibres  are  the  longitudinal  fibre 
bundles  of  the  mesial  fillet,  which  in  transection  form  an  oval 
bundle  with  its  long  axis  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  median 
raph6. 

Lateral  to  the  formatio  reticularis  and  above,  but  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  as  the  inferior  olivary  body,  is  the  superior  olivary 
HUcUui^^  a  small  oval  mass  of  grey  matter  which  forms  a  cell  station 
in  the  path  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  some 
of  the  lower  mammals  this  nucleus  is  more  highly  developed  than 
in  man.  Connecting  the  superior  olivary  body  with  a  similar  region 
of  the  opposite  side  is  a  transverse  bundle  of  fibres,  the  trapezoid 
hod  if  ^  which  crosses  the  pons  just  ventral  to  the  mesial  fillet,  but 
dorsal  to  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons 
Varolii, 

In  close  proximity  to  the  superior  olivary  nucleus,  on  its  dorso* 
lateral  side,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  semnth  cranial  nerve^  a  slender 
rounded  cell  column  whose  position  is  above  but  homologous  with 
that  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  the  lateral  nucleus,  and  the  ventral 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  eighth  cranial  nerve  enters  just  lateral  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  seventh,  its  vestibular  division  lying  at  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  its  cochlear  portion.  The  vestibular  nerve  near  its  point  of 
entrance  is  surrounded  by  a  ganglionic  mass  of  grey  matter  which 
lias  in  the  extreme  lateral  portion  of  the  metencephalon.    This 
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nucleus,  being  penetrated  b}' the  cochlear  nerve,  is  thus  divid*'i1 
into  two  portions,  a  ventral  or  acccsmry  ntideuti^  aud  a  dorsal 
nucletis  or  tubcrculum  acuHicum.     Between  the  cochlear  nuclei 
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Fid.  5S0. — A  aacriiujir  Tii«u>Lwii  Tu«  MiDui^js  or  tjiic  in  »a»  i'un8  Vaiuilh, 

Bib,  middle  eerebcllar  i^clujielc;  c/I^  cciUml  tract  of  ilic  tegiijcntum;  Or§t,  rditifttrio 
bodj?;  /f  r.  the  ftc-  trocta  of  the  irigcmintin;  /7^,  posterior  lotufitudinal 

l>uodle;/!^«  pedunc1>  ^  *.ului*;^Po»  loiijritudiDul  pontine  fibr«*;.//'n/,  pnnJor- 

smI  bundle;  Zm,  m«*iiii  lentniw-UM ;  m,  dorniil  loriirUnduml  bund  1<^  of  S<'hftt«;  jVdii^  nu* 
eleu»  of  vofi  B«ohteT«w  [  ^Jt^  raicleUM  of  Ihu  I'titinnnliu  f-errn;  AWj;,  n^ilcular  riU<<}et»i  of 
Llio  tDifinontuin ;  A'7r,  tmjM'jtoUl  uuclriw;  JVT/,  itlKlueons  nuclcu*;  NVIat^  ncocAsory 
nacU'-u-<>  of  the  abdiK^ciui;  NVJI^  fftCiAi  nucUiuji;  .Vrm^  motor  Duclcut  of  the  tri|Conjinuff ; 
Hvi,  tnunifuitLT  or  chief  nucteus  of  the  wAtibidiir  nerve  ;  /^»  pyramid  ;  S^l^  gdntinouA 
i»ubpt«nec  of  Koljindo;  «o.  pcduDclc  of  the  euficrior  olive ;  Strap,  •irw  v^wfiin^i  Sire^ 
middks  iSfr;;,  deep*  and  S^r9^  »aprrflciftl  layer  of  the  pon» ;   Tcn^  r  >  i  i  lliir  tmct ; 

Tr,  tmiirxoid  IkhIv  ;  7>*»  rubro-tpin*!  Imct  of  vod  Monukow;  7'«  frjwH;  7W; 

•p&no-irH'tiil  luidl  ihRlamiit  tnMM;  T,  trifroniiuun ;  ra^  bttiidUi  of  Vuipr  \^> t;  T/^  jihtlu- 
cent;  17/A,  •f»co])d;  arid  TZ/r^  tliinl  (yortlon  c»f  th«3  facinl  hx»l;  T/Z/a,  >pit>iil  vt»tibuliir 
root.    Wcigen'ii  «i«iiL     x  S^    (Aaer  M«rhui^,> 

and  the  ventro-latcral  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle  the  grey  nuittt»r 
of  the  formatio  reticularis  appears  to  be  directly  continut  d  lih  r> 
alward  into  the  snbfltance  of  the  cerebellum. 

Just  at  this  jwMnt  is  u  disuemiuated  group  of  very  largu  uurve 
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celle,  Deifers'  nucUug.  Still  more  lateral  atid  just  at  the  margiB 
of  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  is  the  emall-cdkd 
nucleus  of  von  Bechierew.    These  two  nuclei,  together  with  the 
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MPo^  middle  cerebellar  pod  uncle ;  ell,  eentral  tmct  of  tiie  tegTUcntam ;  dfif^  do/tw^ 
lAtuml  tract  of  the  t«gincMituin ;  /*//>,  poaterior  longitudinnl  bundle ;  fitty  peduticic  of  the 
flocculus  ;^/^A>»  longitudinal  fMjntino  flbro*;  Fprd^  prwdorsal  fiiscteu!u»;  £/,  Uteml  lem- 
nbcuB;  Zm^  nioBial  leinnbcus;  m^  dorsal  longitudinal  bundle  of  Bcbatx:  tnPjt,  oortaeo- 
pootinti  trwct;  ^Vo^,  nucleus  of  von  Bt?cbterew ;  A/7,  iiucleus  of  the  cndu^ntiA  Utcs: 
ii'Jwr,  Muperiorobvary  nut^lcus;  ^''r/i?,  reticular  nucleus  of  tlie  tegmentum;  JTrwi,  utrvtor 
trigeiiiinul  nucleus;  jVtt,  f»ensory  trigeminal  nucleus;  /b^pons;  i?7>T  radial   flbrex  of 
the  tnip-ozoid  br»dy  ;  So,  peduncle  of  the  superior  olive;  8tr^^  middle  Ujer  of  the  v 
(Wrp,  deep  kyer  of  the  j»oni*;  .Ni/r*,  auperticial  layer  of  the  pou«;  7>,  trajKMoid  I 
TVir,  rubro'i^pinul  triict;  7Vrr,  Go  we  rs*  bundle;  75i/,  ftpino-toctal  and  thalaiuic  tiTtct ;    i 
trigenunuA;    \\  ceh;hriil  root  of  the  trigeminus;  Vllb^  second  portion  of  the  f»cjAl  root  ■ 
r//r,  third  pirtion  of  aitnie;   r«f  crouM^d  root  of  the  trigeminus.     Weigert^'a  atain.      x  ^l, 
(After  Marburg.) 

chief  or  mesial  auditory  nucleus,  are  conuected  with  the  path  of 
the  veRtihiilar  nerve. 

In  the  latnnil  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  a  transTersclj  flat- 
tened oval  bundle  of  nerve  fibres,  which  arises  from  the  central 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum  and  passes,  as  the  braehium  con- 
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juncHvum  or  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  in  a  convergent 
cephalad  coarse,  at  the  same  time  approaching  the  median  line  to 
decussate  in  the  mesencephalon  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  On  the  ventro-mesial  aspect  of  the  superior  peduncle,  near 
its  origin,  is  the  superior  end  of  the  restiform  body  or  inferior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  which  here  approaches  its  termination 
in  the  vermis  cerebelli. 

The  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  at  this  level  is  formed  by  the 
vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  On  its  ventral  surface  and  near  the 
median  line  is  a  small  group  of  cells,  the  nucleus  fastigius.  Dorsal 
to  this  nucleus  are  the  convolutions  of  the  superior  vermis,  while 
farther  lateral  is  the  dentate  nucleus  of  the  cerebellum,  in  section 
a  ribbon-like  mass  of  grey  matter  whoso  general  appearance  closely 
simulates  that  of  the  inferior  olivary  body.  The  dentate  nucleus 
is  embedded  within  the  central  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum. 

At  the  mid-level  of  the  pons  Varolii  the  fifth  nerve  penetrates 
the  organ  from  its  lateral  surface  and  passes  inward  to  the  teg- 
mentum. On  the  ventro-mesial  side  of  the  trigeminal  fibres  is  its 
chief  motor  nucleus,  a  small  group  of  motor  cells ;  on  its  dorso- 
lateral side  is  the  larger,  triangular,  sensory  nucleus  of  the  trigem- 
inus, whose  apex  extends  downward  through  the  pons,  and  beyond 
which  the  spinal  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  continued  into  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles 
have  passed  to  a  more  ventral  plane,  and  now  lie  in  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  much  narrowed  fourth  ventricle.  Mesial  to  the  peduncles, 
in  relation  to  the  ventro-lateral  angle  of  the  ventricle,  is  a  small 
bundle  of  scattered  nerve  fibres,  the  descending  cerebral  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  The  ventral  margin  of  the  grey  matter  on  the 
inner  side  of  this  root  contains  a  group  of  pigmented  nerve  cells 
which,  as  the  substantia  ferruginea  or  locus  cceruleus,  extends 
cerebralward  into  the  midbrain. 

The  central  portion  of  the  pontal  tegmentum  in  its  upper  part 
still  consists  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  which  is  continued  upward 
through  the  isthmus  rhombencephali  and  midbrain. 

THE   MESENCEPHALON 

Entering  the  mesencephalon,  at  the  isthmus  rhombencephali, 
the  decussation  of  the  fourth  nerve  can  be  seen  forming  the  roof 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  canal  represents  the  cephalic 
continuation  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  occupies  the  axis  of  the 
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organ;  it  is  therefore  homologous  with  iliu  cMtral  canal  of  liie 
spinal  cord.     At  a  slightly  higher  level,  latcriil  fo  the  grej  matter 
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Fia.  S8d.^A  sftonoir  or  thk  nuitAK  brain  erev  at  tii»  ucfxt.  or  ms  ctjucjtic^L 

BOtlDEB  OF  TlIK    PONS   VaUUUU 

Bri^}^  braelijuin  cotyunetWum;  tU^  centra!  tmct  of  Uie  t«f  men  turn ;  DBn;j^  dc^uas^* 
lion  of  the  bmchluiu  eotijunetivuin  ;  Dl  \\  decussfltion  of  tho  trochlearU  nerve ;  Fpl^  lnj. 
STaI  pontine  buucik;  FZ/j,  posterior  loiij^itudimil  fttftolcu1u»;//?Z/,  iicrfonitinjf  fibrts.  of 
tbokteral  lenmiMctw;,/^/b,  longitudinal  pontine  fibres;  /)?r</,  predursnl  !»uiiillc;  /t>, 
descending  root,  and  l\\  j>o'mt  of  exit  of  the  trochlearis  nerve;  Zw»  bn-u*  ca^rulcus; 
Lly  lateral  IcmnUeua;  Lm^  raosial  lomnisicu*;  LmP^  bundle  from  this  llllc*t  to  the  cni^ta- 
fii,  donnal  loniLfitudinal  famt-ulus  of  Bchfltz;  w/J/,  oortloo-pontine  truei;  -V(C*r,  gujjH-rior 
oeotnil  nyeleuii  \  ^dR,  tloi^al  nucleusi  of  tlie  nipb^  ;  NLU  nucleus  of  th<?  taterul  lonmb^ 
cus;  A*,  poos;  jSr/,  submit  ant  i  a  rctlcularia  alba;  Hirt^  naiddlc,  Strp^  devp,  and  Str^^^t^^ 
portlcial  layeni  of  the  p<»n6;  Tr»^  rubro-Hpiiial  tract;  T%i,  ppino-t*»ct*l  and  thulaniic  tmrt  - 
*//,  ventral  field  iif  the  tcgrmetilttm ;  F7F,  fourth  ventricle;  r/rfl4ii  anterior  medullary 
velum ;   F>|  crosHcd  root  of  the  trigeniitiufl,    Wuigert^  ataiii.     x  S%    (After  Marburg. ) 

surrounding  the  aqueduct  and  lying  just  meaial  to  the  cerebral 
root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  fg  a  small  circular  bundle  of  coarse  nerve 
fibrea,  the  cerebral  or  descending  root  of  ths  fourth  cranial  nen^ 
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On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon,  just  cephalad  from 
the  decussation  of  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  are  the  inferior  tarpnrn 
quadrigeminn  (inferior  colUculi).  Transections  at  this  level  show 
a  large  oval  grey  mass,  corresponding  to  the  prominence  on  either 
side.     These  are  the  nuchi  of  the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina. 
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Fio.  8S9.— A  iicTtoM  uf  Tut   iitnAW  hhaih  mm.  at  tH«  tSViL  ot  TUl  tvtT»iOli 

0OHt^>KA   Mt'ADfttuSMIStA. 

A^^  ftqu«duetiu  Fallopli ;  Brq|^^  pcdimole  of  the  pQcterior  oorpori  quod rtf^otn inn, 

e/T,  ooninti  tract  of  Uh^  t«|(iiiontum ;  '"  nlssurc  of  tt  ^  ': 

gerain*;  t]p^>*/,  p«riibiirciiiinfln>o*ly  ;  r^«l,  «id  7' 

docti«*iition  of  tbt5  brnohinm  (yinjuncii^  mm.  .  i  ^*t*\^  iintr  -  ■-  ■  r  /  ,.^  u  m. 

{treilunijtl  !>unill»;/r,  ^t^niv^ht  flbruA  i»f  tli<<  rinilbr»in  ,  ^  i. .  .  ...^ j    ;..,.. ^  iratH;  (^7y 

^•lobiu  pallidtu  of  ihti  lenticular  nucleus;  iiml,  lutcml  ^ati^lloa  of  tht*  ii)iilbrnin;  //;', 


cetitrml  grey  mutter;  ///.  hitcrkl  buntlte  of  t) 
nlac'tm  to  the  cru»l«;  ^^.%\  ■t'ca^tify  dor 
titMflttrMriJi ;  JV7,f</,  bilcrul  nuflMU*  of  Tht*  i  y 
pom  «j[Utwlrtgnii)iiia;  yem^  |Mvtiuii;bf  of  tho  main 
|tinln»l  ttbrua  ;  j^r/*,  {iru|Hiuii:  /^,  jiymttiid  ;  *S/n 
«|«ltlA  nij^rn;  A'H.»ulj«itiifitbrrtieuUri»  Alb*;  iS//^,  iiiU-riaviliiitvlaycr;  TV', rubroHtpirui 
to»0t;  r«l«  npitio-tceUl  Atid  ttmtnmlc  ttnot;  fV,  ccrrbml^  And*  r«,  croMod  ruot  of  tb 
Wei{^*«  itiihi*     «  di*    (Alter  Marburg:) 


/?T*^>,  bundle  fpimi  tbo  letii- 

;  N(\\  ««c)*ijn  wf  the 

r*  tjf  Ui«  |Ki*itirior  «i*>r- 

y  ;  /+^,  ]j*nw» ;  /^*6if,  imrabi- 

[jcrforatixl  »jj«<*i';  l^nSy  »ub- 
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The  lateral  and  medal  fillets,  saperior  cerebellar  peduncles, 
pyramidal  tracts,  and  posterior  longitodinal  faacicnli  are  oontinoed 
upward  through  the  mesencephalon.    The  mesial  fillet  lies  rather 
more  lateral  from  the  median  raph£  than  in  the  lower  levels,  and 
its  outer  border  is  blended  with  the  lateral  JUM.     The  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles  approach  the  median  line  and  soon  decussate. 
This  decussation  occurs  in  the  cephalic  end  of  the  midbrain*    The 
pyramidal  tracts  form  the  large  bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres  which 
compose  the  columns  of  the  crur»  cerebri.    The  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  fasciculus  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
form  a  deep  longitudinal  trough  in  which  rests  the  grey  matt^ 
which  incloses  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.    In  this  grey  matter  sev- 
eral groups  of  large  motor  cells  mark  the  beginning  of  the  nudm 
of  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves.    These  nuclei  extend  cephalsd 
for  a  considerable  distance.    The  nuclei  ofthefimrih  cranial  nerves 
form,  on  either  side,  a  group  of  large  pigmented  cells  which  indent 
the  dorsal  margin  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

Opposite  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  the  third  nerve 
makes  its  exit.  At  this  level  the  grey  matter,  which  was  continued 
upward  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  dorsal  half  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  thin  cylindrical  mass  which 
surrounds  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  nucleus  of  the  third 
cranial  nerve^  which  is  embedded  in  this  grey  matter,  presents  a 
median  and  a  lateral  cell  group.  The  median  nucleus  lies  in  the 
median  line,  in  the  angle  of  the  trough  formed  by  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculi ;  the  lateral  nucleus  indents  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  these  bundles. 

In  the  ventral  portion  of  the  organ  at  this  level,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  is  a  large  oval  reddish-grey  mass  of  nerve 
cells,  the  red  nucleus  (nucleus  ruber).  This  nucleus  occurs  at  the 
level  of  the  decussation  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles,  and 
in  it  the  fibres  of  these  tracts  terminate  immediately  after  their 
decussation. 

Ventral  to  the  red  nucleus,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  dark 
mass  of  nerve  cells,  the  substantia  nigra  of  Sdmmering,  is  the  free 
portion  of  the  crus  cerebri,  which  contains  the  continuation  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts. 

The  optic  tracts  at  this  level  pass  dorsalward  around  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  mesencephalon  to  reach  the  medial  geniculate  bodies 
in  the  angle  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  brain  stem. 

Above  the  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  the  crura  cerebri  diverge. 
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leaving  a  deep  but  broad  sulcus  in  the  median  line,  in  the  floor 
of  which  is  the  posterior  perforated  space.  The  root  bundles  of 
the  third  cranial  nerves  pass  yentralward  from  their  nuclei  of 
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Cjf/,  liit<erii1  icenicubitc  l>Ofl>' ;  Cgm^  mfWin\  frcTitetilati^  Wnly  ;  ^VrZ/mUrmil  cmj'mjU  ; 
^o/>,  posterior  ciinimi(««imt ;  A*  If,  Edintrcr- WuslpljjiJ  itudcu«;  Feoft^  fiutcit^ulUA  of  Uie 
poRtcrior  conmilAauf©  i  /V</ft,  effrreni  tlljfw  tVoni  the  ro?if  of  the  ijicdcnecpljiilon ;  Ftp, 
I>n»*t<*ri(»r  lotiglriidmo]  bundlo ;  fp^  pcrforntiiig  flbrv*  of  the  cnuitA ;  /rtf\  fnecieutuB  retro- 
lUixtiH  of  Miyncit:  t///»,  pincul  ^Inncl ;  //,  Ft^rcl^a  field;  ///,  oculomotor  nvrvc;  LM^ 
Wernirk<^*»*  flfld  ;  jV*^,  cnodnte  nuoloua;  jWvj/*,  nuoleiw  of  ihu  |>o*iterior  coiniiitnntjrc :  iV^a, 
nucilciu  of  til©  HUfHtmr  c^rpom  *iuiidritfnrrthi«:  Xtt/^  n»<i  rtuebuii;  J^ffn^  pi»ijait<'lti  of  iht 
mMnnrtlUry  itcuXy  ;  /)i,  crtitU;  Put^  pulviiiAr;  .sV*<,iultetiijjti»  nigra  ;  Stri,  iritcrTiiodtiit« 
liiycr;  77A  optic  trttet;  Tpt^  trfti»*ver»e  troet  of  the  j^duncle;  7W,  epino-tcK!tflJ  otiil 
UiAlimic  trmet    WcigertV  «Uin.     m  1|.    (Aflor  Marburflr.) 

origin,  penetrate*  the  region  of  the  red  nuclei,  and  emerge  through 
the  ]»oHterior  |>erftjratod  ^\\\CQ  at  tlie  niegiitl  !>(>rd(T  of  the  crura 
cerebri. 

THE  DIENCEPHALON.— With  the  ne:^t.  .^u  |m m  l»nil\vard  the 
aqut'fluct  of  Sylvius  open8  into  the  third  ventricle  and  the  mesen- 
cephalic nuclei  are  replaced  hy  the  large  basal  nuclei  of  the  cere- 
brum. This  group  of  nuclei  iuclude  the  optie  thalamus^  caudate 
nucleus, lenticulur  nucleus,  hypotlmlmie  nucleus,  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  pc»st(Tior  longitudinal  fasciculug  (Harksrhewitseirs  nurleUi^). 

The  nucieuH  of  the  posierhr  hfi4fUn(/}'nalffjj^ciculHS  {Parksch^ 
wiUch)  lieg  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  ventnil  and  some- 
what cephalad  from  the  oculcKmotor  nuclei.  In  it  the  posterior 
longitudinal  faseicuhns,  in  part,  at  lea^t,  terminates. 


Cifiy  nifiimoilliiry  body  ;  Cop^  postorinr  eoiiiiiiiesure ;  f  WA,  siibtlittla?nic  body  of  Luy*; 
FfQd,  ett'eroiit  tibrt^H  from  tbtj  roof  of  the  iii&st'ticepbiilfHi; //j,  purforatlnu  tihrcii  of  the 
crujstu;/r(/",Me>iU'rt*»  bundle;  Gftn^  ectomnmnnUuTy  gnn<^l\ou \  Gb.gangWon  hnbenulB?; 
(Jlp^  puieiil  gland  ;  <///)^  glubuK  pullidy?* ;  ///»  oeuloriiutor  tHTve;  Imi^  latt?ral  iiu^dulliiry 
layer  of  the  tbaLutiUK ;  Aari%  VLmuuta  iidcIl'ue  of  the  thaluomn ;  iVc\  caudiitu  nuoleus ; 
aVc^/j^  nurUuu*  of  the  iKmtcrii»r  iMiiiiinietaiijrv;  Sl^  uciitre  median  of  Luys;  iV/f*,  external 
Uttro-ventra!  mieluiis  of  the  rimlauiUM;  Mif^  red  iiuoleuw;  Stijd^  donsal  fjortion  of  ^^^01*; 
jFfcm,  pt'duiiolc  of  tbtj  niuitmiLllnry  body;  P/*^  eru»Ui;  I\i,  putaittvu;  /V?.  puU"in.jir;  Sfri^ 
intern lud lute  bycr;  jf'//,  optic  tract ;  7/'^  triinii*vcr»e  tnict  of  the  pt duocli? ;  7>*,  inter- 
crurul  triifone;  t/II,  third  veutrlelo ;  I'S^  bundle  of  Vicq  d^Vzyr,  Weigcrt^s  Btaiii* 
X  Ij.    (Af\<i3r  Marburjif.) 

^^ centre  median.,''  or  nucleus  of  Liiys,  a  sniuU  oval  cell  group  lying 
just  dor8o4aierul  front  the  red  nucleus,  and  sepitruted  from  it 
by  a  narrow  interval  of  white  matter ;  the  lateral  cell  mass  or 
lateral  nticleus  ;  a  ventral  group  of  cells;  a  small  anterior  nucleus ; 
a  dorsal  cell  group ;  a  large  ruuuded  posterior  extremity,  the  pul- 
vinar;  together  with  several  nuclei  of  minor  importaoce.*     The 

*  The  hmitcd  spuce  al  our  disposal,  and  the  iiideterminato  state  of  our  pres- 
ent knowb^lgv  of  the  relaUotis  ot  these  several  cell  groups  to  the  fibre  paths  rif 
the  hmiii,  do<^s  not  warrant  a  dfitailifil  de^rlption  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
oplie  Ihalariitis,  For  its  minute  structure,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known»  (he 
reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  text-bookis  of  Barker  and  Obersteiner,  and  to 
the  works  of  Nis.s],  von  Mturakow,  and  Marburg. 
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optic  tbalanii  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  united  with  each  other 
by  tho  posterior  commiasure^  which  bridges  across  the  third  ven- 
tricle. 

The  candaie  nucUus  lies  dorso-hiteralward  from  the  optic  thal- 
amns^  which  latter  body  it  partially  encircles^  It  projects  into 
the  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  is  separated  from  the  optic 
thalamus  by  a  thin  baud  of  white  matter. 

The  optic  thalamus  and  caudate  nucleus,  on  the  mesial  side^ 
are  separated  from  the  more  laterally  situated  lenticular  nucleus 
by  a  broad  band  of  white  matter,  the  cerebral  continuation  of  the 
pyramids,  fillet,  and  other  long  fibre  tracts  of  the  mesencephaloiK 
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Fi4t.  8V2.— A   ••fJTloV  Of  Till    lirM4fi    »li.^;  .       .i  -     ..  I' 

TttALAMtm. 

t>,  cutcmii]  enpfiule  V  ^^rt,  e«putfl  cjftrernii ;  Ci^  lnu?m»i  f«|wulo ;  <-*/,  cijuwuimi ; 
^b<i»  miU'riur  eoiuiijiw*un*;    Vfmt\  olfiictory  ImTHHv  U>  Mm   aiiUTior  commii*tiro ;    fh^ 

volultoTiH  (4  tliv  «v>rtf^i ;  /,  Uljiml  t>f  Kril ;  Lmm. 

AV^  c*iiiiiliiUMnu''ltiiiPi ;  jVi/w*il*»r>ii1  nwiUui  of  tiM 

AW,  nitwiiil   tiurlntiN  cif  Mine] ;  /\i»  puijirueti ;  r<y%  from«M»ccnnlal  liufidlo  ;  itue^  mxtsiMxm 

AUtH'tttliMum ;  *SI,  rtri«  cornea;  Hf,  tirniii  UiaUnii ;   Fa,  buiidlo  at  Vlcq  d*Aiyr;  VII!^ 

tbtnl  ventrido.    Wetftifii  ■Uin,     ^  \%.    ^  A fWr  Marburg.) 
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The  important  bundle  thus  inserted  between  the  basal  nciclet  ia 
kuowii  aa  the  internal  capsule. 

As  seen  in  horixontal  section  the  internal  capsule,  conform- 
ing to  the  convex  surface  of  the  thalamus,  make^  a  sharp  bend. 
Based  upon  this  fact,  the  tract  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  a 
knee,  a  poaterior  limb,  and  an  anterior  limb.  In  trafisverse,  xit^ 
frontal,  section  this  bond  is  not  seen,  the  white  fibres  are  con- 
tinued directly  into  the  medullary  white  substance  of  the  cer«^• 
bral  hemisphere  in  a  radiating  manner,  thus  forming  the  corona 

The  lenticular  nucleus  forms  the  ventro-lateral  boundary  of 
the  internal  capsule.  It  is  connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side  by  a  compact  bundle,  the  anterior  commimsure.  This 
nucleus  is  divisible  into  a  lateral  portion,  the  putameny  and  a 
mesial  portion,  the  globus  jialUdus. 

Lateral  from  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  thin  external  capsule  of  white  matter,  is  a  flattened  mass  of 
grey  matter,  the  claustrum.  This  nucleus  lies  just  mesial  to  the 
islafid  of  Reil  {gyrus  sen  lobus  ifisuim). 

At  a  somewhat  lower  level,  in  the  angle  between  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  pyramids  as  they  pass  lateralward  into  the  internal 
capsule,  and  the  mesial  border  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  lies  the 
optic  tract  on  its  way  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  thalamus, 
where  it  enters  the  lateral genicuhite  body.  This  small  ovoid  boily 
lies  just  ventro-lateral  to  the  puhinar,  the  medial  genirulaie  body 
occupying  the  angle  between  the  pulvinar  and  the  corpora  qnadri- 
gemina. 

In  the  interior  of  the  brain-stem,  in  an  area  bounded  ven trail j 
by  the  pyramids  and  dorsally  by  the  red  nuclei  and  optic  thalamic 
is  the  diencephalic  continuation  of  the  long  fibre  paths  of  the 
mosi^ncephalic  tegmentum.  In  front  of  this  area  is  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  substantia  nigra  Someringi,  and  more  lateralward  the 
htjpfMahnic  nucleus.  This  nucleus  in  transection  presents  an  oval 
mass  of  small  nerve  cells.  The  zona  incerta^  the  cephalic  continua- 
tion of  the  formatio  reticularis,  is  interposed  between  the  red 
nucleus,  on  its  dorsal  aide,  and  the  substantia  nigra  and  hypothal- 
mio  nucleus,  which  form  its  ventral  boundary. 

From  the  lateral  surface  of  tbc  nucleus  ruber,  a  heavy  bundle 
of  fibres,  the  probable  continuation  of  the  path  of  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles  by  means  of  secondary  neurones  whose  cella 
lie  in  the  red  nucleus,  is  directed  lateralward  toward  the  ventro* 
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lateral  nuclei  of  the  thalamus.  This  fibre  bundle  is  ill-defined  and 
soon  blends  with  the  mesial  lemniscus  or  fillet,  whose  fibres,  turn- 
ing upward  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  inter- 
nal capsule,  lie  in  relation  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  optic 
thalamus. 


FlO.    898. — A    FKONTAL   SECTION  THROUGH   THE   INTEKNAL   CAPSULE   AND   CORONA   RADIATA 

or   MAN. 

C^  fiiwuro  of  Kolando;  CA^  Ammon's  horn;  Oi,  a»cending  frontal  convolution;  Cdl^ 
corpus  callosum;  6>,  external  captiule;  CVx,  capsula  extreina;  6V,  internal  capsule; 
6V/m,  calloso-niarginal  fissure;  C/i^,  cin^ruluin;  0>a,  anterior  commissure;  CJp,  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution;  CV,  corona  radiata;  O/A,  hypothalamic  nucleus  of  Luys;  /</, 
fascia  dentata ;  //)>,  fron to- pontine  tract ;  /Vm,  fimbria ;  FU^  inferior  longitudinal  fas- 
ciculus; /b,  fornix;  /or,  arcuate  fasciculus;  /Vn,  i^yrus  fornicatus  \frtf^  Meynert's  fas- 
ciculus ;  />,  superior  frontal  convolution ;  /«,  superior  frontal  sulcus :  gJp^  globus  pallidus ; 
//,  ForePs  field ;  HU  hippocampal  gyrus ;  /,  island  of  Rcil ;  ///,  oculomotor  nerve ;  Narcy 
arcuate  nucleus ;  3V,  caudate  nucleus;  A7,  lateral  nucleus  of  the  thalamus;  Nm^  median 
nucleus  of  same;  3Y^,  red  nucleus;  Oiiy  inferior  occipito-temporal  sulcus;  OtU  inferior 
occipiu»-temiK)ral  convolution;  /b,  pons;  Pu^  putameu;  r<?<?,  frouto- occipital  bundle; 
/2r>/>,  optic  ratliution;  ^,  fissure  of  Sylvius;  A'n.S,  substantia  nigra;  Mr,  stratum  subcal- 
losum;  Mty  taiK;tum ;  .S7,  stria  cornea;  7V,  inferior  temporal  convolution;  ti^  inferior 
tem|)oraI  sulcus;  77/,  optic  tract;  TU  median  longitudinal  strias;  7>n,  middle  temporal 
convolution ;  /m,  middle  temporal  sulcus ;  7>,su|K'rior  temporal  convolution ;  fo, superior 
tenii>oral  sulcus;  7¥,  taenia  tbalami;  7*^,  tienia  tecta;  ^,  uncus;  T/,  lateral  ventricle; 
r/»,  inferior  horn  of  same.    Weigert*H  stain,     x  1|.    (After  Marburg.) 
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THE  CEEBBETJlt  —  Frontal  sections  through  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  cerebrum,  at  the  region  of  the  thalami,  show  the 
continuation  of  the  corona  radiata  into  the  white  medulla  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  the  entire  radiation  being  surrounded  by  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  (cerebral  cortex,  pdllium) 
as  by  a  mantle. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  medulla,  besides  the  many 
fibres  of  the  corona  radiata,  contains  an  innumerable  number  of 
short  fibres  which  bring  the  nerve  cells  of  all  portions  of  the  grey 
cortex  into  intimate  conduction  relation  with  each  other.  These 
fibres  collectively  form  the  cerebral  association  paths ;  the  nerve 
cells  from  which  their  fibres  are  derived  likewise  form  the  associch 
Hon  centers  of  the  cerebrum  as  distinguished  from  the  projection 
centers,  whose  nerve  fibres  enter  the  corona  radiata. 

Many  of  the  association  fibres,  in  their  passage  from  center  to 
center,  form  definite  bundles,  which  may  be  arbitrarily  classified 
into  three  groups.  1.  Some  bundles  connect  corresponding  por- 
tions of  opposite  cerebral  hemispheres,  e.  g.,  corpus  callosum,  ante- 
rior commissure,  hippocampal  commissure  (fornix  commissure,  or 
psalterium).  2.  Some  connect  different  lobes  of  the  same  hemi- 
sphere, e.  g.,  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  fronto-occipital  fas- 
ciculus, fronto-parietal  fasciculus,  and  the  superior  longitudinal 
fasciculus  or  fasciculus  arcuatus.  3.  Numerous  arcuate  fibres  pass 
beneath  the  sulci  to  connect  the  nerve  cells  of  adjacent  convo- 
lutions. 

The  nerve  cells  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex  present  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
arrange  themselves  in  more  or  less  well-defined  layers  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  The  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  layers  in  the  various  lobes  varies,  however,  with  the 
peculiar  function  of  each  of  these  areas.  Thus,  in  the  motor  area 
there  is  a  five  layer  type,  in  the  parietal  lobe  a  seven  layer  type,  in 
the  occipital  lobe  a  six  or  eight  layer  type. 


Fl(».    394. — S(!|IKME   or  tub    motor   area    op  the   cerebral  cortex,   showing  TJX 
EPPBCT  OP    VARIOUS   STAINING   METHODS. 

U  (lol^iV  Htatn  ;  li,  Wei^ert^H  stain ;  S^  honiate'm  and  eosin ;  4^  relative  depth  of  each 
liivirr.  A^  a.<4.Hooiation  ccUh  ;  sig^  angular  cells  of  the  polymorphous  layer;  A$  F^  asso- 
riutioii  tlbn-n;  ^r,  iieuraxes;  C,  collateral ;  C /*,  centripetal  fibres;  JS",  terminal  fibres; 
/;  fuMif(»rm  cell  of  the  |K>lymoq>houH  layer;  (?,  Oolgi  cells.  Type  II ;  JT,  cells  of  Marti- 
notti;  P (\  collateral  of  a  pyramidal  cell;  Py^  pyramidal  cells;  Py  ax,  neunuda  of  a 
pyramidal  cell;  l)f  S  pyramidal  neuraxea  passing  to  tlie  cerebral  medulla.  (After 
BiTkley.) 
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In  general,  it  maybe  assumed  that  the  nerve  cells  of  sdi  ol 
these  layers  are  iticluded  in  one  or  two  physiolo^calljr  diatmci 
groups  or  types  those  whose  neursxes  enter  the  projection  pachs, 
and  those  whose  neuraxes  enter  the  association  paths;  also  that 
while  these  cells  intermingle  with  each  other  in  all  portions  of  the 
cortex,  yet  certain  areas  are  characterized  by  an  nndae  proportion 
of  one  or  the  other  type,  and  may  accordingly  be  conaidered  as 
either  projection  centers  or  association  centers. 

The  larger  cells  belong,  as  a  rnle,  to  the  projection  centers,  and 
the  peculiar  type  of  large  cell  contained  in  a  given  center  mar 
often  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  that  partienlar  area.  Tha^ 
the  motor  area  contains  giant  pyramidal  cells,  the  visual  area  has 
the  giant  '^solitary  cells"  of  Meynert,  and  the  comu  Ammonis 
contains  large  bipolar  spindle  cells. 

The  larger  cells,  being  of  Golgi's  Type  I,  are  assumed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  projection  fibres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller 
cells^ — granule  cells,  polymorphous  cells,  etc, — which  more  fre^ 
quently  belong  to  Golgi's  Type  II,  are  thought  to  supply  the 
neuraxes  of  association  paths.  Those  large  areas — parietal  lobe, 
frontal  lobe,  lobulus  insulfe — which  consist  in  so  large  a  part  of 
the  amallcr  type  of  cells,  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  conUiia 
the  larger  association  centers. 

The  cells  in  any  given  portion  of  the  cortex  are  not  only  ar- 
ranged in  layers  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
but  the  passage  of  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  and  white  medulla 
to  or  from  their  terminations  within  the  pallium,  also  sepamtes 
the  cells  of  the  cortex  into  irregular  rows  or  striationa,  whoee  axis 
is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions. 

m  THE  MOTOR  AEEA  the  cortical  cells  form  five  tangential 
layers,  as  follows : 

L  Molecular  layer, 

2.  Outer  polybiorphous  cell  layer. 

3*  Small  pyramidal  cell  layer. 

4.  Large  pyramidal  cell  layer. 

5.  Inner  polymorphous  cell  layer. 

The  molecular  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  dendritic  fibres, 
deriyed  from  the  deeper  layers,  which  are  disposed  in  tangential 
meshes  beneath  the  pia  raater.  Occasionally  small  cells,  apparently 
displaced  from  the  deeper  cell  layers,  are  scattered  among  these 
fibres;  they  are  of  polymorphous  form,  and  their  processes  are 
confined  to  the  molecular  layer.    The  surface  of  the  molecular 
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layer  is  covered  by  a  marginal  veil  of  neuroglia  homologous  with 
that  beneath  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  second,  or  outer  polymorphouB  cell  layer,  is  a  thin  stratum. 
Its  cells  are  frequently  clumped,  thus  forming  groups  of  yarious 
size.  This  grouping  is,  howeyer,  more 
distinct  in  some  other  regions,  e.  g.,  the 
olfactory  area,  than  in  the  motor  area 
itself. 

The  third  layer,  small  pyramidal  cell% 
is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  aboye.  It 
consists  of  numerous  small  cells — tri- 
angular, pyramidal,  or  pyriform  in  shape — 
whose  pointed  apices  are  directed  toward 
the  surface.  Three  sets  of  dendrites  are 
given  off  by  these  cells,  an  apical  process 
which  passes  outward  to  ramify  in  the 
outer  molecular  layer,  and  from  either  side 
of  the  base  of  the  cell  a  second  set,  whose 
processes  are  distributed  in  a  plane  nearly 
corresponding  to  that  in  which  their  cell 
bodies  lie.  The  neuraxis  is  usually  given 
off  from  the  basal  surface  of  the  cell,  and 
passes  from  this  point  directly  inward  to 
the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  medulla. 
These  small  pyramidal  cells  are  not  very 
deeply  stainable,  and  according  to  the 
classification  of  Nissl  fall  under  the 
parapyknomorphic  arkyochrome  variety. 

nie  fourth  layer,  that  of  the  large  py- 
ramidal celli,  is  also  a  thick  layer.  Its  cells 
arc  of  the  same  shape,  and  distribute  their 
processes  after  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  small  pyramidal  cell  layer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  classification  of  Nissl,  however, 
these  giant  pyramids  are  deeply  stainable, 
or  pyknomorphic  arkyochrome  cells.  The 
motor  area  is  specially  characterized  by 
the  large  size  of  the  cells  of  this  layer. 

The  fifth,  or  inner  polymorphoui  cell  layer,  is  thinner  than  the 
preceding.  Its  cells  are  of  very  varied  form — pyramidal,  stellate, 
fusiform,  and  granule  cells — and  are  less  densely  packed  than  is 


FlO.     895.  —  UUMAN      COKTXZ 
CXRKBRI,   MOTOR  ARXA. 

Of  tangential  flbre  layer; 
6,  outer  polymorphoua  cella; 
c,  Kinall  pyramidal  colls;  (i, 
largo  pyramidal  coIIh  ;  «, 
inner  polymorphous  cells. 
NIhsIV  stain.  Moderately 
magnified.    (After  Schlapp.) 
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the  case  in  the  more  superficial  layers,  Thej  are  interinediate  in 
size,  l>etween  the  cells  of  the  second  and  the  third  layers.  The 
neuraxes  of  the  inner  polymorphous  cells,  in  large  part.,  pass  to 
the  white  matter  of  the  medulla,  though  some  of  them  are  dis- 
tributed laterally  to  neighboring  convolutions.  Their  dendrites 
are  partially  distributed  within  the  layer  in  which  thej  ariae,  but 
by  far  the  liirger  portion  pass  to  the  more  superOcial  pyramidal 
cell  layers.  Many  of  the  nerve  cells  of 
this  layer,  e.  g.,  the  granule  cells,  are 
without  a  distinct  rim  of  cytoplasm,  and 
are  therefore  cytochrome,  according  to 
XissL  The  larger  forms — stellate,  pyrar 
idal,  and  fusiform— are  parapyknomor-^ 
phic  arkyochrome  cells. 

It   is  noticeable  that,  aa   a  rule,  tlic 
dendritic  processes  from  the  cells  of  all 
five  layers  are  distributed  either  in  the 
same  piano  as  their  cell  bodies,  or  thev 
puss  toward  the  surface,  where  many  of 
them  enter  the  superficial  molecular  layen 
The  nenraxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  di* 
routed  inward  toward  the  white  matter  of 
the  cerebral  medulla,  in  which  they  pasa,! 
either    as    association    or    as    projection] 
fibres,  to  many  very  distant  parts.     Xota- ' 
ble  exceptions  to  this  latter  rule,  however, 
are  the  so*called  cells  of  Martinotti,  which 
occur  to  some  extent  in  all  layers,   but 
which,  though   foutid   in   the   pyramidal 
layers,  are  especially  numerous  among  the 
polymorphous  and  granule   cells.     They 
are  smaU  polymorphous  cells,  which  send 
their  neuraxes  to  the  superficial  molecuhir 

The  cell  types  in  other  portions  of  thai 
cortex  correspond  very  closely  to  those 
of  the  motor  area.  There  are»  however, 
slight  but  characteristic  variations  which 
are  worthy  of  notice* 
THE  COETEX  OF  THE  PARrETAX  LOBE  (also  of  ih^  fronial^ 
iemporaly  convex  surface  of  the  ovcipiltd  lobes,  and  the  insula) 


h 


Flo.    896.  —  HuMAir    cortex 

OKBSBItlf   PARIETAL    U»BK- 

&«  outor  polymorphous  eelU ; 
t^  smAll  pyrciiiiidnl  ccIU ;  d^ 
outer  Ifliifc  pymmidiil  oellR; 


pynioiidfti  c«ll» ;  jy,  iniR*r  poly 
niorphotii  w!  U ;  At,  whitt.^  rout 
tcr  uf  thu  liitHkiUii.  Ni.K*^r§ 
stitin.  McHlc:r»t€4y  iiitmrDiiled. 
(After  SchlApp.) 
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presents  a  seyen  layer  type,  the  additional  layers  resulting  from 
an  aggregation  of  the  grannie  cells  into  one  plane,  which  thus 
divides  the  large  pyramidal  cell  layer.  This  type,  therefore,  pre- 
sents the  following  layers : 

1.  Molecular  or  tangential  fibre  layer. 

2.  Outer  polymorphous  cell  layer. 

3.  Small  pyramidal  cell  layer. 

4.  Outer  large  pyramidal  cell  layer. 

5.  Granule  cell  layer. 

6.  Inner  large  pyramidal  cell  layer. 

7.  Inner  polymorphous  cell  layer. 

The  distribution  of  this  cortical  type  is  suggestive  of  a  close 
relation  to  the  great  association  centers.     Moreover,  its  most 

noticeable   characteristics   are   the  

abundance  of  its  granule  cells  and 

the  relative  paucity  of  pyramidal     f^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 


cells,  especially  those  of  the  giant      r;^^:     ;:^  ^IV  ^^^^  %;•? 


:-:^yt 


pyknomorphic  variety. 

nr  THE  VISUAL  ABEA^me- 

dian  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe — 
the  formation  is  described  as  either 
a  six  or  an  eight  layer  type.  The 
pyramidal  cell  layers  are  reduced  to 
extreme  thinness,  the  giant  pyra- 
mids being  noticeably  deficient. 
The  stripes  of  Baillarger,  thin  layers 
of  tangential  fibres  on  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  cortex,  are  especially 
distinct.  So  many  granule  cells  are 
scattered  among  those  of  the  pyram- 
idal type  that  it  becomes  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  from  one  an- 
other the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
layers.  When  these  three  layers 
are  individually  considered,  the  type 
presents  eight  layers;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  collectively 
considered  as  a  single  stratum, 
the  type  presents  but  six  layers. 
With    this    reservation,    the    following   layers    may   be    distin 

guished : 

84 


Flo.    3U7. — llUMAM   CUKTICZ    ClUUtBBI, 
OLFAOTOBT   RIOIOK. 

,a,  tanftcntial  fibre  layer;  6,  white 
matter  of  tlie  medulla.  NiBBPs 
i»tain.  Moderately  mi^pnifled.  (After 
Sohlapp.) 


Fio.  898,— Trans EcnoN'  oy  rm  hipi*<icampal  ©VEt^s.    (Aft«r  E4ing^n) 

*  The  correstiomling  abundance  of  gratitile  fells  and  tjingetitial  fibres  is 
suggestive  of  a  close  n-lation  between  thci^e  elements,  the  tangential  fibres  prob- 
ably arising  in  large  pari  frt>in  the  terminal  division  of  centripetal  neuraxea. 
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larger,  the  thick  fibre  layer  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  molecular 
stratum,  the  abundance  of  granule  cells,  the  paucity  and  irregular 
form  of  the  pyramidal  cells,  and  finally  the  presence  in  the  inner 
stripe  of  Baillarger  and  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  deep  poly- 
morphous cell  layer  of  numerous  large  isolated  multipolar  cells, 
the  giant  "  solitary  cells  "  of  Meynert. 

nr  THE  AUDITOBT  ABBA— temporal  lobe— the  seyen  layer  type 
is  found.  Its  structure  in  this  area  is  apparently  identical  with  that 
previously  described  for  the  seyen  layer  type  in  the  parietal  lobe. 

nr  THE  BHUTEHCEPHALOH  several  peculiarities  of  cell 
formation  are  found.  That  occurring  in  the  olfactory  bulbs  will 
be  briefly  considered  in  connection  with  the  course  of  the  olfac- 


FlO.  899.~DlAORAM  OF  TnX  OORHU  AMMOirifl  AS  IBOWir  BT  TRX  QoLOI  8TA1N. 

a/,  collaterals  of  the  pynunidal  cells ;  (7,  Amnion^  horn ;  /*,  dentate  fascia ;  H^  hippo- 
conipal  gyrus.  l-S^  typical  cells  of  the  several  layers ;  i,  fitsiform ;  f ,  S^  small  poly- 
nior{)hous ;  ^  5^  pyramidal ;  6y  small  polymorphous ;  and  7, 8^  cells  of  the  dentate  fascia. 
(After  K.  Schafft-r,  from  PieraoL) 

tory  tracts  (page  555).  The  olfactory  area  of  the  hippocampal 
gyrus  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  cornu  Ammonis  deserve 
mention  at  this  time. 

nr  THE  HIPPOCAMPAL  OTBUS  the  outer  polymorphous  cells 
exhibit  a  special  tendency  to  group  formation.  The  pyramidal 
cells  form  a  tier  of  considerable  thickness,  but  are  of  irregular 
shape.  The  cortex  as  a  whole  is  comparatively  thin.  It  presents 
the  following  layers : 
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1.  The  molecular  fibre  layer. 

2.  The  grouped  polymorphous  cell  layor. 

3.  The  layer  of  irregular  pyramidal  cella. 

4.  The  inner  polymorphous  cell  layer. 

Ammon's  horn  presents  a  peculiar  formation,  which  nuiT  be 
considered  as  forming  a  transition  area  between  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  the  very  thin  fascia  dentata.  The  comu  Ammonia  ia  charao- 
terized  by  the  special  prominence  of  but  one  cell  type,  the  py- 
ramidal, this  cell  layer  forming  the  greater  part  of  its  thicfcneM. 

Its  basal  layer,  the  alveus — ^homologue  of  the  cerebral  medulla 
— is  continuous  with  the  white  matter  of  the  gyms  hippoounpu. 
Within  the  alveus  is  a  thin  molecular  layer,  the  stratum  amm$f 
homologous  with  the  polymorphous  cell  layer ;  it  contains  a  T0it 
few  small  fusiform  cells.  The  basal  procesaefl  of  the  pyramidal 
cells  penetrate  this  layer  to  spread  out  within  the  alyena. 

Next  to  the  stratum  oviens  is  the  broad  pyramidal  cM  lagmTf 
its  cells  lying  in  tlie  basal  portion  of  the  layer  and  sending  their 
processes  toward  the  alveus.  From  the  apices  of  these  cells  a 
second  set  of  processes  pass  toward  the  outer  molecular  layer,  their 
thicker  stem  portions  producing  the  radial  appearance  trim,  which 
this  part  has  been  called  the  stratum  radiatum. 

The  small  pyramidal  and  outer  polymorphous  cell  layers 
merely  represented  by  an  unusually  vascular,  molecular  layer  i 
taining  a  very  few  small  nerve  cells.     The  abundance  of 
anastomosing  blood  vessels  in  this  layer  gives  it  a  lacunar  *ppeam 
ance,  hence  its  name — the  stratum  lacunosum. 

The  true  moleadar  layer  is  the  next  beyond  the  lacunar  stratmn, 
and  is  similar  in  structure  to  its  homologue  in  other  parts  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  On  the  surface  of  this  layer,  replacing  the  pia 
mater,  is  the  lamina  meihillaris  involuta^  which  contains  the  ter- 
minal dendrites  of  the  pyramidal  cells ;  it  is  therefore  homologons 
with  the  superficial  tangential  fibres  of  the  molecular  layer  in  other 
portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

To  recapitulate,  the  layers  of  Ammon's  horn  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Lamina  meduUaris  in voluta.      6.  Pyramidal  cell  layer. 

2.  Molecular  layer.  6.  Stratum  oviens. 

3.  Stratum  lacunosum.  7.  Alveus. 

4.  Stratum  radiatum. 

THE  CEBEBELLVK.— The  cortex  of  the  cerebellum,  like  other 
portions  of  grey  matter,  consists  of  nerve  cells  with  their  naked 
processes,  togetiier  with  their  supporting  neuroglia.     The  grey 
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matter  is  distrit^nte*^  ovor  the  Burface  of  the  convolutions^  and 
incloses  the  inedulhiry  white  matter.  The  latter  consigts  of  niednl- 
lated  nerve  fibres  passing  to  or  from  the  cortical  cella. 

In  section   the  cortex  presents  two  distinct  layers  soimrHted 
by  a  border  line  of  large  pyriform  nerve  cells,  the  celts  of  Fur- 
kinje,     Tlie  outer  layer,  moltailar  Btratum^  contains  many  cell 
a  b 


V  i 

Flo.  IOO.^Fbom  a  «ftonos  or  mic  cbmhsluui  corns  of  UkM* 

%^  plA  ouiUr ;  M,  moloeulaf  \myer ;  tf^^  grmnulsr  lajor ;  <M,  while  niiUvr  of  tbo 

medtilla    }i\M\\  vUln.     Pbo^     n  Sa 

prooeeiea  hut  few  cell  bodies.  The  inner,  granular  or  nueUat 
laymr^  on  the  otlier  hand,  connists  almost  entin*ly  of  small  nerve 
cell*  with  prominent  nuclei,  together  with  glia  cells. 

The  Nuclear  Layer. — The  nerve  colls  of  tho  granular  or  nuclear 
layer  contain  large  spherical  nnelei  which  are  surrounded  by  the 
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narrowest  possible  rim  of  cytoplasm.  From  the  cytoplasm  of 
each  cell  a  few  eliort  and  slender  deedrites  and  a  very  fine  neu- 
raxis  are  given  off.  The  dendrites  interiace  among  the  neigh* 
boring  cells  of  the  granular  layer  The  nenraxes  pass  ontward  to 
the  molecular  layer,  in  the  middle  and  outer  portion  of  which  they 
divide,  in  a  T-like  manner,  to  form  two  terminal  branches  which 
are  distributed  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cerebellar  convolution. 

Many  glia  cells  also  occur  in  the  granular  etratum,  their  radi- 
ating fibres  extending  through  the  entire  depth  of  the  layer.  This 
stratum  is  penetrated  by  the  neuraxes  of  the  Purkinje  cells  on 
their  way  to  the  medulla,  and  by  nerve  fibres  coming  from  the 
medulla  which  lose  their  medullary  sheath  on  entering  the  granu- 


.^ 


FlO,   40L — A   FUKKINJB    CELL   FROM   TUX    UltMAK    G£B£eKLLA.U  CORTEX. 

Moderately  lUBgnifled.     Plioto.     ( A  lit  r  Berkley*) 

lar  layer,  and  terminate  by  end  brushes  in  relation  either  to  the 
granule  cells  or  to  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 

The  granular  layer  is  thickest  at  the  apex  of  the  convolution, 
and  thinnest  opposite  the  bottom  of  the  sulci*  This  peculiarity  ap- 
parently results  from  the  infolding  of  the  cortex  in  the  course  of 
that  portion  of  its  development  during  which  the  sulci  are  formed. 
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Those  portions  of  the  cortex  which  are  thus  carried  in  with  the 
salci  are  necessarily  attenuated. 

The  celli  of  Purkiiqe  form  the  characteristic  element  of  the 
cerebellar  cortex.  These  are  very  large  pyrif  orm  nerve  cells,  placed 
between  the  nuclear  and  the  molecu- 
lar layers,  with  their  long  axis  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  adjacent  surface 
of  the  convolutions.  From  their  in- 
ner pole  a  neuraxis  arises,  and,  pene- 
trating the  nuclear  layer,  enters  the 
white  medulla,  where  it  acquires  a 
medullary  sheath.  In  its  passage 
through  the  nuclear  layer  the  neur- 
axis gives  off  recurrent  collaterals 
which  return  into  the  molecular  layer 
to  terminate  in  relation  to  neighbor- 
ing cells  of  Purkinje. 

A  thick-stemmed  dendrite  arises 
from  the  outer  pole  of  the  Purkinje 
cell,  but  immediately  divides  into  two 
primary  branches.  Occasionally  the 
two  branches  are  given  off  directly 
from  the  cell  body.  From  these  pri- 
mary branches  smaller  processes  pass 
into  the  molecular  layer  and  dicoty- 
mously  divide  into  an  innnmerable 
number  of  fine  terminal  fibrils.  This 
arborization  is  peculiar  in  the  absence 
of  anastomoses,  and  in  the  fact  that 
it  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a 
plane  whose  diameter  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  cell  body,  a  plane 
which  is  found  in  the  transverse  axis 
of  the  cerebellar  convolution.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  demonstrate 
this  arborization  in  sections  which 
are  cut  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  convolution.  The  bodies  of  the 
Purkinje  cells  are  closely  surrounded 

by  a  basketwork  of  terminal  fibrils  derived  from  the  cells  of  the 
molecular  layer. 


FlO.  402.— A  PURKINJI  CELL  FROM 
TIIC  CKRXBELLAR  CORTEX  Of 
THE   RABBIT. 

Highly  magnified.    (After  NImI.) 
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The  molecular  layer  consists  chiefly  of  the  processes  of  celLs 
which  are  found  in  the  deeper  layers ;  it  possesses  but  few  cells  of 
its  own.  Such  nerve  cells  as  it  may  possess,  though  all  of  small 
size,  fall  under  two  types,  the  one  whose  processes  spread  out 
lateralward  and  interlace  with  the  dendrites  of  Purkinje's  cells, 
and  the  other  whose  processes  pass  transversely  through  the  cere- 
bellar convolutions  and  give  off  collaterals  which  dip  inward  to 
form  end  baskets  around  the  bodies  of  the  Purkinje  cells.  The 
neuraxes  of  these  latter  cells,  in  the  tangential  portion  of  their 
course,  form  a  stratum  of  fibres  which  occupies  the  deeper  third 
of  the  molecular  layer  and  overlies  the  outer  poles  of  the  Purkinje 
cells. 

Glia  cells  also  occur  in  the  molecular  layer,  many  of  them  dis- 
tributing their  processes  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  convolutions.  These  glia  fibres  penetrate  the  entire  depth  of 
the  molecular  layer,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  beneath 
the  pia  mater  f ol'm  a  superficial  "  basal  membrane^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  molecular  layer  is  composed  of  fibres 
which,  however,  are  not  only  derived  from  the  intrinsic  cells  of 
this  layer,  but  also  include  processes  from  Purkinje^s  cells  and 
from  the  granule  cells  of  the  nuclear  layer,  together  with  certain 
fibres  which  enter  from  the  white  matter  of  the  medulla  and 
terminate  in  a  network  about  the  chief  dendrites  of  Purkinje^s 
cells. 

According  to  the  classification  of  Nissl,  nearly  all  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  cerebellar  cortex,  with  the  exception  of  Purkinje's 
cells,  are  of  the  cytochrome  variety ;  their  nucleus  stains  deeply, 
and  corresponds  in  size  to  that  of  a  leucocyte ;  mere  traces  of  cyto- 
plasm are  present.  Nevertheless,  a  few  cells  of  the  granular  layer 
possess  a  much  larger  nucleus,  one  which  equals  in  size  that  of  the 
average  nerve  cell ;  they  are  therefore  of  the  karyochrome  type  of 
Nissl. 

Purkinje's  cells  come  under  the  arkyo-stichochrome  or  arkyo- 
chrome  variety  (Nissl  *),  their  large  granules  of  stainable  substance 
being  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  indistinct  network  whose  meshes 
are  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  nuclear  membrane  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  cell.  These  coarse  granules  are  continued  out- 
ward into  the  dendrites;  they  also  frequently  form  a  "nuclear 
cap  "  for  that  pole  of  the  nucleus  which  adjoins  the  stem  of  the 
dendrite. 

*  Allg.  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychiat,  1898. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  cells  of  the  cerebellar  cor- 
tex which  send  their  neoraxes  into  the  white  medulla  are  those  of 
Purkinje.  All  the  other  nerve  cells  appear  to  be  so  arranged  as 
to  serve  as  association  paths  only,  whereas  the  neuraxes  of  the 
Purkinje  cells  may  be  said  to  form  the  projection  paths  of  the 
cerebellar  cortex. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  NEEVOUS  SYSTEM  (^Continued) 

C.   The  Conduction  Paths  op  the  Central  Nervous  System 

The  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  its  lesions,  all  center  around  its  capacity  for  the 
transmission  of  nerve  impulses,  the  process  of  conduction.  Hence 
the  importance  of  tracing  with  certainty  the  histological  paths  by 
which  these  impulses  are  conveyed. 

These  paths  are  divisible  into  three  general  classes : 

1.  Centrifugal  or  "motor"  tracts. 

2.  Centripetal  or  "  sensory  "  tracts. 

3.  Association  tracts. 

The  centrifugal  tracts  are  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  nerve  im- 
pulses in  a  direction  from  the  cerebral  cortex  toward  the  peripheral 
nerve  endings  ;  the  centripetal  conduct  from  the  periphery  toward 
the  cerebral  cortex ;  while  the  association  paths  connect  not  only 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  central  organs  by  commissural  fibres,  but 
pass  between  different  levels  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  and  may 
even  unite  very  remote  parts — e.  g.,  the  nuclei  of  the  midbrain  and 
the  ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

A.  Tlie  Motor  Paths 

The  centrifugal  or  motor  paths  begin  in  the  motor  area  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  include  the  neuraxes  of  all  those  pyramidal 
nerve  cells  which  occur  in  the  grey  matter  of  this  area.  These 
neuraxes  penetrate  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cortex  and  as  projection 
fibres  enter  the  corona  radiata  of  the  cerebral  medulla.  Here,  they 
converge  toward  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule,  which  they  enter 
in  a  compact  bundle.  They  tlien  pass  beneath  the  optic  thalamus 
to  enter  the  crusta  of  the  midbrain  as  the  large  pyramidal  bundles. 

In  the  midbrain  and  pons  the  pyramidal  tracts  coming  from  the 
two  cerebral  hemispheres  converge  toward  the  median  line.     In 
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the  pons,  however,  they  are  broken  up  by  the  transverse  pontal 
fibres  into  namerous  small  bundles  of  large  medullated  fibres.  At 
the  lower  border  of  the  pons  these  bundles  reunite  to  form  a  com- 
pact bundle,  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  which  enters  the 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Thus  far  the  course  of  the  motor  tracts  has  been  entirely  ven- 
tral. In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  a  marked  change  in  this 
condition  is  produced  as  a  result  of  the 
motor  decussation.  About  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  motor  fibres  which  have  been 
traced  into  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
now  change  their  direction,  pass  obliquely 
inward,  dorsalward,  and  spinalward,  de- 
cussate in  the  median  line  with  their  fel- 
low of  the  opposite  side,  and  enter  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  where 
they  form  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts. 

Not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  fibres 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  medulla,* 
on  the  other  hand,  continue  straight  into 
the  ventral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
the  direct  or  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract. 
This  uncrossed  fasciculus  takes  a  position 
on  cither  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure.  However,  the  fibres  of  this  tract 
constantly  decussate  through  the  ventral 
or  white  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  cervical  region,  so  that  the  tract  be- 
comes progressively  smaller  and  smaller 
in  its  passage  down  the  cervical  cord,  and 
below  this  region  is  seldom  found.  Its 
fibres  end  in  arborizations  about  the  ven- 
tral horns  of  the  opposite  side.  Thus  all 
the  fibres  of  the  motor  paths  to  the  spinal  cord  reach  the  opposite 
side  as  compared  with  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in  which  they  arise. 
The  fibres  of  the  crossed  as  well  as  those  of  the  direct  pyramidal 
tracts  end  in  arborizations  about  the  ventral  horn  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  neuraxes  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  in  each 

*  Usually  leas  than  ten  per  cent ;  the  Tolume  of  decussation  within  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  is  subject  to  very  great  individual  variation. 


Fio.  408.— Diagram  or   tbx 

IMTBBNAL  0AP8UL1. 

Nc^  caadate  nudeas;  Nl^ 
lenticular  nacleua;  Th^  optio 
thalamus ;  Th»^  anterior  atalk 
of  the  thalamus;  i,  fVonto- 
pontal  path ;  t^  oortico-bulbar 
path ;  Sa^  cortico-cervical  path ; 
Shy  cortico-lumbar  path;  4i 
path  of  muscular  sense;  5, 
temporo-pontal  path ;  6^  optic 
radiation.  ( A  fter  Oberateiner.) 


Pio.  4^4. — Tbk  motor  paths  of  the  envkh  cob»  ab  unoww  in  a  case  or  dk80kki»- 

INU    DEQEKKRATION    BKL<>W    A   TRAKSVJCICSE    LlStON    AT  TEIX    LEVJEL  Or   THE    aEVKKTU 

TaoBAOio  ftsaM&ict.    Marcbi's  hUthL    (A^r  HochoJ 
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Primary  neurone  fibres  leave  the  motor  tract  at  a  level  a  little 
above  that  of  the  cranial  nerve  root,  pass  dorsalward  along  the 
median  raph6,  decussate,  and  pass  directly  to  the  motor  nucleus  of 
the  cranial  nerve  about  whose  cells  they  form  terminal  arborizations. 

The  motor  path  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sets  of 
neurones,  a  central  and  a  peripheral.  The  cell  body  of  the  central 
or  primary  motor  neurone  lies  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  ;  the  terminal  arborizations  of  its  fibres  and  collaterals  sur- 
round the  nerve  cells  of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves.  A  second  neurone,  the  peripheral  or  secondary  motor 
neurone,  arises  from  these  cells,  enters  the  motor  nerve  root  as 
a  medullated  nerve  fibre,  and  passes  by  means  of  the  cranial  or 
spinal  nerve  trunk  to  its  peripheral  nerve  ending  in  muscle,  epi- 
thelium, etc. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  decussa- 
tion in  any  given  fibre  tract  of  the  motor  path  ;  this  decussation, 
for  the  spinal  nerves,  occurs  in  the  central  neurone  either  at  the 
great  motor  decussation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  through  the 
ventral  commissure  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 
There  is  no  decussation  in  the  peripheral  neurone  of  the  motor 
path.  Since  every  central  motor  neurone  almost  without  excep. 
tion  decussates  somewhere  in  its  course,  the  peripheral  nerve  end- 
ing of  each  fibre  tract  of  the  motor  path  lies  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body  from  its  origin  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  motor  tracts  may  be  traced  in  the  adult  by  means  of  his- 
tological sections  taken  after  destruction  by  operation,  injury,  or 
disease  of  the  motor  area  in  the  cerebrum,  which  thus  causes  de- 
generation of  the  entire  central  neurone,  or  by  a  similar  destruc- 
tion of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  or  ventral  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord,  which  produces  degeneration  of  the  peripheral 
neurones  arising  from  these  motor  nuclei. 

In  the  fetus  the  central  motor  neurones  acquire  their  myelin 
sheaths  at  a  very  late  period  (in  great  part  after  birth),  and  are 
thus  readily  distinguished  from  the  centripetal  paths,  which  be- 
come medullated  at  a  much  earlier  stage. 

B.  The  Sensory  Paths 
The  centripetal  or  "  sensory  "  paths  are  more  complicated  than 
the  motor  in  that  their  central  neurones — which  are  multiple  in- 
stead of  single— follow  one  of  four  different  central  paths,  whereas 
the  central  motor  neurones^  as  we  have  seen,  follow  a  common 
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path  from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  cell  body  of  the  peripheral 
neurone. 

The  peripheral  or  primary  sensory  neurones  all  follow  a  homol- 
ogous path.     Their  cell  body  lies  in  the  dorsal  root  ganglion  of  a 

spinal  nerve  or  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  ganglion 
of  a  cranial  nerve  (e.g., 
jugular,  petrosal,  and 
cochlear  ganglia).  The 
nerve  cells  of  these 
ganglia  possess  a  single 
process  which  imme- 
diately divides  in  a  Y- 
or  T-like  manner  into 
a  peripheral  and  a  cen* 
tral  branch. 

The  peripheral 
process  enters  the  dis- 
tal part  of  the  poste- 
rior spinal  nerve  root 
and  follows  the  course 
of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerve  to  its  termina- 
tion at  the  peripheral 
end  organ.  The  cen- 
tral process  enters  the 
proximal  part  of  the 
nerve  root  and  thus 
reaches  the  spinal  cord 
or  brain.  Once  within  the  central  nervous  system  it  divides  by  a 
Y  or  T  branch  into  a  short  and  a  long  process,  the  longer  being 
always  directed  toward  the  medulla  oblongata.  Hence  in  the  spinal 
nerves  the  long  process  passes  cephalad,  the  short  caudad.  The 
reverse  occurs  in  the  cranial  nerves,  the  long  process  is  caudad  in 
direction  and  the  short  is  cephalad. 

Both  long  and  short  processes  end  according  to  the  same  plan, 
yet  their  difference  in  length  results  in  the  appearance  of  long  as- 
cending and  short  descending  peripheral  neurone  tracts  in  the 
spinal  cord  while  in  the  brain  the  corresponding  descending  tracts 
are  the  longer. 

The  peripheral  neurones  of  the  cranial  nerves  end  by  arboriza- 


.d.r. 


Fio.  405. — ^A  OANouoN  or  a  dobsal  itxbvs  root  or 

A   MOUSE,    AS   SHOWN   BT  THB  MXTHOD   Or   GoLOI. 

d.  r,  dorsal  root ;  n.  p^,  peripheral  spinal  nerve ;  «.  r, 
ventral  root    (After  van  Oehuchten.) 
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tion  about  the  cells  of  their  sensory  nuclei.     A  second  neurone, 
sensory  neurone  of  the  second  order,  enters  the  tract  of  the  fillet  and 


Flo.  40<t.— Saoittal  ftxcnoN  tiibouoh  tiii  latbkal  puktion  of  thk  POK8  Varolh  of 

A    KKTAL    MOl'MB,  8IIOWINO    TUB    BIFURCATION    OF  TUB    CBNTBAL    PBOCXMB8    OF  THB 
rSKIPIIKRAL  HRlfSOBT   KBlBOlfBll  OF  TUB   TBVnBULAB  NBBVB. 

o,  ci'ntnd  proccasen;  by  «,/«  BMOfiulini;  branoheit;  c^  dcuceiuling  briDohes;  d^  coUatcrals. 
Oolgi't  nuln.    (After  RBm6n  y  CiJbL) 
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passes  cephalad  to  be  continued  to  the  cerebrum  by  means  of  nen- 
rones  of  the  third  or  even  higher  orders. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  peripheral  sensory  neurones — sensory 
neurones  of  the  first  order — enter  as  dorsal  root  fibres  and  divide 
into  their  long  ascending  and  short  descending  branches.*  This 
division  is  thought  to  occur  in  the  dorso-lateral  column,  where 
many  of  the  short  descending  branches  unite  to  form  the  so-called 
comma  tract.  This  tract  consists  of  a  group  of  nerve  fibres,  the 
most  of  which,  after  injury,  degenerate  downward  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

The  descending  branch,  after  a  short  course,  enters  the  grey 
matter  of  the  dorsal  horns,  and  afterward  follows  a  course  exactly 
similar  to  such  of  the  ascending  branches  as  also  reach  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  further  course  of  these  fibres  may 
be  considered  as  conforming  to  one  of  four  paths. 

I.  They  may  pass  obliquely  cephalad  through  the  postero-ex- 
temal  column  (Burdach's  tract)  to  enter  the  postero-median  -col- 
umn or  tract  of  Goll,  in  which  they  travel  upward  to  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

II.  They  may  enter  the  grey  matter  and  pass  directly  to  the 
ventral  horns,  with  end  arborizations  in  relation  to  the  cells  of  this 
region  (refiex  tracts). 

III.  They  may  enter  the  grey  matter  and  end  directly  with  ter- 
minal arborizations  about  the  cells  of  darkens  vesicular  cell  column. 

IV.  They  may  enter  the  grey  matter  and  promptly  end  in  re- 
lation to  the  nerve  cells  of  the  dorsal  horns  and  intermediate  zone. 

PATH  "L" — Burdach's  tract,  nearly  identical  with  the  anatomi- 
cal postero-external  column,  contains  incoming  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior spinal  nerve  roots  and  is  divisible  into  several  root  'zones 
which  were  first  mapped  out  by  Flechsig  f  from  embryonic  tissues. 

A  ventral  root  zone,  semilunar  in  shape,  adjoins  the  grey  com- 
missure and  the  ventral  third  of  the  dorsal  horns.  It  contains  en- 
dogenous fibres  which  probably  connect  tlie  posterior  horn  cells  of 
opposite  sides  (cornu-commissural  tract).  This  is  the  last  of  the 
root  zones  to  become  medullated  in  the  embryo. 

*  It  is  a  peculiar  and  also  an  important  fact  that  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal 
roots  as  they  pierce  the  pia  mater  to  enter  tlie  spinal  cord,  lose  temporarily 
their  medullary  sheaths,  thus  forming  a  constricted  band  at  this  point,  and 
leaving  the  almost  naked  neuraxes  without  protection  from  the  vicissitudes  ot 
vascular  pressure.  Once  through  the  pia  mater  their  medullary  sheath  is 
promptly  restored. 

t  Leipzig,  1876. 
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A  medio-latenil  root  zone  fwljoitis  the  posterior  two-tliirds  of 
the  dorsiil  horns  ami  contains  the  cuiuimi't  bun  tiles  of  the  jyotiiteriur 
nerve  roots  on  their  way  to  the  grey  matttjr. 

The  comma  tract  of  Schaltxe  occupies  the  mesial  sifle  of  the 
middlo  third  of  Burdach  s  column  and  ailjoins  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  postero-iuternal  column  or  tract  of  GolL  It  is  thought  to  con- 
tain the  short  descending  branches  of  incoming  posterior  nerve 
root  fibres,  and  perhaps  also  intrinsic  or  endogenous  fibres  wliieh 
pass  «p  or  down  to  connect  neighboring  segments  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  medio-lateml  zone  together  with  the  comma  tract  forma 
the  greater  part  of  the  middle  root  zone. 

Tlie  dorsal  root  zone  contains,  on  its  outer  side,  the  fine  ascend- 
ing and  descending  fibres  derived  from  the  dorsal  nerve  mots 
which  form  the  tract  of  Lissauer.  This  bundle  occupies  a  small 
area  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  dorsal  root  zone- 

The  mesial  portion  of  the  dorsal  root  zone  includes  a  large  area 
in  which  are  those  posterior  root  fibitys  which  jiass  oblicpiely  up- 
ward througii  the  tnict 
of  Burdach  to  a  higher 
level,  where  they  enter 
the  tract  of  Goll  (pos- 
tero-internal  column). 
As  ii  result  of  their 
oblique  direction,  thoae 
r(»ot  fibres  which  enter 
the  lower  segments  of 
the  spinal  cord  will, 
uiKin  reaching  the 
tmct  of  Goll,  lie  near- 
est the  median  line; 
those  which  enter  high- 
er spinal  segments  neo 
essarily  arrive  later  in 
the  tract  of  OoU  and 
lire  thus  fon^eil  to  take 
a  more  latenil  position 
in  their  further  course 
to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

The  group  of  dorsal  root  fibres  which  thus  follows  the  tract  of 

Goll  to  the  medulla  oblongata  ends  bv  terminal  arborizations  about 
8$ 


Plo.  407. — Uma  haup  or  LtntiiAJi  xirLAjioKiisin'  or 
K  nm^i  Sft  CM.  i/iko. 
a  Wt  clonal  rooit  sonc  (Ut«r&l  poriiou  \  of  dorMil  Aiaio- 

u!i  iLu<Miiicr*«  fnAciealuii) :  i  artly  mod- 

uIIaUhI  ;  A  W\  rlnpyil  itw^t  /  H\} ;  wi  ir« 

middle  nK)t  SUIIL' ;    /N»  lllUrui   |-vr:irniM,ii    I  nirt  ;  4ar,  ddf* 

Mil  root  iriive  inumX  uimlian  [Mift  of  tiii^Uitil  jHCirtion)  ot 
dermal  fUD I cuU  ;  r,  vf^ntml  ttniU,  meduUaUHl ;  t  \f^  vcn- 
tnd  root  sono  of  dorwU  ftmicnU.    (After  Ftoeh»l|:,) 
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the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  GoU.  They  convey  the  nerve  impulses 
of  muscular  sensation  and  are  chiefly  derived  from  those  nerves 
which  come  from  the  limbs.  The  column  of  GoU,  therefore,  first 
attains  an  appreciable  size  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  adds  to  its 
volume  in  each  successive  spinal  segment  through  which  it  passes. 
In  the  cervical  region,  this  influx  of  fibres  is  so  great  that  the  en- 
tire volume  can  scarcely  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
tero-intemal  column,  and  many  are  forced  to  continue  their  course 
in  the  column  of  Burdach  until  they  reach  the  medulla  oblongata 
where  they  end  by  arborization  about  the  nerve  cells  of  the  nucleus 
of  Burdach. 

From  the  nuclei  of  Goll  and  Burdach,  neurones  of  the  second 
order  send  their  neuraxes  ventralward  toward  the  opposite  side, 
the  larger  portion  taking  a  direct  course  as  internal  arcuate  fibres 
through  the  formatio  reticularis  alba  to  the  raph6,  where  they  de- 
cussate to  the  opposite  side  and  immediately  turn  upward  between 
the  inferior  olivary  bodies  to  form  the  first  portion  of  the  mesial 
fillet  or  lemniscus.  This  early  portion  of  the  lemniscus,  because 
of  its  position,  is  known  as  the  interolivary  fillet. 

The  smaller  portion  of  the  neurones  of  the  second  order  from  the 
nucle  of  Goll  and  Burdach  follow  the  indirect  course,  as  external 
arcuate  fibres,  first  passing  dorsalward  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  which  they  then  follow  ventralward,  keep- 
ing close  beneath  the  pia  mater  until  they  reach  the  margin  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  where  they  divide,  a  small  portion  passing  between 
the  pyramids  and  the  olivary  body,  a  larger  portion  passing  around 
the  ventral  and  mesial  borders  of  the  pyramids  to  reach  the  median 
raph6.  Here  the  two  bundles  reunite,  join  the  internal  arcuate 
fibres,  decussate  to  the  opposite  side,  and  enter  the  interolivary 
portion  of  the  mesial  fillet. 

The  mesial  fillet  in  this  portion  forms  a  flattened  band  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  its  dorsal  margin  blending  with  the  poste- 
rior longitudinal  fasciculus,  a  similar  though  smaller  bundle  of 
association  fibres  which  will  be  described  under  a  later  heading. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  fillet  are  spread  over  a  sectional  area 
which  extends  from  the  mid-region  of  the  inferior  olives  dorsalward 
nearly  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  the  posterior  longitudinal  fascic- 
ulus being  interposed  between  this  nucleus  and  the  dorsal  margin 
of  the  fillet. 

The  mesial  fillet  begins  at  the  level  of  the  nucleus  of  Goll  and 
increases  rapidly  in  size  in  its  upward  course  by  the  constant  addi- 
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Fm.  400. — EECM>NiTRUCTTO?r  OF  TUJC     MKi>L'LLA    OR  LONG  ATA   AITD    KIT)  BRAIN    OF  A  0H11.T>, 

Ac.  Ol.  Ntic.^  aeoe»i*ory  olivary  nuckiia;  (?>,  contml  oawtil  of  the  Hpinal  cord;  CoL  G*dl 
to  Form.  Jfe^,  buiidk  piusi*iiig  from  the  coluitm  of  Goll  to  tliu  foniintio  reti<*ulftria  alba; 
DiC  Jf.  L.^  decuAealion  of  the  luijsial  lutnni34;ua  tbroujrli  tlie  ttilernul  urcuwtc  ttbres;  Dor, 
Nu6.  N.  C^ocA.T  doraul  nuckiitt  of  the  cochlear  iitirve  ;  Fo^m,  Ret.  Afk^  foriiiutio  retieularia 
albn;  /«/,  t>^- iVWj  inferior  olivury  btwjy  ;  L.  Z.JutenU  iemniwcuM ;  L.  L.  to  Sup.  C^nh. 
/Vd,  bundle  paatiinijf  froin  tlie  lateral  biumKOiia  to  the  HUt*crior  curobctlttr  peduncle; 
M.  Z.,  iiilemUvary  portion  of  the  inealal  leiofrij^ni!* ;  M^i/.  Ban.,  fji«eiculas  TetroHexos  of 
Meynert :  JV'.  ///,  root  of  the  oeuloTiirjtor  nerve;  jV'  T//^  root  of  the  fncliil  nerve ;  y,  Coeh.^ 
root  of  tiio  ooelilear  uerve  ;  ^\'.  Vt«L^  root  of  the  vestibular  nerve  ;  yur,  VI,  nucleUHi  of 
the  abdueens  nerve;  Kuc.  Xlly  hypoglossal  nuekus;  ^V«c.  ^^^n/.^  Burdaeh^H  nucleus; 
Nue  GoU^  nachtiB  of  Goll;  /*wf.  Lornj.  Fa*.,  posterior  kmgltudmal  bundle;  Bfd  Nuc^ 
fed  nucleu»;  S,  G.  NoL^galaUnouM  eub^tllneu  of  Hulando;  Sir.  AcugL^^iftm  acuatica!; 
Sup,  Cap.  AW.  ^Vi/<;'.,  sHUiH'rior  capKulo  of  the  rtd  nucleus;  ii*ip*  OL  Nue.^  auperior  olivary 
body  ;  71  /i*  trapezoid  Inxly.  (AtVr  Sabin.) 
532 
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tion  of  the  arcuate  fibres  already  described,  and,  later,  of  similar 
fibres  from  the  cranial  nerves.  It  forms  the  chief  sensory  or  cen- 
tripetal pathway,  and,  as  it  continues  the  impulses  received  from 
''Path  I''  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  contains  neurones  of  the  second  order, 
whose  cell  bodies  lie  in  the  nuclei  of  OoU  and  Burdach.  Neurones 
of  the  second  and  higher  orders  coming  from  the  sensory  nuclei  of 
the  cranial  nerves  join  the  fillet  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  mid- 
brain. 

In  the  pons  Varolii  the  mesial  fillet  also  forms  a  fiattened  ribbon 
on  either  side  of  the  median  raph6,  but  gradually  assumes  a  more 
ventral  position,  thus  becoming  separated  from  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal fasciculus  which  makes  a  dorsal  curve  in  its  passage  through 
the  medulla  and  pons. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  pons  the  mesial  fillet  lies  in  the  ven- 
tral part  of  the  tegmentum,  but  spreads  somewhat  lateralward, 
becoming  thus  twisted  upon  itself,  so  that  the  long  diameter  of  its 
sectional  area  now  lies  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  pons  instead  of 
being  in  the  ventro-dorsal  axis  as  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

In  the  mesencephalon  the  tracts  of  the  mesial  fillet  become  still 
more  divergent.  They  now  occupy  the  lateral  margin  of  the  teg- 
mentum where  their  dorso-lateral  margin  blends  with  the  newly 
formed  lateral  fillets.* 

In  the  diencephalon  the  paths  of  the  fillet  continue  their  diverg-? 
ent  course.  They  pass  to  the  optic  thalami  where  many  of  their 
fibres  have  end  arborizations.  Many  of  the  fillet  fibres  also  have 
"relay  stations, *'  as  it  were,  all  along  their  course — e.g.,  in  the 
formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  and 
in  tlie  grey  matter  of  the  hypothalamic  region — from  which  they 
are  continued  by  neurones  of  higher  orders  to,  or  possibly  beyond, 
the  thalami. 

From  the  optic  thalami,  by  neurones  of  the  third  or  higher 
orders,  the  path  of  the  fillet  is  continued  into  the  posterior  limb  of 
the  internal  capsule  just  behind  the  motor  tract ;  thence  they  follow 
the  ratliations  of  the  corona  radiata  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  tract  of  the  fillet  acquires  many  fibres  throughout  its  ex- 
tensive course,  which,  though  all  centripetal  and  therefore  subject 
to  ascending  degeneration,  are  of  very  diverse  function  and  con- 
sequently possess  a  very  broad  distribution  within  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

*  Tho  lateral  fillet  is  a  portion  of  tho  central  auditory  path  which  enters  the 
medulla  through  the  cochlear  portion  of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve. 
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FATE   "IL"— The  aeci 
looU  iadiuks  imuij  fibres  md 


Fio.  410.— DtAotiAU  or  Tiic  ORianr  Mifn  relationb 

or  TUB   PKUlfllKRAL   MOTOJl  AlfD   SENAOJir  Wlt'- 

A  cylindrkal  Ruction  of  the  ipmsl  eordf  with 
tto  venLml  jind  dor**il  nerve  root*,  b  shown*  a^  norve 
c«ll  of  the  ventml  horti  who«e  tieunuci«  pAsaes 
through  tho  vontrnl  norvo  root,  ^,  to  iLs  periphemi 
terijiiriatioti,  c;  at  rf,  is  a  uiiipoltr  t«n»ory  nerve 
oell  In  the  dorHii)  root  gang  lion  ;  itn  proceAH  tmoie- 
d Lately  divider  into  a  peripheral  and  a  central 
bnuich.  The  central  branch  enters  the  Kplnul  eoni 
&nd  at  <t  dirideii  into  an  aKend'mg,  /,  imd  a  de- 
acendin^,  ^,  brun^'h  from  both  of  whidi  numerous 
ooUateraln,  A,  entor  the  grey  matter  nixl  tcnninAto 
in  flue  end  bruihen.  The  poHphcrul  brtinch  of  the 
Hpinnl  gan^tion  cell  cnten  a  spinal  tiervo  nnd  indn 
itfi  wny  to  \tA  tenninitioD  which  is  here  represented 
in  the  nkin ;  it  terniinntei)  partly  by  frije  ending 
uinon^  tlie  cpilholiiil  eel  In,  i,  and  partly  in  conncc* 
tion  with  a  flensory  end  organ,  k^  in  tliifl  cdfle  a  tnc- 
tile  corpuMie  of  MeiMner.    (After  vou  LcnhosHek.) 


gabdiraioD  of  the  donal  nerro 
from  the  domi  fXM>t 
fibra  whidi  ester  ibe 
gie J  waiter  from  the 
medio  -  lateral  roc»t  nme 
and  pan  dlrecUj  to  the 
Tentnd  boms,  where  thej 
end  in  relation  with  the 
dendrites  or  cell  bodies  of 
the  large  motor  cells.  This 
gronp  of  fibres  forms  the 
great  pathway  for  reflex 
impnlses.  It  includes  de- 
scending branches  of  the 
peripheral  sensory  nea* 
rones  as  well  as  collaterals 
from  manj  of  their  as- 
cending branches. 

PATH  "m*— Begin- 
ning in  the  lumbar  region 
and  extending  upward 
through  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  thoracic  spinal 
cord  is  a  sharply  defined 
oval  cell  column,  situated 
in  the  grey  matter  at  the 
base  of  the  dorsal  horn 
where  it  joins  the  grej 
comtnissiire  on  either  side 
of  the  median  line ;  this 
group  is  the  **  vestctdar 
cell  column  of  Lockhari 
Clarke:' 

In  the  lower  Inmbar 
and  sacral  regions  a  simi- 
larly situated  but  smaller 
and  less  well  defined  group 
of  nerve  cells  is  found  in 
tho  base  of  the  dorsiil 
horns,  and  forms  the  so- 
culled  '*  nucleus  of  SHU- 
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inf//**  Its  eelU  possess  Bimilar  conneotioiiB  and  are  similar  in 
function  to  those  of  Clarke's  column. 

About  the  cells  of  these  iiudei  the  third  division  of  the  dorsal 
root  fibres  have  their  terminal  arborizations.  The  central  neurone 
of  this  path,  sensory  neurone  of  the  second  order,  begins  with  the 
cells  of  Clarke's  column,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  from  those  of 
Stilling's  nucleus  ;  their  neuraxes  pass  oblicjucly  outward  antl  up- 
ward to  reach  a  point  near  the  surface  of  tlie  lateral  white  col- 
umns. Hero  they  form  a  thin  ribbon-like  superficial  zone  which 
spreiuls  forward  from  the  dorsal  nerve  roots  to  a  point  opposite  the 
central  grey  commissure.  This  Biiperficial  fibre  bundle  is  the 
dorso-laferal  or  direct  eereb filar  (rati,  so  called  because  of  its  loca- 
tion in  the  spiTial  cord  and  because  of  the  distribution  of  its  fibres, 
which  piisa  directly  cephalad  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  tijence 
through  the  superficial  zone  of  the  restiform  body  of  the  Siinie  side  to 
the  vermis  of  the  cerebellnni.  It  is  therefore,  as  are  all  other  i>aths 
from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  cerehelhnn,  an  uncrossed  or  direct  tract. 

Those  fibres  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  which  enter  at  the 
lower  levels  naturally  assume  the  more  superficial  position.  More- 
over, since  Clarke's  column  is  not  found  as  a  distinct  nucleus  above 
the  thoracic  region,  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  does  not  appreciably 
increase  in  sire  above  this  level.  The  neurones  of  this  path  proba- 
bly transmit  impnlses  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  abdominal 
and  tlioracio  viscera,  hence  it  receives  few  fibres  in  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  vermis  cere  belli  the  terminal  arljorizationa  of  fibres 
coming  from  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  are  undoubtedly  in  relation, 
either  directly  or  by  collaterals,  with  the  cerebellar  cortex.  How- 
ever, the  majority  at  least  of  its  impulses  leave  the  cerebellum 
through  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  by  means  of  neurones  of 
the  third  order,  decussate  in  the  mesencephalon,  and  in  great  part 
terminate  in  the  red  no  dens  of  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  some  of  the  neurones  of  the  supe- 
rior cerebellar  peduncles  extend  beyond  the  red  nucleus  without 
interruption.  These  uii interrupted  fibres  are  joined  hj  the  nerve 
fibres  of  those  sensory  neurones  of  the  fourth  order,  whose  cell 
bodies  lie  in  the  red  nucleus,  and  together  they  continue  the  path 
through  '*  ForeFs  field/''  enter  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  in  relation  with  the  fillet  tract,  and  tmvel  thence  through 
the  corona  radiata  to  the  cortex  cerebri. 
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PATH  "IV."— The  fourth  and  last  division  of  the  dorsal  root 
fibres  follows  a  somewhat  more  uncertain  course.  The  neu  raxes  of 
its  peripheral  neurones  end  in  arborizations  about  the  many  small 
cells  in  the  dorsal  horns  of  the  spinal  cord^  on  the  same,  and  possi- 
bly also  to  some  extent  on  the  opposite  side.  Thence  they  pass  up 
the  spinal  cord  by  neurones  of  higher  orders,  which  form  associa- 
tion bundles  in  the  lateral  columns  and  thus  connect  the  dorsal 
horn  cells  of  successively  higher  levels.  In  the  brain  these  paths 
have  been  traced  into  the  formatio  reticularis. 

A  considerable  number  of  dorsal  horn  cells  in  the  spinal  cord 
send  their  neuraxes  into  a  narrow  superficial  zone  in  the  anterior  half 
of  the  lateral  column  to  form  the  ventrO'lateral  ascending  column  or 
tract  of  Gotoers,  This  tract,  increasing  in  size,  continues  up  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its 
further  course  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  undoubtedly  con- 
tinues upward  through  the  lateral  portion  of  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris in  the  pons,  where  some  of  its  fibres  turn  sharply  backward 
and  enter  the  vermis  cerebelli  through  the  middle,  and  possibly 
also  the  superior,  cerebellar  peduncles ;  other  fibres  continue  up. 
ward  through  the  formatio  reticularis  to  the  optic  thalamus 
(Hoche*).  From  this  point  its  impulses  probably  reach  the  cor- 
tex of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  after  the  same  manner  and  in  com- 
pany  with  the  fibres  of  the  preceding  division  (PATE  "HI"). 

C,  The  Association  Paths 

Besides  the  motor  and  sensory  paths  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem there  are  certain  other  tracts  which  connect  the  nuclei  of  vari- 
ous levels.  Some  of  tliese  are  tracts  of  ascending,  some  of  descend- 
ing degeneration.  Many  of  them,  however,  contain  both  ascending 
and  descending  fibres  and  may  be  called  mixed  fibre  tracts. 

Some  of  the  above  tracts  contain  long  fibres,  e.  g.,  the  sulco- 
marginal fasciculus,  while  others,  e.  g.,  tlie  antero-lateral  ground 
bundles  of  the  spinal  cord,  consist  cliiefly  of  short  fibres.  The 
course  of  many  of  these  association  fibres  is  so  difficult  to  follow 
that  they  are  not  yet  well  known.  We  shall  only  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  truce  briefly  the  course  of  tlie  more  importiint  fasciculi, 
first  those  of  the  spinal  cord  and  later  those  of  tlie  brain. 

The  comma  tract  of  Schultze  in  the  middle  root  zone  of  the  pos- 
iQYioY  white  column  has  already  been  mentioned  as  probably  con- 

♦  Arch.  f.  Psychiat.,  1896. 
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taining  association  fibres  which  connect  the  posterior  horn  cells  of 
adjacent  levels.  This  tract  is  most  prominent  in  the  ceryic^l  region. 
It  is  absent  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  posterior  white  column  in  the  sacral  region  of  the  spinal 
cord  contains  a  small  bundle  which,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  forms  an  oval  or  cuneate  area  which  incloses  the  posterior 
median  septum.  Tliis  short  tract  is  the  fasciculus  dono-medialif 
{dor so-medial  sacral  bu7idle,  triangle  mSdian,  Flechsig's  oval  field). 
Though  part  of  its  fibres  are  thought  to  come  from  the  dorsal  roots 
and  are  therefore  exogenous,  yet  many  are  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  more  cephalad  regions  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  fascicu- 
lus is  therefore  homologous  with  those  fibres  which  at  higher  levels 
are  found  in  the  comma  tract. 

In  the  lateral  white  column  are  four  distinct  tracts,  the  inter- 
medio-lateral  fasciculus,  the  lateral  border  zone,  the  lateral  ground 
bundle,  and  Helwig^s  fasciculus. 

The  intermedio-lateral  fasciculni  {rubrospinal  tract,  von  Mono- 
kow's  bundle)  occupies  a  small  area  at  the  ventral  margin  of  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract.  The  fibres  of  this  bundle  probably  arise 
in  the  optic  thalamus  and  red  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  They 
decussate  in  the  tegmentum  and  reach  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
formatio  reticularis  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  fasciculus  ex- 
tends the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  its  collaterals  being 
distributed  to  the  ventral  horns. 

The  lateral  border  zone  is  a  thin  area  adjoining  the  lateral  sur- 
face of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  short  fibres  connect 
the  nerve  cells  of  neighboring  spinal  segments. 

The  lateral  ground  bundle  includes  many  fibres,  some  ascending 
and  some  descending,  which  connect  more  distant  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata  blend  with  the  anterior 
ground  bundle  to  enter  the  formatio  reticularis  alba  and  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus. 

Helwig'i  fasciculus  is  a  short  tract,  found  only  in  the  cervical 
region.  It  is  triangular,  or  at  times  crescentic  in  section,  and  lies 
in  front  of  the  broad  apices  of  the  ventral  horns  at  the  ventral 
margin  of  the  lateral  white  columns.  The  origin  and  destination 
of  these  fibres  is  not  yet  known. 

The  anterior  white  column  contains  the  sulco-marginal  fasciculi 
and  an  anterior  or  ventral  ground  bundle. 

The  descending  sulco-marginal  fitsdculut  {LowenthaVs  tract)  in 
the  cervical  region  occupies  an  area  just  ventral  to  the  direct  py- 
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raniidal  tract  As  the  size  of  this  latter  path  diminishes  with  its 
passage  cuudalward,  the  sulco-marginal  faseiciihia  moves  backward 
along  the  anterior  median  sulcus  into  the  position  thus  vacated. 
In  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions  the  tract  under  discussion  occu- 
pies the  narrow  area  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissore 
which  in  the  cervical  region  contains  the  direct  pyramidal  tract 

The  fibres  of  the  fasciculus  take  origin  in  the  anterior  corpus 
quadrigeminum  of  the  opposite  side,  decussate  through  Meynert's 
commissure,  pass  caudad  in  a  position  which  is  ventral  to  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  and  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  and  enter 
the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  bundle  in  passing 
receives  many  neu raxes  from  the  cells  of  Deiters'  nucleus  in  the 
rhombencephalon.  The  fibres  derived  from  Deiters'  nucleus^  there- 
fore,  form  a  large  portion  of  those  which  form  this  tract.  The  fas- 
ciculus sulco-marginal  is  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal 
cord,  its  collaterals  being  probably  distributed  to  the  ventral  horns. 

The  ventral  portion  of  this  fasciculus  also  contains  many  ascend- 
ing fibres  which  are  thought  to  arise  in  the  neiTe  cells  of  the  dorsal 
horns  and  intermediate  zone  of  the  opposite  side.  They  then  decus- 
sate through  the  anterior  commissure  and  pass  cephahid  either  as 
scattered  fibres  among  those  of  the  descending  sulco-marginal  fas- 
ciculus or  as  a  small  bundle  in  the  ventral  margin  of  this  tract. 
These  fibres  form  the  a.'^cefidhi^  sulro-fnarfjinal  fasciculus. 

Tie  anterior  ground  bundle  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  anterior 
white  columns.  Like  the  lateral  ground  bundle,  it  connects  neigh- 
boring segments  of  the  spinal  cord  and  is  similarly  continued  into 
the  medulla  oblongata.  In  fact>  the  course  of  these  two  bundles  is 
so  entirely  comparable  that  they  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  col- 
lectively described  as  the  a uterO'Jateral  ground  bundle. 

The  formatio  reticularis  alba  of  the  medulla  oblongata  receives, 
among  its  many  fibre  bundles,  certain  fibres  from  the  antero-lateral 
ground  bundles  of  the  spinal  cord  which  continue  cephalad  through 
the  reticular  formation  of  the  pons  and  midbrain  for  a  varying  dis* 
tance.  In  the  medulla  and  midbrain  they  are  probably  connected 
with  a  small  cell  group  which  in  each  of  these  locations  lies  in  or 
near  the  median  line  :  these  are  the  sjiperior  and  inferior  cenfral 
nuclei.  The  ultimate  destination  of  this  group  of  fibres  is,  how- 
ever, still  obscure. 

The  Posterior  Longitndinal  FaBciculns.— Certain  otlier  fibres 
from  the  antero-lateral  ground  bundles  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  they 
enter  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  unite  to 
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form  a  compact  fibre  bundle,  the  posterior  or  median  longitudinal 
fasciculus.  This  fasciculus  presents  a  gentle  dorsal  curve  in  its 
passage  through  the  meilulla  oblongata^  Ln  the  upper  part  of  whicli 
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it  reaches  a  position  near  the  median  raphe,  and  just  in  front  of 
the  tior^al  grey  matter  of  the  hyi>ogloaaal  nucleus.  Here  it  l»lends 
witli  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  interolivarj  portion  of  the  mesial 
til  lot. 

Ai  it  ent^^rs  the  pons  Varolii  the  poiterior  longitudinal  bundle 
Bepamt^g  from  the  fillet,  thus  attaining  a  still  more  dorsal  position, 
in  which  it  continues  iU  eotirtie  through  the  pons.  In  the  midbrain 
it  lies  ventral  to  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  but  makes  a  gradual  ven- 
tral curve  which  correHpond«  to  the  incrcustnl  depth  of  the  grey 
matter  surrounding  the  aqueduct  at  this  level  The  fust^iculi  of 
either  side*  together  form  a  median  troagh  in  which  the  nuclei  of 
the  oculo-motor  nerve  are  found. 
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In  the  dienceplialon  the  poaterior  longitudinal  fascicnlus  appar- 
ently ends  in  the  nucleus  of  DarkschewitBck  or  nucleus  of  the  poste- 
rior longitudinal  fasciculus. 

Though  we  have  traced  the  courae  of  this  fasciculus  from  the 
epinal  cord  cephalwurd,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  contains 
fibres  which  run  both  cephalad  and  caudad,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
subject  to  both  ascending  and  descending-  degeneration, 

In  its  course  through  the  brain  the  posterior  longitudinal  fas- 
ciculus receives  many  fibres  from  the  sensory  nnclei  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  especially  from  those  of  the  ocular  group  with  which  it  is 
in  close  relation.  By  these  connections  the  several  groups  of  ocnlar 
nuclei  are  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  one  another  as  well 
as  with  those  nuclei  of  closely  rehited  function  which  occur  in  the 
cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  eerebellum  possesses  at  least  three  important  association 
paths,  the  one  placing  this  organ  in  rehition  with  the  opposite  infe- 
rior olivary  body  through  the  cerebello-olivary  tract,  the  second 
connecting  it  with  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere  through  the 
superior  cerehellar  peduncles,  and  the  tliird  placing  the  cerebellnm 
in  communication  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  midbrain  through 
the  middle  cerehelhir  peduncles. 

The  cerebello-olivary  tract  arises  from  nerve  cells  in  the  -vermiB 
cerehelli,  and,  passing  caudad  through  the  restiform  body,  enters 
the  medulla  oblongatiu  Its  fibres  here  turn  sharply  inward  and 
ventralward  in  small  discrete  bundles  and  penetrate  the  formatto 
reticularis,  lying  more  lateral  but  parallel  to  the  in ternal  arcuate 
fibres.  Most  of  the  bundles  decussate  to  the  opposite  side  and  enter 
the  inferior  olivary  body,  many  of  them  first  traversing  the  surface 
of  this  nucleus.  The  fibres  which  thus  surround  the  inferior  olive 
form  for  it  an  encapsulating  eheath  of  mediillated  nerve  fibres.  A 
few  fibres  of  the  cerebello-olivary  tract  end  without  decussation  in 
the  inferior  olivary  body  of  the  same  side. 

The  fluperior  cerebellar  peduncle  (brachium  conjunctivum)  takes 
origin  from  the  cells  of  the  vermis  cerebelli  and  enters  the  mesen- 
cephalon as  a  large  round  bundle  of  fibres  which,  at  first*  forms  the 
lateral  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  hnt  gradually  sinks  ventral- 
ward,  thus  passing  obliquely  around  tlie  lateral  border  of  the  grey 
matter  which  surrounds  the  aqneduct  of  Sylvius.  The  bundle 
finally  makes  a  sharp  mesial  curve  toward  its  decussation  at  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  mesencephalon.  Its  position  is  thus  mesial  and 
dorsal  to  that  of  the  mesencephalic  portion  of  the  fillet. 
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After  decussation  the  fibres  of  the  bracliinm  conjunctiviim  are 
immediately  lost  in  the  red  nucleus  of  the  ojiposite  skle.  A  few  of 
its  fibres,  however,  are  said  to  continue  past  the  red  nucleus  with- 
out interruption.  TJiese,  together  with  neuraxes  from  the  cells  of 
the  nucleus  ruber,  enter  Forel's  field,  and  pass  lateral  ward  either 
to  the  optic  thalamus  or  to  the  lenticular  nuclecis.  Their  further 
coiirsQ  is  uricertaio,  but  it  seems  probable  that  from  these  points 
new  neurones  continue  the  path  through  the  corona  radiata  to  the 
cerebral  cortex.  Each  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  thus  placed  in  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  opposite  half  of  the  cerebrnm* 

The  path  of  the  bmnchium  conjunctivum,  like  all  the  other 
association  tracts,  contains  fibres  which  run  in  both  directions*  It 
is  therefore  a  tract  of  more  or  less  mixed  degeneration. 

Tie  mddle  Cerebellar  Fedanclei. — ^Fibres  from  the  cerebellum 
also  enter  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles  and  pass  to  the  crusta  of 


Tin.   412. — DlAORAM  OT  TItK   FISRI   PATHi   or  tUM.  HPIKAL  CK»BD. 

The:  black  aeXim  arc  of  the  senaory  or  oenlripetal  puthti,  those  on  Xh&  lef\  arc  spinal 
g^angliQii  Qv\U  wlioj*e  br*nche«  may  be  tnustid  to  thiir  iieverjil  lAjmiinationii  within  the 
Bpinal  corti  The  motor  oeUs  of  anterior  hom  on  thtj  ngUt  »r©  white ;  commiftrturrjl  cv\U 
art!  vcrtiouUy  ^tripod ;  the  mmall  ctfWa  of  the  dotiAl  honm  iro  honzontnlly  »tri[H<d;  u 
^iiiftll  ''Go1y:i  cali^  of  the  dor»&l  horn  in  fiti|ip1ed.  (Bednwn  afk'f  llm  twiiumu  of 
von  Lenho»»<ik.) 

the  pong,  where  they  end  in  terminal  arborizations  about  those 
nerve  cells,  of  the  same  and  opposite  sides,  which  are  scattered 
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through  this  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii.  Through  these  pontal 
nuclei  the  cerebellum  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  association 
paths  of  the  mes-  and  rhombencephalon. 

The  more  important  conduction  paths  of  the  spinal  cord  may  at 
this  time  be  summarized  as  follows : 
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Direct  pyramidal  tract.* 
Descending  sulco- margi- 
nal fasciculus.^ 
Helwig's  fasciculus.) 

Ascending  sulco -margi- 
nal fasciculus.) 

*  In  the  motor  pathway.        f  In  the  sensory  pathway.        %  Association  paths. 


CHAPTER   XXYI 
THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEM   iContiHued) 

D.  The  Central  Paths  of  the  Cranial  Nehves 

Thk  course  of  the  spinal  nerves  has  already  been  sufficiently 
described  in  tnicing  the  course  of  the  greut  motor  and  sensory 
patbs  of  the  spinal  cord.  Each  spinal  segment  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  niielei  of  a  ventral  or  motor  nerve  root,  whose  centrifn^^id 
peripheral  neurones  begin  in  its  ventral  horns,  together  with  cer- 
tain cell  groups  of  the  posterior  horns  and  intermediate  zone  whicli 
serve  as  sensory  nuclei,  receive  the  end  arborizations  of  peripheral 
sensory  neurones  whose  nerve  cells  lie  in  the  spinal  ganglion  of  a 
dorsal  nerve  root,  and  send  their  neuraxes  cephalad  in  one  of  the 
various  centripetal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  medulla  these 
centripetal  paths  unite  in  the  fillet,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  neu- 
rones of  higher  orders,  the  centripetal  impulses  are  finally  con- 
veyed to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  course  of  the  cranial  nerves^  while  conforming  quite  closely 
to  the  same  general  arrangement,  presents  slight  deviations  from 
this  type  which  result  in  the  aivpearance  of  special  nuclear  groups 
and  centripetal  pathways.  These  peculiaritiea  warrant  a  brief  out- 
line uf  the  central  paths  of  the  several  cranial  nerves. 

The  twelfth  or  hypogloBsal  nerve  (Figs.  383  and  384)  contains 
only  centrifugal  or '^  motor  "  fibres.  This  nerve  takes  its  origin 
in  tlie  large-celled  ht/pogJossal  fiuchus,  which  is  ovoid  in  shape, 
and  is  situated  in  tlio  medulla  oblongata  on  either  side  of  the  me- 
dian line  and  just  dorsal  to  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus 
(Fig.  383).  The  nucleus  can  be  traced  tlirough  the  lower  half  of 
the  medulla^  and  if  it  is  stained  according  to  the  method  of  Wci- 
gert,  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  many  coarse  meduUated 
fibres  which  it  contains. 

The  central  neurones  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  come  down  from 
the  cerebrum  in  the  pyiramidal  tracts.     Having  arrived  at  the  level 
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of  the  nucleus  they  turn  sharply  dorsal  ward  aloug  the  median 
raph^,  pass  between  the  iuterolivary  tilled,  and  thus  reach  the 
region  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  where  they  turn  sharply  out- 
ward, to  end  by  arborization  around  its  cells. 

The  peripheral  neurones  of  the  twelfth  cranial  nerve  begin  with 
the  large  cells  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus*  Tlieir  neu raxes  pass 
directly  ventral  ward  in  large  bundles  aud  make  their  exit  from  an 
antero-lateral  groove  between  the  pyramid  and  the  inferior  olivary 
body. 

The  eleventh  or  iplnal  acceBior7  nerve  (Fig.  382),  like  the 
twelfth,  is  a  centrifugal  or  motor  nerve  trunk.  Its  fibres  arise 
from  the  nerve  cells  of  the  ventral  hor7is  of  the  six  upper  cervical 
segments  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  from  that  detached 
portion  of  the  ventral  horns  which  forms  the  so-called  laferal  micleus^ 

Its  central  neurones  probably  reach  these  nuclei  after  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Its  peripheral  neurones  take 
origin  from  the  large  cells  of  these  nuclei,  leave  the  grey  matter  at 
the  dorso-lateral  angle  of  the  ventral  horns,  pass  lateralward  through 
the  white  matter,  and  make  their  exit  from  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  in  a  vertical  plane  midway  between  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  nerve  roots  of  the  spinal  cord.  Outside  of  the 
central  nervous  system  they  form  small  root  bundles,  which  pasa 
cephalad  and  unite  to  form  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  trunk. 

The  tenth,  pnemnogastric,  or  ya^ns  nerve  (Figs.  383  and  384) 
contains  both  centrifugal  aud  centripetid  fibres.  The  neuraxes  of 
its  centrifugal  or  motor  fibres  arise  from  the  large  scattered  nerve 
cells  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  which  are  homologous  with  the  more 
candad  group  forming  the  lateral  nucleus,  and  also  with  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  neu  raxes  from  the  scattered  cells  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus 
pass  at  first  dorsal  ward  until  they  reach  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tractus  solitarius,  where  they  join  the  centripetal  bundles,  pass 
lateral  ward  and  slightly  ventral  ward,  and  make  their  exit  from  the 
side  of  the  medulla  just  ventral  to  the  margin  of  the  restiform 
body.  Outside  of  the  medulla  the  several  bundles  unite  to  form 
the  median  portion  of  the  vagus. 

The  central  motor  neurones  of  the  vagus  reach  the  medulla  ob- 
longata through  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and,  having  arrived  at  the 
proper  level,  turn  dorsal  ward  along  the  median  raphe — in  wdxich 
they  promptly  decussate — and  terminate  by  arborization  about  the 
cells  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus* 
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The  peripheral  neurones  of  the  centripetal  or  sensory  portion 
of  the  vagus,  whose  cell  bodies  lie  in  the  jugular  ganglion,  enter 
the  medulla  along  with  its  motor  fibres.  They  pass  inward  toward 
the  dorsal  grey  matter,  at  the  border  of  which  each  fibre  divides 
into  a  short  ascending  and  a  long  descending  branch.  The  long 
descending  branches  collectively  form  a  small  compact  bundle  of 
medullated  fibres,  the  tractus  solitarius  {fasciculus  solitarius, 
tractus  spinalis  nervi  vagi).  The  fibres  of  this  tract,  after  passing 
caudad  for  a  considerable  distance,  terminate  about  a  group  of 
small  nerve  cells  in  the  grey  matter  which  surrounds  the  fasciculus, 
tlie  nucleus  of  the  solitary  tract.  The  cells  of  this  nucleus  acting 
as  neurones  of  the  second  order  send  their  fibres,  after  the  manner 
of  tlie  internal  arcuates,  to  join  the  mesial  fillet  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  short  ascending  branches,  together  with  many  collaterals 
from  the  descending  processes,  terminate  about  the  small  nerve 
cells  of  the  triangular  or  chief  vagus  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  cells  of  this  nucleus,  also  acting  as  neurones 
of  the  second  order,  send  their  neuraxes,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
those  coming  from  the  nucleus  of  the  solitary  tract,  to  the  oppo- 
site mesial  fillet,  and  are  continued  through  neurones  of  higher 
orders  to  the  cerebral  cortex.* 

The  ninth  or  glossopharyngeal  nerve  (Figs.  383  and  384).— 
The  course  of  the  neuraxes  of  this  nerve  is  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  vagus.  Its  peripheral  motor  nerves  begin  as  nerve  cells  of 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  those  belonging  to  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve  not  being  in  any  way  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  vagus  except  by  their  superior  position.  Their  neu- 
raxes pass  dorsalward  to  meet  the  incoming  sensory  neurones,  in 
company  with  which  they  make  their  exit  through  the  small 
lateral  columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  central  motor  neurones  from  the  cerebral  cortex  arrive  in 
the  nucleus  ambiguus  after  traversing  the  corona  radiata,  internal 
capsule,  and  pyramidal  tracts  ;  they  then  decussate  in  the  median 
raphe,  to  terminate  in  arborizations  about  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
opposite  side  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  central  neurones  of  the 
vagus  path. 

The  jwripheral  sensory  (centripetal)  neurones  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeus  begin  as  cell  bo<lies  in  the  petrosal  ganglion,  which, 
like  the  other  root  gamglia  of  the  cranial  nerves,  is  homologous  with 

*  For  the  course  of  the  mesial  fillet,  see  page  58L 
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the  dorsal  root  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Thus,  the  nerve  i 
of  the  petrosal  ganglion  send  one  process  peripheral  ward,  while  the 
other  enters  the  medulla  tlirough  the  sensory  jiortion  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  roots.  These  fibres  pass  toward  the  dorsal  grey 
matter  and  divide  into  a  long  ascending  and  a  short  descending 
branch.  The  former  enters  the  iravius  mUiarius  and  ends  about 
the  adjacent  cells  of  its  nuclens  in  the  manner  already  described 
for  the  vagus  nerve.  The  latter,  with  some  coUatends  from  the 
descending  branches,  passes  to  the  iriaHgular  or  chief  nucleus  of 
the  glossopharyngeus  just  above  but  continuous  with  the  similar 
nucleus  of  the  vagus,  in  tlie  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  From 
both  of  these  nuclei  new  neurones  of  the  second  order  continue  the 
path  cerebral  ward,  decussating  as  internal  arcuate  fibres  to  enter 
the  mesial  fillet  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  glossopharyngeal  roots  are  peculiar  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  vagus  in  that  the  root  fibres  of  the  former  form  finer  bundles 
in  their  passage  throng Ji  the  laterjd  columns  to  reach  their  sensory 
nuclei ;  also  in  the  fact  that  the  gloasopharyngeus  distributes  the 
larger  part  of  its  fibres  to  the  tr actus  solitariuB^  while  the  vagus 
semis  the  larger  portion  to  the  triangular  or  chief  sensory  nucleus. 

The  intermediate  nerve  of  Writberg  has  its  |>eripheral  neurone 
cells  in  the  [/en tcuiaie  ga/tgiiou  of  the  faciid  nerve.  TIjeIr  central 
processes  on  entering  the  medulla  pnss  to  the  frntius  sohiarifts  to 
terminate  after  the  same  nnmiier  as  the  similar  fibres  of  the  glosso- 
pharjngeus.  Its  fibres  tbus  form  the  most  cephalic  portion  of  the 
solitiiry  tract,  the  more  caudad  portions  of  the  bundle  being  formed 
from  filires  of  the  glossopharyngeus  and  vagus,  respectively.  ^ 

fhe  eighth  or  aaditory  nerve  (Figs.  384,  385,  and  380),  ccufl 
tripetal  in  direction,  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions  which  differ 
in  origin,  distribution,  and  function.     These  are  the  para  corhkaris 
{eochhmr  7terve,  true  uudUory  nerve)  and   the  pars  vestibularis 
{vedibidar  nerve). 

The  i>eripheral  neurones  of  the  veatibolar  nerve  arise  from  the 
nerve  cells  of  the  ganglion  vesiibulare  {ganglion  of  Scarpa)  in  the 
internal  auditory  meatus.  They  enter  the  medulla  oblongata  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  pons  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  tbe 
ninth  and  tenth  cranial  nerves.  On  approaching  t!ie  grey  matter 
in  the  floor  of  the  fonrtli  ventricle  these  neuraxes  divide  into  a 
short  ascending  and  a  long  descending  branch. 

The  terminals  of  these  fibres,  together  with  those  of  their  col- 
laterals, end  in  one  of  several  cell  groups.     1.  A  large  number  end 
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aboat  the  cells  of  the  mesial  or  chief  nucleus,  a  large  area  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  containing  small  scattered  nerve  cells  ; 
it  is  comparable  to  the  chief  nuclei  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves. 
2.  Other  fibres,  probably  for  the  most  part  ascending  branches,  pass 
to  the  superior  vestibular  nucleus  (von  BecJiterew's  nucleus),  which 
is  situated  in  a  more  dorsal  and  lateral  plane  and  somewhat  cephal- 
ad^  from  the  mesial  nucleus.  3.  Other  fibres  end  about  the  large 
cells  of  the  lateral  vestibular  nucleus  (fJeiters'  nucleus).  4.  Still 
other  fibres,  mostly  descending  branches,  pass  caudad,  as  the  de- 
scending or  spinal  root  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  which  passes  down 
the  medulla  in  the  restiform  body,  following  a  course  parallel,  but 
lateral,  to  the  tractus  solitarius.  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  root  end 
in  relation  to  the  nerve  cells  of  the  adjacent  grey  matter. 

From  the  nerve  cells  of  the  descending  root,  as  well  as  from  the 
median  and  superior  nucleus,  neurones  of  the  second  order  send 
their  neuraxes  as  internal  arcuate  fibres  to  the  fillet  of  the  opposite 
side,  through  which  they  are  continued  toward  the  cerebrum. 

Neurones  of  the  second  order,  which  include  the  cells  of  Deiters' 
nucleus,  send  their  neuraxes  caudad  in  a  fairly  compact  bundle, 
which  finally  joins  the  fasciculus  sulco-marginalis  of  the  spinal 
cord,  as  already  described. 

The  vestibular  nerve  is  also  directly  connected  with  the  cere- 
bellum by  paths  which  can  only  be  followed  with  considerable 
difficulty.  Some  neurones  from  the  superior  vestibular  nucleus 
(von  Bechterew's)  are  thought  to  enter  the  cerebellum  through  the 
superior  peduncles.  This  group  may,  however,  also  contain  per- 
ipheral neurones  which  pass  without  interruption  to  the  ver- 
mis cerebelli.  A  second  bundle  enters  the  cerebellum  through  the 
corpus  restiforme  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  cells  of  Deiters' 
nucleus. 

The  ooohlaar  nenre,  the  path  of  the  acoustic  impulses,  contains 
neurones  wliich  begin  as  the  bipolar  nerve  cells  of  the  ganglion 
spirale  in  the  internal  ear.  The  distal  processes  of  these  cells  are 
distributed  to  Corti's  organ,  their  proximal  branches  collectively 
form  the  root  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 

This  nerve  enters  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  caudal  margin 
of  the  pons,  along  with,  but  somewhat  dorsal  to  the  vestibular  nerve. 
Near  its  entrance  it  passes  into  the  cochlear  nucleus^  which  it  thus 
divides  into  a  dorso-latoral  portion  (dorsal  cochlear  nucleus  or 
tubcrculum  acusticum)  and  a  ventro-mesial  portion  (acoustic  nu- 
cleus, ventral  or  chief  cochlear  nucleus).     Its  fibres  divide  into 
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ascending  and  descending  branches  in  the  usual  manner,  and  most 
if  not  all  of  them  terminate  in  one  of  these  two  nuclei.  A  few 
fibres,  however,  are  undoubtedly  continued  past  the  cochlear  nu- 
clei without  interruption.  The  ventral  cochlear  nucleus  probably 
receives  the  unusually  short  ascending  branches,  while  most  of  the 
descending  branches  end  in  the  tuberculum  acusticum,  which  is 
continued  spinalward  for  a  considerable  distance. 

From  the  ventral  nucleus  neurones  of  the  second  order  send 
their  neuraxes  in  a  ventro-mesial  and  somewhat  cephalad  direction 
to  collectively  form  the  trapezoid  body,  a  compact  fibre  bundle 
which  decussates  behind  the  mesial  fillet  and  enters  the  superior 
olivary  fiucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  This  nucleus  is  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  trapezoid  body. 

The  neurones  of  the  second  order  which  arise  in  the  dorsal 
cochlear  nucleus  or  tuberculum  acusticum,  reach  the  opposite  su- 
perior olive  by  a  more  circuitous  route.  They  first  pass  dorsalward 
to  the  hiteral  margin  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  in  this 
grey  matter  they  turn  toward  the  median  line,  forming  superficial 
coarse  groups,  the  sirim  acusticcB,  which  appear  as  macroscopic 
transverse  ridges  in  the  ventricular  floor.  At  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  abdncens  these  fibre  bundles  suddenly  dip  into  the  substance 
of  the  pons,  pass  ventral  to  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve,  decus- 
sate through  the  median  mph6,  and  reach  the  opposite  superior 
olivary  body  in  which  most  of  these  fibres  terminate. 

Some  fibres  from  the  tuberculum  acusticum  and  striae  acns- 
tic8B,  as  also  some  from  the  mesial  nucleus  and  trajKizoid  body,  are 
continued  past  the  superior  olives  and  enter  tlie  lateral  fillet  with- 
out interruption.  The  lateral  fillet,  however,  consists  chiefly  of 
neurones  of  the  third  order,  which  arise  in  the  superior  olive  of  the 
same  side.  This  tract  is  continued  cephalad,  lying  at  first  near  the 
lateral  giargin  of  the  tegmental  portion  of  the  pons  and  doi*so-lat- 
eral  from  the  inesiul  fillet  Tiie  lateral  fillet  soon  blends  with  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  mesial  fillet  to  form  a  continuous  sheet  of 
longitudinal  fibres.  In  the  mesencephalon  some  at  least  of  the 
neurones  from  the  lateral  fillet  are  interrupted  at  the  inferior 
corpora  quadrigemina,  their  neuraxes  terminating  by  arborization 
about  the  scattered  nerve  cells  of  these  bodies.  From  this  point 
the  auditory  path  is  continued  cerebralward  by  fibres  which  prob- 
ably accompany  the  mesial  fillet. 

The  seventh  or  facial  nerve  (Figs.  385,  38G,  and  387).— The 
peripheral  neurones  of  this  nerve,  which  in  man  is  a  purely  centri- 
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fngal  or  motor  nerve,  begin  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  facial  nucleus, 
a  small  oval  group  of  large  motor  cells  placed  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  trapezoid  body,  just  dorso-lateral  from  the  superior  olive. 
Their  neu raxes  soon  collect  into  a  compact  tract,  which,  in  its  first 
portion,  passes  dorsalward  in  the  region  of  the  abducens  nucleus, 
around  which  it  makes  a  sharp  turn,  the  internal  genu.  It  then 
passes  somewhat  cephalad,  and  finally  takes  a  lateral,  yet  slightly 
ventral  and  caudad  course,  toward  its  exit  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  just  dorsal  to  the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  facial  tract  thus  presents  three  portions:  (a)  the  proximal, 
whose  direction  is  dorso-mesial  and  slightly  cephalad ;  (b),  the  in- 
ternal genu,  whose  course  is  first  dorso-mesial  and  cephalad,  but  later 
ventro-lateral  and  cephalad,  and  (c)  the  distal,  which  is  directed 
lateralward,  but  slightly  ventralward,  and  caudad. 

The  central  neurones  of  the  facial  reach  its  nucleus  in  the  pons 
through  the  pyramidal  tracts,  probably  by  passing  dorsalward 
along  the  median  raph6,  until  at  a  point  dorsal  to  the  trapezoid 
body,  where  they  decussate  and  pass  directly  to  the  facial  nucleus. 

The  sixth  or  abduoens  nenre  (Figs.  385  and  386)  is  entirely 
centrifugal  or  motor.  Its  peripheral  neurones  arise  from  the  cells 
of  the  compact  ovoid  abducens  fiucleus  which  lies  beneath  the  grey 
matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  either  side  of  the 
median  line.  It  is  in  close  relation  to  the  fasciculus  longitudinalis 
posterior,  which  lies  on  its  ventro-mesial  side,  and  with  the  tract 
of  the  facial  nerve  whose  internal  genu  encircles  the  dorso-mesial 
angle  of  the  abiluccns  nucleus. 

The  neuraxes  of  the  large  nerve  cells  of  this  nucleus  form 
bundles  of  considerable  size,  which  pass  almost  directly  ventral- 
ward,  through  the  tegmentum  and  crusta  of  tlie  pons,  and  emerge 
at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  rhombencephalon  near  the  median 
line,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  abducens  n^ve. 

Tlie  central  neurones  of  the  sixth  nerve  are  derived  from  the 
pyramidal  tracts.  Having  reached  the  pons  Varolii,  they  pass  dor- 
salward along  the  median  raphe  until  near  the  alxlucens  nucleus, 
where  they  decussate  and  immediately  end  about  the  nerve  cells  of 
the  )>eripheral  neurones. 

The  fifth  or  trigeminus  nenre  (trifacial  nerve)  (Fig.  387)  con- 
tains a  large  sensory  or  centripetal,  and  a  smaller  motor  or  cen- 
trifugal root.  Roth  make  their  entrance  or  exit  at  the  lateral  sur- 
fjM^e  of  the  j>ons  Varolii,  plunging  together  into  the  substance  of  the 
middle  cerebellar  peduncles  to  reach  the  dorsal  half  of  the  tegmen- 
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turn  in  the  mid -region  of  the  pous  VaroliL  The  motor  root  occu- 
pies a  slightly  cephalad  position  as  compared  with  the  sensory. 
Though  the  patli  of  the  ceiitml  neurones  which  supply  this  root  is 
not  definitely  known,  from  analogy  it  is  reasonahle  to  suppose  that 
from  the  motor  cortex  their  fibres  start  down  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
as  in  the  Ciise  of  the  eeutral  motor  neurones  of  the  other  cranial 
nerves,  but  unlike  these,  they  leave  the  pyramidal  tracts  at  a  level 
considerably  eephalad  from  the  ner?e  trunk  for  which  they  are 
destined.  They  probably  decussate  through  the  median  rajdie,and 
many  of  them  then  end  about  the  nerve  cells  of  the  subHianiia  fer- 
ruffineu  or  locii,i  ceruhus  {nuclei  minores  nervi  irigemim)^  a  scat- 
tered group  of  large  cells  lying  near  the  median  line  and  ventral  to 
the  grey  matter  surrounding  the  uqueduet  of  Sylvius. 

Some  of  tbecentnd  motor  neurones,  however,  are  continued  past 
tliis  nucleus  without  interruption  ( 1'%%  Fig*  387,  and  Vc,  Fig.  414)» 
and  these  fibres,  togetlier  with  tlie  ueuraxes  from  the  cells  of  the 
substantia  ferrugineu,  pass  caudal  ward  as  the  tlesceadhig  or  mtsen^ 
cephalic  root  of  (he  trigeminus.  This  root  above  the  trochlear 
decussation  is  lateral  to  the  descending  root  of  the  fourth  or  troch- 
lear nerve,  Caudad  to  the  trochlear  decussation  it  is  continued 
downward  in  the  isame  plane  and  is  thus  found  just  dorso-lateral 
to  the  substantia  ferruginea  and  resting  upon  the  ventral  surface 
of  tlie  grey  matter  which  surrounds  the  aqueduct  and  forms  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

At  the  level  of  the  fifth  nerve  its  mesencephalic  root  turns 
lateralward*  many  of  its  neuraxes  (probidilj  those  coming  from  the 
cells  of  the  substantia  ferruginea)  entering  the  motor  root,  and 
passing  between  the  bundles  of  transverse  pons  fibres  to  their  exit 
in  the  portio  minor  of  the  trigeminus.  Other  fibres  of  the  descend- 
ing root  of  the  fifth  ([^rohably  those  eeutral  neurones  which  come 
from  above  the  locus  ceruletis)  terminate  in  the  mtifor  nndeus  of  the 
trifjeminiis  (chief  mofor  nucleus,  7tu€kuH  priufrps  nerri  trlt/etnini), 
a  group  of  large  nerve  cells  in  the  dorso-lateral  part  of  the  jjonul 
tegmentum.  This  motor  nucleus  is  ventro-mesial  from  the  chief 
sensory  nucleus  and  the  incoming  centripetal  root  (sensory  root, 
portio  major)  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  nerve  cells  of  the  chief  motor  trigeminal  nucleus  are  en- 
veloped by  an  intricate  network  of  collaterals  derived  from  the 
neurones  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  of  the  minor  trigeminal 
nuclei.  The  neuraxes  of  the  cells  of  the  chief  nucleus,  together 
with  those  from  the  cells  of  the  locus  ceruleuSj  form  the  motor  root 
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of  the  trigeminus,  and  through  this  nerve  trunk  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  mastication. 

The  sensory  root  of  the  trigeminus,  larger  than  the  motor, 
enters  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii  slightly  caudad  to  the 
motor  root.  Its  fibres  pass  in  a  dorso-lateral  direction  until  near 
the  grey  matter,  where  they  divide  into  very  short  ascending  and 
very  long  descending  bundles.  The  latter  form  the  long  spinal 
root  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  continued  downward  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  restiform  body  to  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Its  fibres  and  collaterals  successively  end  about  the  small  nerve 
cells  contained  in  the  adjacent  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando^ 
which  is  continued  upward  from  the  tips  of  the  dorsal  horns  in  the 
spinal  cord.  The  neuraxes  of  these  cells — sensory  trigeminal  neu- 
rones of  the  second  order — decussate  as  internal  arcuate  fibres  and 
pass  cerebralward  in  the  mesial  fillet. 

The  short  ascending  branches,  together  with  many  collaterals 
from  the  descending  divisions,  end  in  the  chief  sensory  nucleus  of 
the  trigeminus,  which  begins  in  the  extreme  lateral  portion  of  the 
pontal  grey  matter  somewhat  cephalad  from  the  trigeminal  root, 
and  by  a  tapering  extremity  is  continued  spinalward  as  far  as  the 
gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
which  portion  of  the  grey  matter  it  appears  to  be  continuous. 

The  path  of  the  central  neurones  from  this  nucleus  is  still  un- 
certain. They  probably  pass,  after  the  manner  of  the  internal 
arcuate  fibres,  to  the  mesial  fillet  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Fourth  or  Trochlear  Henre  (Figs.  388  and  389).— The 
peripheral  neurones  of  the  trochlear  nerve  begin  in  the  large  motor 
nerve  cells  of  tiie  trochlear  nucleus,  which  lies  in  the  grey  matter 
between  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  posterior  longitudinal 
fasciculus  at  the  level  of  the  cephalic  border  of  the  inferior  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  decussation  of  the  superior  cerebellar  pedun- 
cles. The  nucleus  comprises  a  compact  group  of  large  stichochrome 
nerve  cells,  which  are  in  close  relation  to  the  dorsal  surface  and  lat- 
eral margin  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus.  These  nuclei 
are  characteristically  asymmetrical  in  size,  shape,  and  position. 

From  the  nerve  cells  of  this  nucleus  neuraxes  pass  spinalward 
in  a  small  compact  bundle  lying  in  the  ventro-latenil  angle  of  the 
grey  matter  surrounding  the  aqueduct.  This  descending  root  of  the 
trochlear  nerve  is  placed  dorso-mesial  to  the  descending  or  mesen- 
cephalic root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  dorso-lateral  to  the  posterior 
longitudinal  fasciculus. 
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At  the  level  of  the  spinal  border  of  the  inferior  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  isthmus  rhombencephali  the  root  of  the  fourth  nerve 
makes  a  sharp  dorsal  turn,  passes  around  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
grey  matter  to  its  dorsal  surface,  where  it  enters  the  anterior  medul- 
lary velum,  decussates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
makes  its  exit  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  fourth  nerve  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  the  only  cranial  nerve 
to  leave  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  is  pos- 
sibly the  only  one  whose  decussation  is  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
trophic  center  for  its  peripheral  neurones.  It  is  also  the  only  cra- 
nial nerve  whose  decussation  is  dorsal  to  the  axial  central  canal. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  central  motor  neurones  reach 
the  trochlear  nucleus  but  little  is  known.  We  should,  however, 
expect  to  find  no  decussation  in  the  paths  of  the  central  neurones 
to  this  nerve.  The  trochlear  nucleus  is  known  to  receive  fibres 
from  the  region  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  but  whether 
these  are  central  motor  neurones  or  collaterals  from  the  other  ocu- 
lar paths  is  at  present  uncertain.  The  latter  deduction  would 
appear  to  be  the  more  probable. 

The  Third  or  Oonlomotor  Nerves  (Figs.  390  and  413).— The 
nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  form  a  series  of  cell  groups  in  the 
mesencephalon.  They  lie  in  the  grey  matter  between  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  and  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  and  occupy  the 
deep  median  trough  which  is  formed  by  these  fasciculi. 

Tlie  nuclei  of  the  oculomotorius  include  a  median  cell  group 
{median  nucleuSy  nucleus  impar)  which  is  also  the  most  ventral 
portion,  and  a  lateral  group  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  which 
has  been  variously  subdivided  by  different  observers.  It  may  be 
said  to  contain  a  ventro-medio-anterior  nucleus  {the  WeMphaU 
Edinger  nucleui<)  and  a  dorso-hitero-posterior  portion  {ventral  and 
dor  ml  lateral  nuclei). 

The  nerve  fibres  coming  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
group  of  oculomotor  nuclei  are  uncrossed,  but  those  from  the  pos- 
terior or  spinal  third  decussate  to  the  opposite  side  and  enter  the 
lateral  fasciculi  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  roots.  The  root  bundles 
from  the  various  nuclei  of  tlie  third  nerve  puss  ventralward  through 
the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  and  through  or  around  the 
red  nucleus,  to  converge  to  a  point  near  the  median  line ;  they 
make  their  exit  at  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  course  of  the  central  iitMiroues  of  tlio  oculomotor  nerves  is 
not  yet  known.     The  nuclei  of  these  nerves  are  closely  connected 
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inih  each  other  and  with  the  posterior  lon^iiludinal  fasriculus. 
Through  this  fasciculus  they  are  placed  in  intimate  rehitioii  with 
the  ocular  centers  of  the  h:)wer  cranial  nerves* 

The  second  or  optic  nerves  differ  markedly  in  their  arrangement 
from  the  lower  cranial  nerves.  From  the  standpoint  of  embryology 
and  (Comparative  anatomy  the  retina  of  the  eye  represents,  in  piirt. 
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tlO.    iia.— A   «lCtTl9N    or     Till     IIIMAK     llltAt.'*     •TtJI,  jlT   tUM     LtVEL    ur   THE     tl TMKIOR 
COAf*Ot|4   gl  AliniOKlllKA. 

vif,  iiqu«tluetUM  PaUopU;  firyo^  Hftii  *irih«  Rtiterior  eorjioni  quftdrijfiHnltm ;  Srt/p,  mrm 
or  pe(liinelf7  of  tilt'  IntVirior  corpam  qumlriirciiimii :  tJ//,  UuTnl  |ri!iiK*tiUU!  Uitly ;  6^^, 
mwJAl  larrnlculiiti?  brxly ;  C\fma^  ncccssory  ducIciu  of  «ame;  Coqa^  eominli««>^ur«  of  the  «ij- 
IMtricir  i^nqHini  (|uac1ri^ctTjinii;  /iv>/i,  hunrilc  to  thr  pn*u?ri(>r  o^miiniiwurt';  /7/»«  pontcHor 
loiijfituditml  InmUlft;  //>/,  litlr-ml  jM^iiitim^  bunHli^ ;  A/»r«/,  prr<ioT*ttl  buntlli^ ;  if  !^  G/lt*nd 
iillt,  wuiifirfteUl,  riiidJItr,  uml  J^'cft  ^htv  laytrr;  iitnl,  btp™!  iran»^li<»n  i>f  Llia  ruUi  hmin; 
///,  ooutomoti>r  nerve;  ///,  Jutcntl  buruUc  of  Um*  reiftnuiitutn ;  /rn,  Iftteriil  IcrimiiM^uv; 
Lmp^hsindXt  from  tlie  flUct  to  the  cru*tii ;  ^V%\  ncet-wory  *lon»nl  niioIeiH  of  the  l**r- 
nKnittiiii;  ylff^^m^>^T^\  wu1omfil/.»r  nuc}i««»;  37//»?»,  iik-* '•  ...  ..i-, »,,,.«., r  m,i,i..,im;  NQh^ 
niii'luuji  of  tlm  wMU^t'wr  roqiorii  (|imilnir(iminii;  l^rtn^  jw<tii  ry  Uniy  ; 

/^,  erii»tA;  /*«/,  jiutviiiar;  >»Vi.S\  nti^MtHiiUa  iiiiffn;  Siri,  :       ;  ,    >^r/,  layrtr 

'Of  the  rtllct;  .*tf^o,  Uyer  of  th«  Mpiic  ni^rvp;  «SYn",  otrfttum  itomilc  of  the  eorporm  quntiri- 
feinini;  llf',  deep  rooduUiiry  Uycr;  7W,  nibrcH«plDJil  tnct;  r«f,»ploot«ctBl  nnd  thil* 
imb  trsol;  T^v  oerebrmi  root  af  tii^  trigeminus.   W(*lgert*s  fftvin*    m  S»  (A/tor  Miirbur^.) 

At  Iea:*t,  a  detached  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  The  optic  nerves  are 
therefore  properly  couaidored  a*  central  paths  or  tracts,  and  assnch 
must  contain  sensory  neurnnr's  nf  i\m  higher  ardei*8. 

Adopting  thin  view,  the  true  peripheral  ganglion  of  the  optic 
norve  would  bo  formod  by  the  inner  nuclear  layer  of  the  retina 


Ftli.  414. —  A    JstCTltJ?*    OF    TJIE    liCAiAN    HKAIN    l^TbH^  AT    THE    LEVEL  OF   TUB    OPTIC    c'HlASM. 

(.\  t^afwula  cxtrenm;  6V^  cxUMiii*!  (."ainsule;  Chl/^  optie  dihiMii;  tV\  itUenial  cap- 
Mik" ;  Ci^,  clHUslnim  ;  Cntly  laiaml  nucleu«  of  th«  iiiaiiiiiiiilliiry  bxly ;  Cmm^  medial  Qu- 
el eeiH  of  ftarnt* ;  Ojii»  anterior  comiiiisitortj:  Cw^/iwii  puprumaiiimillttrv  commiBauro;  Csik^ 
hypftthnhiina"  body  of  Luya;  Fmp,  [irincipal  fiiMciculua  of  the  rmimmilUry  l>CMly ;  /5^, 
fornix  ;/f.  ptrforutiRjr  Hbre^  of  tlio  crustw;  />//",  MeyoortV  bundio;  /^w^  uucinuto  fas- 
cia uhi»;  6'AA,  ^iiTiglinn  halR'nulffi;  //,  Fore  I 'i*  field;  ///,  dorsal  part  of  tj-wnc ;  #//,  voii- 
triil  parf  of  natiici ;  i,  inlemal  riucli'U»  of  the  medial  gaiigrKui  of  the  mai*imil]ary  b<xly; 
Lml^  medial  njcdullarj  layer  oF  tlie  thalaimiii;  ^.V^rc,  arvuato  iiyelc ii»  ;  3'cv  ciiuii»te  nu- 
cleua;  xVZ,  centre  aiedian;  Kh,  ruiitro- lateral  nucleus  of  the  tlialiuutitt;  *V/j?,  rt*d  nu- 
cleus; /J*,  citifita;  iS'wN,  enbHiantia  nij^ra;  iS'^,  »tria  eorneu;  Afr*,  i^tratum  ^tjuole  of  tbo 
corpora  quadri;?cmina  ;  rA<\  tuber  cine  re  urn;  T//,  optic  trnet ;  TY^tSBnia  thaliiiui;  F///, 
third  ventricle  ;  Zt,  mna  iDcert*.    Weigert^ti  stain,     x  If,    ( Af\er  Marburg.) 


out  intemiption.  01%  as  is  usually  the  case.  I>y  the  interposition  of  a 
new  set  of  neurones  whose  nene  cells  form  tlie  hirge  ganglion  cell 
layer  of  the  retina  {gmigUou  ncrvi  optivly  Neti raxes  from  these 
large  nerve  cells  (optic  neurones  of  the  second  order)  penetrate  the 
Eerve  fibre  layer  of  the  retina^  enter  the  optic  nei^ve,  decussate  in 
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!irt  ill  the  optic  chiasm — those  coming  from  the  internal  portions 
dI  the  retina  tlecussiite»  those  from  the  extermd  portions  pass  the 
llhiasm   without   crossing — 


ml   continue   cerebmlward 

through    tlie    optic    tnic'ta, 

whit^li  pikss  uronnd  thecrurBB 

^■cerebri   to   enter   the   dien- 

^■cephah^n  (Figs.  391  and  414). 

^B       Some  of  these  fibres  ter- 

^^Uiinute  at  once  in  the  l4ji- 

tral geniculaie  hotly;  a  few 

^are  continued  to  the  aiite- 

^rior    corpora   qiiadrigemina 

from   wliich   they  are  cob* 

ueetetl  by  intermediate  neu- 

rf>ne8  with  the  hjwer  groups 

of  nuitor  ocular  nuclei  and 

with   the  cervical  region  of 

kthe  Hpinal  cord.     Still  other 
flbrofi  of  the  optic  tracts^  to- 
gether with  those  neurones 
^f  higher  orders  whose  nerve 
colls  lie  in  the  lateral  gcn- 
^iculate    body,    pass    to    the 
^^pulrinar  of  the  optic  thal*- 
nm**,  and  are  probably  con- 
tinued  thence  by  tuni  rones 
of  a  higher  order  through 
the  optic   radiation    to   the 
corte  X  o  f  t  b  e  r>oo  i  p  i  ta  1  1  o  bcs. 
The  Olfactory  Nerve.— 
The  peripheral  neuroncj*  of 
the  first  or  olfactory  nerve 
include   those   nerve   oeils» 
(he  olfactory  celh^  which  are 
^/ound  in  the  olfiictory  mu- 
»ai     mombnine,^    whose 
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Bo,  Hir«rfiiry  buU* ;  Ha,  mitmior  ct^mmlMuro  ; 
Ml,  olfneuiry  Shrcai;  f?/a,  olfactory  tfl«>iTH!njU: 
f^,  olfoutory  Uibc ;  M,  molciniljir  layer  i»r  tJi« 
olfnetory  bulb;  JfZ,  riiltnil  wlU;  AV,  niwMir 
nuoleii«:  .'*fl*H.  white  miit^or  <»f  llm  wrptiiiu;  J^/^, 
ivptiiiii  iMtlluciilum  ;  «'*</rin'<  tf^r}ii*iilAct<iy<tr;  7V.<»t 
Utttm)  olfiH'tory  KrwX  \  rU,  viiitHt'U'  of  Uh'  Ijiilb: 
1*4,  iiuUifi*»r  lioni  of  ilin  UUirul  *"cntficle.  Woi- 
^ix^m  •uln.     ( Xfimx  KuUikcf . ) 

|ij*Ud  proc^etwes  or  ilend  rites 

»K*h  the  free  surface  of  the  mucosa,  and  whoso  central  processes^ 
be  nen raxes,  pam,  as  non-medollated  nerve  fibres  of  the  olfactory 


•  See  Chapiftr  XIV. 
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nerTe,  to  the  olfactory  bulb,  in  which  they  terminate  by  end- 
arborizations  that  interlace  with  the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  olfac- 
tory cells  to  form  the  so-called  olfactory  gUmerulu 

The  nearaxes  of  the  large  mitral  cells  of  the  olfactory  bulbs 
(olfactory  neurones  of  the  second  order)  are  continued  as  the  olfao- 


FlO.  416. — DiAOKAH   OF. THE    RELATIONS  OF  THE    NEUR0KK8    OF    TUB  OLTAOTOtBr  WWMTM 

AND   OLFACTOltY    BULB. 

olf.  c,  olfactory  nerve  cells,  located  in  the  oKuctory  recrion  of  the  naul  muoosa,  wlioce 
ncunixeA  enter  the  olfactory  nerve  olf.  »,  iiiid  tenniuate  in  relation  with  the  deudritev  of 
the  mitral  cells,  mc,  in  the  olfactory  ^Inmeruli,  gl.  The  ucuraxes  of  the  iidtrml  cells,  m^ 
enter  the  olfuct')ry  tract,  where  they  make  a  sharp  bend  and  puM  toward  tlie  oerebnun 
givinfc  otf  frequent  coUaterulH.  At  n'  a  nerve  tlhre  appears  to  end  by  a  flree  iWDifioatioQ 
among  the  mitral  celU  of  the  olfactory  bulb.    (After  Schafer.) 

tory  tracts  through  the  medullary  ceuter  of  the  bulbs.  The  central 
terminals  of  these  fibres  are  distributed  in  many  directions  and  are 
only  followed  with  great  difficulty. 

Some  of  these  fibres  enter  the  anterior  commissure  and  decussate 
to  the  opposite  side ;  others  enter  the  columns  of  i\\Q  fornix  and  pass 
directly  to  the  hippocampus.  Still  others  pass  to  the  mammillary 
bodies  and  uncinate  gyrus  and  are  thence  connected,  by  neurones  of 
higher  orders,  with  the  hippocampus.  These  latter  fibres  are  possi- 
bly also  connected  by  fibre  tracts  with  the  small  ganglion  interpedun- 
culare  near  the  ventral  surface  of  the  diencephalon,  with  the  gan^ 
glion  habenulcB  near  its  dorsal  surface,  and  with  the  optic  thalamus. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  (Continued) 

E.   The  Meninges  and  Blood  Supply 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  enveloped  by  the  meninges,  which 
include  three  fairly  distinct  membranes,  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid, 
and  pia  mater,  and  two  cavities  filled  with  lymph  or  a  lymph-like 
fluid  ;  by  this  arningement  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is,  as  it  were, 
suspended  in  fluid,  and  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  watery 
cushion. 

The  dura  mater  is  the  outermost  of  the  three  coats.  Within 
the  cranial  cavity  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  bony  walls,  and  serves 
as  a  periosteum  for  the  internal  surface  of  the  bones  which  form 
the  cranial  cavity.  Within  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  spinal  cord 
the  dura  mater  is  distinct  from  the  periosteum  of  the  vertebrae, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  loose  fibrous  tissue  and  masses  of  fat, 
which  inclose  large  lymphatic  spaces  or  chambers,  lined  by  endo- 
thelium and  collectively  forming  the  epidural  space. 

The  dura  mater  is  composed  of  interlacing  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue  containing  few  elastic  fibres.  The  disposition  of  its  fibre 
bundles  varies  somewhat  in  its  ditTerent  portions.  In  its  spinal 
portion,  most  of  the  bundles  are  longitudinally  disposed,  compara- 
tively few  passing  circularly  around  the  circumference  of  the  spinal 
canal  ;  within  the  cranial  vault  the  bundles  cross  at  acute  angles; 
in  the  falces  and  in  the  tentorium  cerebelli  they  are  radially  dis- 
posed. 

The  cranial  dura  consists  of  two  distinct  layers,  an  outer,  which 
is  very  vascular  and  serves  as  the  bony  periosteum,  and  an  inner, 
which  is  but  slightly  vascular  and  may  be  considered  as  the  dura 
propria.  It  is  the  inner  layer  only  which  is  prolonged  inward  to 
form  the  falx  cerebri  and  tlie  fulx  and  tentorium  cerebelli.  The 
venous  sinuses  of  the  cranium  are  inserted  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  dura. 
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Although  the  dura  mater  is  but  poorly  supplied  with  blood 
vessels,  it  is  relatively  rich  in  lymphatics,  which  open  into  the 
subdural  and  epidural  spaces  and  are  continuous  with  the  perivas- 
cular and  perineural  lymphatics  which  leave  tlie  cerebro-spinal 
cavities  in  company  with  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves  and  the 
larger  blood  vessels.  In  this  way  the  lymphatics  of  the  dura  mater 
and  its  adjacent  spaces  are  in  communication  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  eye,  nose,  ear,  and  cervical  lymphatic  nodes.  These 
communications  are  of  special  importance  as  indicating  the  path 
followed  by  certain  pathological  processes  which  involve  the  me- 
ninges. 

Where  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  is  not  attached  to  the  sur- 
rounding bone  or  connective  tissue,  it  is  covered  by  a  thin  endothe- 
lial coat,  the  lining  endothelium  of  the  epidural  spaces.  Its  inner 
surface  is  lined  by  somewhat  thicker  endothelial  cells,  forming  the 
wall  of  the  subdural  space. 

The  arachnoid  is  a  thin  membranous  sheet  which  is  suspended 
between  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  It  is  composed  of  a  deli- 
cate areolar  tissue  which  contains  relatively  few  elastic  fibres  and 
almost  no  blood  vessels.  This  thin  fibrous  membrane  is  covered  on 
either  side  by  a  layer  of  endothelium  ;  that  upon  its  outer  surface 
consists  of  endothelial  cells  of  considerable  thickness,  which  are 
derived  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sub- 
dural space ;  the  cells  upon  its  inner  surface  are  thinner  and  are 
derived  from  the  walls  of  the  subarachnoid  space. 

Delicate  septa-like  bands  pass  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
arachnoid  to  the  adjticent  portions  of  the  pia  mater.  These  proc- 
esses are  likewise  invested  by  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid space.  A  similar  investment  clothes  the  processes  of 
the  ligamenium  dentatum  of  the  spinal  cord  which  attaches  the  pia 
mater  spinalis  on  either  side  to  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  dura 
mater. 

A  fibrous  septum  passing  from  the  arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater, 
along  a  line  opposite  the  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord, 
forms  a  fairly  definite  partition,  the  septum  posticum.  In  the  cer- 
vical region  this  is  an  uninterrupted  septum,  but  in  the  thoracic 
and  lumbar  regions  it  is  incomplete.  The  lymphatics  of  the  arach- 
noid membrane  communicate  with  those  of  the  pia  mater  through 
this  and  other  septa-like  bands  which  unite  the  two  membranes. 

The  cranial  arachnoid,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cranial  sinuses, 
sends  outward   many  villus-like  projections  or    arachnoid    villi 
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{granulations  arachnoidahs)  which  protrude  iuto  the  venous  sinuses 
to  such  an  extent  as  often  to  produce  corresponding  depressions 
in  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault,  into  which 
they  push,  carrying  before  them  a  much  attenuated  portion  of 
the  dura  mater.  These  villi  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  arachnoid  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
small  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Fluid  injected  into  these  lymphatics  or  into  the  neighboring 
portions  of.  the  subarachnoid  space  passes  readily  Into  the  lyro. 
phatic  spaces  of  the  dura  mater,  and  may  even  be  forced  into  the 
venous  cavity  of  the  cranial  sinuses.  While  fluid  thus  injected 
may  follow  artificial  rather  than  natural  channels,  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  during  life  find  its  way 
along  such  channels  into  the  venoas  sinuses  to  the  relief  of  exces- 
sive intracranial  pressure. 

The  pia  mater  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  It  follows  all  the  irregularities  of  their  surfaces 
and  sends  prolongations  into  all  their  sulci.  In  the  larger  fissures 
these  invaginations  form  a  double  fold  of  pial  tissue  ;  in  the  smaller, 
the  invaginated  portions  fuse  to  form  a  thin  septum-like  prolonga- 
tion of  the  pia.  In  this  particular  the  pia  mater  differs  from  the 
arachnoid,  which  bridges  over  all  the  sulci  without  dipping  into 
any  but  the  largest  fissures.  It  differs  also  from  the  dura  mater 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  falces  and  tentorium,  is  not  pro- 
longed into  any  of  the  fissures  or  sulci  of  either  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  connective  tissue  membrane  am!  is  iliviitiMo 
into  an  inner  and  an  outer  layer.  The  out4;r  layer  in  c/>nipoMf<l  of 
coarse  fibrous  bundles  the  most  of  which  in  the  pia  nmUtr  of  the 
spinal  cord  run  longitudinally,  while  the  finer  iWtnm  of  the  thin 
inner  layer  are  circuhirly  disfKised. 

Between  the  two  hiyers  are  many  hUHul  remAn  and  lyrnphatirH, 
the  pia  mater  Ijeing  typically  a  rsutf^uUr  umiihrdtni.  '/Ih-  lar^ir 
blood  vessels  are  U^jtiely  em\^i^hM  in  th#f  out4fr  mtrftu'Si  of  thir  pia, 
some  of  them  projwting  iuU^  or  erett  Ivin^  "ntinly  within  \Ui, 
subarachnoid  sf>a/-<f.  The  out^^r  unrfa/ji-  of  th"  pia  lusiUr,  u.  aU, 
the  sheaths  of  the  reswfis  which  ar^  UMP^iy  a^^  hi-^j  ♦>;  n,  .urfiui^^ 
is  covered  with  a  laver  of  very  thin  ift^^ioiMr^l  r^^lU  .Imvi.j  f„,,„ 
the  lining  memhruM  of  th^f  MiUra/'hnoid  ^k-^'- 

The  inner  snrfa/X' of  th*.  H«  i*  ererywUi^n^  rmnly  n^iUn^ui  u, 
the  sarface  of  the  bf»in  «'^'i  M''"^^  '^'^'^'     ' ''''  '^""^' '  t'^l/*'/;.ii^ 
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and  septa-like  processes  which  extend  into  the  superficial  portiona 
of  these  organs,  consist  of  connective  tissues  whose  fibroas  bands 
are  continuous  with  those  of  the  membranous  pia  mater.  In  the 
spinal  cord  many  of  these  fibrous  bundles  extend  inward  as  far  as 
the  grey  matter.  In  both  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  the  pial 
septa  serve  for  the  support  of  numeroue  blood  vessels  and  perivas- 
cular lymphatics  which  are  distributed  through  this  connective 
tissue  to  all  portions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Within  the  cranium,  reduplications  of  the  pia  mater,  carrying 
between  their  folds  a  layer  of  arachnoidal  tissue  and  an  extensive 
plexus  of  small  blood  vessels,  push  their  way  into  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles to  form  the  superior  and  inferior  telm  choroidea.  These 
choroid  plexuses  are  separated  from  the  ventricular  cavities  by  an 
investment  of  cuboidal  cells,  which  in  fetal  and  infantile  life  are 
ciliated,  and  which  are  derived  from  and  are  continuous  with  the 
ependyina  cells  lining  the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  Thus  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  telae  choroideae,  in  the  strictest  anatomical  sense,  lie 
without  and  not  within  the  cavity  of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  for 
they  are  everywhere  separated  from  those  cavities  by  the  ependyma 
cells,  which,  ontogenetically  at  least,  form  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
these  vesicles. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  three  constituent  membranes 
of  the  meninges  leaves  three  distinct  spaces  or  connected  groups  of 
spaces  which  are  filled  with  fluid.  These  are  the  epidural,  sub- 
dural, and  subarachnoidal  spaces. 

The  epidural  space  comprises  a  connected  series  of  lymph  cavi- 
ties, which  is  of  limited  extent  within  the  cniiiium,  but  of  broad 
extent  within  the  spinal  canal.  These  spaces  are  lined  by  endo- 
thelium which  is  at  many  points  continuous  with  the  perivascular 
and  perineural  lymphatics  and  through  them  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  general  systemic  circulation.  Obviously  the  epidural 
spaces  serve  as  large  lymphatic  vessels  and  their  cavities  are  con- 
sequently filled  with  lymph. 

The  subdural  space  has  a  complete  lining  of  rather  thick  endo- 
thelial cells.  The  walls  of  ihu  cavity  are  formed  by  the  dura  on 
the  outer,  and  the  arachnoid  on  the  inner  side.  Its  cavity  is  occu- 
pied by  lymph  and  is  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
dura,  and  through  them  with  the  epidural  spaces  and  systemic 
lymphatics. 

This  space  is  penetrated  by  the  outgoing  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves,  which  receive  an  investment  from  all  three  of  the  meningeal 
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coats.  The  three  layers  composing  this  investment  soon  lose  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  fuse  together,  and  blend  with  the  epi- 
neurium  of  the  nerve  trunks. 

Fluid  injected  into  the  subdural  space  may  be  readily  forced 
into  the  lymphatics  of  these  epi-  and  perineural  sheaths  and  may 
thus  travel  to  parts  quite  remote  from  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  subarachnoid  space  within  the  cranium  is  of  limited 
breadth,  but  within  the  spinal  canal  it  is  much  broader  and  con- 
tains not  only  the  larger  blood  vessels  which  are  loosely  attached  to 
the  surface  of  the  pia,  but  also  the  many  spinal  nerve  roots  pass 
downward  through  this  space  toward  their  foramina  of  exit. 

The  subarachnoid  space  is  lined  by  a  thin  endothelial  layer, 
its  outer  wall  being  formed  by  the  arachnoid,  its  inner  by  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pia  mater ;  its  cavity  is  filled  with  cerebro-spinal- 
fluid,  which  closely  resembles,  yet  differs  somewhat  in  chemical 
composition  from  the  lymph.  This  space  is  in  communication 
through  the  foramen  of  Majendie  with  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord  uiftl  the  ventricular  cavities  of  the  brain.  It  is  also 
thought  to  communicate  with  the  cerebral  ventricles  at  several 
other  points. 

The  spinal  portion  of  the  subarachnoid  space  is  crossed  by  a 
posterior  median  septum,  the  septum  postieuin.  laterally  by  the 
ligamentum  dentatum,  and  by  several  irregular  but  incomplete 
septa  which,  like  the  ligamentum  posticum,  connect  the  pia  mater 
with  the  arachnoid. 

The  ligamentum  dentatum  is  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  con- 
taining few  elastic  fibres,  which,  beginning  at  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  pia  as  a  complete  septum,  passes,  by  about  twenty-eight  serra- 
tions, across  the  subaraclnioid  space,  and  pushing  the  arachnoid 
before  it,  is  attiiched  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  The 
serrations  of  the  dentate  ligament  do  not  j)enetrate  the  subdural 
space,  for  around  the  j)oint  of  their  attachment  the  surface  of  the 
arachnoid  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  Eacli  serration  is 
invested  by  an  endothelial  coat  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the 
subarachnoid  space. 

Blood  Supply. — The  blood  supply  of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  derived  from  vessels  wliich  lie  within  the  folds  of  tlie  pia  mater. 
The  larger  arteries  form  an  anterior  lon<!:itudinal  group  represented 
in  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  spinal  artery  and  its  branches, 
and  in  the  brain  by  the  vessels  of  the  circle  of  Willis  and  their  im- 
mediate bninches. 
37 
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Two  sets  of  vessels  may  be  said  to  be  distributed  from  these 
sources — one  of  which  is  distributed  through  the  pia  mater  to  the 
adjacent  white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  to  the  grey  pallium 
of  the  brain ;  the  other  penetrates  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
anterior  median  fissure  to  be  distributed  to  the  central  grey  matter, 
and  in  the  brain  is  represented  by  the  branches  of  the  middle  cere- 
bral arteries  which  penetrate  directly  to  the  ganglionic  grey  matter 
in  thfi  interior  of  the  cerebrum. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  vessels  of  the  former  set  are  mostly  distrib- 
uted to  the  white  cortex,  the  larger  branches,  however,  penetrate 
the  white  matter  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  capillary  network 
of  the  grey  medulla.  In  the  brain  their  distribution  is  similar,  the 
smaller  pial  vessels,  the  cortical  arteries,  being  distributed  to  the 
cortex,  wliich  in  this  case  is  formed  by  the  grey  matter ;  the  larger, 
the  medullary  arteries,  penetrating  to  the  white  medulla  in  which 
they  break  up  into  capillary  vessels. 

The  veins  trend  in  the  opposite  direction  and  in  the  pia  mater 
collect  into  large  vessels,  which  in  the  brain  open  ifito  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  which  in  the  spinal  cord  form  the  anterior 
and  posterior  median  veins. 

All  of  the  larger  vessels  receive  thin  fibrous  investments  from 
the  pia  mater,  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  are  surrounded  by 
neuroglia. 

There  are  frequent  anastomoses  between  the  larger  veins  ;  the 
arteries,  however,  are  all  terminal  arteries  according  to  Cohnheim's 
classification,  each  artery  possessing  no  anastomosis  with  the  capil- 
lary areas  of  other  vessels. 

Tlie  more  important  facts  concerning  the  ultimate  distribution 
of  the  arterial  branches  are  purely  macroscopical,  and  for  them  the 
reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on  the  general  anatomy  of  the  nerv- 
ous system. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  EYE 


The  eye  may  be  said  to  eoneist  of  the  vimial  organ,  or  globe, 
together  with  ita  appendages — the  eyelids,  coujuiictiva,  and  lachry- 
mal appuriitus— whoge  function  is  chiefly  protective. 

The  globe  of  the  eye,  or  eye  proper,  is  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit,  its  posterior  two-thirjs  being  embedded  in  a 
moA^  of  intraorbital  fat  whose  inner  s^nrface  is  covered  by  a  thin 
fibrous  incmbmne  or  fascia  which  is  clothed  w*ith  endotheliiinK 
The  endothelinni  Is  reflected  from  this  fascia  to  the  gurface  of 
the  ocnlar  gh^be,  iilong  a  line  just  posterior  to  the  bonier  of  tlie 
conjunctiva,  whence  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  far 
posteriorly  as  the  optic  nerve,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  again  be- 
comes continnous  with  the  endothelium  of  the  fascia.  Thus  a 
serous  sac  or  lymphatic  space  is  formed  by  the  imriotnl  layer  of  tins 
Sfie,  which  lines  the  orbital  cjivity,  in  conjunction  with  the  viscend 
layer  which  covers  the  posterior  two- thirds  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ; 
this  sac  is  tiie  rajh'ftth  of  Tenon, 

The  anterior  third  of  tlie  globe  is  covered  by  the  palpebral  por- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  which  also  clothes  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  and  at  tlie  fornix  conjunct! vie  is  reflected  opon  the  eye- 
ball a  little  in  front  of  its  equator,  wiience  it  is  continued  forward, 
as  the  ocular  or  scleral  conjunctiva,  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the 
eye  ;  here  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  anterior  corneal  epi- 
thelium* 

The  globe  of  the  eye  or  fijehall  is  a  spheroidal  body  whose  surface 
consists  of  ihree  mais^  nn  outer,  middle,  and  inner,  and  whose  con- 
tents are  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors  and  the  crystitllinc  lena. 

The  eyeball  is  not  a  true  si>here,  but  may  be  said  to  comprise 
segments  of  two  spheres,  the  smaller  of  wliich  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  larger.  The  anterior  or  smaller  segment 
consists  chiefly  of  transparent  tissues  which  permit  the  entrance  of 
light     Its  border  nearly  corresponds  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
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vitreous  humor,  and  reaches  the  fovea  centralis  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  a  thickened  portion  of  the  retina,  the  macula  lutea. 

Toward  the  inner  side,  at  a  distance  of  3.5  mm.,  and  about 
1  mm.  below  the  center  of  the  foVea  centralis,  is  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve.  This  nerve  pierces  the  coats  of  the  eye,  its -fibres 
spreading  out  in  a  radial  manner,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina. 

The  extremities  of  the  visual  axis  mark  the  two  poles  of  the 
ocular  globe ;  the  anterior  extremity,  lying  in  the  center  of  the 
cornea,  is  in  the  anterior  or  smaller  spheroidal  segment,  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  in  the  fovea  centralis,  lies  in  the  posterior  seg- 
ment of  the  eye. 

THE   EXTERNAL  COAT 

The  outer  tunic  of  the  eyeball  includes  the  cornea,  the  sclera, 
and  the  sclero-corneal  junction. 

THE  COBVEA. — The  cornea  is  a  concavo-convex,  transparent, 
colorless  disk  of  approximately  equal  thickness  throughout  all  its 
portions.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  its  horizontal  exceeding 
its  vertical  diameter  by  only  0.5  mm. ;  its  external  surface  is  con- 
vex, its  internal  surface  concave.  The  cornea  forms  the  anterior 
one-fourth  of  the  tunica  externa,  and  represents  a  spheroidal  seg- 
ment whose  radius  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  sclera  much  after  the  manner  in  which  a  watch-glass  is  set  in 
its  rim  ;  hence  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea  possesses  a  slightly 
greater  diameter  than  the  outer. 

The  cornea  may  be  said  to  consist  of  Jive  layers:  1,  the  anterior 
epithelium;  2,  the  anterior  homogeneous  membrane;  3,  the  cor- 
neal substance ;  4,  the  posterior  homogeneous  membrane ;  5,  the 
posterior  epithelium. 

The  anterior  epithelium  (corneal  epithelium,  corneal  conjunc- 
tiva) at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  is  continuous  with  the  scleral 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  consists  of  a  relatively  thin  layer — 
six  to  eight  cells  deep — of  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  the  deep- 
est cells  of  which  are  elongated  or  columnar,  the  middle  cells  poly- 
hedral, and  the  superficial  cells  somewhat  flattened.  The  cells  at 
all  levels  are  nueleateil  and,  like  the  other  corneal  tissues,  perfectly 
transparent.  The  columnar  cells  are  often  slender  and  much  elon- 
gated, their  pointed  apices  extending  well  toward  the  surface  of  the 
epithelial  layer. 


Fig,  -lis. — From  a  >iKnininN\L  aECTioN  or  the  hluan  coitNiiA, 
a,  anterior  eomcal  epitbelium ;  h,  unterior  liomopeoeous  inembmne  •  c,  Huhitantift 
propnn  ;  d,  pot*torior  honio^neous  membrane ;  «,  poeteiior  eorneal  opitlieUum.    Uoruntoiii 
atid  eoeiii.    Fhuto.     x  180, 

cellular  Ij^mphatic  epacea  and  intercellular  bridges.  Between  the 
cells  are  the  terminal  ramificationfi  of  nerve  fibrils  from  the  plexus 
in  the  eornenl  suh^tant^e. 

f  h©  anterior  homog:eneous  membrane  {anierwr  basal  tmrnbrane, 
elastic  membrane  of  BowTuan)  was  formerly  thought  to  consist  of 
elastic  tissiio,  but  this  supposition  is  disp roved  by  its  ready  solubil- 
ity on  boiling  (Hts),  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it  rloes  not  react 
typically  to  the  specific  stains  for  this  tissue.  Bowman's  mem* 
brane  is  apparently  a  homogeneous  or  structureless  coat  except  that 
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it  is  Blightly  fibrillar  at  its  extreme  margin  where  it  becotnee  oon* 
tinuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclera.  It  resembles  elastic 
tissue  in  that  it  is  highly  refractive  and  possesses  a  shiuing  glassy 
appearanee.     It  does  not  stain  readily  with  the  ordinary  dyes. 

The  corneal  snbstaiice  {sub.siaHtia  propria)  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cornea.  It  consists  of  a  huiielhited  connective  tissue, 
which  forms  about  sixty  fibrous  layers,  parallel  to  the  coroeal  sur- 
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t'dce.  The  fibrous  bimdles  of  these  lamellae,  being  arranged  in 
iiieridioiial  curves  parallel  to  the  surface,  appear  to  cross  one  an- 
other at  right  angles  in  the  central  portion  of  the  circular  cornea. 

Other  fibres,  arcuate  fibres, 
pass  from  one  layer  to  an- 
other; so  firmly  unithig  them 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tea.se 
the  cornea  into  its  cx)mponent 
lamellfe. 

The  intervals  between  the 
fibrous  layers  are  occupied 
by  iutcrlameUar,  cement,  ur 
ground  sobstatice,  in  whicli 
lymphatic  channels  and  large 
tiuttened  cells,  the  corneal 
corpuscles,  can  be  demon- 
stnited.  Tlie  corneal  corpus- 
cles are  branched  lamellar 
connef^tive  tissue  cells,  which 
occupy  the  large  lymphatic 
spaces  or  lacuuie  of  the  interlamelhir  grouml  substtinco,  and  which 
send  fibre-like  proce.st?os  into  the  iuterlacing  lymphatic  channels- 

The  posterior  homogeneoiis  membrane,  or  membrfiue  of  De.sre- 
met  (posterior  b{tmi  riitinbrane),  U  similar  in  structure  to  the  ante- 
rior. Like  the  latter,  though  formerly  considered  an  elastic  mem- 
brane it  does  not  give  the  specific  reactions  of  elastic  tissue.  It  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  Bowman's  membrane.  At  its  margin  the 
membrane  is  continuous  with  fibrous  bundles  whicli  are  directed 
outward  into  the  ligamentum  pectinatnm*  and,  at  least  in  some 
animals,  through  this  ligament  into  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris. 
The  membrane  of  Descemet  can  be  readily  detached  from  the 
corneal  substance  by  tciLsing. 

The  posterior  epithelial  layer  (corneal  endotheUnm)  consists  of 
clear*  cuboid al  or  fiattened  cells,  placed  edge  to  edge,  and  bonnd 
together  by  intercellular  bridges.  At  the  margin  of  the  corueii  it 
is  refiectcd  over  the  hiteral  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Its  cells  rest  upon  the  posterior  homo- 
geneous membrane. 

All  tlie  tissues  of  the  cornea,  during  life,  are  absolutely  traus- 
pareuL  Tlie  elements  of  which  they  consist  are  of  almost  iden- 
tical refractive  indices,  so  that  in  very  fresh,  or  in  living  tissue,  it  is 
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almost  impossible  for  the  microscope  to  discover  any  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cornea.  After  death  the  cornea  becomes  opaque  and  its 
elements  are  then  easily  distinguished. 

Vascular  and  Nerve  Supply. — The  cornea  itself  is  an  absolutely 
non-vascular  tissue,  having  neither  blood  nor  true  lymphatic  vessels. 
It  is,  however,  well  supplied  with  nerve  fibres,  derived  from  the 
ciliary  nerves,  which  form  an  annular  plexus  in  the  sclera  about 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  from  which  point  bundles  of  naked  axis- 
cylinders  pass  into  the  corneal  substance  to  form  a  basal  plexus 
near  the  anterior  homogeneous  membrane.  From  this  latter 
plexus,  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  corneal  substance  and  to  a 
subepithelial  plexus,  anterior  to  Bowman^s  membrane,  whence  ter- 
minal fibrils  penetrate  the  anterior  epithelium. 

THE  8CI2RA. — The  sclera  (sclerotic  coat)  is  a  firm  opaque  con- 
nective tissue  membrane  which  forms  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  the 
thick,  firm,  substantia  propria,  and  the  very  thin,  delicate,  lamina 
fusca. 

By  reflected  light  the  sclera  of  the  adult  is  of  a  lustrous  white 
color.  In  the  child  it  has  a  faint  bluish  tint,  due  to  the  presence 
of  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  child's  eye  which  shows 
indistinctly  through  the  relatively  clear  superficial  tissues.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva  and  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  *'  white  of  the  eye.'* 

That  portion  of  the  sclera  which  is  posterior  to  the  ocular 
equator  is  covered  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon 
except  at  the  insertions  of  the  straight  and  oblique  muscles.  The 
tendons  of  these  muscles  pierce  the  capsule  and  are  obliquely  in- 
serted into  the  surface  of  the  sclera  in  a  line  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  equator  of  the  eye.  The  tendon  bundles  of  the  muscles 
are  directly  continuous  with  the  fibrous  bundles  which  compose 
the  sclera. 

The  Substantia  Propria. — The  white  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclera 
is  disposed  in  bundles  which  are  arranged  along  meridional  and 
equatorial  lines ;  they  interlace  with  one  another  to  form  a  dense 
network.  A  few  elastic  fibres  are  interspersed  among  the  bundles 
of  this  network. 

The  Lamina  Fusca. — The  inner  surface  of  the  sclera  presents  a 
fine  gauzy  membrane  which  can  be  readily  detached  by  teasing. 
This  is  the  lamina  fnsoa  Hclera*.  It  consists  of  delicate  interlacing 
fibrous  bundles  and  numerous  pigmented  connective  tissue  cells. 


THE  EYE 


The  lamina  fusca  near  the  posterior  pole  ia  firmly  adherent  to  the 

scleral  substance. 

At  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  the  sclera  is  pierced  by  the 
optic  nerve,  wliose  nninerons  bu wiles  penetrate  the  coats  of  the 
eyeball  and  give  to  this  portion  of  the  sclera  a  cribrous  appearance. 
This  area  of  the  sclerotic  coat  is  known  as  the  lamina  crihrnsa  scle- 
rw.  It  is  a  circular  zone  whose  border  is  outlined  by  the  entrance 
of  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries  and  the  ciliary  nerves.  This  is  the 
thickest  portion  of  the  sclera,  the  coat  becoming  progressively  thiti- 
ner  toward  the  eqnator  of  the  ej'e  ;  near  its  anterior  margin  it  is 
again  thickened  by  the  tendinous  insertions  of  the  extrinsic  muscles. 

The  sclera  is  chiefly  supplied  by  branches  from  the  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  whicli  form  a  wide- meshed  plexus  in  its  substance, 
its  vessels  anastomosing  freely  with  those  of  the  choroid  coat* 

The  iclero-eoTiieftl  junction  (Fig.  422)  is  a  narrow  circular  zone 
at  the  nuirgin  of  the  cornea*  wliere  it  is  inserted  into  the  sclera. 
Across  this  narrow  Kone  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the  opaque  sclera 
are  continued  directly  into  the  similar,  thongh  perfectly  trans- 
parent, bundles  of  the  corneal  substjince. 

The  anterior  or  outer  surface  of  this  zone  is  covered  by  the 
ocular  portion  of  the  conjunctiva.  Its  epithelium  is  of  the  strati- 
fied squamous  variety  and  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  epi- 
thelium of  the  cornea. 

From  the  inner  surface  of  this  junctional  zone  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  muscle  fibres  composing  the  ciliary  muscle  take 
their  origin.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  intermingle  with  the  mar- 
ginal fibres  of  the  posterior  homogeneous  layer  of  the  cornea  to 
form  the  Ugamenlum  peciinaium,  which  connects  the  sclero-cornenl 
junction  with  the  base  of  the  iris. 

Toward  the  inner  side  of  the  scleral  margin  and  near  the  border 
of  the  cornea  is  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  The  nature  and  function 
of  this  canal  are  somewhat  uncertiiin*  It  frequently  contains  blood 
cells,  but  tdso  appears  to  be  in  direct  eomnuniicution  with  the  nu- 
merous lymphatic  spaces  of  Foniana^  which  lie  in  the  lateral  w^all  of 
the  anterior  chamber  and  between  the  fibre  bundles  of  the  ligamen- 
turn  peetiTuvtum.  The  spaces  of  Fontjina  are  true  lymphatic  spaces 
and  are  in  communication  with  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Blood  Supply, ^ — The  eclero-corneal  jnnction  is  abundantly  sap- 
plied  witli  blood  from  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  which,  with  the 
posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  form  loops  at  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea and  anastamose  freely  with  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  body. 
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THE  MIDDLE   COAT 

The  middle  tunic  (uvea,  uveal  tract)  includes  the  choroid  coat, 
ciliary  body,  and  iris,  together  with  an  opening  at  the  anterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  the  pupil. 

The  iris  divides  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye 
into  an  anterior  chamber,  included  between  it  and  the  posterior 
or  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  a  posterior  chamber,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  iris  in  front  and  the  crystalline  lens  and  its  suspen- 
sory ligament  behind.  The  free  or  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is 
in  light  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The  poste- 
rior chamber  is  therefore  an  annular  compartment. 

THE  CHOBOID  COAT.— The  choroid  coat  {tunica  choroidea) 
consists  of  three  layers:  1,  the  lamina  suprachoroidea ;  2,  the  lam- 
ina vascularis ;  3,  the  lamina  capillaris. 

The  lamina  suprachoroidea  (suprachoroid  layer)  is  a  very  delicate 
membrane  which  contains  many  pigmented  cells  and  is  similar  in 
structure  to  the  lamina  fusca  of  the  sclera. 

The  flattened  pigment  cells  are  brownish-black  in  color  from 
the  many  coarse  granules  which  they  contain,  and  are  irregularly 


^^^^^i^^^^^^:xi: 


Fi«.  421. — From  a  iikridional  »E(TIon  of  tiik  choroid  coat. 
a,  membrane  of  Bruch  ;  6,  the  inner  mandn  of  tlio  vascular  layer.    Between  a  and  h 
w  the  capillary  layer  or  chorio-capillaris  ;  c,  venule  containing  hliKxl  corpuncle*  ;  d,flbroua 
layer  of  tlie  clion)id  or  lamina  nuprachoroidea.     Highly  main»ifted.    (After  Cadiat.) 

dispoPOil,  either  separately  or  in  groups.  Lymphatic  spaces  occur 
between  this  layer  and  the  sclera  and  communicate  with  the  cap- 
sule of  Tencm. 

The  fibres  of  this  layer  are  not  only  distributed  in  its  own  plane 
but  pass  obliquely  to  the  lamina  fusca,  thus  loosely  attaching  the 
suprachoroid  layer  to  the  sclem.  Similar,  obliquely  disposed  fibres 
pass  to  the  deejKjr  portions  of  the  choroid,  with  the  fibres  of  which 
they  blend. 


y:x  THE  EY£ 

i*  vv  ftr  •'^'t  •.;..*.£*'♦:  vf  :j:^  *.:.-'*>»:  liT*rr^  :f  -.li*  '..ijicqiC-     Is  suj  W 

^^,  te  V/  ;r^i«r  tf.':  iavfrr  t;^^  ai':.»«irjiiiC»fr  c'  ill  klsiosu  £icmli±u>«bs 

lift  w'y  r  it ,     Th !  <s  :.  «r*. »'  'y  rk  ;  •  •  xrt:^:  In  1 1  y  o  *r:-  we  T.  *air  lire  ixikri^iilft  Is  lem  as 

ijjjij  \iOtuo'^*-:.*^fU*  tu*rtu'fr4xj,^.  t:.e  lam  inn  l^a^jJi*  or  mtmifrwme  ff 

Th^r  iMj^rr  ^'ifiiifM  of  Ui*:  Ihtsilua  r/A-alis  is  in -ejected  by  ibe  bssee  of 
th<;  a^Jja/Mrfit  \i\y:uk*'U\  *:'r]U  of  IJje  r<*.;:,a.  Aijteri<»r]j  the  Te3aie>l«  of 
Uh;  ';horj'/-':a[/ilIari*;,  lik'?  ih'/*'.-  of  thfr  vaj;<rular  layer,  become  con- 
iiuuhu^.  with  th<'  v^riff^rl*?  of  th*r  '.iliarv  If^^jv  and  iri^. 

THE  CILIASY  BODY.— Tij^- 'iiiarv  U^iy  (r/>r^M^ri7iVf rr)  rep- 
HfMrrit**  ih':  tfji^rk'rn<i'l  i±uU;noT  \f<fTA^T  of  the  choroid  coal-  It  is, 
iUt',n:fon',  of  afiijular  ^liaj^  and  'yoiij»i«-?  a  zone  whose  posterior 
\pffnUir  hU'ii*\^.  with  th<r  choroid  at  a  poiijt  ofifK^site  the  on  semtji 
of  t.li<r  n-tifia.  a/jd  w}jo-<'  ant^-rior  niargiij  i--  continue*!  into  the  iris 
ofifio-iti:  th'?  rc]<rro-corfi*-al  j'Mjrtion.  It  may  l>e  said  to  consist  of 
i\in'('  ^tru'tiip-^  arrarc'^-d  in  lay^-r-  of  varyinjr  thickness:  !•  the 
cih'nrff  untfrh' ;  :i,  t}i<:  fihi'inift  hnjtr  with  it-  rUinrtj  prftce^es ;  and 
«5,  that  i^ortjon  of  th<'  |»j;rfii<'i.t«'d  <;|»ith'rlinni  of  the  retina  which 
cofirtitiit*'-  till*  jftir^  rlliarif  rtiiiKP  or  rilinry  f jiifhfliumj  and  corere 
t^Hj  iijfi<-r  -iirfa'<-  of  th^r  rili;iry  hody.  The  -iisficniiory  ligament  of 
th<; ''ry.-t;illiM<'  ]r-n-:  i- at.ta^h',*d  to  the  inner  .surface  of  the  retinal 
ifpith<-liinn. 

The  ciliary  maicle  ron-i-t-  of  ;in  annuhir  mass  of  non-striated 
fihn-n  vvhir-h  ari-<-  from  the  inn«r  siirfa^-c  of  the  .sclera  near  the 
KchTo-rr)rncal  junction,  afid  an*  inserted  into  thr  entire  breadth  of 
the  (ihroii-  nui.-«  of  th<-  <iliary  hody  as  far  ha<k  a.s  the  anterior 
nuirj^in  of  the  rhorr»id.  TIk-  ruu-ch-  fihn-s  are  divisihle  into  three 
wtrt,  aceordin^'  to  the  din-rtion  r,f  their  huig  axis;  these  are  the 
vteridional,  the  rmUal,  and  the  rirndar. 
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T]i€  meridional  fibres  form  the  outer  auci  greater  portion  of  the 
muscb.  They  begin  just  posterior  to  the  corneal  nmrgiii,  taking 
their  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera,  and  radiate  bttck- 
ward  in  a  meridional  direction  for  a  Viiriable  distance,  to  be  finally 
inserted  into  the  tibroufi  bundles  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  ciliaiy 
body,  the  longest  fibre  bands  passing  as  fur  back  as  the  chorio- 
ciliary  junction,  where  they  are  atbicfied  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  choroid. 

The  radial  fibres  simulate  the  meridional  fibres  in  that  they 
radiate  from  the  corneal  margin*  They  pursue,  however,  a  shorter 
course.  From  their  origin  they  pass  backward  with  a  sliarp  inward 
curve  to  assume  a  direction  which  upin'oaches  that  of  the  radii  of 
the  ocular  globe  (lience  their  name) ;  they  arc  inserted  into  the 
anterior  half  of  the  fibrous  hiyer  of  the  ciliary  body.  Their  radial 
disposition  becomes  progressively  more  apparent  toward  the  axial 
nnugin  of  the  ciliary  body.  These  fibres  are  far  less  numerous 
than  the  meridional. 

The  circular  Jibres  comprise  numerous  small  non-etriated  muscle 
bundles  which  are  interspersed  among  the  bundles  of  radial  fibres. 
They  are  disposed  in  a  circular  direction  about  the  axial  margin  of 
the  ciliary  body  on  it'*  outer  surface,  and  hence  are  in  relation  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sclero-corncul  junction  and  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  base  of  the  iris.  The  circular  muscle  fibres  are  also  inter- 
spersed among  the  fibres  of  the  ligameutum  pectinatum,  which  pass 
in  a  radial  manner  from  the  margin  of  the  t>osterior  homogeneous 
membrane  of  the  cornea  to  the  buse  of  the  iris  and  anterior  nuirgin 
of  the  ciliary  body.  The  cirenlar  fibres  are  said  to  be  delieient  or 
even  absent  in  myojiic  eyes,  but  are  exagge)*ated  in  hypermetropic 
eyes  {Iwauoff;*  Fnehsf). 

The  disposition  of  the  ciliary  muscle  fibres  is  sucli  that  during 
contraction  tlie  fibrous  ciliary  body  and  the  base  of  the  iris  ai'e 
drawn  forward,  tlie  choroid  is  made  tense,  and  the  guspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  lens  is  relaxed.  The  lens  then  becomes  more  nearly 
spherical  because  of  its  own  elasticity. 

The  fibrouB  layer  of  the  ciliary  body  consists  of  connective 
tissue,  and  e<jnnects  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  choroid  to  the  simi- 
lar tissue  of  the  iris.  It  is  formed  by  a  reticulum  of  fine  fibres  in 
the  meshes  of  which  are  numerous  lamellar  and  a  few  pigmented 
cells.  Buried  within  the  outer  portion  of  this  fibrous  nni88  and 
intermingling  witli  its  fibres  are  the  fibre  bundles  of  the  ciliary 


•  Strieker's  IIandlK>ok,  vuL  lii. 
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muscle.  111  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  fibrous  layer  a  vascular  plexus 
is  continued  from  the  vaseular  and  capillary  layers  of  the  elioroitl  ; 
braucheaof  the  ciliary  arteries  turn  forward  between  the  bundles  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  to  communicate  with  this  plexus. 

Appended  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  iibrous  layer  are  numer* 
ous  meridionally  disposed  folds  of  connective  tissue  which  radiate 
from  the  base  or  outer  margin  of  the  iris  to  the  margin  of  the  cho- 
r  oi  d  op  p  0  s  J  te  t  li  e  o  r  a  se  r  ra  t  a.  T  h  ese  a  re  the  ciiid  ry  p  rocmsm,  T  heir 
inner  or  free  surface  is  covered  by  tlie  pigmented  retinal  ejvit he- 
lium, and  within  these  processes  are  contained  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pigmented  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  ciliary  body.  Each 
fold  is  much  deeper  toward  its  axial  margin  and  becomes  progress- 
ivtdy  diminished  in  height  toward  tlie  choroid. 

The  pigmented  epitlielial  layer  is  here  and  there  in  vagina  ted 
into  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  ciliary  jirocesses  to  form  ampullate 
recesses  {the  ciliary  yhuuh),  which  somewhat  resemble  true  secret- 
ing glands.  These  so-callcnl  glands  have  been  supposed  to  be  con* 
cerncd  in  the  secretion  of  the  ucpieoiis  hnmor.  Tliev  are  probably 
not  true  set^reting  glands,  but  represent  mere  invaginations  of  the 
epithelium. 

The  ciliary  epithelium  {par»  viliaris  reiitiw,  pit^itienf  Jftifer  of 
I  he  ciliary  btniy)  consists  of  a  double  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  con- 
tinuous posteriorly  with  the  retina,  and  in  front  with  the  pai*s  iridis 
retinae*  Hie  superficial  (innermost)  cells  present  a  clear  or  slightly 
granular  cytoplasm  willi  a  centrally  situated  nucleus.  Tlieir  cyto- 
plasm is  but  slightly  pigmented,  and  ofttimes  is  indistinctly  rwlded 
or  fibrillated.  In  shape,  these  cells  are  of  the  low  columnar  type, 
but  they  become  jxrogressively  flattened  toward  the  iris,  wliere  they 
are  continuous  with  the  pars  iridis  retinte. 

The  cells  of  the  deeper  (outer  or  anterior)  layer  vary  in  height 
from  a  low  columnar  at  the  ora  serrata  to  a  somewhat  flattened  cell 
near  the  iridal  margin.  This  cell  layer  is  deeply  pigmented,  the 
entire  cytoplasm  being  tilled  with  the  dark  brown  pigment  granules. 
The  nucleus,  however,  as  in  the  pigmented  cells  of  the  choroid,  con- 
tAiins  no  pigment,  and  therefore,  in  unstained  preparaiioiis,  appears 
under  the  microscope  as  a  clear  opening  in  tlie  dark  background 
of  pigmeTitc^l  cytophism. 

TH2  IRIS  (Figs*  417  and  42t2).-^The  iris  forms  an  annnlar 
curtiun  whicli  proJec:t8  irorn  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ciliary  body 
toward  the  axis  of  the  eye.  It  presents  a  central  circular  opening, 
the  pupil,  which  lies  in  the  visual  axis. 


THE  EYE 

The  iria  is  suspended  in  the  aqi^eoiis  hiinior,  its  pupillary  margin 
resting  gently  upon  the  anterior  surfuce  of  the  lens,  its  base  or  cil- 
iary margin  IxMiig  separated  from  the  lens  by  an  inttTval,  the  i>os- 
terior  chamber,  which  is  also  filled  by  tlie  acj neons  luinior* 

The  iris  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  layers :  1,  the  external 
epitlierHuii  :  2,  the  fihrotis  struma;  3,  the  intenial  e[>itbeliuin. 

The  external  epithelium  (viuMheUtafi  nj' the  iris)  is  continuous 
at  the  margin  of  the  anterior  chamber  with  tlie  |>os terior  epithelial 
layer  of  the  corneal  which  appe^irs  to  be  reflected  upon  the  uti terior 
snrface  of  the  iris.  At  the  pu]>iihiry  border  it  is  also  continuous 
with  the  internal  epithelium  of  the  iris  (pars  iridis  retina?).  The 
cells  of  the  anterior  or  external  epithelium  are  ^ery  mneh  flattened 
and  almost  enduthelioid  in  apj»ea ranee  ;  at  occasional  intervals  the 
epithelium  is  incomplete.  These  intervals  occur  eitlier  near  the 
pupillary  or  the  ciliary  nuirgin,  and  correspond  to  recesses  which 
open  directly  into  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  iris  and  become  con- 
tinuous with  lU  lympbatie  interstices. 

To  the  miked  eye  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  presents  an 
uneven  appearance,  which  is  apfiarentl}^  due  to  the  presence  of 
slight  meridioiuil  riilges,  with  shallow  intervals,  which  extend  from 
the  pnpillary  nmr^^in  of  the  iris  to  its  outer  border. 

The  fibroas  Btroma  of  the  iris  (parv  vhorcndaUs  iridts^  pars 
nrealis  iritiis)  con.sists  of  a  loose  spongy  connective  tissue  of  an 
almost  embryonal  type.  Its  fibres  are  scanty  and  are  gathered  into 
small  bundles,  which  interlace  somewhat,  but  which  nre  for  the 
most  part  disposed  in  a  meridional  direction.  This  disposition  is 
especially  noticeable  near  the  ciliary  unirgio. 

The  fibrous  stroma  is  very  rich  in  connective  tissue  cells,  which 
are  mostly  stellate  and  branch  and  interlace  freely.  They  contain 
more  or  less  brownish  pigment,  which  is  most  abundant  near  the 
posterior  (inner)  snrface.  The  color  of  the  iris,  when  viewed  with 
the  naked  eye,  is  dependejit  upon  the  depth  of  pigmentation  in 
t!iese  connective  tissue  cells,  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  thv  internal 
epithelial  layer.  In  dark  blue  and  black  eyes  the  stroma  pigment 
is  scanty,  and  the  very  dark  epithelial  i»jgnient  shows  through  tlie 
more  anterior  layers  of  the  iris.  In  the  brown  eye  the  stroma  pig- 
ment is  dense  and  opaque.  A  grey  color  is  produced  by  a  scanty 
stroma  pigment  cloiuled  by  a  rather  dense  fibrmis  stroma. 

Embedded  in  the  fibrous  stroma,  near  its  pupillary  margin,  is  a 
small  bundle  of  non -striated  nmstle  (il>res,  which  are  circularly  dis- 
posed, to  form  the  so-called  it/fhineier  mitsch  of  the  iris.     Its  fibres 
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are  distribated  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  sarface  of  the  iris^  and 
within  the  inner  (posterior)  part  of  its  fibrous  stroma.  They  are 
most  abundant  near  the  pupillary  margin,  and  become  progressively 
thinner  toward  the  base  of  the  iris.  Internally  to  the  sphincter 
muscle,  and  in  contact  with  the  basement  membrane  of  the  internal 
epithelium,  is  an  incomplete  layer,  more  distinct  toward  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  iris,  which  contains  radially  disposed  smooth  muscle 
fibres,  the  dilator  muscle  of  the  iris. 

The  stroma  of  the  iris  is  exceedingly  vascular,  the  arteries  and 
veins  being  meridionally  disposed,  the  capillaries  forming  an  irregu- 
lar plexus.  Near  the  pupillary  margin  the  vessels  form  a  rich 
capillary  anastomosis,  the  circulus  minor.  The  entering  arteries 
likewise  form  a  circulus  major  by  anastomoses  at  the  ciliary  margin 
of  the  iris. 

The  internal  epithelium  {posterior  epithelium,  pigment  epithe- 
lium of  the  iris,  pars  iridis  retince)  resembles  that  of  the  ciliary 
body  or  pars  ciliaris  retinae,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  The 
innermost  (superficial)  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  in  the  iridal  epithe- 
lium, is  deeply  pigmented  and  somewhat  flatter  than  in  the  ciliary 
body.  The  pigmentation  is  so  deep  that  in  the  adult  iris  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  epithelial  layers.  These 
can,  however,  be  readily  seen  in  the  fetal  eye,  and  even  in  that  of 
the  child.  In  albinos  the  pigment  of  the  epithelium,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  stroma,  is  very  scanty,  or  may  even  be  entirely  absent. 

THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pos- 
terior (internal)  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  behind  by  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  anterior  (external)  aspect  of 
the  iris  ;  it  contains  the  aqueous  humor.  Its  anterior  boundary  is 
convex,  its  posterior  concave,  and  its  circular  margin  is  limited  by 
an  area  which  is  known  as  the  irido-corneal  angle. 

At  this  angle  the  epithelium  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  epithelial  layer  is  incomplete,  since  it  presents  nu- 
merous openings  which  communicate  with  the  lymphatic  spaces 
between  the  flbres  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  ciliary  mus- 
cle.    These  lymphatic  recesses  are  the  spaces  of  Fontana. 

The  ligamentum  pectinatum  consists  of  fibres  which  arise  from 
the  margin  of  Descemet's  membrane,  and  pass  backward  and  in- 
ward, in  a  radial  direction,  to  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body.  Viewed  from  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  chamber  the 
fibres  of  this  ligament,  with  the  intervening  spaces  of  Fontana, 
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present  a  toothed  appearance  ;  the  ligament  derives  its  name  from 
this  peculiarity. 

THE  POSTERIOR  CHAMBER  is  an  annular  cavity,  somewhat 
triangular  or  trapezoidal  in  transection,  whose  lumen,  like  that  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  is  occupied  by  aqueous  humor,  suspended  in 
which  are  the  fibres  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

It  is  limited  anteriorly  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  iris,  and 

antero-extenially   by  the  ciliary   processes.      Its   postero-intemal 

boundary  is  formed  by  the  marginal  portion  of  the  lens,  together 

•  with  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  incloses 

the  vitreous  humor. 

THE   INTERNAL  COAT 

The  internal  coat  of  the  eyeball  is  divisible  into  three  portions : 
1,  the  pars  optica  retinae  or  retina  proper ;  2,  the  pars  ciliaris  reti- 
nae, and  3,  the  pars  iridis  retinae. 

The  last  two  portions,  though  morphologically  continuous  with 
the  pars  optica  retinae,  differ  therefrom  in  their  physiological  func- 
tion ;  they  respectively  form  the  innermost  layer  of  the  ciliary 
body  and  iris.     As  such  they  have  already  been  described. 

The  Retina. — The  retina  (;;ar*'  optica  retinm)  may  be  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  radial  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  enters  the  eye  at  the  inner  side  of  its  posterior  pole,  piercing 
the  sclera  and  choroid  and  spreading  out  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  eyeball. 

These  nerve  fibres  arise  from  groups  of  nerve  cells  which  are 
disposed  in  layers  to  form  the  optic  and  retinal  ganglia  (ganglion 
nervi  optiri  and  ganfjlion  retimt^).  The  association  of  nerve  cells 
and  fibres  with  their  supporting  tissues  forms  the  inner,  cerebral, 
or  neural  jportion  of  the  retina.  The  dendritic  arborizations  of 
many  of  these  nerve  cells  lie  within  the  outer  half,  or  nettro-ejnthe* 
Hal  portion  of  the  retina. 

The  retina  may  be  said  to  extend  forward  from  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve  as  far  as  tlie  posterior  margin  of  the  ciliary  body, 
where  it  apparently  ends  abruptly  witli  an  indented  border,  the  ora 
serrata.  From  this  border  the  retina  is  continued  farther  forward, 
but  only  as  tlie  dark  pi<;mented  hiyors  of  the  ciliary  processes  and 
iris.  In  the  usual  preparations  these  layers  contrast  intensely  with 
the  opaque  white  color  of  the  true  retina.  Like  all  the  other  tissues 
which  are  placed  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  during 
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life,  with  the  exception  of  its  pigment  layer,  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, but  becomes  opaque  immediately  after  death  or  local  injury. 
The  retina  presents  on  its  inner  surface  a  slightly  elevated  yel- 
low spot,  the  macula  lutea  {limbus.  lutea),  which  lies  exactly  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  visual  axis.  The  fovea  centralis  is  the  slight 
depression  in  the  center  of  the  macula  lutea,  and  is  the  result  of  an 
apparent  thinning  of  the  retinal  layers  at  this  point. 

The  papilla  optica,  or  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  also  forming 
a  slight  elevation  with  a  central  depression,  is  placed  0.5  to  1  mm. 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  macula  lutea,  and  at  a  slightly  lower  hori- 
zontal plane. 

Development — A  word  as  to  the  development  of  the  organ  will 
make  clearer  the  description  of  the  several  layers  of  the  retina.    The 

retina  is  developed  as 
an  evagination  of  the 
first  cerebral  vesicle, 
and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  de- 
tached   lobe    of    the 


FlO.   423. — ThK    DIVKLOPINO   KTE    IN   TnANHKCTlON  ; 
mAORAMMATIC. 

As  early  ;  B,  later  »tu>re.  R>  E,  eetixlerm ;  L,  leiw ; 
Jf,  M,  iiivKol>luht ;  a,  optio  vesicle,  pn)ti'U(liii^  troin,  6, 
tlie  first  oerebnil  venicle ;  f,  u  tliioki'iiin^  of  the  eoto- 
ilenii,  anln^fe  of  the  leim ;  o,  conbtricteii  pedicle  of  the 
optio  t'up ;  p,  outer  cont  of  the  optic  ve«icle,  anlufre  of 
the  retiiiul  epithelium;  r,  inner  wull  of  the  vehicle,  an- 
laire  of  the  neural  portion  of  the  retina.     (AtU-r  FucIih.) 


Fig.  424.— Sohimatio  mm- 
conhtrittion  of  the 
devklopinu  eyb. 
a.  Optic  cup ;  «,  flKHuro ; 
ti,   optic    nerve;    L,   de- 
veloping   leua.        (After 
Fuchs.) 


cerebrum  itself.  The  evagination  grows  forward  in  the  embryo, 
and  soon  forms  a  flask-sliaped  process  whose  expanded  extremity 
is  early  infohled  in  a  cui)-like  manner.  The  inferior  surface  of 
ttiis  optic  cup  at  first  presents  a  slit- like  defi  iency,  into  which 
grows  tlie  mesoblastic  tissue  which  ultimately  forms  the  vitreous 
humor  and  conveys  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
indented  extremity  of  tl)e  optic  cup  is  soon  occupied  by  the  de- 
veloping lens,  which  arises,  under  the  influence  of  the  optic  cup 
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itself  (Lewis*),  but  is  formed  from  the  overlying  area  of  the 
ectoderm. 

THE   LAYERS  OF  THE   RETIKA.— Tlie  retina  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  ten  layers,  wliicli  from  without  inw*ard  are  : 

L  The  pigment  epitbelinni* 
2.  The   layer   of    rods  and 
coneg. 

3*  The    external   limiting 
membrane, 

4.  The  outer  nnclear  layer, 

5.  The  fibre  layer  of  Heule, 

6.  The  outer  reticular  layer. 

7.  The  inner  nuclear  htycr. 

8.  The  inner  reticular  layer, 

9.  The  ganglion  cell  layer. 

10.  The  nerve  fibre  layer. 
To  these   eeverul  layers  an 

additional  one,  the  internal 
limiting  membrane,  is  fre- 
quently added.  The  first  five 
of  these  layers  are  contained 
within  the  neiiro  -  eiiithelial 
portion  of  the  retina,  the  last 
five  form  its  cerebnil  or  neural 
portion. 

1,  The  pigment  epithelium  (latter  of  pigment  vdh)  consists  of  a 
single  hiyer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells  whose  bases  rest  upon  and 
are  firmly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
choroid  coat,  and  from  whose  free  borders  ir- 
regular processes  extend  inward  between  the 
elements  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer.  These 
epithelial  cells  have  a  finely  granular  cytoplasm. 
Their  nucleus  is  oval,  somewhat  flattened,  and 
placed  near  the  base  of  the  cell ;  it  is,  however, 
obscured  or  even  entirely  hidden  by  the  mass 
of  dark  pigment  grunulea  by  which  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  cell  is  more  or  less  completely  filled. 

The  disposition  of  the  pigment  w^ithin  the  epithelial  cell  appar- 
ently corresponds  to,  and  is  dependent  upon*  the  efifect  of  light 
upon  the  retina.     In  an  eye  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  at  the 
«  Am,  J.  of  Anat^p  1904 
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Fjo.  424>.— The  iitTiNx  «>k  a  luilLi/a  eye; 

ItEltirUOSAL   BtrTlUN. 

a»  nervo  fibre  layer,  Uie  1>routl  basw  of 
M  filler's  flhre  cells  wliow  dis^dnetly  ;  h^  h\mA 
vewiMjl ;  c>  ! argil  i^DglioLi  cuil  layer  ^  cC,  inner 
retieuttir  laiyer;  f,  xmwt  iiueluiir  Itiyer:  /, 
outer  rwtieulur  luyer,  with  w  proioiiieiit  fibre 
lay«r  of  n^iile;  ^,  outir  tnteltiir  hiycr;  v 
layer  of  pijfmeuted  epitlaUuiu  ;  Jt,  choroid 
coat*    ntiiiatiuiii  and  coT*in,     Hlioto.     k  235- 


FlO,  426.  —  PlOMENT«l> 
EPITHELUTM  or  THE 
RfcTlKA  VIKWED  In 
TRANSEGTIOK. 

X  500*    (After  Fucha,) 
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instant  of  death,  the  pigment  granules  accumulate  in  the  irregular 
processes  of  tlie  cells  whicli  surround  tlie  rods  aud  tones,  tlie  outer 
or  biiaal  portion  of  the  cell  being  rehitively  free  from  pigment.  In 
an  eye  which  is  shaded  from  the  light,  or  in  one  removed  in  com- 
parative dark!ies8,  the  pigment  has  apparently  retracted  until  it 
lies  entirely  within  the  body  of  the  cell.  Even  under  these  condi- 
tions the  extreme  base  of  the  cell  frequently  presents  a  narrow  zone 
which  is  relatively  free  from  pigment.  Similar  changes  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  pigment  undoubtedly  occur  in  tlie  living  eye  under 
the  influence  of  exposure  to  varying  degrees  of  liglit. 

The  function  of  this  pigment  and  of  the  peculiar  changes  in  its 
dit^position  is  still  somewhat  speculative,  but  it  nuiy,  without  doubt, 
bo  Siifely  asserted  tliat  these  phenomena  are  concerned  with  the 
renewal  of  the  visual  purple  of  the  rods  and  cones  after  the  same 
has  been  bleached  by  exposure  to  light.  Possitdy  these  changes 
possess  a  stimulant  action  upon  the  ueuro-epithelial  elements, 

2.  The  rod  and  cone  la^er  {baetllnrtf  layer)  consists  of  a  series 
of  cohimuar  elements  which  are  disposed  in  a  palisade-like  manner, 
and  whoHiO  ruirrow  extremities  are  embedded  in  the  surface  of  tiie 
layer  of  pigment  epitlieliunn  The  rod  and  cone  layer  contains 
elements  of  two  distinct  types,  tl^e  rods  and  the  cones,  which  arB 
nevertheless  very  similar  to  each  otlier  in  their  structure.  Each 
rod  and  each  cone  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  outer  of 
which,  alone,  lies  in  the  bacilhiry  layer;  the  inner  segment  is 
included  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  of  the  retina.  The  outer  seg- 
ment is  cytoplasmic,  and  its  broad  biise  rests  upon  the  external 
limiting  membrane  ;  the  inner  portion  is  narrow,  nucleated  near 
its  center,  and  extends  entirely  through  the  outer  nuclear  layer. 

The  Eods.^ — The  outer,  eytof>hiJ^mic.  or  Imeillary  portion  of  each 
rod  consists  nf  a  somewhat  thickened  ha.se  and  an  outer  filamentous 
extremity.  These  two  portions  are  quite  as  distinct  in  fresh  un- 
stained tissue  as  in  fixed  and  stained  prcpanitions,  the  distiuction 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inner  segment  of  each  rod,  while 
finely  granular  and  easily  stained^  is  also  singly  refnictive  ;  the  outer 
segment,  on  the  other  baud,  not  only  stains  witli  ditlicuUy  but  is 
doubly  refnictive.  The  outer,  there fn re,  under  all  conditions  ap- 
pears bright  and  lustrous  as  compared  with  the  isotropic  inuer 
portion. 

The  outer  segment  cont^iins  the  visual  purple  or  rhothpidn 
wiiich,  during  life,  is  rapidly  bleached  by  exposure  to  light,  and  is 
as  rapidly  renewed  through  the  agency  of  the  pigment  epithelium. 
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Both  segments,  but  especially  the  inner,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions present  slight  longitudinal  striations.  These  striations, 
when  present,  are  most  distinct  in  the  outer  half  of  the  iuner  rod 


Fio.  427. — Isolated  rod  and  cone  cells  of  the  pio. 
a-e,  coneH  ;  /-t,  rods  ;  sa,  outer  portion,  zt,  inner  portion  of  the  cone,  the  latter  oon- 
HiMthiK  of  an  ellipsoid  part,  ze,  and  a  more  or  leas  elongat<;d  neck  part,  m;  aJk,  cone  iiu- 
clcuM  ;  sf,  cone  fibre  ;  «a,  outer,  and  «,  inner  portion  of  the  rod  ;  «fc,  rod  nucleus  ;  «/,  rod 
Sbre.     (After  Kolliker.) 


segment.  The  outer  filamentous  portion  of  each  rod  sometimes 
exhibits  transverse  markings,  possibly  indicating  a  minute  struc- 
ture which  is  comparable  to  a  series  of  superposed  disks. 

The  inner  or  nucleated  portion  of  each  rod,  the  rod  fibre,  is 
found  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  and  is  continued  as  a  fine  filament, 
which,  having  penetrated  the  external  limiting  membrane,  extends 
as  far  as  the  border  line  between  the  outer  nuclear  and  outer  reticu- 
lar layers,  at  w^hich  level  the  rod  fihunont  ends  in  a  knob-like  ex- 
pansion. At  some  point  in  its  course  through  the  nuclear  layer 
the  rod  fibre  presents  a  nucleated  enhirgement,  which,  under  some 
conditions,  shows  one  or  two  alternate  light  and  dark  transverse 
striations.  The  nuclei  of  the  rod  fibres  are  placc(l  at  various  levels 
in  the  nuclear  layer,  and  collectively  occupy  nearly  its  entire  thick- 
ness.    Its  outer  border,  however,  contains  relatively  few  rod  nuclei. 

The  cones  resemble  the  rods  in  structure,  but  their  cytoplasmic 
segment  is  shorter  and  several  times  as  broad.     The  outer  aniso- 
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tropic  portion  is  especially  short,  while  the  isotropic  biisal  portion, 
whose  longitudinal  striations  occupy  a  somewhat  greater  proportion 
of  its  length  than  is  the  case  with  the  rod  segment,  rests  directly 
upon,  and  may  even  project  through  tlie  external  limiting  mem- 
brane. The  inner  or  nucleated  portion,  therefore,  begins  as  a  broad 
nucleated  mass,  equal  in  diameter  and  continuous  with  the  bacil- 
lary  portion  of  the  cone  element,  to  which  it  is  ofttimes  united  by 
a  sliglitly  constricted  neck.  In  this  inner  segment,  just  within 
the  external  limiting  membrane,  is  the  cone  nucleus;  it  differs 
from  the  rod  nucleus  in  that  it  stains  less  deeply,  presents  no  trans- 


Fio.  428.— From  the  iuman  retina. 

i,  outer  mioU^r  layer ;  f,  outer  rutioulnr  layer ;  ,t,  inner  nuclear  layer ;  ^  inner 
reticular  layer;  a,  external  liinitin^r  nieinhnine;  6,  ro«l  nuclei;  r,  cone  nuclei;  d,  cone 
bipoiarh ;  r.  hhI  hiixilars  ;  /,  an  exo<'|)tionally  lonj(  proceiM  of  u  hkI  bipolar.  Methylen 
blue.     Iliirlily  nmirnitleil.    ( .\fter  Do^el.) 


verse  striations,  and  frequently  incloses  a  aistinct  nucleolus.  From 
its  nucleateil  portion  tlie  rone  fibre  is  continued  x\&  a  rather  broad 
cytophiHuiic  fihiment  straiji^ht  inwanl  to  the  bonh'r  of  the  nuclear 
layer,  where  it  terminates  in  an  expanded  portion  or  cone  foot^ 
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epithdrom  are  occupied  by  a  hamogeneous  fluicU  probably  a  some- 
wbat  mod i tied  lymph. 

3.  The  external  limiting  membrane  [mcmhrnna  Umiians  ex- 
terna) consists  of  the  flattened  aud  amalgamated  extrcmiticB  of 


Witt*'  • 


-^ 


Km».  4:J<), — FliuM  A  Alt.RtlH*iNJ^1.  #t«TT](iM   OF    A  CHILD*!  tVH,  *Ha«IWU  Hi*    UAYtM*  »J|r  TMl 
RkTIVA   AT  A    Pf*l>fT   MlUWAlr    HKTWlESf   THK    MACILA    LI  TEA    AND   TM*    OUA   itHJlATA. 

RcfcrcnMvt  lu  In  Fig,  4it9.    nematoUi  And  f^Mtx.    Duao.     k  ^m, 

Muller'j*  fibres,  whirh  form  the  rhicf  supporting  tissue,  the  neu- 
roglia okmcrit.  of  the  retina*  and  wbirh  extend  from  iho  extreme 
inner  Burfacc  ontwani  to  the  external  limiting  ineinbnme.  It  will 
therefore  be  more  convenient  ta  defer  further  liescription  ut  this 
membrane  until  the  remaining  layers  have  been  de«<c!ih<MK  juhI  Mhi 
MuUerian  fibreg  can  Iks  C(»nsider**d  in  their  entirety. 

i.  The  outer  nuclear  layer  {nuffr  ffrnnuhr  ffnffr)  vuuauis,  for 
the  most  imrt»  «>f  the  nucleated  portions  of  the  rcul  and  ame  ele- 
ments, The  outermost  xone  of  this  layer  contains  only  cone 
nuclei ;  the  inner  portion,  compriiiing  about  ihree-fourtha  of  its 
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thickness,  contains  only  rod  nuclei.  The  former,  with  occasional 
exceptions  (Stohr*),  are  situated  in  only  one  relatively  narrow 
plane;  the  latter  are  distributed  at  various  levels,  though  they 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  mid-region  of  the  nuclear  layer.  In 
addition  to  portions  of  Mailer's  fibres  which  serve  for  the  support 
of  the  nucleated  elements,  this  layer  contains  the  terminal  filaments 
of  the  distal  processes  of  some  of  the  small  bipolar  nerve  cells  of 
the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

5.  The  fibre  layer  of  Henle  is  formed  by  that  portion  of  the 
oone  fibres  which  is  internal  to  the  layer  of  rod  nuclei.  It  is  a 
thin  layer  and  only  acquires  importance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
macula  lutea,  where  the  cones  are  most  abundant.  In  this  portion 
of  the  retina  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  outer  reticuliu'  laver 
by  the  somewhat  nuliid  disposition  of  its  fibres,  the  fibres  of  the 
reticular  layer  having  an  irregularly  meridional  direction. 

tV  The  outer  reticular  layer  {outer  molecular  layer)  presents  a 
douse  tangle  of  neural  tissues  consisting  of  supporting  neuroglia 
tibivs  and  interlacing  processes  from  the  horizontal  and  bipolar 
norvo  ivlls  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  Terminal  fibrils  from  this 
network  intermingle  in  the  fibre  layer  of  Henle  with  terminal  fibrils 
friMu  the  oone  foi^t ;  more  externally  they  are  in  intimate  relation 
with  tho  ond  knobs  of  the  rod  fibres.  This  arrangement  permits 
tho  trai\smissionof  stimuli  from  the  neuro-epithelinm  to  the  retinal 
ganglion. 

7.  The  inner  nuclear  layer  (inner  granular  layer,  ganglion 
rrtifur.  ONtvr  otinoh'onic  hffvr)  contains  a  mass  of  nerve  cells,  to- 
gt^ihor  with  tho  nuoloatiHl  portion  of  the  fibre  cells  of  Muller.  The 
norvo  vvlls  n^ay  Iv  dosoriboil  as  corresponding  to  one  of  ihree  ippes 
whiolu  friuu  tho  plane  in  which  they  are  distributed  may  be  termed 
tho  outor,  middle,  and  inner. 

The  outernerve cells  (horizontal  cells,  basal  cells)  possess  pyram- 
idal, sioUato,  or  tlattonod  ooll  bixlies  whose  dendrites  are  distrib- 
uitsl  to  tho  horizontal  plexus  of  the  outer  reticular  layer.  These 
tvlls  vary  in  size ;  tho  dendritic  or  distal  processes  of  the  larger 
ivlls  on  n^nohing  Henle's  layer  are  in  relation  with  the  terminal 
tibrils  of  tho  oone  foot ;  those  from  the  smaller  nerve  cells  are  in 
r\^lation  with  tho  terminal  knobs  of  the  rod  fibres.  The  axis  cylin- 
ders or  oontral  ]>nvossos  from  all  these  cells  after  traveling  hori- 
lontally  -\i».,  in  a  plane  ]>andlol  to  the  layers  of  the  retina — for  a 
gnvitor  or  loss  tlistantH>,  turn  inward  and  pjk^s  to  tlie  inner  reticular 
♦  V«rh«nai.  a.  phya.  mod.  Oesellsch.,  WQrzburg,  1887. 
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layer,  where  they  come  into  relation  with  the  dendrites  of  the  large 
nerve  cells  of  the  ganglion  cell  layer.  Other  processes,  mostly  from 
the  smaller  cells,  terminate  in  the  outer  reticular  layer,  probably 
serving  the  purpose  of  association  neurones. 

The  nerve  cells  of  the  middle  type  are  usually  of  bipolar  form, 
and  are  the  most  abundant  elements  of  the  outer  nuclear  layer. 


Fio.  4S1. — Horizontal  <'kll  krom  tiik  rktina  of  a  calf. 

a,  cell  body ;  6,  neuraxin ;  c,  tcrrniriul  arlxtrizutioiiK  of  the  iieuroxiM.    Golgi'0  stain. 

X  150.    (AtUr  Mumi^hi.) 

The  one  set  of  their  processes  is  directed  outward  (peripheral ward); 
they  pass  to  the  outer  reticular  layer  where  they  eventually  come 
into  relation  with  either  the  rod  fibres  or  the  cone  fibres.  Hence 
those  cells  which  are  in  relation  with  the  visual  roils  are  classified 
as  rod  bipoJars,  those  in  relation  with  the  visual  cones  as  co^ie 
hipohtrs  (Fig.  428).  The  terminal  fibrils  of  the  cone  bipolars  are 
horizon tidly,  those  of  the  rod  bipolars  radially  disposeil. 

The  central  processes,  neu raxes,  of  the  bipolar  cells  are  directed 
inward  (central ward),  and  on  entering  the  inner  reticular  layer  ter- 
minate in  an  end  brush  which  is  in  relation  with  the  dendritic 
processes  from  the  large  ganglion  cell  layer. 

The  inner  nerve  cell  type  {amacrine  relh  of  CajaU  spongio- 
blasts of  KolUker)  are  large  nerve  cells  which  occupy  a  nar- 
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row  zone  at  the  inner  margin  of  this  nuclear  layer.  These  are 
large  stellate  cells  whose  deodritic  proceesee  extend  into  the  inner 
retictilar  layer  and  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  dense  felt- 
work  of  wlik'h  that  layer  consists.  Theconrse  of  the  axis  cylinders 
of  these  cells  is  still  a  matter  of  some  donht.  Ratn6n  y  Cajal,  be- 
lieving these  cells  to  possess  no  nenraxis,  designated  them  **amaC' 
rine  cells**  and  subdivided  them  according  as  tlieir  dendrites  were 


FlO.   432. — TWit   AMAOmifE   cells   Olt   S^CtNOtnilLABTfi   FflOK    A  TRAVlttcmoK    OF  TEIB 
RKTINA   or   A    OALr. 

Qoli^^sfttaiiL     X  2flO.    (After  K^niker.) 


distribnted  in  either  one  of  several  horizontal  planes  (the  number 
varying  in  different  species)  or  diffusely  throughout  tlie  inner 
reticular  layer. 

Some  of  the  amaerine  cells,  however,  send  a  neuraxis  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  to  the  inner  reticuhir  layer,  and  are  also  in  relation 
with  the  terminal  arborizations  of  centrifugal  nerve  fibres  which 
enter  from  the  nerve  fibre  layer.  These  have  been  regarded  by 
some  observers  as  **  dislocated  nerve  cells^'  of  the  ganglion  cell 
layer;  Cajal  named  them  *^ftssociafion  amairines^^* 

8.  The  inner  reticular  layer  (inner  molevtdar  layer,  inner phxi- 
form  lai/er,  neuroiipottginift)  is  a  densely  tangled  network  of  nerve- 
cell  processes,  a  neurospongium»  To  tlicse  are  added  a  much 
branched  portion  of  Miiller's  fibres,  which  form  the  chief  support- 
ing tissue  of  this  layer.  The  cell  processes  entering  into  this  for- 
mation are  derived  from  the  cell'?  of  the  inner  nuclear  and  gauglion 
cell  layers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  processes  of  these  cells  interlace 
eo  closely  as  to  permit  the  transmission  of  in] poises  from  the  one 
neorone  to  the  other.  Their  terminal  arborizutions  are,  for  the 
most  part,  disposed  in  horizontiil  planes,  though  a  few  spread 
throughout  the  entire  thicknp.ss  of  the  reticular  layer. 

9.  The  ganglion  cell  layer  {ffftjufihti  nervi  optica  inner  gangli- 
oniclayer,  laijer  of  Javfje  nfvre  rrlh)  is  of  variable  thickness.  Its 
greatest  depth  is  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  where  it  con- 
sists of  five  or  six  superposed  ganglion  cells.  Toward  tlie  equator 
of  the  eye  it  becomes  progressively  thinner*  until  near  the  ora  ser- 
rata  its  single  layer  of  cells  only  forms  an  incomplete  stratum, 
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The  cells  comprising  this  layer  are  mostly  large^  stellate,  pyri- 
form,  or  spheroidal  nerve  cells,  from  whose  peripheral  border  den. 
drites  pass  to  the  inner  reticular 
layer,  and  from  whose  central  border 
a  neuraxis  passes  to  the  nerve  fibre 
layer  to  eventually  become  the  neur- 
axis of  a  fibre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

These  cells,  though  varying  much 
in  size  and  shape,  arc  mostly  com- 
posed of  a  clear  cytoplasm  and  pos- 
sess a  distinct  nucleolus.  Inter- 
mingled with  the  nerve  cells  are 
many  branches  of  the  Miillerian 
fibres  which  here  form  an  open 
meshed  network  within  whose  spaces 
the  nerve  cells  are  inclosed. 

10.  The  nerve  fibre  layer,  in  in- 
timate relation  with  the  preceding, 
forms  the  innermost  of  the  retinal 
zones.  It  consists  of  naked  axis 
cylinders  passing  from  their  origin 
in  the  ganglionic  layers  to  their  im- 
mediate destination,  the  optic  nerve. 
They  are,  therefore,  mostly  if  not 
wholly  centripetal  fibres.  A  few 
centrifugal  fibres  have  been  demon- 
sttated  in  this  layer,  but  they  would 
appear  to  be  probably  vaso-motor  in 
function. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  this  layer  converge  from  all  portions  of  the 
retina,  follow  a  meridional  course  through  the  open  meshes  of  the 
network  of  branching  Mullerian  fibres,  and  converge  toward  the 
optic  papilla,  the  entrance,  or  rather  the  point  of  exit,  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Hence  the  nerve  fibre  layer,  being  augmented  by  the  con- 
stant  acquisition  of  new  neuraxes  from  the  ganglion  cells,  becomes 
progressively  thicker  toward  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  and  is 
thickest  at  the  margin  of  the  optic  papilla,  where  it  is  so  highly 
developed  as  to  almost  exclude  the  other  retinal  layers. 

The  course  of  these  non-medullated  nerve  fibres  is  not  straight; 
on  the  contrary,  they  interlace  to  form  a  delicate  fibrillar  network. 
At  the  margin  of  the  papilla  optica  the  nerve  fibres  bend  outward 


FlO.  433.— A  NIBTI  OILL  OF  THB 
LARUB  OAKOLIOIC  CBLL  LATER; 
FROM  TUB   RBTINA   OF   A   OAT. 

n,  ii«  iieuraxiM ;  e,  e,  oullateraU.  Golgi^s 
(Afler  KuUiker.) 
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with  a  aharp  cnrye  almost  nt  right  angles  to  tlieir  fanner  cmirsr. 
At  this  point  also  they  gradually  acqiiiiv  «  me<lulhiry  sheiuh.  Anil> 
uniting  into  many  bunilles.  inni^trate  the  nitiuerous  ofieiungsof  the 

lanuiiae  criljrosae    of    the    sclerotic  and 
choroid  eonts  Uy  forrn  the  optic  nerve, 

THE  STTPFOETIirG  TISSUES  Of 
THE  EETIN A,  —  7  Jic?^e  cotid^t  of  & 
gliaform  reticulum  distributed  throngh- 
out  the  corobral  portion  of  the  retina, 
ajid  of  a  speciul  supporthig  ti&siie,  MuU 
lor*s  fibres,  which  may  also  be  regardnl 
us  glia  tissue,  though  they  are  c«>mnion 
to  both  the  neural  and  epithelial  por- 
tions. 

The  fibres  of  MtiUer  comprise  nnmer- 
ous  large  glia  cells  whose  pr.*<  cs^^^  i>o. 
gin  Willi  an  expandeil  base  at  the  inner 
surface  of  tlie  nerve  fibre  laver,  and  can 
be  traced  all  the  way  t}] rough  the  retiQA 
to  the  menibruna  limitaiis  externa,  which 
ra  likewise  formed  by  tlie  terminal  ex- 
pansions  of  these  cells.  The  nucleus 
of  the  fibre  cell  lies  in  the  inid*region  of 
tlie  inner  unclear  layer. 

The  expanded  and  flattened  busee  or 
inner  extremities  of  these  glia  cells  are 
so  closely  approximated  to  one  another 
as  to  form  a  complete  investment  for 
the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  which  te 
known  it^  the  internal  limiting  fz/rw- 
A  ntTve  fibre  kycr;  s,  mm-  hraue  {membraua  Hnfiians  inter  tut)  and 
jrlbTieiaikymiJ,im>era4icul,ir    -^  frequently  chissed   as   the  innermost 

layer;  4>  Inner  jjuck'ar  luycr;  5,  *    i      *  t-     i  -»-iiJHJ«»i 

oijt«r  ruticiiiar  layer;  6,  outer    l^yer  Of  the  rotiua     1  uder  low  niugnifi' 

cation  it  appears  as  a  continuous  mem- 
bnuKs  but  under  higher  powers  it  is 
readily  resolved  into  the  broad,  eoniotil 
basal  eximnsions  of  which  it  consisUt. 
From  tlieac  initial  expansions  the  glia 
cells  may  be  traee^l  outward  through  the 

nerve  fibre  and  ganglion  cell  layers  by  means  of  the  numerous 

coarse  processes  or  glia  fibres. 
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lending  into  tliv  iiiuer  rtiiuulur 
layer;  6,  i melt' lis  of  the  cell; 
m.  i.  0.,  exieniul  limUiviiE'  meiu- 
liKTBiio ;  m.  I,  Im  iiitermil  Hmitiug 
oiQiijIiriiac.  Ucilnn'V  ntuin.  Ilixh- 
ly  auignlfied.     (Afb^r  (.  .ijul.  I 
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The  glia  fibres  then  pass  in  a  fairly  straight  course  through  the 
inner  reticular  layer.  In  this  portion  numerous  short,  fine,  lateral 
offshoots  from  the  main  stem  support  the  neurospongium  of  the 
reticular  layer.  Continuing  through  the  inner  nuclear  layer  the 
glia  substance  is  somewhat  thickened ;  it  sends  off  fewer  but  coarser 
lateral  processes,  and  in  the  mid-region  of  this  layer  presents  an 
enlargement  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  large  ovoid 
nucleus. 

The  fibre  cell,  somewhat  narrowed,  may  then  be  traced  through 
the  outer  reticular  to  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  where  its  processes 
form  a  dense  network  about  the  nucleated  segments  of  the  rod  and 
cone  elements. 

The  terminal  processes  of  the  fibre  cells  become  again  fiattened, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  internal  limiting  mem- 
brane is  formed,  and  are  so  closely  approximated  as  to  form  an  ex- 
iernal  limiting  membrane,  a  distinctly  membranous  structure  which 
derives  a  reticular  appearance  from  being  pierced  by  each  of  the 
innumerable  rod  and  cone  elements. 

From  the  outer  surface  of  the  expanded  ends  of  the  Mullerian 
fibre  cells  which  form  the  external  limiting  membrane,  minute  fibrils 
are  continued  between  the  bases  of  the  non-nucleated  portions  of  the 
rod  and  cone  cells  to  form  shallow  sockets,  the  rod  and  cone  sockets, 
into  which  the  bacillary  portions  of  these  elements  arc  fixed. 

THE  MACULA  LTTTEA  (limhiis  lutea,  yellow  spot),  being  ap- 
parently the  most  highly  developed  portion  of  the  retina,  deserves 
some  special  consideration.  The  macula  is  a  circular  elevation  in 
the  center  of  which  is  a  marked  depression,  the  foven  centralis. 
The  elevation  results  from  an  increased  thickness  of  all  the  retinal 
layers,  but  especially  of  the  ganglion  cell  layer,  which  in  this  portion 
of  the  retina  is  five  or  six  cells  deep.  The  reticular  layers  are  also 
much  thickened  in  this  area.  In  the  bacillary  layer,  within  the 
area  of  the  macula,  the  cones  are  far  more  numerous  than  else- 
where, especially  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  rods,  which  are 
greatly  diminisljed. 

Toward  the  fovea  centralis  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina  become 
very  much  thinned,  until  at  its  center  the  nerve  tissues  are  merely 
represented  by  scattered  cells  of  the  inner  nuclear  and  ganglion  cell 
layers.  Kod  elements  are  not  found  in  this  area ;  the  bacillary  layer 
consists  entirely  of  cones.  The  much  elongated  nuclear  portion  of 
the  cones  deviates  in  a  slanting  direction  toward  the  margin  of  the 
macula,  and  the  cone  nuclei  are  further  removed  from  the  external 
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limiting  membrane  than  else- 
where in  the  retina* 

The  pigment  of  the  epithe- 
lial layer  is  mnch  diminished 
and  may  even  be  absent  at  the 
fovea.  Becanseof  the  (Uminii- 
tion  in  the  number  of  gunglioii 
cella  in  this  area  the  nerve 
fibre  layer  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  thickness  on  approach- 
ing the  margin  of  the  fovea, 
and  toward  its  center  entirely 
disappears, 

TKE  OPTIC  NEETE  is  u 
large  nerve  trunk,  composed, 
like  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain  of  which  it  is  an  onto- 
genetic portion,  of  medullated 
nerve  fibres  without  a  neuri- 
lemma. It  receives  an  invest- 
ing sheath  from  each  of  the 
cerebral  membranes*  These 
slieaths  are  continued  as  far 
forward  as  the  eyeball,  at 
which  point  they  become  con- 
tiunouii  with  the  sclera* 

Lying  in  the  axis  of  the 
nerve,  the  arteria  centralis 
retina*  with  its  accompanying 
vein  enters  the  eye  and  ap- 
pears on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  retina  at  the  porus  opticus 
in  the  center  of  the  optic 
papilla.  Here  it  divides,  its 
several  branches  at  first  pur- 
snuig  a  meridional  course  be- 
tween the  hyaline  membrane 
and  the  retinal  surface;  soon 
they  pierce  the  latter  to  sup- 
lily  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
retina.     Ko    vessels    penetrate 
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the  fienni-epiilielial  portion  of  the  retinal  layers.     The  vena  cen- 
tralis retina^  pursues  a  course  exactly  siinJlar  to  thai  of  tlie  artery. 


Tlie  Ora  Senata  (Fig, 
ilT). — ^At  tiji!  ora  serrata 
the  typical  luyavs  of  the  ret- 
ina, already  mil  el  I  thinned, 
abruptly  cease.  They  are 
continued  forward  only  as 
the  double  layer  of  epithe- 
lial cells  belonging  to  the 
pars  ciliaris  retime,  the  in*  ^, 
ner  stratum  of  which  ap- 
pears to  he  analogous  to 
and  continuous  with  the 
cerebral  portion  of  the  ret- 
ina, while  the  outer,  deep- 
ly pigmented  layer  appar- 
ently represents  the  outer 
or  neuro-epithelial  portion 
of  the  retinal  tissues. 
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TflK  OCULAR  COXTKNT8 

Within  the  ocular  globe, 
whose  walla  are  formed  by 
the  three  coats  of  the  eyc5, 
are  certain  structures 
which  may  bo  collectively 
considered  as  it^  contents* 
They  are : 

1,  The  aqueous  humor. 

2,  The  crystalline  lens. 

3,  The  vitreous  humor. 

4,  The     hyaloid     mem- 
brane. 

5,  The  8us])e«sory  liga- 
ment, 

THE    AaUEOUS    HTT* 
MOE.^Tbe   aqueou*    ho- 
mur     is(    a    lluid,    closely       "•^^^ 
allied  to  lymph,  which  ootTupies  the  anterior  and  iHmtenor  cham- 
bers uf  the  eve.     Microscopically  it  is  structureless. 
30' 
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THE  CRTSTALLDTE  LENS-^The  crystalliue  lens  with  its  sus- 
pensory ligament  forms  a  sort  of  diaphragm  which  separates  the 
ocular  cavity  into  two  compartments,  of  which  the  anterior  is  occu- 
pied by  the  aqueous  humor,  the  posterior  by  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  lens  is  a  biconvex  transparent  body  having  a  somewhat 
greater  convexity  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  surface ;  its 
curvature  is  greater  at  its  margin  than  toward  its  center.  It  con- 
sists of  a  capsule,  epithelium,  and  a  substantia  lentis. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  a  homogeneous  membrane  which 
covers  its  entire  surface  and  receives  the  attachment  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  It  presents  faint  meridional  striations  and  may 
sometimes  be  separated  into  several  lamellae  (Berger*);  this  lamel- 
lation  may  be  purely  artificial,  but  appears  to  be  somewhat  depen- 
dent upon  the  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  the  suspensory  ligament 
to  the  surface  of  the  lenticular  capsule. 

The  capsule  is  about  twice  as  thick  over  the  anterior  as  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  On  the  former  surface  it  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  lenticular  epithelium,  but  on  the  posterior  surface 
the  capsule  rests  directly  upon  the  substantia  lentis.     The  anterior 

surface  of  the  capsule  is  in  gentle  con- 
tact with  the  free  margin  of  the  iris. 

The  lenticular  epithelium  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells  which  covers 
the  entire  anterior  convexity  of  the 
lens,  extending  as  far  back  as  its 
equator.  The  height  of  these  cells 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  individual. 
In  fetal  life  they  are  distinctly  colum- 
nar, in  youth  short  columnar  or  cu- 
boidal,  in  adult  life  low  cuboidal  or 
flattened.  Toward  the  margin  of  the 
lens  the  e])ithelial  cells  become  pro- 
gressively elongated,  and  at  its  equa- 
tor are  transformed  directly  into  the 
fibres  of  tlie  lenticular  substance. 

The  substantia  lentis  is,  therefore, 
the  product  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
lens,  whose  cells  become  greatly  elon- 
gjite<l  to  form  slender  hexagonal 
])risnis.    known    as    the    lens    fibres. 


Yui.  4r.7.    l.KNs 
/,  in  profile  t"n»m  \hv 


FIBRK!*. 

c'r>>rallino 
Ifus  <»!'  tin*  ox'"*  vyv  ;  S.  in  tniiiM-o- 
tion,  from  thir  Iiuiiinii  ory>talliru' 
lens.     X  r,r»0.     (AArr  Kollik.r.) 


♦  Anat.  norm,  et  jwith.  d«*  INimI,  1893. 


—  i  tiK  NcriKAK  /."XK  AT  THE  M^ROfir  Ot  TElE  <7RtaTALLtNm  LKKA  OF  A  CHILD^ 
KYK,  »HOWINO  THE  TRANSITION  f>P  THE  LENH  EPITMKLILlI  Ti*  Tlt£  L1K«  FIVKBf  AHD 
TJIK    ATTACH  11 KWT  *>F  TUB   HI  9PENSOKV    LlOAMXNT, 

a«  IciiH  tibreft  ;  6,  kutlcukr  cpithKHuni ;  e,  Lmp^tuk'  of  the  lena;  d,  so^peiiftonr  linametiL 
Ilemiitcin  and  eodn^     x  273. 

of  the  lens  fibres,  so  that  those  prisms  whinh  come  to  occupy  the 
center  of  the  lens  furni  a  ileiise*  hard  mass  of  non -nucleated  fibroua 
cells  with  faintly  sermted  margins;  the  peripheral  fibres  retain 
their  smooth  edges  and  their  nuclei^  uud  form  a  protoplasmic  mass 
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of  much  softer  consistency.     The  hardened  central  mass  is  the 
so-called  nucleus  of  the  lens, 

Tlie  nuclei  of  the  lens  fibres  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
equator,  where  they  are  first  formed,  and  are  thus  contained  within 
a  narrow,  superficial,  equatorial  zone,  the  nuclear  zone. 

Each  lens  fibre  is  disposed  along  a  meridian  of  the  lens  and 
extends  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  hemisphere ;  the  fibres 
are  so  arranged  that  they  abut  upon  one  another,  end  to  end,  along 
Y-shaped  lines  which  radiate  from  either  pole.  This  union  is  often 
quite  firm,  and  thus  are  formed  long  fibrous  bands  which  can  be 
traced  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  hemispheres  of  the  Jens. 
These  bands  are  distributed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Near  each  pole 
along  tlie  line  of  abutment,  the  band  may  be  said  to  bend  upon 

itself  with  a  sharp  curve — making  an  angle  of  about  60® whose 

convexity  is  directed  toward  the  pole,  the  parallel  fibres  bein^so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  sector  whose  apex  is  also  directed  toward  the 
pole.     The  corresponding  sectors  of  opposite  poles  overlap  one  an- 
other so  thjit  the  fibrous  bands  are  continued  from  one  side  of  one 
polar  mass  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  overlapping  sector  and  so  back 
on  tlie  fartlier  side,  to  the  adjacent  sector  of  the  former  hemisphere. 
By   teiksing,  fibrous   bands  can   sometimes  be  traced  snccessivelj 
through  all  of  the  polar  sectors  and  thus  back  to  a  sector  beneath 
that  from  wliich  the  start  was  made.     Obviously  no  individual  lens 
fibre  is  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  pole  to  pole  of  the  lens. 

THE  VITREOUS  HTJMOE.— The  vitreous  humor  {vitreous 
body)  is  a  soft  jelly-like  mass  which  fills  the  entire  cavity  of  the  eye 
beliind  the  line  of  the  ora  serrata  and  crystalline  lens.  It  is  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  hyaloid  membrane.  The  vitreous  humor 
appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  delicate  form  of  very  loose  gelatinous 
connective  tissue  whose  scanty  fibres  present  a  somewhat  concen- 
trically lamelhited  arrangement  and  are  so  very  delicate  as  to  be  rec- 
ognized under  ordinary  conditions  only  with  the  greatest  diflSculty. 

Occasionally  stellate  and  fusiform  cells,  remarkable  for  their 
large  vacuoles  and  varicose  processes,  have  been  demonstrated  in 
small  numbers  within  the  vitreous  body.  Small  rounded  cells  some- 
what resembling  leucocytes  are  also  found,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  flattened  against  the  hyaloid  membrane;  they  occur  in 
very  limited  numbers. 

THE  HTALOID  MEMBEANE.— The  hyaloid  membrane  is  a 
very  thin  structure  which  surrounds  the  vitreous  humor  and  unites 
it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  and  the  crystalline  lens.     It 
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consists  of  delicate  glassy  fibres  so  disposed  as  to  form  an  extremely 
thin  reticular  membrane. 

This  membrane  passes  forward  over  the  inner  sarface  of  the 
retina,  to  which  it  is  loosely  united,  until  at  the  ora  serrata  its 
fibres  leave  the  retinal  surface  and  pass  inward  to  the  margin  of 
the  lens  to  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lenticular  capsule. 

THB  STTSPENSORT  UOAMBNT.— Certain  fibres  from  the 
hyaloid  membrane  pass  forward  from  the  ora  serrata  and  are  firmly 
adherent  to  the  ciliary  processes.  From  the  sides  of  these  processes 
fibres  diverge  at  frequent  intervals  and  pass  to  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  where  they  are  attached  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  spread- 
ing over  a  zone  which  is  somewhat  narrower  posteriorly  than  ante- 
riorly. These  fibres  form  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  crystalline 
lens  (Figs.  422  and  438).  They  occupy  an  annular  zone  which  is 
included  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  margin  of  the  lens, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  zonula  of  Zinn. 

The  glassy  fibres  of  this  ligament  take  origin  from  the  sides  of 
the  ciliary  processes  along  which  they  are  firmly  attached,  becoming 
free  only  near  the  apices  of  these  processes.  They  pass  thence  to 
the  margin  of  the  lens  and  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  cap- 
sule to  which  they  are  intimately  adherent. 

The  most  anterior  of  these  fibres  form  a  somewhat  plicated  but 
incomplete  membrane  which  serves  as  the  anterior  boundary  of  an 
annular  series  of  connecting  lymphatic  spaces  collectively  forming 
the  spatia  zoiiularis  (canal  of  Petit),  This  irregularly  sacculated, 
annuhir  canal  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  hyaloid  membrane,  ante- 
riorly by  the  incomplete  membranous  wall  of  the  posterior  chamber 
through  which  the  aqueous  humor  readily  diffuses,  internally  by 
the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  antero-externally  by  the 
ciliary  processes. 

BLOOD   VESSELS   OF  THE    EYE 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  maintained 
through /oi/r  sets  of  vessels  : 

1.  The  artoria  and  vena  centralis  retinae. 

2.  The  short  ciliary  arteries  and  venae  vorticoss. 

3.  The  long  ciliary  arteries. 

4.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  and  veins. 

1.  The  arteria  oentralii,  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  retina, 
enters  the  optic  nerve  about  midway  between  the  optic  commissure 


in  its  axis  to  the  papilla 
optica,  at  which  point  it  H 
divitk*s  into  two  h  nine  lies, 
which,  by  rapid  dicotj- 
nion  s  d  i  V  i  sioii ,  md  iate 
from  the  optic  papilla  to 
all  parts  of  the  retinuJ 
surface,  thereby  forming  * 
a  plexna  of  small  arteries 
within  the  nerve  fibre 
and  gaiiglirni  cell  Jayers. 
From  this  plvxns  capil- 
laries lire  disfcribnted  to 
all  the  cerebral  layers  of 
the  retina.  No  blood 
vessels  are  fonnd  within 
the  uenro-epithelial  lay- 
ers. The  retinal  arteries, 
like  those  of  the  brain, 
do  not  anastomose  with 
one  another ;  thej  are 
terminal  arteries. 

The  retinal  veins  fol- 
low a  con rse  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  arteries; 
thev  converge  to  form  a 
single  efferent  vessel,  the 
vena  centralis  ratlnas. 
The  retinal  veins  are  j*©-  ^ 
cnliar  in  that  their  walls 
contain  no  muscle.  The 
optic    nerve   is   snpjdied 

FjO.    489.^ — Si  HEMATir    KKl'lIEHtNTATIOSr    OF  TITK    IKTRIS^IC    BI.0011    VEJPRKf.S   OF    TMR   KTX, 

Arteries  in  i^utlino,  veiiii*  in  soljj  Vtltiok.  A^  ebornW  ;  n,  *!ctitml  arN'iy,  aiifl  a\^  vciri 
of  the  rt'tinJi;  jB^.  ty>njtint'tivft  ;  6,  retinnl  HrtcrieH  ;  6k  rutinul  vdn»:  it,  c,  inhort  clliarjr  arw 
tfrit^rt ;  rf,  lonfif  eiliury  artery;  f,  ei,  anurior  dliiiry  artcHei*  unci  veins;  /,  cliorio-mpil- 
liirii! ;  i;,  eiipillariert  of  rlit*  ciJiary  iMxJy  •  //^  ef s^rneu ;  fc,  €iroylui-s  major  of  the  irldid  ar^ 
teriti* ;  I,  iirteries,  jirnl  ii,  vehi^  of  llie  irij* ;  t»  eirfulii!!  minor  oT  die  iritJnl  urtorien ;  £»| 
eryi*l«llino  kni* ;  I,  vcinie  voiiitinHji' ;  »»,  jmii-^tfun**?*!**  of  oiHury  wnd  imtunor  ciliary  veiuA  ; 
fi,  ri'tina  -  «,  t'uniil  of  Sohli-intn  ;  O*  opiio  m-rvt' :  «,  iMistt-rior  tf-onjunkiivnl  artt'T7,  and  01, 
\v\n\  ji,  jaiut-enor  conjuinL'tlvnl  vcs.'iet'* ;  q^  Vtiticulni-  loops  ut  ilio  nuirjtnn  of  the  eomea;  R^ 
Internal  rectuB  iuubcJc;  8^  ehenth  of  the  optic  nerve;  8c^  scleni.    (A  tier  L^bor,) 
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with  small  branches  from  tho  arteria  and  vena  centralis  retinae  in 
their  passage  through  its  substance. 

In  the  fetus  a  small  branch,  apparently  the  direct  continuation 
of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  passes  forward  through  the  vitreous 
humor  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  whence  capillary  vessels 
pass  around  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  are  connected  with  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels  at  the  margin  of  the*  iris.  Before  birth  these 
vessels  are  occluded,  their  investing  fibres  remaining  for  a  time  as 
a  minute  fibrous  canal,  the  canalis  hyaloideus  or  canal  of  Stilling y 
which  lies  almost  in  the  visual  axis  and  extends  from  the  papilla 
optica  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  In  adult  life  both  the 
vitreous  humor  and  the  crystalline  lens  are  bloodless  tissues. 

2.  The  short  ciliary  arteries,  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  enter 
the  globe  of  the  eye  in  a  circle  {circle  of  Zinn)  which  surrounds 
the  optic  nerve.  They  supply  branches  to  the  meningeal  sheaths 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  to  the  sclera,  their  main  stems  penetrating 
this  coat  to  enter  the  choroid.  Here  they  subdivide  to  form  the 
plexus  of  arteries  in  the  lamina  vasculosa  from  which  the  vessels  of 
the  chorio-capillaris  are  supplied.  The  capillaries  of  the  last- 
named  layer  unite  to  form  small  venous  radicals  which  converge 
toward  the  equator  of  the  eye,  where  they  unite  in  a  whorl-like 
manner  to  form  the  four  or  ^sq  venm  vorticosa^  which  pass  obliquely 
backward  through  the  sclera,  receiving  additional  branches  from 
this  coat,  and  finally  emerging  from  the  eye  to  empty  into  the 
ophthalmic  vein. 

The  vessels  of  the  choroid  communicate  posteriorly  with  those 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  anteriorly,  by  a  free  anastomosis,  with  those 
of  the  ciliary  processes. 

3.  The  long  ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  enter  at  the  circle 
of  Zinn  on  either  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  pass  horizontally  for- 
ward upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid  to  tho  ciliary  muscle. 
Near  the  base  of  the  iris  they  divide,  and  by  anastomosis  with  each 
other  and  with  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  form  a  vascular  circle, 
the  circulus  major,  about  the  base  of  the  iris. 

From  this  circle  recurrent  branches  supply  the  ciliary  body  and 
anastomose  with  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  ;  other  branches  pass 
into  the  iris  and,  converging  toward  the  visual  axis  form,  just  out- 
side tho  pupillary  margin,  a  second  circle  of  anastomosis,  the  cir- 
cuius  minor. 

The  veins  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  follow  closely  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  arteries,  the  greater  portion  of  their  blood  return- 
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ing  through  the  veins  of  the  choroid  and  the  venae  vorticosae. 
Some,  however,  is  returned  by  means  of  anastomoses  with  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins. 

4.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  derived  from  the  muscular  and 
lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  distribute  branches  to  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclera,  and  within  the  latter  membrane,  about  2  mm. 
outside  of  the  corneal  m&rgin,  pass  to  the  circulus  iridis  major  and 
partially  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  as  already  described. 

The  anterior  ciliary  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  corresponding 
arteries.    They  empty  into  the  vessels  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 

THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  EYE.— The  lymphatic 
systems  of  the  eye  include  very  few  true  lymphatic  vessels,  but 
rather  consist  of  a  series  of  channels  which  may  be  arbitrarily  con- 
sidered as  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  set  of  intercommunicating 
spaces.  The  former  set  includes  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  cornea, 
the  spaces  of  Fontana,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  the 
lymphatic  clefts  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris,  and  the  spatia  zonu- 
laris.  The  posterior  set  includes  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid 
spaces  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  the 
lymphatic  spaces  of  the  lamina  suprachoroidea,  the  perivascular 
spaces  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  the  irregular  clefts  between  the 
pigmentary  and  bacillary  layers  of  the  retina,  the  similar  clefts  of 
the  ganglion  cell  layer,  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, and  the  interstices  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

These  two  sets  of  lymphatic  channels  communicate  with  each 
other  by  means  of  the  perivascular  spaces  of  the  two  outer  tunics, 
as  well  as  through  that  portion  of  the  liyaloid  membrane  which 
forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  spatia  zonularis,  through  the  clefts 
of  which  the  lymph  of  the  vitreous  body  communicates  freely  with 
the  aqueous  humor  of  the  spatia  zonularis  and  posterior  chamber. 
Consequently,  if  the  cornea  be  penetrated  either  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  be  emptied, 
their  aqueous  humor  is  rapidly  replaced,  not  only  from  the  adjacent 
spaces  of  the  anterior  set  of  lymphatic  vessels,  but  from  the  vitre- 
ous humor  and  posterior  set  as  well. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  posterior  set  of  lymphatic 
spaces  is  directly  connected  tlirougli  the  meningeal  sheaths  of  the 
optic  nerve  with  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces  of  the 
cerebral  meninges. 

THE  NERVES  OF  THE  EYE.— The  nerves  of  the  eye,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  optic,  are  the  long  and  short  ciliary.     The  former,  two 
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or  three  in  number,  and  the  latter,  six  to  ten,  after  supplying  a 
vaso-motor  branch  to  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  pierce  the  sclera 
in  company  with  the  corresponding  ciliary  arteries  and  pass  me- 
ridionally  forward  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera,  supplying 
branches  to  this  tunic  and  to  the  vessels  of  the  choroid,  and  finally 
reaching  the  ciliary  muscle,  where  their  branches  form  an  annular 
plexus  containing  a  few  ganglion  cells. 

From  this  plexus  fibrils  are  supplied  to  the  blood  vessels  and 
muscular  tissues  of  the  ciliary  body  and  iris,  and  to  the  cornea. 
The  corneal  branches  pass  to  the  annular  plexus  at  the  sclero- 
corneal  junction,  whence  they  are  distributed  to  the  corneal  tissues, 
as  already  described  (page  669). 

APPENDAGES  OF  THE  EYE 

The  appendages  of  the  eye  include  the  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  and 
lachrymal  glands. 

THE  ETELID8.— The  eyelids  are  developed  in  the  embryo 
as  an  invagination  of  the  skin,  which,  leaving  a  slit-like  aperture 
between  its  involuted  margins,  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid 
to  form  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  is  reflected  over  the  globe  of 
the  eye  as  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  anterior  corneal  epithelium. 

The  lids,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  membranous 
portions,  the  cutaneous  (outer  or  anterior)  and  the  conjunctival 
(inner  or  posterior).  Between  these  two  portions  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  forms  a  septum  of  striated  muscle  fibres. 

The  cntaneons  portion  of  the  eyelid  differs  from  other  portions 
of  the  skin  only  in  that  its  subcutaneous  tissue  contains  no  fat. 
The  derma  is  loosely  connected  with  the  muscle  by  a  wide-meshed 
areolar  tissue.  Fine  hairs  are  distributed  over  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, their  follicles  extending  well  down  through  the  derma. 
Small  sebaceous  glands  open  into  the  hair  follicles  and  occasional 
sudoriparous  glands  pour  their  secretion  upon  the  epidermal  surface. 

At  the  margin  of  the  lid  its  cutaneous  portion  is  reflected  in- 
ward, and  at  its  inner  angle  becomes  directly  continuous  with  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva.  The  free  margin  of  the  lid  presents, 
therefore,  an  outer  angle,  an  inner  angle,  and  an  intermediate  sur- 
face. 

Two  or  three  rows  of  large  stiff  hairs,  the  eyelashes,  project 
from  the  outer  angle,  and  large  sebaceous  glands  open  into  their 
follicles.  Other  smaller  sebaceous  glands  open  directly  upon  the 
free  surface. 


a^  fiWt^t  urljiniln;  ai,  inferior  arttrrijil  arch;  «*,  superior  artc?ri;il  arch;  h^  con- 
junocivul  epitln-liuni  ;  c,  €!)'til«u4bi»»  ;  eo,  rutpiled  t>cirtion  of  the  conjiiiiriivft  ;  rf,  epideniilA  ; 
0,006  hairs;  /,  prw«;fta  of  tlio  levator  palpebr»e  sup*rioria  which  is  int^rttd  into  the 
fklw  ;  ff,  Meihiimiini  «:lnntl ;  A,  intcmiil  nng\^  of  iliy  uiurgiu  of  the  lid  ;  t  levutor  p(ilp«- 
brae  Huperiorij*;  m,  duet  of  il  Mt"il>otHitm  plund ;  o,  nrhicidttris  pa1r>t'ltrarum  ;  p,  6upe> 
rior  pftlpebnil  musdu  of  Mriller ;  r,  cUiito*  mu.*tle  of  Riolarii ;  t,  ghmds  of  Moll ;  I.  flhroiw 

I  of  (lie  Uirs-iiH  ;  r.  fxtinml  nu^rlc  of  tht-  inarpu  of  the  Hd  ;  «?»  ponlerior  tAFsal  glands  ; 
•i  ttibftoeous  iflHndfo,    ( AtVr  Fuohr;.) 

Peculiar  sweat  glands,  tli€  (/hinds  of  Moll,  occur  in  the  dernia  of 
this  part. 

At  the  inner  angle  of  the  lid  the  epidermis  ahruptly  changes  its 
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character  to  that  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  derma  of  the  cutaneous 
surface  being  continuous  with  the  submucous  connective  tissue  of 
this  membrane.  At  the  inner  angle  also,  are  the  openings  of  the 
peculiar  large  sebaceous  glands,  the  tarsal  glands  of  Meibom,  their 
orifices  forming  a  continuous  punctate  row  of  pores  barely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

The  Meibomian  glands  are  long  compound  saccular  glands 
whose  secreting  saccules  open  into  a  common,  axially  placed  duct 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  gland.  Each  saccule  is 
filled  with  cells  in  various  stages  of  fatty  degeneration  and  is 
exactly  similar  in  structure  to  the  saccules  of  the  ordinary  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  glands  are  embedded  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  are  so  large  as  to  form  projecting  ridges  on 
its  surface,  which  are  disposed  in  vertical  lines  radiating  from  the 
row  of  glandular  orifices  at  the  margin  of  the  lid.  At  their  blind 
extremities  the  glands  are  often  slightly  bent  or  curved  upon  them- 
selves, and  this  portion  is  embedded  in  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue known  as  the  tarsus. 

The  tarsus  in  each  eyelid  forms  a  very  dense  plate-like  mass  of 
areolar  connective  tissue  which  is  so  dense  and  resistant  as  to  erro- 
neously suggest  a  cartilaginous  structure.  It  is  inserted  between 
the  conjunctiva  and  the  orbicularis  muscle.  It  is  thickest  toward 
the  free  margin  of  the  lid,  but  becomes  progressively  thinner  in 
the  opposite  direction,  until,  as  a  mere  fibrous  membrane,  the 
palpebral  fascia,  it  is  continued  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  coiyiinctiYal  portion  of  the  lids,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
consists  of  a  peculiar  stratified  epithelium  and  a  thin  connective 
tissue  corium.  Its  epithelium  comprises  four  or  fi\Q  layers  of  cells, 
the  deeper  of  which  are  small  and  spheroidal,  and  the  superficial 
elongated  or  conical,  their  blunt  ends  forming  the  free  surface  of 
the  conjunctiva,  their  pointed  extremities  buried  between  the  cells 
of  the  deeper  layers.  The  bases  of  these  elongated  cells  become 
somewhat  expanded  and  broader  from  the  increased  tension  of  the 
conjunctiva  when  the  lids  are  closed ;  they  retract  and  become 
narrower  when  the  lids  are  separated  and  the  conjunctiva  relaj^ed. 

The  cells  of  the  superficial  layer  are  often  so  distinctly  elon- 
gated as  to  possess  a  columnar  form.  They  may,  however,  be 
spheroidal  or  even  somewhat  flattened,  in  which  case  they  very 
closely  resemble  the  ordinary  type  of  stratified  squamous  epithelium. 
The  epithelial  layer  rests  almost  directly  upon  the  connective  tis- 
sue corium,  the  basement  membrane  being  imperfectly  developed. 
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The  corium  of  the  conjanctiva  is  thin.  With  the  aid  of  a  thin 
layer  of  submucous  areolar  tissue  it  unites  the  epithelium  to  the 
tarsus  and  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  ;  near  the  margin 
of  the  lid  its  submucous  tissue  incloses  the  Meibomian  glands. 
Opposite  the  plane  at  which  the  fclind  ends  of  the  Meibomian 
glands  are  embedded  in  the  free  margin  of  the  tarsus,  the  conjunc- 
tival surface  is  thrown  into  eight  to  twelve  horizontal  folds,  beneath 
which,  in  the  connective  tissue,  are  a  few  minute  tubulo-alveolar 
glands,  the  posterior  tarsal  glands  {glands  of  Waldeyer).  Their 
ducts  open  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  near  the  fornix 
conjunctivae. 

At  the  attached  base  of  the  lid  a  narrow  band  of  smooth  muscle 
extends  from  the  levator  palpebrae  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  into 
the  body  of  the  lid.  These  fibres  have  been  described  by  H.  Mill- 
ler  ♦  as  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  muscle  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lid,  respectively. 

The  fold  by  which  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  reflected  upon 
the  globe  of  the  eye  to  become  continuous  with  the  ocular  portion 
of  the  membrane  is  known  as  the  fornix  conjunctivae.  The  ex- 
tremely loose  attachment  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  to  the 
underlying  connective  tissue  and  intraorbital  fat  permits  the  great 
freedom  of  motion  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ocular  globe. 
The  small  accessory  lachrymal  gland  {gland  of  Krause)  opens  into 
the  margin  of  the  fornix  conjunctivae.  In  this  region,  also,  occa- 
sional goblet  cells  occur  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epithelium. 

The  ocular  conjunctiva  is  likewise  very  loosely  attached  to  the 
sclera.  The  scleral  portion  of  tlie  conjanctiva  is  nearly  identical 
in  structure  witli  the  palpebral  portion  already  described.  Near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  the  superficial  cells  of  the  epithelium 
become  at  first  spheroidal  and  then,  as  the  cornea  is  approached, 
they  are  progressively  flattened,  so  that,  just  outside  of  the  corneal 
margin,  the  conjunctival  epithelium  conforms  to  the  stratified 
squamous  ty})e  which  forms  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea. 

THE  LACHRYMAL  GLAND.— The  lachrymal  glands  are  two 
flattened,  lobulated,  glandular  masses  situated  at  the  upper  and 
outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  one  in  relation  with  each  eye.  They 
secrete  a  clear  watery  fliiid,  the  tears.  These  glands  are  somewhat 
moulded  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  orbit  and  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  between  which  they  are  inserted. 

Each  lachrymal  gland  is  a  secretini::  gland  of  the  compound 

*  Sitz.  d.  phys.  mod.  Gesellsch.,  WUrzburg,  1858. 
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tEbiiliir  type  (Marziarski*)  (Fig.  174,  page  192),  and  consists  of 
eight  to  twelve  Bmull  lobules  wjiieli  open  into  the  fornix  coujunc- 
ivvne  by  about  as  uirtny  minute  ducts.  The  lobules  are  united  by 
tbin  fib  roil  8  fasciae  which  contain  the  larger  ducts. 

Each  lobule  of  the  glaiui  contains  many  serous  secreting  acini 
and  numerous  small  intraiobular  duets*     The  secreting  acini  are 


Flu.  44 L — SlCnOM   TtlttOlnlt    a    Lr^niLX   (»r   ntS   LACllNYIlAt.   OtAKD  or  MAK. 

a,  MimU  dun  Umnolilnir  wfthiti  the  lobule ;  6,  tntcroalnnr  ducU  ;  e,  eoniuwtivc  tiMUo  ; 
/fat  v^Wk    a,  tnuuvctioQ  of  mu  iatvrtobuUr  dwsL    Uv»wAioxf\iD  md  ooiitL     k  U2. 

(AfUirKmikfir.) 

lined  by  tall,  columnar  colls,  resting  upon  a  thin  basement  mem- 
brane, which  is  stipplied  with  biAJsket  cells  {KorhzfUtn)  and  is 
invested  with  a  delicate  fibrous  tunica  propria.  The  appearance 
of  the  secreting  epithelium  differs  somewhat  according  to  its  state 
of  activity.  After  a  period  of  re«t,  and  in  the  ordinary  condition 
of  relative  inactivity,  the  epithelium  becomes  distended  with  secre* 
tion  and  is  either  clear  in  ap|>earance  or  at  most  is  only  very  finely 
granular^  the  nuolei  wt^  crowded  to  the  bas6  of  the  swollen  oelIi> 

♦AnatHcft^?.  1901. 
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and  the  lumen  of  the  acinus  is  very  small.  After  a  period  of  exces- 
sive activity  the  secreting  cells  become  shrunken  and  more  dis- 
tinctly granular,  and  the  lumen  of  the  acinus  appears  much  dilated. 

The  secreting  acini  empty  into  narrow  intercalated  ducts  which 
lie  within  the  lobule,  have  a  considerable  lumen,  and  are  lined  bj 
tall  columnar  cells  resting  upon  a  second  incomplete  layer  of  small, 
somewhat  flattened  basket  cells. 

These  intralobular  ducts  unite  at  the  margin  of  the  lobule  to 
form  the  larger  interlobular  ducts,  which  are  contained  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue.  Here  the  duct  is  lined  by  low 
columnar  or  even  somewhat  flattened  cells,  at  first  disposed  in  a 
single,  but  later  in  a  double  layer.  As  the  duct  approaches  the 
conjunctival  sui-face  the  number  of  cell  layers  increases  until  their 
lining  epithelium  finally  comes  to  resemble  the  stratified  epithe- 
lium of  the  conjunctiva  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

Minute  collections  of  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue  and  even  small 
lymphatic  nodules  are  occasionally  found  just  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lachrymal 
glands  of  the  fornix ;  occasionally  the  lymphoid  tissue  is  quite 
abundant. 

In  mammals  possessing  a  membrana  nictitans  ("third  lid'*)  a 
small,  mucus  secreting  gland  occurs  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit ; 
this  is  known  as  the  gland  of  Harder.  In  man  it  is  usually  absent, 
though  in  an  extremely  vestigial  condition  it  may  occasionally  be 
found. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
THE  "RAH. 

This  organ  may  be  subdivided  for  description  into  the  external, 
the  middle,  and  the  internal  ear.  The  first  two  portions  serve  for 
the  collection  and  transmission  of  sound  waves,  the  last  for  the 
transformation  of  the  sound  waves  into  nerve  stimuli  which  are 
then  transmitted  through  the  path  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the 
cerebrum. 

THE   EXTERNAL   EAR 

The  external  ear  includes  an  auricular  or  free  portion  and  an 
external  auditory  canal. 

THE  ATTBICLE  contains  a  thin  cartilaginous  plate  of  peculiar 
form  which  is  covered  on  both  sides  by  the  skin.  The  cartilage 
IS  of  the  elastic  variety,  but  differs  from  the  similar  cartilages  of 
other  parts  in  the  abundance  of  its  large  cartilage  cells ;  in  occa- 
sional areas  the  elastic  reticulum  is  deficient.  This  reticulum  is 
closely  connected  with  the  fibrous  perichondrium,  beneath  which 
it  forms  a  complete  layer.  The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  ear  are 
inserted  into  the  perichondrium  and  the  fibrous  tissue  by  which  it 
is  surrounded. 

The  skin  of  the  external  ear  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
of  other  parts.  It  is  supplied  with  fijie  hairs  and  with  many  large 
sebaceous  glands;  sweat  glands  also  occur  on  the  outer  surface. 
The  derma  is  united  to  the  underlying  cartilage  by  connective  tis- 
sue; on  the  concave  surface  this  union  is  very  firm  and  permits  but 
little  motion.  The  subcutaneous  tissue,  except  in  the  lobule,  con- 
tains but  little  fat. 

THE  EXTEBHAL  ATTDITOBT  CAHAL  is  divisible  into  an 
outer  cartilaginous  and  an  inner  bony  portion ;  the  walls  of  the 
two  portions,  except  for  this  difference,  are  quite  similar  in  struct- 
ure. The  cartilage  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  auricle,  and  is 
of  the  cellular  elastic  variety.  The  skin  of  this  portion  contains 
large  stiff  hairs  and  both  sebaceous  and  ceruminous  glands.     The 
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former,  us  in  the  auricle,  open  either  upon  the  free  surface  of  tbe 
skin  or  into  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  hair  foUicles. 

The  cemininoiia  glands  resemble  in  structure  the  sweat  glands 
of  otlier  port  ions.     They  are  coiled  tubukr  gluntls    which   open 


If  c  it  c  b 

Fio.  443.— TnAKiia?TinN  ojf  tuk  lubile  of  t«k  external  bar  or  an  iwrjurr, 
a^  dtrtiLa^e  ;  h^  ukm  *  r,  adipose  ooaneatlve  tii»8U€.    Hemnldn  and  eoftiu,    Ilioto.     x  2i). 

upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  means  of  a  narrow  duct.  The  coils 
of  their  seoreting  portion  nre  lined  by  columnar  cells  with  spho 
roidal,  bussjilly  situateil  nuclei  and  a  clear  cytoplasm  containing' 
many  small  brownish  grauules  of  pigment  and  a  few  fatty  particles. 
The  cytoplasm  is  often  tlilTusely  colored  by  the  brownish  pigment. 
The  secretion  of  these  glands^  the  cerumen,  in  addition  to  the  pig- 
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men  ted  and  fatty  secretion  of  the  gliinds,  contains  desquamated 
epithcliiil  cells  and  occofiionul  fine  hairs,  together  with  foreign  par- 
ticles of  a  very  varied  sort. 

In  the  bony  portion  of  the  canal  the  corium  or  derma  is  firmly 
adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the  bone,  and  all  the  layers  of  the 
skin  are  much  reduced  in  tliickness.  The  scanty  hairs  are  verj^ 
fine,  and,  with  the  glands,  are  continued  inward  to  the  tympanic 
membrane  only  in  the  superior  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  canal. 
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Fm.  44a. — F&OM  THl   ICXT&BNAl.  AUUITOBV   CAKAL   Of   MAJf. 

It,  aebaoeoiifl  gitiid;  &,  oeruminous  gtuBd  ;  e,  cttrdk^e.    HemAtoxjliD  aod  emln.    n  1$, 

(Atter  Sobotto.) 

Papillae  are  present  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  drum  membrane. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  tympanic  or  drum  membrane,  which  closes 
the  inner  end  of  the  external  autlitorj  canal  and  ficparates  it  from 
the  cavity  of  the  middle  can  the  akin  is  reduced  to  an  extremely 
thin  cutaneous  coat,  devoid  of  hairs,  glands,  aud  papillae. 
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The  middle  ear   or   ipnpnunm  is  an  irregular  caTity,  broad 

above   and   behind,  narrow  below  and  in   front,  which  lies   just 
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within  the  external  auditory  canal.  Its  outer  wall  is  Jargek  forn3.ti 
by  the  tympanic  or  drum  membrane,  its  inner  by  the  oEs^ns  miAi 
of  the  internal  ear. 

The  contour  of  the  tympanum  is  very  irregular,  iU  cavity  bein? 
encroached  upon  by  numerous  bony  indentaUoiis  which  are  ni<*t 
pronounced  in  its  internal  wall.  Externally  the  tympanic  mem- 
bnuie  h  iittaclied  tn  a  bony  and  fibro-cartilaginous  ring,  the  aHftu- 
lustympanicus,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the  tympanic  caTitt, 
In  front,  the  orifice  of  tlie  Eustachian  tube  is  marked  br  m  diglit 
cartilaginous  projection  near  the  floor  of  the  cavitv* 

Above  and  behind,  the  tympanic  cavity  is  prolonged  into  a  detp 
recess,  the  epiiijmpank  cavity,  in  the  upper  part  of  whoee  ikmjIwut 


\ 
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mt 
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Fig*  444. — FitoM  a  sxctiun  ov  tuk  ittuuuc  anh  istkuxal  eak  or  a  «rrxEA-rf& 

Near  z  is  tbe  inner  iM>rtioii  of  tbo  extemal  auditory  ttieutus  in  Inii^tn  -n  •  H 

ia  ckiAed  by  tin*  delicute  drum  uu-mbmne.     A t  l\w  kit  of  the  drum  mom  1  „  Jj,^ 

tympnnuiii  h  ibe  iiunw  upprfMieliiiiif  it*  firticuiation  wirb  tbc  ftUpc^  on«  unu  ami  th«<  hm^ 
of  which  urti  sbuwiii.  Tlie  base  of  the  stapes*  in  the  foramen  ovaliss  ia  dinn^tW  toward  %hm 
vesitibukv  in  which  fteetion&  of  the  titrleU  and  f^Aoeulc  Hfc  *w!n.  The  ttt'd^X  nvrvo  iW  i 
the  Ictl  of  the  ^tnpet,     Heuiatdu  and  GO«iln.    Fhota     ^  ^^ 


wall  arc  the  orifices  of  the  mustoid  cells.    The  upper  portion  of  tbe"^ 
cavity  con  till  ris  the  rounded  heads  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  the  two 
largest  of  the  auditory  ossicles.    The  internal  wall  of  the  t^inpaimm 
presents  anteriorly  a  bulging  prominence  which  is  known  as  Uie 
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promontory y  and  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  first  or  broadest 
tarn  of  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea.  Beneath  this  prominence  is 
a  recess  leading  to  a  bony  "window,"  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which, 
in  life,  is  closed  by  a  delicate  membrane.  Behind  the  promontory 
and  at  a  slightly  higher  level  a  deep  recess,  the  pelvis  ovalis,  leads 
inward  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  closed  by  the  base  of  the 
stapes;  the  body  of  this  ossicle  is  entirely  contained  within  the 
pelvic  recess,  and  near  its  mouth  the  stapes  articulates  with  the 
orbicular  extremity  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus.  The  superior 
portion  of  this  deep  recess  is  encroached  upon  by  the  projecting 
wall  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  which  transmits  the  facial  nerve, 
and  posteriorly,  near  the  point  where  it  merges  with  the  general 
tympanic  cavity,  a  low,  conical,  bony  projection  known  as  i\ie  pyra- 
mid transmits  the  stapedius  muscle.  The  canal  of  the  tensor  tym- 
pani  muscle  contained  within  a  still  more  prominent,  conical,  bony 
projection,  the  processus  cochlear  if  or  mis,  is  found  near  the  antero- 
intemal  angle  of  the  tympanic  cavity  just  above  and  parallel  to  the 
Eustachian  tube.  The  narrowest  portion  of  the  tympanum  is,  per- 
haps, almost  its  very  center,  and  is  included  between  the  promon- 
tory on  the  inner  and  the  tympanic  membrane  on  the  outer  side. 
Extending  from  this  narrowed  central  portion  upward,  backward, 
and  inward,  are  expanded  recesses  which  are  partially  occupied 
by  the  three  auditory  ossicles;  the  remaining  portions  of  the  tym- 
panum are  filled  by  air  which  gains  access  to  the  cavity  through 
the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  tympanic  mucota  consists  of  a  thin  but  dense  tunica  pro- 
pria which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  underlying  periosteum  and 
softer  parts  by  loose  connective  tissue,  and  is  clothed  with  a  layer 
of  flattened  epithelium,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  is  of  low  columnar  form  and  is  provided  with  cilia, 
but  in  most  other  portions  of  the  tympanum  is  squamous  in  char- 
acter and  of  the  tessellated  type,  closely  resembling  endothelium. 
The  floor  of  the  tympanum  and  the  lower  portions  of  its  anterior, 
internal,  and  posterior  walls  also  possesses  a  partial  clothing  of  low 
ciliated  cells  (Kessel*).  Occasional  gland-like  folds  of  the  mucosa 
occur  near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  though  the  true 
glandular  character  of  these  folds  is  very  questionable. 

The  mastoid  cells  are  numerous  small  spaces  situated  within  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  they  are  lined  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  tympanic  mucosa,  which  is  everywhere  clothed  by  flat- 
*  Strieker's  Handbook,  voL  liL 
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tened  epithelinm.    The  chorinm  is  closely  attached  to  the  perios- 
tenm  of  the  bony  wall,  the  periosteam  also  serving  as  a  Tascniar 

layer  of  the  mucosa  in  the 
mastoid  cells,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  tympanic  cavity. 
The  tympanic  membrane 
is  a  thin  delicate  partition 
which  is  formed  by  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  layer 
of  the  external  auditory 
canal  on  the  one  hand,  the 
tympanic  mucosa  on  the 
other,  and  between  these 
two  membranes  a  layer  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue  whose 
tendinous  bands  are  disposed 
in  radial  and  circular  direc- 
tions. The  margin  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  in- 
serted into  a  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  ring  which  rests  upon 
a  bony  elevation,  the  an^ 
nulus  tympanicus. 

The  slender  manubrium 
or  handle  of  the  mallens 
projects  from  the  superior 
margin  of  the  ring  and  is 
inserted  between  the  folds 
of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
extending  downward  to 
about  the  center  of  the 
membrane,  at  which  point 
is  the  deepest  part  of  its 
concavity,   its   umbo.     The 


Fio.  445. — Thansection  of  the  tympanic  mkm- 

BKANE   OF   A   CHILD. 

o,  a\  fibro-cartilnjy:inou8  rinjif;  6,  6',  bone;  c, </, 
skill  of  t lie  oxteriiul  auditory  cannl ;  <i,  d\  tytnpunio 
mucosa ;  ^,  cutaneous  layer  of  the  tympanic  mu- 
cosa ;  /,  fibrouM  layer,  obliquely  cut  at  /;  g,  layer  bony  liandlc  of  the  mallcUS, 
derived  from  the  tympanic  mucosa;  A,  handle  of  i  •  u^f^pp^  fU^  pntftnpnna 
the  malleus;  t,  blood  vesseU.    Hematoxylin  and    *3^"^^  Detwecn  tnc  CUianeOUS 

eosin.    x  11.   (After  Koiukcr.)  aud  mucous  layers  of  the 

tympanic  membrane,  is  cov- 
ered by  a  thin  cartilaginous  layer,  and  receives  the  insertions  of  the 
tendinous  fibres.  These  fibres  are  divisible  into  an  outer  radial 
layer  which  extends  from  the  fibro-cartiiaginous  ring  at  the  periph* 
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ery  inward  t4>  tbe  manubrium  mallei,  and  an  inner  circular  layer 
whom  thickest  portions  are  found  close  to  the  manubrium  and  near 
the  periphery  of  the  membrane ;  between  these  points  the  circular 
layer  of  fibres  is  par- 
tially  or  entii-ely  de- 
ficient. Juet  within 
the  fibro-cartilaginouB 
ring  at  the  periphery 
of  the  membrane  the 
circular  layer  of  fibres 

pabruptly  ends. 

The  cutiineous  lay- 
er of  the  tympanic 
membrane  forms  a 
very  thin  coat,  its  epi- 
dermis consisting  of  a 

IHalpighian  layer  one 
or  two  cells  deep, 
which  is  covered  by 
several  flattened  non- 
nucleated  cells  of  tlie 

'liorny  portion.  The 
ilorma  or  corium  is 
very  thin,  eontiiins  no 

lpaj>illae,   and    is   inti- 

Innately  adherent  to  tl^ 
fibrous    layers  of   the  ^ 
membrane;  it  contains 
leither     glands     nor 

'liaira. 

The  mucous  layer 
of  thvt  tympanic  mem- 
brane is  even  thinner 
than  the  cutaneous. 
It  consisU  of  a  flat- 
tene*  J  e  p  1 1  li  e  1 1  u  m 
which  rests  almost  di* 
HHUly  upon  the  layer 

"of  <'ireuhir  fibres,  A  few  connective  tissue  fibres  pass  irregularly 
from  tlie  mucous,  through  the  fibrous,  to  the  cutaneous  layer,  thus 
firmly  uniting  the  seveml  layers  into  a  compact  membnw&i 


i4t.— Swmoir  fumovam  i 

TYMTANIO    lUCMmiAin   or    A   <  tllLIt. 

a,(n»rt><«niI»«rUM>uM  rinx;  I,  Ixm*;  f^tlcniiaof  tlie 

cpldrniii«  ;  /,  riMlial  JiUit*,  mndf^  eirrulmr  libnvi  orUio 
triiiTHinle  mcriibniaie;  |,  inucoift  of  tbo  inomUnuM;  I, 
rpithrUiiiJi  of  the  tfxnpatiitm ;  i,  blood  v«ms1*.     k  Ad. 
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In  tho  npper  quadrant  of  the  tvmpanic  nvembriine,  Mhort 
attachment  of  the  malleasp  the  fibrous    layers  are  wanting;  ttt  ' 
niucons  and  cntaneous  layers  are  therefore  in  contact^  and  the  mem- 
brane presents  a  flaccid  appearance  in  comparison  with  tba  ientt 
condition  of  its  other  parts.     This  portion  is  known  as  ,y^ rflynrfTl      j 
mefubrane,  ^^Hl 

The  Auditory  Ossides. — Thcae  are  three  in  number^  tiie  fm^^ 
lens,  the   incus,  and  the  stapes;   they  form   a  cotitiuuoas  boiir 
cluiin,  extending  from  the  insertion  of  tlie  manubrium  maliri  ii 
the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  fenestra  ovalia,  with  whose  niArgrn 
the  foot  of  the  stapes  articuhiteSi     The  ossicles  consist  of  conituicl 
bony  tissue  conttiining  loosely  packed  Haversian  s^^stems*  thov  arc 
united  with  each  other  by  firm   ftbro-cartilaginous  articulatioQ 
With  the  exception  of  the  stapes,  none  of  the  ossicles  coo  tain  J 
marrow  cavity. 

Tlie  manubrium  of  the  mallens  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  tympanic 
membrane,  as  already  described,  tho  head  of  the  bone  arlicuIatiAg 


i 


Fio.  447.— Tub  aupitorv  o»?ioi.Ei'. 

I,  oraieulAr  cludn  of  tlio  lefl  our ;  2,  mftlleui^ ;  f,  mem  ;  S,  ^iit[K?fv    //,  osejcular  chola  i 
ortht*  right  oar ;  i,  iniilleoit ;  £,  proct'K^us  irradlb ;  J,  itiimiiltnuni ;  ^  long  pirooeM  of  tlie 
incuH ;  5j  short  proc<»a  of  the  incus ;  6^  stapes.    (After  Rudiugcr.) 

with  the  head  of  the  incus  in  the  epitympanio  recess.  The  long 
process  of  the  incus,  circular  in  transection,  extends  downwanl 
along  the  tympanic  wall  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  thi 
manubrium  nuillei,  being,  in  a  portion  of  its  course,  couUiinedi 
within  a  recess  in  the  osseous  wall  of  the  tympanum.  Finally,  at 
the  level  of  the  stapes  it  makes  a  sharp  bend,  almost  at  right  angk 
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with  its  former  course,  to  articulate,  by  means  of  a  rounded  end  or 
orbicular  process,  with  the  head  of  the  stapes.  This  latter  bone  is 
deeply  placed  within  the  recess  of  the  pelvis  ovalis,  and  continues 
the  bony  chain  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  where  the  foot  plate  of  the 
stapes  is  in  relation,  by  its  inner  surface,  with  the  vestibular  peri- 
lymphatic space  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  course  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  is  such  that  they  form  a 
lever ;  the  long  process  of  the  incus  being  shorter  than  the  manu- 
brium mallei,  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  response 
to    sound    waves    are 

transmitted  to  the  in-  ^^*^^    *^        ^ 

ternal  ear  diminished 
in  amplitude  but  exag- 
gerated in  intensity. 

Two  muscles  and 
several  ligaments  are 
connected  with  the  os- 
sicles. 

The  tenior  tympani 
mniele  is  mostly  con- 
tained within  a  canal 
which  is  parallel  to  and 
lies  just  above  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and 
from  its  bony  wall  the 
muscular  fibres  arise. 
The  wall  of  the  canal 
forms  a  conical  pro- 
jection known  as  the 
processus  cochlearifor- 
mis,  which  projects 
well  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  being  directeil  toward  the 
neck  of  the  malleus.  Leaving  its  canal  at  the  apex  of  this  conical 
process  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  bends  sharply  over  the  margin  of 
the  processus  cochleariformis  and  passes  directly  to  its  insertion 
into  the  neck  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  manubrium  of  the  mal- 
leus. Ilencc  the  naked  tendon  of  the  muscle  lies  within  the  tym- 
panic cavity. 

The  stapedius  mnsole  is  similarly  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  pyramid,  from  whose  bony  wall  its  fibres  take  origin.  Pass- 
ing forward,  the  muscle  makes  its  exit  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 


Fio.  448. — Thb  oavitt  op  the  rrurAXVU^  viewbd 

VROU   ABOVB. 

«,  the  body  of  the  incus ;  f,  HgoinentouB  fold  of  the 
muooda;  I.  a.  tn,  anterior  ligament  of  the  inaUeus ;  l.e,m^ 
external  ligament  of  the  malleus ;  I.  «.,  posterior  liga- 
ment of  the  incutt ;  if,  mastoid  cell ;  m,  head  of  the  mal- 
leus ;  111.111,  mucous  membrane ;  n,  chorda  tympani  nerve; 
pr.  Oy  orbicular  process  of  the  incus  articulating  with 
the  stapes  in  the  depth  of  the  oiivity ;  R,  beneath  this 
space  is  the  flaccid  portion  of  the  tjrmpanic  membrane ; 
i.  I.  m,  cut  end  of  the  superior  ligament  of  the  malleus  ; 
jp,  spina  tympanica  anterior ;  it,  8t\  tendon  of  the  stape- 
dius muscle ;  M,  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 
X  4.    (After  Scliafer.) 
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and  is  directly  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes  close  to  the 
articulation  of  the  orbicular  process  of  the  incus. 

The  lig^amenti  of  the  malleus  are  the  anterior,  the  external,  and 
the  superior.  The  anterior  ligament  firmly  attaches  the  head  of 
the  malleus  to  the  margin  of  the  Olasserian  fissure  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum.  The  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  is 
inclosed  by  the  fibres  of  this  ligament.  It  is  also  in  close  relation 
with  the  chorda  tympani,  which,  being  clothed  by  the  tympanic 
mucosa,  traverses  this  portion  of  the  tympanic  cavitj  and  enters 
the  iter  chordae  anterius. 

The  external  ligament  connects  the  neck  of  the  malleus  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  external  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is 
somewhat  fan-shaped.  The  superior  ligament  is  a  looser  fibrous 
band  which  passes  from  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  the  superior 
wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  ligament  of  the  incus  is  decidedly  fan-shaped,  its  stiaieht. 
coarse,  fibrous  bands' radiating  from  the  short  process  of  the  ossicle 
to  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  articulation  of  the  malleus  with  the  incus,  as  also  that  of 
the  hitter  bone  with  the  stapes,  is  supplied  with  a  delicate  capsu- 
lar ligament. 

The  annular  ligament  of  the  stapes  connects  the  margin  of  the 
foot  plate  of  this  bone  with  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cartilain- 
nous  and  bony  wall  of  the  vestibule  at  the  margin  of  the  fenestra 
ovjilis.  The  articulation  which  is  thus  inclosed  is  directly  formed 
by  an  annular  plate  of  cartilage  investing  the  margin  of  the  oval 
foot  of  the  stupes,  and  a  similar  annular  plate  of  hyaline  cartila^ 
which  lines  the  borders  of  the  foramen  ovalis.  The  fibres  of  the 
annular  ligament  arc  continuous  with  those  of  the  perichondrium 
and  adjacent  periosteum. 

THE   EUSTACHIAN  TUBE 

The  Eustachian  tube  connects  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  with 
that  of  the  naso-pharynx.  Its  first  portion  is  surrounded  by  a 
bony  wall ;  beyond  tliis  it  is  supplied  with  a  cartilaginous  plate* 
its  pharyngeal  ostium  is  entirely  mcmbnmous. 

The  mucosa  consists  of  an  epithelium,  which  is  of  the  columnar 
ciliated  variety,  continuous  with,  and  similar  to  the  respiratory 
epithelium  of  the  naso-pharynx,  together  with  a  fibrous  membrana 
propria  which  is  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  bony,  car- 
tilaginous, and  muscular  walls.    The  lower  portions  of  the  tube  are 
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richly  supplied  with  mucus  secreting,  tubulo-acinar  glands,  and 
toward  its  pharyngeal  end  the  mucosa  i«  much  infiltrated  with  lym- 
phoid tissue,  thus  fortning  the  tubal  (oiml  of  (lerlaeh. 

The  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
bony  wall.     At  the  point  of  attachment  it  has  a  hyaline  structure. 


Fm.  449.— TiUNRKmoM  or  twi  EuiTAORtAV  tu»»;  diachummatic, 

it  oRntlmnnous  pljite  ;  f,  meiUnti  or  hooked  end  of  the  CArtlUiffe ;  J,  **  dUntor  tubt«" ; 
^l«viitor  pftlnli ;  i5,  flbrcictinilniEC  at  the  Ubm  of  the  >ktill ;  6Vutid  7,  mucrtUA  KljtiitU;  S^ 
idSpiwt*  tlwue :  9«  /i«  lutiicn  of  thv  tube ;  10^  if,  eoLmcctivc  tWuo.  T^w  iiutiriiinciitSon. 
(AfU>r  Kndiiiipffr.) 

the  fibres  of  the  perichondrium  penetrating  only  the  surfiice  of  the 
cartihiginous  plate.  Lower  downi  the  cartilage  Iweomes  infiltratetl 
with  fibres  and  cufvforms  to  the  typical  elastic  or  reticular  variety, 
I^ike  the  cartihtge  of  the  auricle  it  Is  rich  in  cellular  elements.  Its 
traniuection  presents  a  peculiar  hook -like  form,  by  means  of  which 
the  posterior  surfficCj  the  superior  margin^  and  the  upper  portiurt 
of  the  anterior  surface  are  invested  by  cartilage,  while  the  remain 
ing  portions  of  the  ariteritjr  surface  and  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
margin  are  cntin*ly  meml>ranong, 

VASCULAH  Sirp?LT,— The  raucosa  of  the  middle  mt  \a  richly 
«upp1ted  with  blood  vessels,  the  larger  of  which  lie  in  the  dee|M5r 
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part  of  the  membrane  and  supply  capillary  vesselB  to  the  tunica 
propria.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  Eustachian  tube  are  especially 
numerous. 

In  the  tympanic  membrane  the  arteries  and  veins  form  an  an- 
nular plexus  at  the  margin ;  and  a  group  of  similar  vessels  soi^ 
rounds  the  manubrium  mallei,  lying  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
cutaneous  portion  of  the  membrane. 

The  mucosa  of  the  tympanum  is  peculiar  in  the  idalne  JM 


ciency  of  capillary  vessels  (Prussak*);  the  veins  are  npittMW. 
The  veins  of  the  Eustachian  tube  empty  into  the  internal  ji^Mtf* 
tliey  also  communicate  with  the  cavernous  sinus  by  a  truk  ol 
considerable  size  (l)ench  f). 

I'lic  lymphatics  of  the  middle  ear  form  plexuses  in  the  nmnnn 
tive  tissue  of  the  mucosa  and  in  a  general  way  follow  the  oomap  i( 
the  smaller  veins.    They  lead  in  part  to  the  lymphatic  nodes  bsl 
the  ear,  and  in  part  to  the  parotid  group  (Kdlliker  t).     Thsf^i 
communicate  with  the  perilymphatic  spaces  of  the  internal  ear. 
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The  internal  ear  includes  a  series  of  membranons   stmctnns 
together  with  the  terminal  apparatus  of  the  eighth  cranial  ner?e* 
these  are  contained  within  a  series  of  connected  cavities  hollowed 
out  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  they  are  in  reh- 
tion  with  the  mesial  wall  of  the  tympanum.     The  central  portion 
of  this  bony  cavity,  an  ovoid  space,  is  known  as  the  vestibule  •  its 
outer  wall  presents  the  orifice  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  which  leads  to 
the  tympjuuun,  but  during  life  is  closed  by  the  base  of  the  stapes. 
Opening  from  the  vestibule,  on  tlie  one  hand,  are  the  bony  cavities 
occupied  by  the  three  semicircular  canals  which,  in  a  general  way, 
project  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  vestibule  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the   bony  cochlea  containing  its  series  of  spiral  canals  projects 
anteriorly  from  tlie  vestibule.     Collectively  tliese  spaces,  with  sev- 
eral diverticula,  form  the  bofiy  hihyrinthy  and  within  them  in  life 
are  contained  a  number  of  membranous  sacs  whose  general  form, 
corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  the  bony  cavity ;  these 
sacs  collectively  form  the  viemltranous  labyrvith. 

The  vestibule  contains  two  of  these  membranous  sacs,  the  sac- 
cule and  the  utricle,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  the  slender 

*  Arch.  L  Ohrenheilk.,  1869.  t  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  1805, 

{ llandbuch,  III. 
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ufriculo-saccnfar  canah  from  which  a  much  prolonged  diverticulum 
enters  the  aqiieductiis  vestibuli  to  penetrate  to  the  postorior  sarface 
of  tlie  petroos  hone  where  it  eomes  into  relation  with  the  cerebral 
meninges;  this  diverticulum  is  known  as  the  ductus endolymphati- 
cuH.     The  utricle  and  saccule,  as  also  all  other  portions  of  the 


FlU,    i,a^.       i.ifc    UUKY    LAtoVttJNTU. 

/,  rounil  winitow;  f,  oitHMjtu  Umltia  uplmtls;  J«  onieoiv  «ooh1e«r  can«l ;  ^  floor  of 
inUrmftl  •uiliUsry  rtiisAttiA ;  5»  vculibule ;  «f,  *,  8^  9^  wsmirimilw  mniilii,  Thf  t^tm  »t« 
plfloed  «t  lliAl  portion  of  Ui«  iiuui^u  which  U  tiMrvat  K\\*s  iilruuturo  Imlic-Atod.    (After 

membmnons  labyrinth,  conUiin  a  watery  fluid,  the  rmhlijmph ; 
they  do  not  entirely  fill  the  bony  cavity  of  the  labyrinth  iti  which 
they  lie,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  a  retiform  con- 
nective  tissue  with  broad  interstices  which  are  permeated  by  an 
aqueous  lliiid,  the  perilymph. 

Tha  iac€ule  h  a  niiuide^l  niembninous  cavity  which  h  connet»t«Ml, 
on  the  one  baud,  by  means  of  the  slender  canalin  rennien^,  with 
ibo  cochlear  duct  or  acala  media,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
ductus  eudolymphaticuti  and  utricle*  aa  already  stated.  Its  wall 
consists  of  an  endothelium,  a  membrana  proj»ria  and  a  fibrous  coat. 
The  endothelium  consintg  of  flattened  squamoua  cells;  it  oom^ 
pletely  linen  the  cutvity.    The  epithelial  tjurface  is  somewluit  irreg- 
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extremity  a  single  tuft  of  long  cilia,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
delicate  hair-like  process  which  projects  into  the  endolymphatic 
cavity.    That  portion  of  the  endolymph  which  immediately  over- 


9' 


Fio.  i52.— Tramsbotiov  of  thi  maboik  of  tub  macula  saoouu  of  a  ouikea-pio. 
a,  otolithic  membrane;  6,  cilia;  c,  outioular  membrane;  dyhalr  cells;  «,  austentacular 
cells ;  /,  epithelium  of  the  saccule ;  ff^  tunica  propria ;  A,  nerve  fibres ;  t,  bone.    Uema' 
tozylin  and  eosin.     x  825.    (After  Kolliker.) 

lies  the  macula,  and  into  which  the  hair-like  processes  project, 

though  not  essentially  diflferent  in  microscopic  appearance  in  fresh 

tissues,  appears  to  possess  a  somewhat  gelatinous  consistence,  and 

in    it    are  suspended   various 

forms  of  crystals  of  calcium 

carbonate  which  are  known  as 

otoliths.    The  free  surface  of 

the    neuro-epithelium   is   also 

provided    with    a    reticulated 

cuticular     membrane     which 

presumably  is  formed  by  the 

amalgamation  of  the  free  ends 

of     the     sustentacular    cells. 

Through  the  openings  in  this 

reticular  membrane  the  ciliary 

tufts  of  the  hair  cells  project. 

The  central  ends  of  the  hair  cells,   beneath   the  nucleated 
enlargement  which  is  found  near  the  middle  of  the  epithelial  layer. 


Fio.  463. — Nirvi  bmdimgs  in  tub  macula 
of  a  ouimba-pig. 
a,  epithelium ;  6,  tunica  propria ;  c,  three 
terminal  nerve  fibres.    Golgi  stain,    x  about 
200.    (After  KcUius.) 
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are  prolonged  outward  between  the  nucleated  portions  of  the  sns- 
tentacular  cells  and  frequently  terminate  in  small  knobbed  extrem- 
ities. This  portion  of  the  cells  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the  ter- 
minal fibrils  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  which,  coming  from  nerve 
plexus  in  the  fibrous  wall  of  the  saccule,  forms  an  intra-epithelial 
plexus  of  delicate  varicose  fibrils.  Frequently  the  epithelial  coat 
contains  coarse  granules  of  a  brownish  pigment  which,  at  times, 
also  produces  a  diffuse  coloration  of  the  cells. 

The  epithelial  coat  of  the  saccule  rests  upon  a  thin  homo- 
geneous basement  membrane  and  is  further  supported  by  a  delicate 
fibrous  coat  or  tunica  propria.  The  connective  tissue  of  this  ooat 
forms  interlacing  bundles  the  most  of  which  are  distributed  in  a 
circular  manner  about  the  wall  of  the  ovoid  saccule.  At  the 
macula  this  coat  is  much  thickened  by  the  entrance  of  the  nerve 
fibres  from  the  vestibular  nerve.  It  also  contains  the  mmate 
blood  vessels  which  supply  the  organ. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth, the  fibrous  wall  of  the  saccule  is  in  contact  on  one  aspect  of 
its  surface  with  the  periosteum  which  lines  the  osseous  labyrinth  ; 
elsewhere  it  is  separated  from  the  periosteum  by  the  perilymphatic 
cavity. 

The  ntride  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  saccule.  It  lies  behind 
and  somewhat  above  the  saccule,  is  of  a  very  irregular  oblong  form, 
and  receives  the  insertions  of  the  semicircular  canals.  Its  anterior 
portion  is  provided  with  a  macula  and  the  structure  of  its  wall 
differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of  the  saccule;  both  of  these  mem- 
branous sacs  are  contained  within  the  irregular  cavity  of  the  vesti- 
bule. The  structure  of  the  utricle,  therefore,  requires  no  further 
description. 

The  Semicircnlar  Canals, — The  semicircular  canals  are  three  in 
number,  the  posterior,  superior,  and  external.  The  last  is  also 
horizontal  in  its  position ;  the  first  two  are  vertical,  but  are  so 
placed  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  one  another.  The  superior 
lies  in  the  long  axis  of  the  petrous  bone  and  its  plane  is  therefore 
more  nearly  coronal,  while  that  of  the  posterior  canal  is  more 
nearly  sagittal.  Each  canal  forms  something  more  than  half  a 
circle,  its  two  ends  opening  separately  into  the  cavity  of  the  vesti- 
bule, with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  whose 
inserted  ends  open  by  a  common  orifice,  the  canalis  cofnmunis. 
The  unjoined  orifices  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals,  as  also 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  external  canal,  present  a  marked  dila- 
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tatioii  at  their  termiuatioTi  io  the  vestibule.  These  dilatations  are 
known  as  the  ampuUfe,  The  osseous  and  membranous  canala  are 
of  similar  shape;  the  latter  is,  of  course^  conUiiDed  within  the 
former. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  open   into  the  utricle. 
They  do  not  entirely  fill  their  bony  canal,  but,  like  the  utricle  and 


If^i 
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Flu,  4M.— TitAJCMCcrriaiv  or  a  human  ftUticiifioULAU  lUx^fAL. 
i,  bono;  f,  retiform  oouncQiivv  tiwiue  membranoi;  i^  %\  tiiM  |>oiiit  ti  timtd  of  conne<7i- 
I  tjMiuo  Jf»iua   Uid   iwHoftUjutti ;  ^  inembraneus  scnjiclitiuUr  t*jiual ;  5,  ligamcuu^us 

altAchmcnt  of  Lliu  cmml;  ^,  At  thus  fioint  the  fnembr*noai  imd  o«s«oiu  cfliuda  «tQ  in 

QOiOtiict    Uodormtcly  mttgnilicti,    (At\or  Badlngor.) 

saceiile,  lie  in  contact  with  tlie  periasteum  at  one  surface  only«  i\\\% 
6urf)ioe  being  that  of  the  onter  wall  or  i)eriphery  of  the  semicirch 
wliilti  in  the  remaifiing  i»ortioTi  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylin- 
driral  bony  canal,  the  membranous  canal  is  loosely  united  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  osseous  wall  by  a  retiform  connective  tissue  whose 
loose  meahes  are  filled  with  perilymph. 

The  wall  of  the  membranous  canal  is  similar  in  structure  to 
that  of  the  saccule  and  utricle  and  couiisU  of  an  endothelium,  a 
membmna  propria,  and  a  ftbroutt  tunic.     Each  of  the  three  ami)ullie 
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presents  a  marked  differentiation  of  the  epithelial  lining,  which  is 
there  raised  in  the  form  of  a  prominent  crescentic  fold»  falsely 
tenned  bj  the  older  anatomists  the  criitta  acnsiica,  from  ita  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  aiidiiory  function.  Like  the  macule  of 
the  saccnle  and  utricle,  the  crist®  are  supplied  by  the  vestibular 
nerve  and  are  concerned  with  the  fii notion  of  equilibration. 

The  cristfB  are  clothed  with  tall  colomnar  cells  which,  though 
somewhat  teller,  are  otherwise  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the 
maculae,  and  are  similarly  divisible  into  sustentacular  cells  and  hair 
cells.  They  are  also  covered  by  a  gelatinous  cuticular  formation, 
containing  otoliths^  which  is  here  known  as  the  cupola. 

THE   COCHLEA 

The  cochlea,  like  the  vestibular  portion  of  the  internal  ear,  con- 
sists of  a  bony  case  which  incloses  a  series  of  spiral  mombranous 
canals. 

The  bony  cochlea  possesses  a  peculiar  pyramidal  shape.  The 
base  of  the  pyramid  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 

vestibule ;  its  apex  or  cupola 
is  directed  forward,  outward, 
and  slightly  flown  ward.  The 
pyramid  is  hollow  and  cont^iins 
in  its  axis  a  conical  bony 
support,  the  modtolns,  which 
tapers  from  a  broad  base  to 
a  pointed  apex  beneatli  the 
broader,  blunt,  and  rounded 
cupola  of  the  outer  bony  wall. 
The  modiolus  contains  a  broad 
canal  which  receives  the  coch- 
lear division  of  the  eighth 
crauitd  nerve  as  it  enters  from 
the  intennd  meatus. 
The  outer  aurface  of  the  modiolus  supports  a  bony  shelf,  the 
lamifHt  fipiralh,  which  winds  in  a  spiral  manner  from  its  base  to 
its  apex,  and  ends  in  a  hook-like  process,  the  hamulus.  This  shelf 
only  partially  spans  the  interval  between  the  modiolus  and  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  In  life  the  remaining  interval  is  com* 
pleted  by  a  firm  fibrous  membrane,  the  ba^nl  membrane  {lamina 
basilaris).  Thus  the  cylindrical  canal  of  the  cochlea,  which  is 
wound  spirally  around  the  modiolus  making  two  and  one-half  turnq^ 


Tio.  455.— Axial  keotion  thro  cob  tkz 

coo H LEA   or  A   TETAL   CALF. 

a,  internal  auditory  meatua  in  wliich  ia 
the  out  end  of  the  cochlear  nerve  m  it  enteni 
tho  modiolus,     x  6.    (After  K&llikor.) 
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from  the  base  to  the  apez^  is  sabdivided  into  two  parallel  longitu- 
dinal divisions,  which  are  respectively  known  as  the  scala  vestibuli 
and  the  scala  tympani.  They  are  so  disposed  that  in  a  given  turn 
of  the  canal  the  former  is  always  nearer  the  apex,  the  latter  nearer 
the  base  of  the  cochlea. 

The  bony  lamina  spiralis  presents  a  grooved  margin  or  sulcus, 
from  the  basal  or  tympanic  lip  of  which  the  lamina  basilaris  is  con- 
tinued to  the  opposing  surface  of  the  bony  wall.  The  bony  lamina 
spiralis  is  hollowed  out  in  a  diploic  manner  for  the  transmission  of 
the  branches  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  which  are  continuously  given 
off  all  the  way  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  spiral  lamina,  and 
which  pass  outward  upon  the  basal  membrane  to  be  distributed  to 
the  epithelium  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  This  organ  is  a  peculiar 
spiral  group  of  neuro-epithelial  cells  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  basal  membrane  from  the  base  to  the  cupola  of  the  cochlea. 

The  margin  of  the  osseous  lamina  spiralis  is  much  thickened  by 
the  fibrous  and  epithelial  tissues  by  which  it  is  invested,  so  that  a 
membranous  sulcus  of  considerable  depth  is  formed  between  the 
two  lips  (vestibular  and  tympanic  lips)  of  the  bony  sulcus  spiralis. 
This  is  further  thickened  by  a  marked  elevation  of  fibrous  tissue 
covered  by  columnar  cells,  from  the  outer  margin  of  which  a  deli- 
cate membrane,  the  membrana  tectoria,  extends  outward  and  over- 
hangs the  epithelium  of  Corti's  organ.  From  the  inner  margin  of 
this  elevation,  which  is  supported  by  the  vestibular  lip  of  the  bony 
lamina,  a  delicate  membrane,  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  passes 
obliquely  outward  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea,  and  in  transec- 
tions appears  to  cut  off  a  corner  of  the  scala  vestibuli,  thus  mark- 
ing off  a  triangular  space  whose  base  is  formed  by  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cochlea,  its  sides  by  the  membrane  of  Reissner  and  the  basal 
membrane  upon  which  rests  the  organ  of  Corti ;  its  blunt  apex  is 
found  at  the  sulcus  spiralis.  Since  these  membranes  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  bony  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  the  space 
which  is  thus  apparently  cut  off  from  the  scala  vestibuli  must  form 
a  spiral  canal,  included  between  the  scala  tympani  on  the  one  side 
and  the  scala  vestibuli  on  the  other  ;  this  canal  is  the  scala  media 
or  cochlear  duct. 

The  scala  media  is  an  endolymphatic  canal.  At  the  apex  of 
the  cochlea  it  ends  in  a  blind  extremity  which  is  known  as  the 
lagetia  ;  its  opposite  end  forms  a  blind  pouch  between  the  fenestra 
rotunda  and  the  fenestra  ovalis,  at  the  base  of  tlie  cochlea,  which 
is  termed  the  ccecum  vestibulare.  The  scala  media  is  connected 
41 
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with  the  siiccule  and  Etricle  by  means  of  tlie  caiialLs  reuniens^ 
described  above. 

The  scaht  tynipani  and  scala  vestibuli,  an  either  side  of  the  ecala 
media,  extend  spirally  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Atl 
the  apex  they  are  united  by  the  fielicotremUf  a  continuation  of  these 
canals  which  curves  around  the  hamulus.  At  the  base  of  the  coch- 
lea the  two  canals  diverge,  the  scala  tympani  ending  abruptly  at 
the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  is  closed  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  clotlied 
on  its  tympanic  surface  by  the  flattened  epithehum  of  the  tympanic  ^ 
mucosa,  and  on  ita  cochlear  surface  by  the  epitlielium  of  the  scala  H 
tympani.  The  scala  vestibuli,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con  tinned 
backward  into  the  vestibule,  where  it  is  in  relation  with  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  t!ie  saccule  and  utricle,  and,  since  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  outer  wall  of  the  bony  vestibule,  this  portion  of  the  8cala 
vestibuli  receives  the  opening  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  closed 
by  the  foot  plate  of  the  stapes.  Corresponding  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  tlie  fenestra  oval  is  and  fenestra  rotunda,  the  scala  restibnli 
in  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea  lies  above  the  scala  tympani,  and 
being  somewhat  the  longer  it  also  extends  farther  backward. 

Having  traced  the  general  form  and  relations  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  cochlea,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  study  more  care- 
fully the  finer  structure  of  ita  more  important  parts. 

The  membranous  waU  of  the  scala  tympani  and  scala  vestibuli 
is  clothed  by  a  lityer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells,  which  rest  upon 
a  double  layer  of  fibrous  tissue.  Thus  the  tunica  propria  also  serTea 
as  a  periosteum  for  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea, 
and  conveys  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels.  The  8cala3  are  peri- 
lymphatic canals.  H 

The  membrane  of  Beis&ner  is  an  extremely  delicate  structure  " 
which  consists  of  a  thin  central  substantia  propria,  covered   on 
either  surface  by  endothelium,  that  on  the  one  surface  being  con* 
tinuous  with  the  endothelium  of  the  scala  vestibuli,  that  on  the 
other  with  the  endothelium  of  the  scala  media. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  scala  media  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of 
the  endothelium  in  that  portion  which  adjoins  the  membrane  of 
Reissner,  and  this  rests  upon  a  fibrous  membrane  similar  to  that 
which  forms  the  walls  of  the  other  scalae.  Toward  the  attachment 
of  the  membrana  ba.silaris,  however,  the  tissue  of  the  outer  fibrous 
wall  of  the  scala  media  is  much  thickened,  and  forms  a  dense  liga- 
mentous structure,  triangular  in  shape  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  cochlea,  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  membrana 
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basilaris  at  its  apex^  and  being,  like  the  basal  membrane,  continued 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  is  known  as  the  spiral 
ligament.     Its  dense  fibrous  bands  radiate  from  the  attachment  of 


Fio.  456. — Axial  section  torouoh  a  turn  or  thk  cochlka  or  a  ouimba-pio. 

a,  bone  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea;  i,  incnibrane  of  Rcisancr;  </,  membrana 
tecloria;  />c,  cochlear  duct  or  Bcala  media;  /,  ntria  vaHcuIaris;  g^  or)?an  of  Corti;  A, 
spiral  ligament ;  i^  celL}  of  ClaudiuA ;  h^  8cala  tynipani ;  l^  Bcala  vestibuli ;  m,  ve8tibular 
lip  of  the  liiubuA  spirale ;  n,  spiral  huIcus  ;  o,  nerve  libren  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  con- 
tained within  one  of  the  radiating  canals  within  the  Hpiral  lamina;  />,  nerve  cella  of  the 
spiral  ganglion;  q^  blood  vessel,     x  90.    (After  BOhm  and  von  Davidotf.) 


the  basiil  membrane  to  all  portions  of  the  ligament,  and  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea,  with  whose  periosteum 
the  deeper  fibres  of  the  spiral  ligament  are  blended. 

The  surface  of  the  spiral  ligament,  which  forms  the  outer  wall 
of  the  scala  media,  slopes  gradually  away  from  the  attachment  of 
the  basal  membrane ;  that  which  impinges  upon  the  scala  tympani 


slopes  more  abruptly.  The  greater  portion  of  the  spiral  Hgament* 
therefore,  ia  contained  within  the  ecaia  media.  Here  it  is  lined  by 
low  colnranar  or  euboidal  epithelium  whose  cells  blend,  withont 
demarkation,  with  the  underlying  vascular  connective  tissue^  so 
that  the  minute  blood  vessels  frequently  appear  as  if  lying  within 
the  epithelial  layer,  although  they  probably  are  always  contained 
within  the  connective  tiBSue  processes  whicli  project  into  the  at- 
tached surface  of  tlie  epithelial  layer.  The  middle  of  this  area 
presents  a  prominent  vascular  ridge,  which  is  known  as  the  stria 
vasealnris. 

The  tympanic  wall  or  floor  of  the  scala  media  presents  for  exami- 
nation several  structures,  which,  from  within  outward  (viz.,  from 
the  modiolus  to  the  ligamentum  spiralis),  are  the  limbus  spindis, 
niembrana  tectoria,  sulcus  spiralis,  basal  membrane,  and  the  organ 
of  Corti  which  rests  upon  the  bjisal  membrane  (Fig.  457). 

The  vestibular  lip  of  the  limbii  tplralii  presents  a  distinct  ele- 
vation, which  is  formed  by  a  peculiar  cellular  variety  of  connective 
tissue,  and  is  covered  by  columnar  epithelium,  whose  cells  are  not 
sharply  defined  from  those  of  the  underlying  connective  tissue, 
The  surface  of  the  epithelium  presents  a  distinct  cuticular  forma- 
tion of  considerable  thickness,  wiiich  seems  to  be  prolonged  out- 
ward from  the  margin  of  the  vestibular  lip,  and  forms  the  mera- 
brana  tectoria. 

The  surface  of  the  limbus  spiralis,  when  viewed  from  the  scala 
media,  presents  slight  elevations  which,  at  the  margin  of  the  ves- 
tibular lip,  are  prolonged  into  prominent  ridges  whose  indented 
borders  overhang  the  sulcus  and  are  known  m  the  auditory  teeth. 

The  membraaa  tectoria  {membrane  of  Cor  ft)  is  apparently  an 
exoplasmic  or  cuticular  tissue ;  although  it  presents  a  somewhat 
fibrillated  appearance  it  contiiins  no  nuclei.  Its  free  margin  over- 
hangs, or  rests  gently  upon,  the  hair  cells  of  Corti's  organ. 

The  iidGiii  ipiralli  is  a  deep  groove  included  betiveen  the  ve.8- 
tibular  Up  of  the  limbus  and  the  basal  membrane  which  is  attached 
to  the  tympanic  lip.  The  sulcus  is  lined  by  flattened  epithelial 
cells,  which  are  apparently  continuous  with  those  of  the  vestibular 
lip,  and  like  them  are  not  readily  distinguished  from  the  underlying 
connective  tissue.  The  epithelium  is  continued  outward  upon  the 
basal  membrane  to  the  margin  of  Corti's  organ,  with  the  innermost 
cells  of  which  it  is  continuous. 

The  basal  membiajie  {membra  tm  b(mlarL^)  is  a  thin  but  resist- 
ant membranous  structure,  upon  which  rests  the  epithelium  of 
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Oorti's  organ.  Its  tympanic  snrface  is  clothed  by  a  continuation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  scala  tympanic  consisting  of  an  endo- 
thelium, resting  upon  a  very  thin  and  delicate  connective  tissue 
layer.  The  substantia  propria  of  the  basal  membrane  consists  of 
tendinous  bands  which,  being  radially  disposed,  span  the  interval 
between  the  margin  of  the  tympanic  lip  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina 
and  the  opposed  margin  of  the  spiral  ligament. 

Because  of  the  great  breadth  of  the  modiolus  at  the  base,  and 
its  rapid  diminution  in  thickness  toward  the  apex  of  the  cochlea, 
this  interval  is  relatively  narrow  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  turn 
of  the  spiral  scala  media,  but  progressively  widens  as  the  apex  of 
the  cochlea  is  approached.  Consequently,  the  shortest  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  basal  membrane  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea, 
the  longest  at  its  apex.  The  progressive  increase  in  length  of  these 
fibres,  as  the  scala  media  ascends  its  spiral  course  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  which 
is  disclosed  by  the  minute  anatomy  of  this  complicated  organ. 

The  substantia  propria  is  covered  upon  that  surface  which  faces 
the  scala  media  by  a  thin  homogeneous  membrane,  a  cuticular  for- 
mation or  exoplasmic  derivative,  upon  which  rests  the  epithelium 
of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

THE  OBOAH  OF  COBTI  consists  of  a  highly  differentiated 
neuro-epithelium  whose  specialized  cells  are  disposed  according  to 
a  very  regular  arrangement  The  flattened  epithelium  of  the  sulcus 
spiralis  is  continued  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  basal  membrane. 
Suddenly,  at  the  margin  of  Corti's  organ,  it  alters  its  character. 
Here  the  epithelium  becomes  abruptly  changed  to  a  tall  columnar 
variety,  the  first  cells,  known  as  the  inner  sustentacular  cells,  being 
apparently  piled  upon  one  another  and  resting  against  the  inner 
hair  cells,  which  form  a  single  row  of  neuro-epithelium  ;  these,  like 
all  the  succeeding  rows  of  cells,  can  be  traced  as  a  continuous  line 
in  the  spirally  wound  scala  media,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea. 

The  inner  hair  cells  have  a  broad  body  which  is  confined  to  the 
superficial  third  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  which  is  nucleated  at  its 
deeper  end.  Its  free  surface  forms  an  expanded  oval  plate  from 
which  about  twenty  cilia  project  through  a  cuticular  membrane 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  scala  media.  These  end  plates  interdigi- 
tate  with  the  phalanges  of  the  inner  pillar  cells,  which  are  to  be 
shortly  described.  The  bases  of  the  inner  hair  cells  are  thin  and 
slender,  and  are  in  relation  with  a  nerve  plexus  of  fine  fibrils 
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derived  from  the  terminal  processes  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  These 
nerve  fibrils  make  their  exit  in  small  bundles  from  the  bony  spiral 
lamina,  and  passing  outward  upon  the  basal  membrane  are  dis- 
tributed in  a  plexus  beneath  the  epithelium,  some  of  their  naked 
processes  almost  immediately  penetrating  the  epithelial  layer  to 
end  between  the  bases  of  the  inner  hair  cells. 

The  inner  hair  cells  rest  against  the  inner  pillar  cells  of  Corti's 
arch.  This  arch  is  formed  by  two  rows  of  highly  specialized  cells, 
the  inner  and  the  outer  pillars,  which  are  widely  separated  where 
their  bases  are  attached  to  the  basal  membrane,  but  are  in  contact 
at  their  free  ends ;  in  fact,  the  free  extremity  of  the  inner  pillar 
is  prolonged  into  a  broad  flattened  plate-like  process  whose  inner 
margin  interdigitates  with  the  head  plate  of  the  inner  hair  cells,  as 
stated  above,  and  whose  outer  margin  is  so  prolonged  as  to  almost, 
though  not  completely,  cover  the  rounded  head  of  the  outer  pillar. 
The  head  of  the  outer  pillar,  being  similarly  flattened,  expanded, 
and  prolonged  outward  beyond  the  margin  of  the  head  plate  of  the 
inner  pillar  cell,  comes  into  contact  with  the  phalanges  of  Deiters' 
cells  and  with  the  cilia  of  the  outer  hair  cells  which  lie  next 
without ;  they  leave  a  space  between  the  outer  pillars  and  the  outer 
hair  cells  which  is  known  as  NueVs  space. 

The  inner  pillar  cells  are  rather  more  numerous  than  the  outer 
— in  the  entire  length  of  the  scala  media,  according  to  Retzius, 
there  are  5,600  of  the  former  to  4,000  of  the  latter — so  that  about 
three  of  the  expanded  head  plates  of  the  inner  pillars  overlap  two 
of  the  rounded  heads  of  the  outer  pillar  cells.  The  arch  formed  by 
the  opposed  pillar  cells,  being  succeeded  by  similar  arches  of  suc- 
cessive pillars,  forms  a  continuous  tunnel,  triangular  in  transection, 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  scala  media,  and  is  known 
as  the  canal  of  Corti. 

Each  pillar  cell  is  differentiated  into  two  portions,  the  pillar 
proper  and  the  basilar  cell,  the  latter  containing  the  nucleus.  The 
pillar  presents  a  fibrillar  appearance,  the  fibrils  being  disposed  in 
the  long  axis  of  its  body.  This  portion  of  the  cell  reaches  from  the 
basal  membrane  to  the  free  surface  of  the  neuro-epithelium. 

The  basal  part  of  the  cell,  the  basilar  cell,  probably  represents 
the  undifferentiated  portion  of  the  primordial  pillar  cell.  It  con- 
sists of  a  clear,  finely  granular  cytoplasm  and  contains  the  sphe- 
roidal nucleus.  It  lies  on  that  side  of  the  pillar  which  faces  the 
canal  of  Corti,  the  bases  of  the  opposed  cells  being  expanded  until 
they  meet,  thus  forming  a  cuticular  floor  for  the  tunnel.     This 
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nndifferentiated  basilar  portion  occnpies  only  the  deeper  half  of  the 
pillar  cell. 

The  outer  hair  cells  form  three  to  five  rows  of  ciliated  cells 
which  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  inner  hair  cells,  and  which 
are  supported  by  the  sustentacnlar  cells  of  Deiters.  Their  cylin- 
drical cell  bodies  occupy  the  superficial  third  of  the  epithelial  layer 
and  at  the  deeper  extremity  present  a  nucleated  enlargement, 
beyond  which  they  are  continued  only  as  a  slender  basal  process. 
The  free  ends  of  the  outer  hair  cells  present  an  expanded  oval  sur- 
face from  which  the  cilia  project. 

TJie  outer  sustentacnlar  cells  {Deiters'  cells)  are  cylindrical  cells 
whose  expanded  bases  rest  upon  the  basal  membrane  and  whose  dis- 
tal portions  extend  toward  the  surface  between  the  outer  hair  cells. 
The  superficial  portion  of  these  cells,  being  encroached  upon  by 
the  broad  outer  hair  cells,  is  very  slender ;  the  broader  basal  portion 
occupies  the  deeper  two-thirds  of  the  neuro-epithelium,  the  sphe- 
roidal nuclei  being  found  at  the  level  of  the  middle  third.  Each 
sustentacnlar  cell  contains  a  cuticular  filament  which  begins  in  con- 
tact with  the  cuticle  of  the  basal  membrane,  and  extends  through 
the  axis  of  the  cell  to  its  free  border,  where  it  expands  to  form 
a  broad  flattened  plate  of  peculiar  shape,  known  as  the  phalangeal 
process.  These  cuticular  processes  surround  and  overlie  the  margins 
of  the  head  plates  of  the  hair  cells,  thus  forming  a  reticular  layer 
through  the  openings  of  which  the  cilia  of  the  hair  cells  project 

The  cells  of  Deiters  are  succeeded  by  the  sustentacnlar  cells  of 
Ilensen,  tall  columnar  cells  about  eight  rows  broad,  the  first  of 
which  equal  in  height  the  tall  cells  of  the  preceding  type,  but 
whicli  at  their  outer  border  become  abruptly  shortened,  pass  into 
the  cuboidal  cells  of  Claudius,  and  are  thus  continued  outward  to 
the  spiral  ligament. 

The  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  Hensen  are  found  in  their  superficial 
third,  those  of  the  cells  of  Claudius  in  the  center  of  the  cell.  Be- 
neatli  llensen's  cells  other  small  nucleated  elements  are  occasionally 
found  ;  tliey  give  to  this  layer  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  two- 
rowed  epithelium  and  are  known  as  the  cells  of  Bottcher, 

Both  the  cells  of  Ilensen  and  those  of  Claudius  are  provided 
with  a  cuticular  margin  which,  with  tlie  similar  cuticle  of  the  cells 
of  Deiters,  forms  a  continuous,  membranous,  cuticular  layer  known 
as  the  lamina  reticularis.  The  inner  portion  of  this  cuticular 
membrane  is  pierced  by  tlie  cilia  of  the  three  to  five  rows  of  outer 
hair  cells,  as  already  described. 
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In  the  above  description  we  have  directed  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  transections  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  In  the  study  of 
this  organ  in  the  fresh  condition,  and  occasionally  in  fixed  and 
stained  preparations,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  surface  view  of  this 


Fio,  4S8.— DfAOKAM  OF  TBI  osoAiT  or  Coim* 

A.,  putfatc  view,  from  IIr-:  dirtH-tion  of  tho  Bcala  meiim ;  B.  na  *rMin  In  iwotion, 
profile  view,  a,  the  vestibular  lip  of  the  lamina  spiralis;  6,  margin  of  same;  e^  sulcus 
spiralis ;  </,  inner  sustentacular  cells ;  «,  inner  hair  cells ;  /,  pillar  cells ;  g^  outer  hair  cells 
and  phalanges ;  hy  cells  of  Hensen ;  «,  cells  of  Claudius.    Very  highly  magnified. 

organ  from  the  direction  of  the  scala  media.  In  such  prepara- 
tions the  polygonal  outlines  of  the  columnar  cells  of  the  limbus 
spiralis,  beneath  which  are  the  auditory  teeth,  are  seen  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  attachment  of  Reissner's  membrane.  Beneath 
the  overhanging  vestibular  lip  of  the  limbus  the  mosaic  of  large 
polygonal  epithelial  cells  of  the  sulcus  comes  into  view.  At  the 
margin  of  the  organ  of  Corti  these  are  exchanged  for  the  broader 
cell  ends  of  the  inner  sustentacular  cells  and  the  adjacent  single 
row  of  inner  hair  cells. 

The  flattened  rectangular  head  plates  of  the  pillar  cells  form 
the  next  row,  the  heads  of  the  outer  pillars  projecting  from  beneath^ 
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and  extending  beyond  the  heads  of  the  inner  pillar  cell&  These 
are  followed  by  the  interdigitating  phalanges  of  the  cells  of  Deiters, 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  reticular  membrane,  through 
the  fenestra  of  which  the  cilia  of  the  three  to  ^ye  rows  of  outer 
hair  cells  project.  This  cuticnlar  membrane  is  continued  outward, 
and  beneath  it  are  successively  seen  the  ends  of  the  cells  of  Hensen, 
and  of  the  cells  of  Claudius. 

THE  AUDITORY   KEBYB 

The  eighth  cranial  nerve  presents  two  distinct  divisions  both  of 
which  are  sensory,  but  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  differ  greatly 
as  regards  their  central  termination  (see  Chapter  XXVI).  They 
likewise  differ  in  their  peripheral  distribution.  Within  the  inter- 
nal auditory  meatus  the  nerve  divides,  each  branch  consisting  of 
numerous  bundles.  The  vestibular  (superior  or  anterior)  division 
is  supplied  with  a  ganglion  of  considerable  size,  the  ganglion  of 
Scarpa,  beyond  which  the  nerve  separates  into  three  branches 
which  supply,  respectively,  the  macula  of  the  utricle,  and  the 
cristae  of  the  superior  and  external  semicircular  canals,  in  the  nenro- 
epithelium  of  eacli  of  which  their  terminal  fibrils  end  in  relation 
with  the  bases  of  the  hair  cells  (Figs.  452  and  453).  The  remain- 
ing nerve  fibres  which  are  distributed  to  the  vestibule  are  derived 
from  a  branch  of  the  cochlear  (inferior  or  posterior)  division,  and 
they  supply  in  a  similar  manner  the  macula  of  the  saccule  and  the 
crista  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal. 

The  cochlear  brancli  proper,  cochlear  nerve,  entei-s  the  modiolus, 
where  it  becomes  abruptly  narrowed  by  giving  off  numerous  fine 
branches  which  pass  outward  between  the  layers  of  the  bony  spiral 
lamina.  Here  they  form  a  continuous  spiral  succession  of  small 
nerve  trunks,  supplied  with  many  ganglion  cells,  which  collectively 
form  tlie  .spiral  ganrjUon  (Fig.  456).  They  penetrate  the  margin  of 
the  bony  sulcus  through  i\\Q  foramina  nervosa,  a  succession  of  per- 
forations, in  the  tympanic  lip  of  the  sulcus.  Here  the  nerve  fibres 
lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  come  almost  at  once  into  relation 
with  the  inner  hair  cells.  From  this  point  the  path  of  the  non- 
medulhited  fibres  varies,  most  of  them  passing  for  some  distance 
along  a  spiral  course  through  the  organ  of  Corti.  One  such  spiral 
bundle  is  found  on  the  inner,  and  another  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
inner  pillars,  the  latter  lying  within  the  canal  of  Corti.  Still  other 
fibres,  the  timnel  fibres,  cross  the  canal  of  Corti  to  form  a  spiral 
plexus  beneath  the  outer  hair  cells  and  the  cells  of  Deiters.     Ter- 
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minal  fibrils  from  these  spiral  plexuses  end  in  relation  with  both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  hair  cells. 

The  relation  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  spiral  ganglion  and  the 
ganglion  of  Scarpa  to  the  termination  of  the  nerve  fibrils  about  the 


Flo.  459.— Axial  sxcnoir  through  Corti^s  organ  or  thb  GUursA-piGf  showing  thb 

TERMINAL  NKRVK   FIBRILS. 

By  cells  of  Bottcher;  D\  />«,  />«,  three  rows  of  Deitere^  cells;  //,  cells  of  Hensen ; 
%.h.y  inner  border  cell ;  ».A.,  inner  hair  cell ;  t./>.,  inner  pillar  cell ;  n,  terminal  branch  of 
the  cochlear  nerve;  o.A.-i,  f,  S^  three  rows  of  outer  hair  cells;  <>./>., outer  pillar  cell;  />., 
phalangeal  process  of  the  outer  sustentacular  process.  Very  highly  magnified.  (After 
Held.) 

hair  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  the  maculsB^  and  the  cristas,  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  ganglia  contain  the  cell  bodies  of  the 
peripheral  sensory  neurones  of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve.  These 
are  bipolar  cells,  of  which  the  central  process  or  neuraxis  enters  a 
medullated  nerve  fibre  of  the  auditory  nerve,  while  the  peripheral 
process  is  distributed  to  the  hair  cells  of  the  several  areas  of  special- 
ized neuro-epithelium,  as  above  described. 

BLOOD  BTTPPLY.— The  internal  ear  is  supplied  by  the  internal 
auditory  artery,  which  enters  the  labyrinth  along  with  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  at  once  divides  into  two  main  stems,  the  vestibular  and 
the  cochlear  (arteria  cochlearis  communis,  Siebenmann  *).  The 
vestibular  branch  accompanies  the  branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve 
to  the  saccule,  utricle,  and  semicircular  canals,  supplying  these 
structures  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vestibule,  and  forming  a 
rich  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  maculae  and  cristas,  and 

*  Uandbuch  der  Anat,  Bardeleben,  Bd.  v,  Abth.  IL 


FlO.   400. — SuKSHE  OF  THB   VAflCtLAR  eLPPLT  Of  THE   INTEKKAL  KAIL 

C*t  first  turn  of  the  eoohlca;  S,  saccule;  6'wjp.  *'.C,  -£>^.  icS'-^.^  and  fbg(.  E  C^t  Buperlor, 
eiteniali  and  p(»terH)r  bcihj circular  cnnab ;  6^^  utrit?le.  Tb*j  urteriea  are  'm  heavy  bl«ck| 
the  veins  somewhat  li^htiir :  a,  ccctnil  vcld^  and  6,  central  artery  of  thu  cochlea;  tf,  ^ 
tibular  ortcTy ;  4^  veMibuJo-cwhluir  artery;  <»,  artiiina  propriw  coohle«;  /,  retUk  Aqtio^ 
ductufl  eoublefc ;  g^  vena  ac|U(Miuc>tua  veiitlhul]. 

proper,  which  appears  as  the  eontinoation  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
Testibulo-cot^lilear  artery,  which  supplies  the  raaciila  sacciili,  the 
posterior  ampulla,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  utricle  and 
posterior  semicircuhir  canaL  This  vessel  also  supplies  the  early 
portion  of  the  tirs^t  turn  of  the  spiml  cochlea. 

The  trite  cochlear  artery  enters  the  modiohia  and  supplies  a 
branch  to  the  remain ini,^  portion  of  the  first  cochlear  turn,  and  a 
terminal  branch  which  pjisses  as  far  as  the  a]>ex  of  the  cochlea, 
distributing  its  branches  to  the  last  two  turns.  All  of  these  vessels 
are  characterized  by  their  peculiarly  tortuous  course.     They  dis- 
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tribute  terminal  branches  to  the  limbns  spiralis  and  to  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  membranous  scala  yestibuli^  extending  as  far 
around  this  canal  as  the  spiral  ligament.  No  vessels  cross  in  the 
basal  membrane. 

The  veins  collect  the  blood  from  the  limbus  spiralis  and  the 
wall  of  the  scala  tympani  and  form  venous  trunks  within  the 
modiolus^  which  correspond  more  or  less  closely  with  the  arteries. 
Those  veins  coming  from  the  wall  of  the  scala  tympani  unite  to 
form  anterior  and  posterior  spiral  veins  in  the  limbus  and  inner 
wall  of  the  scala  tympani.  These  vessels  chiefly  empty  into  the 
vena  aqueductus  cochleae  which' finds  its  way  through  the  aqueduct 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Other  branches  from  the  interior  of 
the  cochlea  unite  to  form  the  central  vein  of  the  cochlea^  which 


FlO.  461.— SOUKMK   OF  THI   TABCL'LAB  TXBMIlf AT101C8  IN  TUB   WALL  OF  THB  COOHLBAB 

CANALS. 

e,  capillary  vemels  in  the  spiral  lifj^ament;  De^  cochlear  duct  or  scala  media;  d, 
capillaries  in  Uie  limbus  spiralis ;/,  scala  tympani ;  g^  arteriole;  A,  spiral  ganglion ;  t, 
venule;  v,  scala  vestibulL    (After  Bdhm  and  von  Davidoff.) 

becomes  the  chief  radical  of  the  internal  auditory  vein,  and  thus 
enters  either  the  transverse  or  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  veins  from  the  utricle  and  semicircular  canals  mostly  enter 
the  vena  aqueductus  vestibuli,  which  follows  its  aqueduct  to  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  blood  has  throe  chief  avenues  of 
exit  from  the  labyrinth  :  1,  by  the  vena  aqueductus  vestibuli ;  2, 
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by  the  vena  aqueductus  cochleae  ;  and,  3,  by  the  internal  auditory 
vein.  The  greater  portion  of  the  blood  pursues  the  second  course 
and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  smaller 
remainder  entering  the  petrosal  sinuses  by  one  of  the  other  two 
avenues. 

LYMPHATICS.— The  internal  ear  contains  relatively  few  lym- 
phatic vessels  but  is  richly  supplied  with  broad  lymphatic  spaces. 
Anastomosing  vessels  are  found  in  the  periosteum  and  membranous 
wall  of  the  labyrinth.  These  communicate  with  the  perilymph 
spaces  between  the  periosteum  and  the  membranous  wall  in  the  vesti- 
bule, and  with  the  vestibular  and  tympanic  scalse  in  the  cochlea. 
The  perilymphatic  spaces  are  connected  with  the  subdural  space  of 
the  meninges  by  means  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  aqueductus 
cochleae.  The  perilymph  of  the  vestibule  also  communicates  with 
the  subdural  space  through  vessels  which  follow  the  sheaths  of 
the  nerves. 

The  endolymph  cavities  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  communicate  freely  with  one  another  ;  by  means 
of  the  ductus  endolymphaticus  a  connection  is  also  established 
through  the  aqueductus  vestibuli  with  the  subdural  space,  the 
blind  terminal  saccule  of  this  canal,  the  saccus  endolymphaticus, 
lying  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  and  in  contact 
with  the  dura  mater. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

TEOHNIQTTB 

The  satisfactory  examination  of  the  tissues  with  the  aid  of  the 
modern  microscope  requires  certain  preparatory  steps  which  are  at 
times  very  simple,  at  other  times  very  complicated.  The  present 
chapter  will  deal  very  briefly  with  the  more  important  of  the  sim- 
ple methods  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  are  based. 

THE  EXAMINATION   OF  FBESH  TISSUES 

Certain  tissues  may  be  examined  immediately  after  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  body.  This  method  is  applicable  to  blood,  lymph, 
scrapings  from  the  spleen,  liver,  uterus,  and  similar  organs,  small 
bits  of  muscle,  connective  tissue,  etc. 

A  small  drop  of  blood  may  be  collected  upon  the  under  surface 
of  a  cover  glass,  which  is  then  quickly  dropped  upon  a  glass  slide 
and  examined  at  once.  The  glass  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
otherwise  a  thin  preparation  can  not  be  obtained.  Slides  and  covers 
should  be  washed  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  washed  in 
running  water  for  several  hours,  and  finally  rinsed  in  95  per  cent, 
alcohol. 

Scrapings  from  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth,  or  from  similar 
mucous  membranes  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  blood, 
and  examined  while  still  suspended  in  their  own  fluids.  Most  tis- 
sues, however,  are  not  sufficiently  well  moistened  for  examination 
after  this  manner ;  the  preparation  must  then  be  diluted  with  some 
inert  fluid.  Normal  saline  solution  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
the  following  formula  is  recommended  : 

Sodium  chlorid 0.75  to  0.9  grm. 

Distilled  water 100       cc. 

A  40  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerin  in  distilled  water  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose ;  better  still,  the  tissues  ifiay  be  sus- 
pended in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  dis- 
tilled water.     The  author  has  found  this  mixture  to  be  especially 
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useful,  for  in  it  tissues  may  be  kept  for  a  long  period  without  deteri* 
oration 

THE  DISSOCIATION   OF  TISSUES 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  dissociate  tissues,  to  a  certain  extent, 
into  their  component  elements,  prior  to  microscopical  examination. 
This  is  accomplished  by  teasing,  or  by  the  solvent  action  of  rela- 
tively strong  acids  or  alkalies. 

For  teasing,  minute  bits  of  tissue  are  torn  off  by  the  aid  of 
needles  or  scissors  and  carried  to  a  clean  slide,  where  they  are  to  be 
kept  always  moistened  with  normal  saline  solution  or  other  isotonic 
fluid.  For  their  further  manipulation  a  dissecting  microscope  is 
useful,  though  not  essential.  Two  sharply  pointed  needles,  mounted 
in  wooden  handles,  are  to  be  used. 

The  bit  of  tissue  is  pinioned  with  the  needle  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  with  that  in  the  right  the  tissue  is  gently  torn  by  a 
rhythmic  combing  motion,  being  very  careful  to  avoid  squeezing  the 
tissue  between  the  needle  and  the  slide.  With  a  little  practice 
bundles  of  fibres,  groups  of  cells,  etc.,  are  readily  separated  suffi- 
ciently to  be  studied  under  moderate  magnification.  During  the 
teasing,  the  bits  of  tissue  should  be  kept  well  moistened,  and  are 
to  be  frequently  inspected  under  low  magnification  to  determine 
the  progress  of  the  operation.  When  satisfactorily  prepared,  a 
cover  glass  may  be  applied,  and  the  preparation  examined  under 
higher  magnification. 

In  applying  a  cover  glass  care  should  be  taken  to  permit  one 
edge  of  the  cover  to  first  touch  the  slide  while  being  held  at  an 
angle  of  30**  to  40**.  If  the  cover  is  then  gently  lowered  into  place, 
the  air  is  forced  out  before  the  advance  of  the  fluid,  and  the  many 
air  bubbles  which  would  otherwise  be  included  are  not  found  in 
the  preparation. 

The  method  of  teasing  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  study 
of  the  connective,  and  peripheral  nervous  tissues.  White  flbres, 
elastic  fibres,  fat  cells,  and  nerve  fibres  are  readily  isolated  in  thirf 
way.  If  desired,  they  may  be  stained  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
a  solution  of  methyl  green,  picro-carmin,  etc. 

Chemical  DisBociation. — It  is  necessary  to  dissociate  many  tissues 
by  chemical  means,  either  because  of  the  firm  union  of  the  elements 
composing  the  tissue  or  because  they  may  be  too  delicate  and 
fragile  to  withstand  the  mechanical  teasing.  Epithelial  cells,  nerve 
cells,  and  muscle  fibres  are  readily  prepared  in  this  way. 


For  the  dissociation  of  musfle  fibres  small  cubes  (0,25  to  0.5  cc) 
are  placed  Tor  ten  to  thirty  minutes  in  the  following  solution  : 

Strong  nitric  acid. 100  ca 

Potassium  chlorate,  su  flic  lent  tosaturuta. 

The  bits  of  tissue  should  be  handled  with  ghias  rods.  After 
gome  minutes  they  begin  to  disintegrate  at  the  snrfac^e,  and  should 
then  be  transferred  to  running  water,  where  they  are  left  to  wash 
for  three  to  twelve  honrs.  The  pieces  of  tissue  are  then  transferred 
to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  water,  and  thnr- 
ouglily  shaken.  Muscle  fibres  isolated  in  this  way  may  he  kept  for 
mouths. 

EpUhrUum  may  be  dissociated  by  teasing  or  by  the  action  of  a 
40  per  cent,  solution  of  potassinm  hydros  id,  or  by  means  of  a  10  to 
20  per  cent,  aqi^eous  solution  of  *Myso1/*  and  preserved,  if  desired, 
in  the  mixture  of  alcohol,  glycerin ^  and  water. 

For  tlie  isolation  of  nerve  cells  bits  of  the  anterior  horna  of  the 
spiual  cord  or  other  grey  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Tliey  may  also  be  isolated  by  im- 
mersion in  a  0.2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  **  formaliu  "  in  nor- 
mal salt  solution  for  two  to  twenty-four  hours  (*jrage  *),  or  in  a  0.2 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potjfesium  bicarbonate,  two  to  five 
days.  Afterward  they  are  transferred  to  a  normal  saline  solution 
or  to  the  mixture  of  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  water,  and  isolated  by 
shaking,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  gentle  tciisiug. 

Similar  preparations  may  also  be  made  by  placing  small  bits  of 
tisane  in  30  per  cent,  alcohol  for  two  days  or  more  ;  then  sliake 
thoroughly,  allow  the  debris  to  settle,  remove  a  drop  of  the  fluid 
with  a  pipette,  and  examine. 

Any  of  the  above  prepamtious  may  be  stained  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  drop  of  a  sohitiou  of  eosin,  picro-carmin^  or  methyl 
green  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  examined. 


1 


FIXATION 

For  the  preservation  of  tissue,  and  as  a  preparation  for  further 
manipulation,  most  tissues  require  to  be  "fixed."  Innumerable 
formulas  have  been  advocated  for  this  purpose,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing as  their  object  the  demonstration  of  certain  structural  features 
by  the  after  application  of  special  staining  methods* 

The  action  of  the  fixing  fluids  is  in  most  cases  dependent  upon 


♦  Vertebrftte  Histology,  1900, 
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the  combination  of  the  reagent  with  the  chemical  elements  of  which 
the  tissue  consists ;  very  elaborate  compounds  are  thus  formed. 

The  following  reagents  are  recommended  for  general  use.  The 
choice  of  a  fixative  is  in  great  measure  determined  by  the  staining 
method  which  is  to  be  afterward  applied. 

AlcohoL — This  is  especially  useful  for  the  fixation  of  the  glandu- 
lar organs.  Tissue  may  be  placed  directly  in  95  per  cent.,  or  in 
absolute  alcohol.  The  fluid  is  to  be  changed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  again  in  five  to  seven  days.  This  method  of  fixation  is  desirable 
for  after  staining  the  nervous  tissues  with  methylen  blue  and  for 
the  demonstration  of  glycogen  in  the  hepatic  cells,  cartilage,  etc. 
Alcohol  causes  considerable  distortion  of  the  internal  architecture 
of  the  cell  by  its  rapid  and  forceful  diffusion  from  the  surface 
toward  the  center  of  the  tissue,  the  cytoplasmic  granules  often  being 
in  this  way  forced  to  one  side  of  the  cell.  This  result  may  be  par- 
tially avoided  by  the  use  of  '* graded  alcohol,"  viz.,  67  *  per  cent, 
alcohol  for  three  to  twelve  hours,  82  f  per  cent,  for  twenty-four 
honrs,  and  finally  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  should  be  once  changed 
after  a  few  days.  Glycogen,  however,  is  partially  dissolved  by  the 
action  of  the  dilute  alcohols. 

The  distortion  from  the  use  of  strong  alcohol,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
sociation which  follows  the  rise  of  the  weaker  strengths,  may  also  be 
partially  avoided  by  the  addition  of  a  little  iodin  to  the  stronger 
alcohol,  or  by  combination  with  acetic  acid,  thus  : 

Glacial  acetic  acid 5  cc. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 60  cc. 

Distilled  water 35  cc. 

After  fixation  for  three  to  twenty-four  hours  the  tissues  are 
washed,  and  hardened  by  immersion  for  twenty-four  hours  in  each 
strength  of  *' graded  alcohol,'^  and  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  95 
per  cent,  alcohol. 

Tissues  for  fixation  by  this  or  any  subsequent  method  are  pref- 
erably cut  into  small  cubes  :  a  size  not  exceeding  0.5  to  1  cm.  is  most 
desirable.  If  larger  pieces  of  tissue  are  necessarily  used,  the  reagents 
will  each  require  increased  time  to  insure  complete  penetration. 

Mercuric  Chlorid. — This  salt  is  to  be  used  in  saturated  aqueous 
solution.  As  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  the  use  of  a 
hot,  normal  saline  solution  hastens  the  operation. 

Mercuric  chlorid  is  an  excellent  fixative  for  cytoplasm,  but  gives 

*95  per  cent,  alcohol,  3  parts;  distilled  water,  1  part. 
1 95  per  cent,  alcohol,  5  parts ;  distilled  water,  1  part. 
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still  better  results  when  combined  with  a  nuclear  fixative  such  as 
acetic  acid.     The  following  is  an  excellent  method  for  general  use  : 

Mercuric  chlorid 7       grm. 

Sodium  chlorid 0.75  grm. 

Distilled  water 95       cc. 

Just  prior  to  use  add  5  cc.  of  acetic  acid. 

Small  pieces  of  tissue  remain  in  this  fluid  for  two  to  twenty- 
four  hours^  and  are  then  transferred  to  graded  alcohol  (page  642), 
remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  each  strength.  Most  dyes  will  act 
perfectly  on  tissue  fixed  in  this  way.  If,  however,  the  presence  of 
mercury  interferes  with  the  action  of  a  dye,  this  salt  can  be  readily 
removed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  crystals  of  iodin  to  the  graded  alco- 
hol, renewing  the  iodin  if  necessary  until  it  is  no  longer  decolorized. 

Formalin. — Tissues  may  be  fixed  in  formalin  or  formol,  a  40 
per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  gas,  which  is  to  be  used  in 
strengths  varying  from  5  to  20  per  cent  Small  pieces  should  be 
left  in  the  weaker  solutions  (5  to  10  per  cent.)  from  six  hours  to  two 
days,  not  longer.  In  the  stronger  solutions  (10  to  20  per  cent.) 
tissues  should  remain  for  only  two  to  six  hours.  More  prolonged 
immersion  in  the  fixative  causes  considerable  swelling.  As  a  rule, 
the  stronger  solutions  are  preferable  :  this  is  especially  true  for  the 
fixation  of  the  cells  of  lymphoid  tissue. 

After  fixation,  the  tissues  are  washed  in  running  water  for 
three  to  twelve  hours  and  then  hardened  in  graded  alcohol.  This 
method  gives  excellent  results  with  lymphoid  and  epithelial  tissues, 
but  docs  not  bring  out  tlie  finer  details  of  cytoplasmic  structure. 

Potastiam  Biohromate. — This  salt  has  been  used  in  all  sorts  of 
combinations;  those 'which  follow  are  to  be  specially  recommended. 
Muller's  solution  is  employed  for  the  fixation  of  the  tissues  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  must  be  used  when  fixation  is  to  be 
followed  by  any  of  the  Weigert  hematoxylin  staining  methods. 
Applied  to  the  fixation  of  other  organs,  Muller's  fiuid  is  apt  to 
produce  some  maceration  and  better  results  are  usually  obtained 
with  Miiller-formol  or  with  Tellyesniczky's  solution. 

For  the  special  fixation  of  cytoplasmic  granules,  and  also  for 
after  staining  with  Mallory's  connective  tissue  stains,  Zenker's 
solution  yields  the  best  results. 

Moller't  Solution : 

Potassium  bichromate 2.5  grm. 

So<lium  sulfate 1     grm. 

Water 100    cc 
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Pieces  of  tissue  are  left  in  the  flaid  for  one  to  six  weeks ;  large 
pieces  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  require  four  to  six  week&  If  left 
too  long  the  tissues  will  become  brittle.  After  fixation,  the  tissue 
is  washed  thoroughly  in  running  water  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  hardened  in  graded  alcohol. 

A  relatively  large  volume  of  the  fixing  fluid  should  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  frequently  changed.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  turbid  nor  to  deposit  crystals  :  this  is  avoided  by  frequent 
changes  and  by  keeping  the  jars  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  in  such  a 
position  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  a  bright  light 
Tellyesniczky't  Fluid : 

Potassium  bichromate 3  grm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 5  oc. 

Water 100  cc 

Pieces  of  tissue  are  placed  in  a  considerable  volume  of  the  fixing 
fluid  and  left  for  three  to  seven  days.  They  are  then  washed  in  run- 
ning water  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  hardened  in 
graded  alcohol.  This  fluid  yields  excellent  results  with  muscular 
and  glandular  tissues,  and  is  particularly  serviceable  where  pieces 
of  considerable  size  must  be  used,  e.  g.,  whole  embryos. 
Miiller-Fonnol : 

Muller's  fluid 95  to  90  oc. 

Pure  formalin 5  to  10  cc. 

This  is  an  excellent  fixative  for  general  use,  for  by  it  most  tis- 
sues are  well  preserved.  Small  pieces  of  tissue  are  left  in  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  the  fluid  for  one  to  five  days,  washed  thoroughly 
in  running  water  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  hardened  in 
graded  alcohol.  The  washing  should  be  so  tKorough  as  to  remove 
all  excess  of  the  chromium  compounds,  otherwise  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  satisfactorily  stained  preparations. 
Zenker's  Solution : 

Potassium  bichromate 2.5  grm. 

Sodium  sulfate 1     grm. 

Mercuric  chlorid 5     grm. 

Distilled  water 100     cc. 

Just  prior  to  use  add  1  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  each  20  cc.  of 
the  fluid. 

Small  pieces  of  tissue,  only,  should  be  used.  They  remain  in  a 
considerable  volume  of  the  solution  for  three  to  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  they  are  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water  for 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  hardened  in  graded  alcohol.     A 
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crystal  of  iodin  should  be  added  to  the  stronger  alcohols  until 
decolorization  no  longer  occurs.    If  the  mercury  is  not  thus  re- 
moved it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  well  stained  specimens. 
Flemming'i  Solution: 

1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  osmium  tetroxid  40     cc. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 5    cc. 

10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid. .     7.5  cc. 

Distilled  water 47.5  cc. 

Pieces  of  tissue  should  not  be  more  than  2  to  3  mm.  in  thick- 
ness and  should  be  left  in  the  solution  and  kept  in  the  dark  for 
one  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  results  desired.  For 
mere  fixation  a  short  immersion  is  sufficient ;  for  blackening  fat 
and  the  myelin  of  meduUated  nerve  fibres  the  longer  period  is  nec- 
essary. After  fixation  the  tissues  are  to  be  washed  in  running 
water  for  three  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  hardened  in  graded 
alcohol. 

This  fluid  gives  excellent  results  for  the  fixation  of  the  finer 
cytological  elements  of  glandular  epithelium,  and  serves  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  fat  and  myelin,  which  are  blackened  by  the 
osmium  tetroxid.  It  does  not  penetrate  the  tissues  very  readily, 
and  the  surface  of  the  piece  is  usually  destroyed  by  overfixation. 
Kleinenberg^'i  Fluid : 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid 99  cc. 

Sulfuric  acid 1  cc. 

Shake  well,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  with  200  cc.  of  distilled 
water. 

Small  pieces  of  tissue  should  be  left  in  the  fiuid  for  about  three 
hours  and  then  transferred  to  67  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  is  changed 
two  or  three  times  during  the  first  day.  Hardening  is  continued  in 
82  and  85  per  cent,  alcohols,  which  are  to  be  frequently  changed. 
The  picric  acid  will  be  slowly  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  but  will  not 
be  entirely  removed  even  after  a  considerable  time  ;  a  trace  remain- 
ing does  no  harm. 

This  fiuid  gives  excellent  results  with  small  pieces  of  embryonic 
tissue,  and  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  removing  the  calca- 
reous salts  from  partially  calcified  bone ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  strong 
decalcifying  rejigent. 

yan  Oehuohten'i  Fluid : 

Absolute  alcohol 60  cc. 

Chloroform 30  cc. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 10  cc. 
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Very  small  pieces  of  tissue  should  be  used.  They  should  be  left 
in  the  fluid  three  to  twelve  hours^  and  the  vessel  tightly  closed  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  the  volatile  fluid.  The  tissues  are  then 
transferred  to  several  changes  of  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the 
fixing  fluid  and  complete  the  dehydration. 

This  fluid  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  finer  cytological  details.  It  is  not  applicable  to  large  pieces 
of  tissue,  and  can  be  advantageously  applied  only  to  perfectly  fresh, 
viz.,  living  tissues. 

Heat. — This  is  a  useful  agent  for  the  fixation  of  blood,  marrow 
cells,  and  scrapings  from  glandular  and  other  organs,  which  are  not 
to  be  afterward  stained  with  methylen  blue  or  its  compounds.  For 
this  purpose  smears  made  upon  glass  slides  or  cover  glasses  are 
quickly  dried  in  the  air,  heated  to  110°  C.  for  twenty  to  thirty  min- 
utes, and  are  then  ready  for  immediate  staining. 

The  smears  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :  Slides  or  cover 
glasses  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  (see  page  639)  with  a  final 
rinsing  in  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  A  small  drop 
of  blood  or  other  fluid  is  collected  by  quickly  touching  the  center 
of  a  cover  glass  to  a  drop  of  ordinary  size.  This  cover  glass  is  then 
immediately  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  a  second  one,  and  the  two 
are  drawn  apart  by  a  rapid  sliding  motion,  the  two  surfaces  being 
maintained  parallel  to  one  another  during  the  motion.  The  success 
of  the  maneuver  depends  upon  its  rapidity,  and  to  obtain  very  thin 
preparations  some  little  dexterity  is  required. 

Fairly  good  smears  are  more  easily  made  with  slides.  A  drop 
of  blood  is  collected  upon  the  end  of  one  glass  slide  whose  edge 
must  have  been  ground.  The  end  of  the  slide  with  the  drop  of 
blood  is  then  touched  to  the  middle  of  a  second  slide,  the  drop 
spreads  out  between  the  two,  and  the  first  slide  is  rapidly  drawn 
over  the  surface  of  the  second,  while  being  held  at  an  angle  of 
about  45®.  A  broad  smear  is  thus  left  upon  the  surface  of  the 
second  slide,  some  portions  of  which  are  sufficiently  thin,  other 
portions  too  thick  for  use.  Like  the  former  maneuver  the  success 
of  this  depends  upon  rapidity,  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  a  suflS- 
ciently  small  drop  of  fluid. 

Fixation  by  Vapors. — Smears  of  fluids  or  very  thin  pieces  of 
tissue  may  be  fixed  by  a  very  brief  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  osmium 
tetroxid,  formalin,  etc.  This  method  is  only  useful  in  occasional 
instances. 

In  all  methods  of  fixation  where  pieces  of  tissue  are  immersed 
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in  the  fixing  and  hardening  fluids^  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the 
distortion  of  the  object  from  the  pressure  of  contact  with  the  glass 
container.  This  is  accomplished  by  suspending  the  object  by  means 
of  a  thready  or  by  resting  the  tissue  upon  a  thin  layer  of  cotton 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

DECALCIFICATION 

Tissues  containing  bone  or  other  calcareous  material  require 
decalcification  before  they  can  be  sectioned  for  examination.  If 
the  calcareous  deposit  is  limited  in  amount^  as  in  early  fetal  tissues^ 
this  can  be  accomplished  and  the  tissue  fixed  at  the  same  time  by 
the  use  of  Kleinenberg's  fluids  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid,  or  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sulfurous  acid,  the 
tissues  being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  decalcifying  fluid  until  a 
needle  or  slender  scalpel  can  be  readily  pushed  to  the  most  central 
portions  without  producing  great  resistance  or  any  grating  sen- 
sation. 

For  well  developed  and  mature  bones  the  above  methods  are 
insufficient,  and  stronger  acids  must  be  relied  upon.  Nitric  acid  is 
the  one  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  The  tissue  should 
have  been  previously  fixed,  Muller-formol  or  mercuric  chlorid  being 
the  preferable  fixatives.  The  fixed  and  washed  tissues  are  placed 
in  2  to  5  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  and  the  fluid  changed  daily  until 
decalcification  is  complete.  They  are  then  thoroughly  washed  in 
running  water  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  and  hardened  in 
graded  alcohol. 

INJECTION 

Injection  is  used  either  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  fixing 
fluids  through  whole  organs,  embryos,  etc.,  or  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  blood  or  lymphatic  vessels.  For  the  former  purpose  mer- 
curic chlorid  is  the  most  useful  fixative,  since  it  may  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  injection  of  a  hardening  fluid,  alcohol,  by  which 
the  remaining  mercury  is  dissolved  out  of  the  tissue  before  over- 
fixation  occurs.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  colored  fluid,  either 
aqueous  or  gelatinous,  is  forced  into  the  blood  or  lymphatic 
vessels.  Berlin  blue,  carmin,  vermilion,  and  lampblack  are  the 
coloring  matters  most  frequently  used.  The  last  two  merely 
require  suspension  in  a  gelatinous  or  an  aqueous  menstruum  ;  the 
preparation  of  Berlin  blue  and  carmin  is  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated. 
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Berlin  Km  CMatim 

Satnnited  aqneong  solution  of  Berlin 

blue  (Grubler'i) 100  oc 

Pure  French  gelatin  (in  sheets) 5  to  10  grm. 

The  gelatin  should  be  quickly  washed  to  remore  dust,  etc,  and 
then  placed  for  scTeral  hours  in  a  rerj  little  distilled  water  until  it 
becomes  swollen  and  soft  The  superfluous  water  is  then  ponred 
off,  and  the  gelatin  melted  over  a  water  bath.  The  wanned  solu- 
tion of  Berlin  blue  may  now  be  added,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  con- 
tinuously  stirred.  Finally,  the  mixture  is  filtered  through  cotton 
flannel  which  has  been  previously  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  If  the 
mass  is  not  to  be  used  at  once,  a  few  crystals  of  thymol  may  be 
added  as  a  preserTatiye,  or,  after  cooling,  a  little  methylic  alcohol 
may  be  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  solidified  mass.  It  is  better 
to  use  it  at  once. 

Carmin  Gelatin  Maai: 

Carmin  (Grubler's) 3  grm. 

Ammonium  hydrate,  strong 6  cc. 

Pure  French  gelatin 7  grm. 

Distilled  water 80  cc. 

The  gelatin  is  prepared  and  melted  as  above,  50  cc.  of  the  water 
being  used,  and  the  evaporation  replaced.  The  carmin  is  rubbed 
up  in  a  mortar  with  the  remaining  30  cc.  of  the  water,  and  the 
ammonia  is  added  to  render  the  carmin  soluble.  The  mixture  is 
now  permitted  to  stand  for  two  hours,  after  which  it  is  neutralized 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  4  to  6  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  mix- 
ture being  constantly  stirred,  and  the  latter  portions  of  the  acid 
diluted  with  four  volumes  of  distilled  water,  and  added  drop  by 
drop.  Tlie  acid  soon  changes  the  color  of  the  mixture  from  a 
purplish  carmin  to  a  bright  crimson.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
add  too  much  acid.  When  properly  prepared,  the  sense  of  smell 
should  detect  both  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  fluid  should 
have  a  dark  crimson  color  (the  addition  of  too  much  acid  produces 
a  brigliter  crimson).  Should  the  mixture  be  slightly  over-acidifled 
a  few  drops  of  diluted  ammonia  will  restore  the  proper  condition. 
The  carmin  solution  is  now  added  to  the  gelatin  mass,  a  little  at  a 
time  and  with  constant  stirring,  and  the  whole  is  filtered  through 
cotton  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

The  gelatin  mass  may  be  kept  for  a  short  time  by  being  covered 
with  methylic  alcohol,  but  is  bettor  used  at  once. 
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The  pressure  required  for  injection  may  be  obtained  by  the 
gentle  use  of  a  hand  syringe ;  by  the  displacement  of  the  confined 
air  in  a  large  bottle  or  carboy  by  tap  water ;  or  much  better  by  the 
use  of  a  water  blasts  of  which  the  small  glass  type  is  relatively  inex- 
pensive and  will  furnish  a  pressure  for  injection  about  equal  to 
180  mm.  of  mercury.  The  air  outflow  of  the  water  blast  is  con- 
nected by  rubber  tubing  with  a  glass  canula  of  proper  size  to  fit  the 
vessel  injected,  a  Wolff  bottle  containing  the  warm  injection  mass 
being  interposed.  If  a  manometer  is  connected,  by  means  of  a 
T-canula,  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  Wolff  bottle,  a  relatively  even 
and  accurately  measured  pressure  is  assured.  The  amount  of  pres- 
sure should  be  at  first  low  (20  to  40  mm.  of  mercury),  and  should 
be  gradually  increased  up  to,  but  not  much  beyond,  the  normal 
blood  pressure  in  the  vessel  injected. 

The  injected  organ  is  cooled  rapidly  in  a  refrigerator,  or  by 
being  packed  in  ice  or  immersed  in  ice  water.  After  solidification 
small  pieces  are  immediately  placed  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  fixa- 
tion, dehydration,  and  hardening. 

HARDENING 

After  proper  fixation  nearly  all  tissues  require  to  be  hardened 
before  satisfactory  sections  can  be  cut.  This  is  accomplished  by 
immersion  in  alcohol  until  dehydration  is  complete.  The  process 
requires  from  a  day  to  a  week,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tissue 
and  the  volume  and  strength  of  the  fluid.  Various  strengths  of 
alcohol  are  advised.  For  general  use  the  proceeding  recommended 
by  Gage*  is  found  to  bo  very  satisfactory.  The  tissues  after  fixa- 
tion are  successively  placed  for  one  or  two  days  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing strengths  of  alcohol — 67,  82,  and  95  per  cent.  Tissues  can 
remain  indefinitely  in  the  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  but  are  improved 
by  being  embedded  for  sectioning  without  great  delay  ;  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  tissue  which  has  been  fixed  with  Zenker's  solution. 

EMBEDDING 

Thick  sections  may  be  obtained  from  the  firmer  tissues  by  free- 
hand sectioning  with  a  razor,  but  for  the  satisfactory  preparation 
of  thin  sections  a  microtome  is  a  necessity  and  the  tissues  must 
be  previously  embedded  to  render  them  sufficiently  firm.  This  is 
accomplished  by  infiltrating  the  tissue  with  celloidin  or  parafin, 
either  of  which  yields  a  firm,  waxy  consistence. 

*  The  Microflcope. 
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Embedding  in  Celloidin.— Make  a  saturated  solution  of  a  little 
celloidin  (Schering's)  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  alcohol  should  contain  no  trace  of  copper  sulfate. 
This  solution  is  for  convenience  known  as  number  III  and  should 
have  a  very  thick,  syrupy  consistence. 

A  small  portion  of  number  III  is  mixed  with  three  to  five  times 
its  volume  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  mixture,  to  obtain  number  II, 
which  should  have  a  somewhat  viscid  consistence. 

A  second  small  portion  of  number  III  is  diluted  with  ten  to  fif- 
teen times  its  volume  of  the  alcohol  and  ether,  to  produce  celloidiu 
number  I,  which  should  have  a  thin,  watery  consistence. 

Small  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  been  thoroughly  hardened  in 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  treated  as  follows  : 

1.  Dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol,  six  to  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Place  in  the  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  mixture,  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours. 

3.  Place  in  celloidin  number  I,  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

4.  Place  in  celloidin  number  II,  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

5.  Place  in  celloidin  number  III,  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  or  longer. 

Pieces  of  tissue  of  considerable  size  may  be  satisfactorily  em- 
bedded in  celloidin,  but  should  be  passed  through  the  successive 
solutions  in  a  much  more  leisurely  manner.  Thus  an  eye  requires 
two  to  three  weeks,  a  large  piece  of  the  central  nervous  system 
three  to  four  weeks  for  proper  embedding.  The  tissue  should  now 
be  fastened  to  a  wooden  block  and  the  celloidin  hardened.  Ordi- 
nary wood  yields  its  resins  to  the  alcohol  in  which  the  blocks  are  to 
be  kept ;  the  white  pine  blocks  which  are  commercially  known  as 
*'deck  plugs'*  contain  very  little  resin  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  piece  of  tissue  should  now  be  properly  ori- 
ented upon  the  block,  the  future  sections  being  cut  nearly  parallel 
to  the  wooden  surface.  A  bit  of  the  thick  celloidin  is  poured  over 
the  tissue  ;  a  few  moments*  exposure  to  the  air  firmly  cements  it 
to  the  block.  As  soon  as  the  block  can  be  inverted  without  dislodg- 
ing the  tissue,  it  is  floated  in  a  jar  of  chloroform,  tissue  down,  for  two 
or  tliree  hours.  It  is  now  ready  for  cutting,  but  if  this  is  not  done  at 
once  the  blocks  of  tissue  should  be  stored  in  a  jar  of  70  per  cent,  alco- 
hol, in  which  they  may  be  kept  indefinitely.  Stronger  alcohol  than 
75  per  cent,  is  apt  to  soften  the  celloidin  and  spoil  the  preparation. 

Embedding  in  Parafin. — If  sections  thinner  than  15  /i  are 
desired,  parafin  embedding  must  be  used  ;  it  is  impossible  to  cut 
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celloidin  sections  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty  thinner  than 
lOfi  to  15fi.  The  parafin  method  is  also  to  be  selected  for  the 
rapid  preparation  of  tissues  for  sectioning,  but  it  is  only  applicable 
to  small  pieces  of  tissue.    For  large  pieces  better  results  will  be 
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Fig.  462. — A  mmoD  of  prspabino  a  papxr  box  for  pabafik  imbxddiko. 
I.  A  slip  of  paper,  A^  B^  />,  C^  is  folded,  both  ways,  on  the  lines  o-a',  6-6',  c-c',  and 
d-iT,  Then  bein^;  folded  into  the  form  shown  in  II,  it  is  laid  flat,  the  section  a,  a',  6',  6, 
shown  in  I,  being  uppermost,  and  the  paper  is  creased  on  the  lines  *-«'  and  /-/*,  It  is 
then  opened,  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  box,/,  #,/*,  «',  forming  the  l)Ottom,  and  is  secured 
by  folding  down  the  ends  after  creasing  the  paper  on  the  lines  6-/*  and/-«'. 

obtained  with  celloidin.  Many  methods  for  the  employment  of 
parafin  have  been  extolled ;  the  following  can  be  recommended. 
The  tissue,  after  fixation,  should  have  been  hardened  in  alcohol. 

1.  Dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  ;  very  small  pieces  of  tissue  (1  to  2  mm.)  may  bo  completely 
dehydrated  in  three  to  six  hours. 

2.  Place  in  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  xylol,  one  to 
three  hours. 

3.  Place  in  pure  xylol  until  clear  and  translucent,  one-half  to 
two  hours.  (For  relatively  large  pieces  of  tissue  cedar- wood  oil  or 
pure  aniliu  oil  may  he  substituted  for  the  xylol.) 

4.  Place  in  melted  parafin  containing  a  little  xylol ;  that  which 
has  been  previously  used  for  embedding  does  very  well. 

5.  Transfer  to  pure  melted  parafin. 
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6.  Transfer  to  a  second  dish  of  pure  melted  parafin.  The 
object  of  these  changes  is  to  replace  the  xylol  (or  oil)  with  pure 
parafin.  If  the  xylol  is  not  completely  removed  the  tissue  will  con- 
tain bubbles  and  satisfactory  sections  cannot  be  made. 

7.  Embed  in  a  paper  box  or  a  watch  glass.  If  glass  is  used  the 
surface  should  be  smeared  with  the  least  trace  of  glycerin  to  pre- 
vent adhesion.  The  box  should  be  filled  with  pure  melted  parafin, 
the  tissue  handled  with  warmed  forceps,  and  placed  with  proper 
orientation  so  that  it  is  completely  covered  with  the  melted  parafin. 
The  parafin  is  now  rapidly  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water ;  in 
summer  months  ice  water  must  be  used.  If  a  paper  box  is  used 
it  can  be  left  to  float  on  the  water  until  the  parafin  is  thoroughly 
congealed.  The  manner  of  preparing  these  boxes  is  shown  in 
Fig.  462. 

Considerable  depends  upon  the  choice  of  a  proper  grade  of 
parafin.  That  which  melts  at  58°  to  65°  is  most  desirable  for  use 
in  temperate  climates  during  the  warmer  months ;  during  the 
winter  months  parafin  of  54°  to  56°  is  preferable.  If  too  hard,  the 
parafin  cracks ;  if  too  soft,  it  fails  to  retain  its  form  during  sec- 
tioning. The  former  condition  may  be  improved,  if  necessary,  by 
the  proximity  of  a  small  flame  during  the  sectioning  process,  or 
by  breathing  upon  the  knife  blade  and  tissue  block  ;  the  latter 
fault  may  be  remedied  by  placing  the  tissue  for  a  short  time  in  the 
refrigerator,  just  prior  to  cutting. 

SECTIONING 

The  cutting  of  free-hand  sections  is  so  simple  an  operation  as 
to  scarcely  require  description.  A  small,  inexpensive  hand  micro- 
tome and  a  sharp  razor  whose  surfaces  are  ground  flat,  not  con- 
cave, are  all  that  is  necessary. 

For  more  precise  sectioning  a  stationary  microtome  is  a  necessity. 
Many  types  of  these  instruments  are  on  the  market.  The  Thoma 
type  of  instrument  is  specially  adapted  for  celloidin  work,  but  may 
also  be  used  for  parafin  sections.  The  Schanze  instrument  is  very 
useful  for  celloidin  sections  and  may  also  be  used  for  small  celloid- 
in sections.  The  Minot  rotary  microtome  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  production  of  serial  sections  in  parafin.  These  instruments  of 
themselves  suggest  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and 
the  technique  is  easily  acquired.  Like  all  delicate  instruments, 
they  must  be  kept  well  cleaned  and  properly  oiled,  to  do  good 
service. 
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Mnch  depends  upon  the  choice  and  care  of  the  knife.  The 
microtome  knives  of  Jung  are  of  excellent  quality  and  should  be 
kept  in  good  condition  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hone. and  strop. 

The  hone  should  be  of  fine  Belgian  stone.  It  should  be  well 
moistened  with  water,  the  addition  of  a  little  fine  soap  being  a 
distinct  advantage.  The  edge  of  the  knife,  carefully  applied  to 
the  hone,  should  first  be  drawn  obliquely  from  heel  to  toe  and 
toward  the  operator,  being  held  at  a  constant  angle  and  drawn  the 
whole  length  of  the  stone.  The  knife  is  then  turned  over  and  the 
motion  is  reversed,  the  knife  being  held  obliquely  at  an  angle  equal 
to  the  previous  one,  the  edge  directed  away  from  the  operator,  and 
the  knife  pushed  from  heel  to  toe,  the  whole  length  of  the  stone. 
The  motion  being  repeated,  a  sharp  edge  is  gradually  acquired, 
which  can  be  finished  by  the  use  of  the  strop. 

In  the  use  of  the  strop  the  motions  are  the  reverse  of  those  with 
the  hone,  the  back  of  the  knife  in  this  case  preceding  its  edge  as 
it  is  drawn  along  the  leather,  and  the  draw  should  be  from  the 
toe  to  heel  of  the  knife.  The  angle,  however,  between  the  knife 
and  the  hone  and  the  knife  and  the  strop  should  always  be  a  con- 
stant one,  and  should  be  such  that  the  microscopical  ''teeth'' 
which  are  thus  formed  on  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed 
obliquely  toward  its  heel. 

In  sectioning,  the  knife  should  be  so  placed  in  the  microtome 
that  its  edge  crosses  the  parafin  embedded  object  at  right  angles, 
and  for  ribbon  sectioning  the  parafin  block  should  be  so  trimmed 
that  it  forms  a  perfect  rectangle.  In  sectioning  celloidin  embedded 
objects,  the  knife  should  cross  the  object  at  as  acute  an  angle  as 
possible.  With  parafin,  also,  the  stroke  should  be  sharp  and  quick  ; 
with  celloidin,  somewhat  slower  and  rhythmic.  The  knife  should 
remain  dry  when  used  with  parafin  ;  with  celloidin  both  the  knife 
and  the  object  should  be  at  all  times  well  moistened  with  70  per 
cent  alcohol. 

8TAIKIK0 

The  sections,  having  been  cut,  are  at  once  ready  for  staining, 
provided  they  were  embedded  in  celloidin.  If  parafin  was  used  for 
embedding,  the  sections  have  first  to  be  fastened  to  the  slide.  This 
is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner.   . 

The  parafin  sections  are  properly  arranged  upon  the  surface  of 
a  clean  slide,  a  few  drops  of  water  from  a  pipette  are  allowed  to 
flow  between  the  slide  and  the  sections,  so  that  the  latter  float  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  slide  is  gently  heated  over  a 
small  flame.  Thus  the  parafln  sections  are  straightened ;  care 
should  be  used  not  to  melt  them.  The  excess  of  water  is  now 
carefully  poured  off  and  the  slide  placed  in  an  oven  and  heated  to 
about  40°  C.  for  several  hours,  until  thoroughly  dried.  Most  tis- 
sues will  now  adhere  firmly  to  the  slide.  If,  however,  the  tissue 
was  fixed  with  solutions  containing  bichromate  of  potassium  the 
sections  are  liable  to  come  off  the  slide,  a  misfortune  which  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  a  celloidin  adhesive,  with  or  without  the 
previous  use  of  Mayer's  albumin. 

Mayer^s  Albumin : 

White  of  egg,  chopped  with  scalpel  or 

scissors,  and  filtered 10  cc. 

Glycerin 10  cc. 

Thymol a  small  crystal. 

A  drop  of  this  fluid  is  to  be  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  drops  of 
distilled  water  and  spread  with  a  glass  rod  upon  the  surface  of  a 
clean  slide.  The  excess  is  drained  off,  the  slide  inverted,  leaned 
against  the  wall  to  protect  it  from  dust,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
air.  The  parafin  sections  are  now  placed  upon  the  slide  by  the 
method  detailed  above. 

Celloidin  Adhesive. — The  sections,  having  been  fastened  to  the 
slide  and  dried,  the  parafin  is  removed  by  dipping  the  slide  into 
one  or  two  changes  of  pure  xylol,  the  xylol  removed  by  washing 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  a  few  drops  of  very  thin  solution  of 
celloidin  (made  by  diluting  thin  celloidin,  number  I,*  with  eight 
or  ten  volumes  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  solvent)  are  poured  over 
the  sections.  The  solution  of  celloidin  should  be  so  thin  as  to 
scarcely  leave  an  appreciable  film  on  the  slide.  The  excess  of  cel- 
loidin is  drained  off  and  the  film  hardened  by  first  flooding  the  slide 
with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  after  a  few  minutes  transferring  it 
to  water.  The  sections  will  not  now  be  removed  from  the  slide 
except  by  mechanical  violence. 

Celloidin  sections  do  not  need  to  be  fastened  to  the  slide  before 
being  stained  ;  they  are  sufficiently  firm  to  be  gently  handled  with 
a  needle. 

Staining  in  Balk. — It  is  occasionally  desirable  to  stain  tissue  in 
bulk  so  that  sections  once  cut  can  be  immediately  mounted.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  single  stain  applied  to  small 
blocks  of  tissue  immediately  after  dehydration.     Borax  carmin  is 

*  See  page  650. 
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the  most  useful  dye  for  the  purpose,  and  is  used  as  described  below, 
except  that  it  will  require  two  or  three  days  to  penetrate  the  tissue. 

Begressive  Staining. — Staining  in  bulk  is  necessarily  a  regres- 
sive process,  viz.,  the  tissue  is  first  oyerstained  and  then  partially 
decolorized.  With  borax  carmin  the  decolorization  is  accomplished 
by  acid  alcohol  (hydrochloric  acid  1  cc,  70  per  cent,  alcohol  100 
cc).  Since  the  stain  is  removed  more  rapidly  from  the  cytoplasm 
than  from  the  nucleus,  a  differentiation  is  thus  produced. 

Progressive  Staining. — In  progressive  staining  the  dye,  having 
been  once  taken  up  by  the  tissue,  is  not  removed,  the  differentia- 
tion of  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  being  accomplished  by  the  selective 
aflSnity  of  the  dye.  Thus,  certain  dyes  are  nuclear,  others  are 
cytoplasmic.  The  former  possess  a  special  affinity  for  the  nucleus, 
the  latter  stain  both  nucleus  and  cytoplasm. 

Certain  dyes  may  be  used  either  progressively  or  regressively ; 
in  the  former  case  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  section  be  not 
overstained  ;  in  the  latter  case  overstaining  is  impossible,  but  de- 
colorization must  be  watched  with  care. 

Classifleation  of  Dyes. — Dyes  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
affinity  for  certain  granules  or  other  portions  of  the  cytoplasmic 
structure.  A  classification  of  this  kind  was  advanced  by  Ehrlich 
through  his  pupil,  6.  Schwartze,*  and  has  been  greatly  elaborated 
by  Pappenheim.f  Such  a  classification  is  very  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  in  a  very  general  way  serves  a  useful  purpose. 
The  following  is  sufficient  for  our  present  needs  : 

1.  Basic  dyes,  those  which  color  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus 
and  the  so-called  basophile  granules.  Hematein,  methyleo  blue, 
methyl  green,  safranin,  and  basic  fuchsin  are  examples. 

2.  Acid  dyes,  those  which  are  usually  cytoplasmic  dyes,  and 
have  an  affinity  for  the  acidophile  granules.  Such  are  eosin,  Congo 
red,  orange  O,  methyl  blue,  and  acid  fuchsin. 

3.  Neutral  dyes,  which  result  from  a  due  admixture  of  acid  and 
basic  colors,  and  which  give  a  specific  tint  to  the  so-called  neutro- 
phile  or  azure  granules.  Such  dyes  are  Ehrlich's  triacid  mixture, 
eosinated  methylen  blue,  etc. 

4.  Specific  dyes,  which  result  from  the  duo  admixture  of  dyes 
with  certain  reagents,  dyes  or  chemicals,  and  which  have  a  selective 
affinity  for  particular  tissues.  This  is  an  indefinite  class  which  in- 
cludes Weigert's  elastic  tissue  stain,  Mallory's  connective  tissue 

« Inaag.  Dinert.,  1880.  f  Orundriss  der  Farbecbemie,  1901. 
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stain,  Sudan  III  for  fat,  the  intra  vitam  staining  of  nerve  tissues 
with  methylen  blue,  etc. 

Mordants. — The  successful  application  of  a  dye  requires  that 
the  tissue  shall  have  an  affinity  for  the  stain.  This  affinity  may  be 
either  natural  or  artificial,  e.  g.,  eosin  will  color  nearly  all  tissues 
under  any  ordinary  conditions  without  the  aid  of  any  other  reagent ; 
hematoxylin,  on  the  other  hand,  stains  ordinary  tissues  but  slightly, 
but  its  action  is  much  enhanced  by  first  acting  upon  the  tissue  with 
alum  or  a  similar  reagent.  The  alum,  in  this  case,  serves  as  a 
mordant. 

A  mordant  should  have  a  strong  affinity  for  both  the  stain  and 
the  tissue.  Hence  it  is  that,  after  a  tissue  has  been  once  stained  by 
the  aid  of  a  mordant,  it  may  be  decolorized,  partially  or  completely, 
by  the  second  application  of  the  same  or  another  mordant  of  equal 
strength. 

SINGLE  STAINS  WITH   NUCLEAR   DYES 

Hematein. — Hematein  is  the  active  principle  of  the  dye,  hema- 
toxylin, obtained  by  extracting  logwood.  Hematein  is  derived 
from  solutions  of  hematoxylin  by  oxidation,  either  by  chemical 
reagents  or  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air.  As  a  dye  it  must  be 
combined  with  a  mordant,  which,  most  frequently,  is  some  form  of 
alum.  The  following  formulas  are  recommended : 
Alum  Hematein  (Mayer) : ' 

Alum  hematein  (Orubler's) 0.2  grm. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 6     cc. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 

alum 100     cc. 

About  10  grm.  of  alum  are  required  for  this  solution.  The 
hematein  should  be  first  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  with  gentle  heat 
if  necessary,  and  afterward  added  to  the  warm  solution  of  alum. 
The  fluid  is  ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  days,  but  will  increase  in 
strength  for  several  weeks  ;  it  then  requires  dilution. 
Bohmer's  Hematoxylin : 

Hematoxylin 0.6  grm. 

Absolute  alcohol 6      cc. 

Saturated  aqueous    solution   of  potassium 

alum 100     cc. 

The  ingredients  should  be  mixed  as  above  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  eight  to  ten  days  in  an  open  bottle.  Filter.  Ripening  will 
continue  for  some  weeks,  and  the  dye  will  require  dilution  from 
time  to  time  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  alum. 
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Delafield's  Hematoxylin : 

Hematoxylin 4  grm. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 25  cc. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 

alum 400  cc. 

Mix  as  above  and  permit  the  fluid  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air 
and  sunlight  for  three  or  four  days.    Add  : 

Glycerin , 100  cc. 

Methylic  alcohol 100  cc. 

After  two  days  filter.  After  several  days  filter  again.  The 
fluid  will  ripen  for  several  weeks  and  will  require  considerable 
dilution  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  alum,  containing 
glycerin  and  methylic  alcohol  in  the  above  proportions. 

This  is  a  very  deep  nuclear  stain,  in  fact  it  is  so  very  deep  that, 
while  the  nuclei  are  sharply  differentiated,  the  intranuclear  struc- 
ture is  nearly  obliterated.  The  stain  is  somewhat  improved  in  this 
particular  by  the  slight  regressive  action  of  very  weak  acids — e.  g., 
picric,  or  dilute  acetic  acid. 
Kami's  Aoid  Hematein: 

Hematein  (Grubler's) 2  grm. 

Absolute  alcohol 100  cc. 

Glycerin 100  cc. 

Distilled  water 100  cc. 

Potassium  alum 10  grm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 10  cc. 

The  hematein  is  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid,  with  25  cc.  of  the 
alcohol ;  the  glycerin  and  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol  are  then 
added.  The  alum  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the 
warm  solution  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  hematein.  The  fluid 
keeps  indefinitely  and  is  an  excellent  hematein  stain  for  general  use. 
Application  of  the  Hematein  Stains. — All  of  the  above  solutions 
are  used  in  a  similar  manner.  Sections,  either  free  or  attached  to 
the  slide,  are  taken  from  water  and  immersed  in  the  dye  for  three 
to  five  minutes  ;  they  are  then  thoroughly  washed  in  water.  The 
stained  sections  are  at  first  of  a  reddish-purple  color,  but  soon 
become  a  deep  blue  from  the  slight  alkalinity  of  the  tap  water  used 
for  washing.  If  necessary  this  alkalinity  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  to  500  cc.  of  the  water 
used  for  washing. 

■ethylen  Blue.— This  dye  is  a  derivative  of  thionin,  and  may 
be  similurly  used.     For  staining  fresh  tissues  the  dye  is  used  in  2 
43 
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per  cent  aqneong  Bolution.  Its  preparations  are  not  xerj  perma- 
nent The  chief  usee  of  this  dve  are  in  combination  with  eosin  as 
a  stain  for  blood  ;  as  a  stain  for  nerve  cells  according  to  the  method 
of  Xissl ;  and  as  applied  to  living  organs  as  a  specific  stain  for 
nerre  tissues  after  the  method  of  Ehrlich.  These  methods  will  be 
described  below. 

Methyl  OreeiL — This  dye  is  preferable  to  methjlen  blue  as  a 
stain  for  fresh  tissues.  It  is  used  in  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
and  applied  as  a  progressive  stain.  It  also  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  Ehrlich's  triacid  mixture.     It  is  strongly  basic. 

CarmiiL — This  valuable  dye  is  derived  from  the  cochineal  bug, 
and   is  used  either  as  a  progressive  or  a  regressive  stain.     For 
the  former,  picro-carmin  or  alumcarmin  are  recommended  ;  for  the 
latter,  borax  carmin  is  preferable. 
Borax  Carmin: 

Borax 4  grm. 

Distilled  water  (boiling) 100  cc. ;  cool,  filter,  and  add 

Carmin 3  grm. ;  when  dissolved,  add 

70  i>er  cent,  alcohol 100  cc. 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  above  order,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  filter.  It  may  be  necessary  t^>  use  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia 
to  complete  the  solution  of  the  carmin.  This  is  again  removed  by 
evaporation. 

Tissues  are  to  be  overstained  in  the  carmin  solution,  and  differ- 
entiated in  acid  alcohol  (70  fwr  cent,  alcohol  containing  0.6  to  1  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid)  until  the  red  color  is  no  longer  removed 
in  clouds.  The  sections  are  then  well  washed  with  several  changes 
of  95  i>er  cent,  alcohol,  cleared  and  mounted. 
Alum  Carmin : 

Potassium  alum 5  grm. 

Distilled  water  (hot) 100  cc. 

Carmin 1  grm. 

Mix  in  the  order  given,  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and  when  cold 
filter. 

Pioro-Carmin : 

Ammonium  hydrate 5  cc. 

Distilled  water 50  cc. 

Carmin 1  gnn.;  when  dissolved,  add 

Saturated  aqueouH  solution  of 

picric  acid 50  cc. 

Expose  to  light  and  air  for  two  days;  filter. 
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Picro-carmin  is  used  as  a  progressive  stain.     Since  the  picric 

acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol^  dehydration  should  be  rapid^  or  a  crystal 

of  picric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  alcohol  used  for  dehydration. 

Safranin. — This  dye  is  a  coal-tar  deriyative  ;  it  is  an  excellent 

nuclear  stain.     Like  carmin,  safranin  yields  a  deep  red  color. 

Saf ranin  0  (Grubler's) 1  grm. 

Distilled  water. 100  cc. 

1.  Tissues  taken  from  water  are  stained  five  minutes. 

2.  Wash  in  water. 

3.  Dehydrate  rapidly  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcohol  removes 
some  of  the  safranin,  giving  a  regressive  effect 

SINGLE  STAINS  WITH   CYTOPLASMIC   DYES 

Eosin. — This  dye  is  a  coal-tar  derivative.  There  are  no  less  than 
seventeen  varieties  of  the  dye  on  the  market,  of  which  five  are  in 
general  use.  These  are  :  (1)  yellowish  alcoholic  ;  (2)  bluish  alco- 
holic ;  (3)  yellowish  watery ;  (4)  bluish  watery ;  (5)  pure  French 
eosin.  The  most  reliable  of  these  dyes  are  manufactured  by  Grub- 
ler.  The  first  and  fifth  varieties  are  to  be  recommended  as  blood 
stains,  the  first  and  fourth  are  the  best  for  general  use.  Two  dis- 
tinct methods  are  based  upon  this  choice  of  dyes. 

Mefhod  I: 

Yellowish  alcoholic  eosin 1  grm. 

70  per  cent,  alcohol 100  cc. 

This  stock  solution  is  usually  diluted  with  four  to  ten  volumes  of 
70  to  95  per  cent  alcohol  just  before  using.  The  stain  is  preferably 
preceded  by  the  use  of  a  nuclear  dye,  after  which  the  sections 
should  be  dehydrated  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 

1.  Stain  in  the  diluted  eosin,  one  to  five  minutes,  or  until  the 
sections  become  a  bright  red  color. 

2.  Wash  quickly  in  absolute  alcohol,  clear,  and  mount.  The 
color  is  dissolved  out  during  this  process^  producing  some  differ- 
entiation by  regression. 

Mefhod  II: 

Bluish  watery  eosin 1  grm. 

Distilled  water 100  cc. 

The  stock  solution  should  be  diluted  with  one  to  four  volumes  of 
distilled  water  before  using. 

1.  Tissues  are  taken  from  water  and  placed  in  the  dilute  eosin, 
one  to  five  minutes. 

2.  Wash  quickly  in  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  dye. 
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3.  Dehydrate  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol^  clear,  and  mount. 

Slight  differentiation  may  be  obtained  by  prolonging  the  wash- 
ing in  water,  otherwise  the  stain  is  progressive.  Much  greater 
differentiation  is  possible  with  either  eosin  method  by  making  the 
stain  very  dilate  and  staining  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Congo  Bed: 

Congo  red 1  grm. 

Distilled  water 100  cc. 

A  few  drops  of  dilute  acetic  acid  should  usually  be  added  to  the 
above ;  the  bright  red  color  is  then  exchanged  for  a  dull  bluish 
red,  and  in  this  neutralized  condition  the  stain  usually  gives  the 
highest  differentiation.  The  dye  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  watery  eosin  (see  Method  II,  above).  Congo  red  gives  especially 
good  results  when  applied  to  fetal  and  young  tissues. 

Orange  0. — There  are  many  varieties  of  orange.  The  orange  Q 
and  the  aurantia  of  Grubler  will  be  found  satisfactory.  As  a  cyto- 
plasmic stain  the  former  is  preferable.  It  should  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  alcoholic  eosin  (see  Method  /,  above). 

Fnohsin. — Two  distinct  dyes,  the  one  of  acid,  the  other  of  basic, 
properties,  pass  under  this  name.  Acid  fuchsin  is  a  cytoplasmic 
dye,  but  when  used  in  acid  solution  has  a  slight  selective  aflBnity 
for  the  nuclei.  Basic  fuchsin  is  chiefly  useful  in  bacteriology.  It 
is  also  used  in  preparing  Weigert's  elastic  tissue  stain. 

DOUBLE    STAINING 

Hematein  and  Eosin: 

1.  Stain  with  one  of  the  hem- 
atein solutions,  preferably  Mann's 
for  general  use,  five  minutes. 

2.  Wash  well  in  water. 

3.  Stain  in  watery  eosin,  one 

to  ten  minutes.     Or —  3.  Dehydrate  in  95  per  cent 

alcohol. 

4.  Wash  quickly  in  water.  4.  Stain  in  alcoholic  eosin, 

one  to  five  minutes. 

5.  Dehydrate  in  absolute  al-  5.  Dehydrate  quickly  (one  to 
cobol.                                                five  minutes)  in  absolute  alcohol. 

6.  Clear  and  mount.  6.  Clear  and  mount. 

Methyl  Blue  and  Safranin. — Methyl  blue  is  a  very  different 
dye  from  methylen  blue  but  is  practically  identical  with  water  blue 
(Wasser  blau).    It  is  an  acid  or  cytoplasmic  stain. 
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^4f  1.  Stain  with  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  blne^ 
I  minutes. 
^^il  2.  Binse  in  water. 

'^t   8.  Stain  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  safranin^  five 
^Ifiinutes. 

4.  Wash  in  water. 
•.^      6.  Differentiate  and  dehydrate  quickly  in  absolute  alcohol,  till 
.^ihe  sections  become  again  blue. 
in^       6.  Clear  and  mount 

^        This  method  gives  a  permanent  stain  which  yields  excellent 
II  results  with  certain  tissues — e.  g.,  the  skin. 

^         Other  nuclear  and  cytoplasmic  dyes  may  be  combined  in  a  simi- 
^,    lar  manner  to  the  above  methods. 

SPECIAL  STAINING   METHODS 

Iron  Hematoxylin  (Heidenhain) : 
I.  Mordant: 

Ferric  alum  (violet  crystals) 2  grm. 

Distilled  water. 100  cc. 

XL  Stain: 

Hematoxylin  1  grm. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 10  cc. 

Distilled  water 100  cc. 

1.  Mordant  the  sections  one-half  to  two  hours  in  I. 

2.  Binse  in  water. 

3.  Stain  ten  to  thirty  minutes  in  II. 

4.  Wash  well  in  water.  The  sections  should  become  very  black ; 
a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  to  one-half  litre  of  water  often  improves 
the  color. 

5.  Decolorize  in  the  mordant,  watching  each  section,  and  stop- 
ping the  decolorization  at  the  proper  time  by — 

6.  Wash  thoroughly  in  slowly  running  water,  or  in  several 
changes  of  still  water. 

7.  Counter-stain  if  desired,  dehydrate,  clear,  and  mount. 
This  method  gives  an  excellent  stain  for  the  finer  nuclear  struc- 
ture, mitosis,  etc 

Mnohematein  (Mayer) : 

Ilematein  (Griibler's) 0.2  grm. 

Glycerin 40     cc 

Aluminum  chlorid 0.1  grm. 

Distilled  water 60     cc. 
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Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order  given,  rubbing  the  hematein 
with  the  glycerin  in  a  mortar.  One  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid 
added  to  the  final  mixture  will  sharpen  its  properties  as  a  nuclear 
stain. 

This  dye  is  used  as  a  specific  stain  for  mucinous  tissues.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  hematein,  and  stains  rapidly  (three  to 
ten  minutes). 

Mucioanoin  (Mayer) : 

Carmin 1      grm. 

Aluminum  chlorid 0.5  grm. 

Distilled  water 2     cc. 

50  per  cent  alcohol 100     cc. 

Mix  in  the  order  given ;  heat  over  a  small  flame  till  the  fluid 
darkens  (two  minutes)  ;  after  twenty-four  hours,  filter.  For  use, 
dilute  with  five  to  ten  volumes  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  Like  muc- 
hematein,  mucicarmin  is  a  specific  stain  for  mucus  containing  cells. 
It  also  stains  rapidly. 

Weigert-Pal  Stain  for  Mednllated  Herve  Fibres. — The  tissues 
must  have  been  previously /a;«d  in  Muller*s  fluid,  washed  in  water, 
hardened  in  alcohol,  and  sectioned. 

I.  Stain: 

Hematoxylin 1  grm. 

Absolute  alcohol 10  cc. 

Distilled  water 90  cc. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  lithium  car- 
bonate (1  to  80) 1  cc. 

II.  Differentiating  Solution : 

Potassium  permanganate 0.25  grm. 

Distilled  water 100       cc. 

III.  Decolorizing  Solution  : 

1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid 50  cc. 

1  percent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  sulfite  50  cc. 
This  last  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared  by  mixing  the  two 
stock  solutions  just  prior  to  use. 

1.  Stain  sections  (six  to  twenty-four  hours)  until  black. 

2.  Wasli  well  in  water.  A  few  drops  of  litliium  carbonate  solu- 
tion added  to  the  water  may  improve  the  color,  which  should  become 
a  deep  blue-black. 

3.  Differentiate  until  the  grey  matter  becomes  brown  (one- 
quarter  to  two  minutes). 

4.  Kinse  in  water. 
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5.  Decolorize  until  the  white  matter  becomes  a  steel  blue^  the 
grey  matter  a  light  brown  (one-quarter  to  one  minute),  watching 
each  section  with  care. 

6.  Wash  thoroughly  in  several  changes  of  water,  or  in  running 
water. 

7.  If  desired,  counter-stain  with  alum  carmin,  and  wash  in 
water. 

8.  Dehydrate,  clear,  and  mounts 

Methylen  Blue  for  Henre  Tiwraes  (A,  Intravitam  Method): 

I.  Stain: 

Methylen  blue  (Orubler's  "rectif.  nach 

Ehrlich") 0.1  grm. 

Distilled  water 100     cc. 

Dissolve  with  heat,  cool,  and  filter. 

II.  Fixing  Solution  (BetJie's)  : 

Ammonium  molybdate 1  grm. 

Distilled  water 20  cc. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  C.  P 1  drop. 

The  solution  should  be  freshly  made  and  kept  at  or  near  0**  C. 

1.  The  method  is  only  applicable  to  living  tissues,  by  injecting 
the  blood  vessels  with  the  stain,  or  by  partially  immersing  in  the 
staining  fluid  small  pieces  of  tissue,  freshly  removed  from  the  living 
animal. 

2.  After  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  rinse  in  normal  saline  solution, 
and  place  in  the  cold  fixing  solution  for  two  to  six  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces.  Tlie  tissue  should  be  kept 
cold. 

3.  Wash  well  in  distilled  water. 

4.  Dehydrate  quickly  in  95  per  cent,  and  absolute  alcohol,  kept 
at  or  near  0**  C. 

5.  Embed  in  paraffin.    At  a  convenient  time,  cut  and  mount. 
The  stain  is  rather  unstable,  but  may  be  kept  fairly  well  if 

mounted  in  glycerin  or  in  neutral  balsam. 

Methylen  Blue  for  Henre  Tiitaes  (B,  HImI's  Method): 

I.  Stain: 

Methylen  blue  (Orubler's  "  B  pat."). . .         3.75  grm. 

Venetian  soap  (white  Castile) 1.75  grm. 

Distilled  water 1000       cc. 

II.  Differentiating  Solution: 

Anilin  oil  (pure) 10  cc. 

95  per  cent  alcohol •  90  cc. 
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This  method  is  only  applicable  to  tissue  which  has  been  fixed  in 
95  per  ceut.^  or  in  absolute  alcohol.  Thionin  may  be  substitnted 
for  the  methylen  blue  in  the  stain. 

1.  Warm  the  stain  till  steam  begins  to  rise ;  then  immerse  the 
sections  for  four  to  six  minutes.    They  acquire  a  deep  blue  color. 

2.  Rinse  in  distilled  water. 

3.  Differentiate  in  the  anilin  alcohol  till  the  sections  become  a 
light  blue,  carefully  observing  each  section  (twenty  to  sixty  sec- 
onds). 

4.  Wash  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol. 

5.  Clear  in  equal  parts  of  origanum  and  cajuput  oils,  and  mount 
in  neutral  balsam  or  in  colophonium  dissolved  in  xylol. 

Eosinate  of  Methylen  Blue  (Easting's  Method): 
For  the  somewhat  complicated  method  of  preparing  the  stain 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article,  Johns  Hop.  Hosp. 
Bull.,  1904,  vol.  XV,  p.  122.  The  stain  is  applicable  to  smears  of 
blood,  marrow,  splenic  cells,  etc.  When  used  with  smears  which 
contain  traces  of  fat,  a  preparatory  treatment  with  a  2  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  metaphosphate,  which  probably  serves 
as  a  mordant,  improves  the  staining  properties.  Otherwise  the 
stain  is  applied  without  previous  fixation. 

1.  Stain  for  one  minute. 

2.  Dilute  the  stain  with  several  volumes  of  distilled  water,  and 
continue  the  stain  for  five  minutes,  or  until  satisfactorily  differen- 
tiated. 

3.  Wash  with  distilled  water. 

4.  Dry  and  mount. 

Oolgi's  Stain  for  Herve  Cells: 

I.  Mordant: 

1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  osmium  tet- 
roxid 10  cc. 

3^  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bi- 

cliromate 40  cc 

II.  Silver  Solution : 

Silver  nitrate  (crystals) 0.75  grm. 

Distilled  water '. 100       cc 

This  method  is  only  applicable  to  fresh  tissues,  and  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  tissue  is  taken  from  a  fetus  or  from 
an  animal  not  over  three  days  old.  Thin  slices  or  small  bits  of  tissue 
must  be  used. 

1.  Fix  in  the  mordant  for  ten  days,  frequently  changing  the 
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fluids  which  shoald  not  become  turbid,  nor  shoald  its  odor  of 
osmiam  tetroxid  entirely  disappear. 

2.  Rinse  quickly  in  water. 

3.  Place  tissues  in  the  siWer  solution,  diluted  with  two  Tolumes 
of  distilled  water,  for  fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Place  in  the  undiluted  silver  solution  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  If  several  pieces  of  tissue  are  prepared  they  should  be 
removed  at  intervals,  as  the  duration  of  the  impregnation  by  silver 
is  always  an  experiment. 

5.  Dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol,  one  hour. 

6.  Transfer  to  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  half  an 
hour. 

7.  Thin  celloidin  (number  1),  thirty  minutes. 

8.  Thick  celloidin  (number  3),  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

9.  Transfer  to  a  wooden  block  and  fasten  with  celloidin. 

10.  Harden  the  celloidin  block  in  chloroform,  one-half  to  one 
hour. 

11.  Cut  at  once,  the  sections  being  50  fi  to  100  fi  thick.  While 
cutting,  the  knife  should  be  well  moistened  with  bergamot  oil,  not 
alcohol,  and  the  sections,  if  not  mounted  at  once,  may  be  preserved 
for  a  short  time  in  the  same  oil.  Oil  of  lavender,  cajuput,  or  origa- 
num may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — This  reagent  is  used  to  outline  epithelial 
cells  by  blackening  the  intercellular  substance,  the  silver,  after 
impregnation,  being  reduced  or  blackened  by  exposure  to  light. 

1.  The  fresh  tissue  is  immersed  in  a  0.25  per  cent,  to  0.5  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (crystals),  and  left  in  the 
dark  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

2.  Wash  in  distilled  water,  and  while  still  in  water,  expose  to 
direct  sunlight  until  the  object  becomes  a  dark  reddish-brown 
color  (ten  to  thirty  minutes). 

3.  Transfer  to  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  three  to  twelve  hours. 

4.  Preserve  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Since  nitrate  of  silver  will  attack  metal  instruments,  the  tissues 
while  in  this  solution  should  be  handled  with  glass  rods.  In  silver- 
ing serous  membranes,  it  is  well  to  slightly  stretch  the  object  by  tying 
it  over  a  cork  with  a  thread  tightly  fastened  around  the  edge. 

Gold  Chlorid. — 1.  Wash  the  tissues  in  normal  saline  solution, 
and  place  them  in  pure  lemon-juice  until  t^ey  appear  clear  (five  to 
ten  minutes). 

2.  Wash  quickly  in  distilled  water. 
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3.  Place  in  the  dark  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chlorid 
of  gold  for  ten  to  forty-five  minutes,  according  to  the  permeability 
of  the  tissue. 

4.  Wash  in  distilled  water. 

5.  Place  in  a  25  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  formic  acid,  and 
keep  in  the  dark  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

6.  Wash  thoroughly  in  water. 

7.  The  tissue  is  now  properly  teased  and  mounted  in  glycerin, 
or  sections  may  be  dehydrated,  cleared,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

The  gold  method  is  used  for  the  demonstration  of  nerve  plex- 
uses and  nerve  terminations. 

Pioro-Fnohflin  (Van  OieBon) ^This  method  is  used  as  a  specific 

stain  for  connective  tissue ;  it  colors  the  white  fibres  a  bright  red, 
all  other  tissues  appearing  yellow.  Picro-f uchsin  may  be  used  as  an 
after  stain  with  nuclear  dyes,  e.  g.,  hematoxylin,  though  the  tissue 
must  be  greatly  overstained  with  the  nuclear  dye,  since  the  picric 
acid  will  decolorize  hematein. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid. . . .  100  ca 
1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  acid  f uchsin . .       6  cc 

1.  Stain  with  Delafield's  or  Bohmer^s  hematoxylin,  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes. 

2.  Wash  well  with  water.  The  sections  should  be  almost 
black. 

3.  Stain  with  picro-fuchsin,  three  to  five  minutes. 

4.  Rinse  quickly  in  water  (water  removes  the  fuchsin). 

5.  Dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol,  clear,  and  mount. 
Weigert's  Elastic  Tissue  Stain. — This  method  gives  a  specific 

stain  for  elastic  fibres;  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  hematein  and  picro-fuchsin. 

1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  basic  fuchsin.  100  cc. 

2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  resorcin 100  cc. 

Boil  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  while  hot,  add 
liquor  ferri  sesquichloridi  (Pharm.  Ger.,  Ill),  25  cc. 

Heat  and  stir  for  five  minutes ;  a  heavy  precipitate  is  formed. 
Cool  and  filter.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  capsule  over  a 
water  bath  or  sand  bath.  Dissolve  the  dried  precipitate  in  200  cc. 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  filter  and  replace  the  alcohol  lost  by  evapo- 
ration.    Add  4  cc.  of  pure  Iiydrochloric  acid. 

Tissues  should  be  stained  twenty  to  sixty  minutes,  then  thor- 
oughly washed  in  water,  dehydrated,  cleared,  and  mounted. 

The  following  method  gives  very  beautiful  results: 
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1.  Stain  in  Delafield's  or  Bohmer's  hematoxylin,  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

2.  Wash  well  with  water. 

3.  Stain  in  Weigert^s  elastic  tissue  stain,  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Wash  in  water. 

5.  Stain  in  picro-fuchsin,  three  to  five  minutes. 

6.  Rinse  quickly  in  water. 

7.  Dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol,  clear,  and  mount. 

Mallory's  Connective  Tissue  Stain. — This  method  is  applica- 
ble only  to  tissues  which  have  been  fixed  in  Zenker's  solution  and 
dehydrated  with  alcohol.  Somewhat  inferior  results  are  obtained 
after  fixation  with  mercuric  chlorid. 

I.  Stain: 

Acid  fuchsin 0.1  grm. 

Distilled  water 100    cc. 

II.  Fixative: 

Phosphomolybdic  acid 1    grm. 

Distilled  water 100    cc. 

III.  Counter 'Stain: 

Anilin  blue  (soluble  in  water) 0.5  grm. 

Orange  G  (Grubler's) 2     grm. 

Oxalic  acid 2     grm. 

Distilled  water 100     cc. 

1.  Stain  in  the  fuchsin  solution,  three  to  twenty  minutes.  The 
sections  should  become  a  bright  red. 

2.  Wash  in  water. 

3.  Fix  in  the  phosphomolybdic  acid  solution,  one  minute. 
This  prevents  decolorization  of  the  fuchsin. 

4.  Wash  well  in  water. 

5.  Counter-stain  in  the  blue  solution,  five  to  twenty  minutes. 
The  sections  should  become  decidedly  blue. 

6.  Wash  in  water. 

7.  Dehydrate,  clear,  and  mount. 

Eoiin  and  Methyl  Blue  Mixture  (Mann) : 

1  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  blue. .     35  cc. 
1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  bluish  watery 

eosin 45  cc. 

Distilled  water 100  cc. 

1.  Mordant  the  sections  in  water,  leaving  them  till  all  alcohol 
has  been  replaced  (five  to  thirty  minutes). 

2.  Stain  in  the  above  mixture,  five  to  ten  minutes. 
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3.  Wash  well  and  differentiate  in  water;  the  effect  may  be 
varied  by  the  duration  of  the  washing  (ten  to  forty  minates). 

4.  Dehydrate  in  alcohol,  clear,  and  mount. 

When  a  sharper  nuclear  dye  is  desired  the  stain  may  be  used  as 
a  counter-stain  after  hematein.  In  this  case  the  methyl  blue  solu- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  act  only  three  to  five  minutes.  The 
methyl  blue  used  in  this  method  is  a  cytoplasmic  dye  and  should 
not  be  confounded  with  methylen  blue. 
Triacid  Stain  (Ehrlioh) : 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  orange  G 13     cc. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acid  fuchsin. .     7     cc. 

Distilled  water. 15     cc. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 15     cc 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  green.  12.5  cc. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 10     cc. 

Glycerin 10     cc. 

Be  certain  that  the  solutions  of  the  dyes  are  saturated,  and  mix 
in  the  order  given. 

The  following  formula  by  Mayer  may  be  substituted: 

Distilled  water 45  cc. 

Glycerin 10  cc. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 25  cc. 

Acid  fuchsin 3  grm. 

Orange  G 2  grm. 

Methyl  green 1  grm. 

Mix  the  fluids  and  dissolve  the  dyes  in  the  order  given. 
When  used  for  staining  sections,  either  of  these  formulas  should 
be  diluted  with  five  to  ten  volumes  of  the  following  mixture  : 

Glycerin 10  cc. 

Distilled  water 15  cc. 

95  per  cent,  alcohol 25  cc. 

1.  Stain  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the  diluted  solution.  (Use  full 
strength  for  blood  smears.) 

2.  Rinse  in  water. 

3.  Dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol.    (Smears  are  dried  in  the  air.) 

4.  Clear  and  mount. 

MOUNTING 

After  staining,  the  sections  are  opaque ;  they  must  be  rendered 
transparent  for  microscopical  examination.  This  is  accomplished 
by  permeating  the  sections  with  oil ;  but  since  oil  and  water  are 
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not  miscible,  the  tissne  must  first  be  thoronghly  dehydrated  with 
alcohol.  Immersing  thin  sections  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  three 
to  five  minutes  is  usually  sufficient  for  this  purpose  unless  xylol  is 
to  be  used  as  the  clarifying  oil  or  unless  the  stain  is  injured  by  so 
prolonged  an  immersion.  In  either  of  these  cases  absolute  alcohol 
is  to  be  used  for  dehydration,  because  of  its  more  rapid  and 
thorough  action. 

Clarifioation. — Sections,  either  free  or  fastened  to  the  slide,  are 
immersed  in  oil  until  clear.  Free  sections  will  at  first  float  on  the 
oil,  but  when  fully  permeated  will  sink.  Attached  sections  should 
lose  all  traces  of  ^^ milky''  appearance.  The  following  oils  are 
commonly  used  for  clarification  :  Bergamot,  origanum,  cajuput, 
clove,  carbo-xylol  (pure  carbolic  acid,  melted,  25  to  33  cc.,  xylol,  75 
to  67  cc),  and  xylol.  Xylol  is  the  most  desirable  in  that  it  is  per- 
fectly miscible  with  the  balsam  in  which  the  section  is  usually 
mounted,  and  is  finally  lost  by  evaporation.  It  will  not  act  in  the 
presence  of  the  least  trace  of  water.  Carbo-xylol  has  the  advantage 
of  a  slight  affinity  for  water  ;  this  is  also  true  of  the  heavier  oils. 
Bergamot  is  desirable  for  celloidin  sections,  but  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  rapid  deterioration,  after  which  it  dissolves  the  celloidin. 
Either  origanum  or  cajuput  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  serves 
well  for  celloidin  sections,  but  leaves  them  somewhat  stiffer  than 
does  bergamot  oil.  The  latter  is  therefore  preferable  for  elastic 
tissues.  On  the  whole,  origanum  serves  best  for  routine  work  with 
celloidin  sections,  xylol  or  carbo-xylol  for  paraffin. 

After  clarification  celloidin  sections  must  be  transferred  to  a 
slide.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  metal  lifter  or  by  a 
strip  of  rice  paper  (ordinary  cigarette  paper  does  nicely).  The  sec- 
tion, lying  on  the  paper,  is  inverted  upon  the  surface  of  the  slide, 
to  which  it  remains  adherent  after  the  paper  is  gently  lifted.  The 
excess  of  oil  is  then  removed  with  blotting  paper  or  by  gentle 
pressure  with  a  folded  towel,  a  drop  of  xylol-balsam  applied,  and  the 
cover  glass  dropped  into  position.     The  preparation  is  permanent 

Xylol'baham  is  prepared  by  adding  to  Canada  balsam  sufficient 
xylol  so  that  the  mixture  will  have  a  thick,  syrupy  consistence,  but 
will  drop  from  a  glass  rod  without  stringing. 

Sections  may  also  be  permanently  mounted  in  glycerin  without 
previous  dehydration,  the  edge  of  the  cover  glass  being,  after  some 
hours,  covered  with  a  ring  of  King's  cement. 

Neutral  Balsam. — Sections  may  frequently  be  rendered  more 
permanent  by  the  use  of  neutral  balsam,  prepared  as  follows : 
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Dilute  Canada  balsam  with  xylol  until  it  acquires  a  very  thin 
watery  consistence.  Add  sodium  bicarbonate  in  excess.  Shake 
thoroughly,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  twelve 
hours  or  more.  Filter  ;  this  is  readily,  though  slowly,  accomplished 
if  the  dilution  is  sufficient.  Permit  the  solution  to  stand  in  an 
open  vessel,  protected  from  dust,  until  it  evaporates  to  the  proper 
consistence  for  use. 
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Abducens  nerve,  549;  nucleus,  49C. 

Aberrant  thyroid,  454. 

Absorption,  intestinal,  21)8. 

Accessory,  lachrymal  gland,  604; 
nucleus,  390;  olivary  nuclei,  493; 
thyroids,  454. 

Achromatic  spindle,  13. 

Acid  dyes,   655. 

Acid  hematein,  Mann's,  657. 

Acidophile  granule  cells,  35;  leuco- 
cytes, 7S. 

Acini,  of  pancreaij,  316;  of  salivary 
glands,  mucous,  308;  of  salivary 
glands,  serous,  307;  secreting,  193. 

Acrosonn;  of  spermatozoon,  371. 

Adamantoblasts,  262. 

Adelomorphous  cells,  280. 

Adenoid  tissue,  45. 

Adipose  tissue,  42;  developing,  43. 

Adrenal,  see  suprarenal  glands,  443; 
bibliography  of,  707. 

Adrenal  veins,  structure  of,  95. 

Afterbrain,  474. 

Agminated  follicles,  2H9. 

Air  saccules  of  lung,  241. 

Albumin,  Mayer's,  654. 

Alcohol,  for  fixation,  642;  gradeil, 
(M2;  for  hardening  tissues,  (MO. 

Alimentarv  tract,  271;  characteris- 
tics of,  303. 

Allantois,  434. 

Alum  carmin,  658. 

Alum  hematein,  t»56. 

Alveolar  du<'ts  of  lung,  241. 

Alveoli,  pulm<mary,  242. 

Alveus,  51(). 

Amacrinr  cells,  587. 

Amnion's  horn,  516. 

Amnion.  426. 

Am<i»l)()i<l  motion,  8. 

Amphipyrenin,  6. 

Ampulla*  of  Thoma,  165. 

Amygilala,  155. 

Anaphase  of  mitosis,  15. 


Anisotropic  disks  of  striated  mus- 
cle, 62. 

Annula  fibrosa  of  the  cardiac  valves, 
100. 

Annulus  tympanicus,  610,  612. 

Anterior,  ba.sal  membrane  of  cornea, 
566;  chaml)er  of  eye,  571,  577;  col- 
umn, of  spinal  cord,  481;  commis- 
sure, of  brain,  506;  ground  bundle, 
538;  lingual  glands,  269. 

Antrum  of  Graafian  follicles,  401. 

Ap})endages,  of  eve,  601 ;  of  the  skin, 
205. 

Appendix  epididymis,  384;  testis, 
384;   vermiformis,  301. 

Apvknomorphous  condition  of  nerve 
fills,  109. 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  494,  499. 

Aqueductus  FaHopii,  611. 

A(jueous  humor,  593. 

Arborization,  terminal,  468. 

Arachnoid,  membrane,  558;  villi  of, 
558. 

Arch  of  C'orti,  631. 

Archetl  collecting  tubules  of  kidney, 
348. 

Arcuate  nucleus,  494. 

.\rea,  motor,  of  cerebrum,  510. 

Areolar  ccmnective  tissue,  37. 

ArkycM'hrome  nerve  cells,  106. 

Arkyostichochrome  nerve  cells,  107. 

Artcria  centralis  retinji*,  597. 

Aii*»ries.  84:  <'oats  of,  84;  compari- 
son of  large  and  small,  89;  general 
chara<'teristics,  87;  helicine.  367; 
large.  88;  medium-nized.  84;  pre- 
capillary, 89;  small,  88;  arteries 
and  v<»ins,  (comparison  of,  95. 

Arterioles,  88. 

.Articular  cartilages.  167. 

Asccuiling  sulco-marginal  fasciculus, 
538. 

.Association,  amacrines,  588;  centers, 
509;  paths,  of  nervous  system, 
53(»:  tracts,  522. 

AstnM'yt(»s,  465. 
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Atria  of  lung,  241. 

Attraction  sphere,  2. 

Auditory,  area  of  cerebrum,  cortex 

of,  515;  canal,  external,  (JOT ;  nerve, 

540,    t>;U;    nerve,    nuclei    of,    496, 

497;   OKsicles,  014. 
Auerbach's  plexuH,  of  esophagus, 271; 

of  intestine,  297 ;   of  stomach,  280. 
Auricle  of  ear,  (K)7. 
Axial,    filament,     of    spermatozoon, 

371;    sheath,    of    muscle    spindles, 

130. 
Axilemma  of  nerve  fibres,  115. 
Axis   cylinder   of   nerve   fibres,    115; 

cylinder  procc»ss,  112,  408. 
Axone,  112,  408. 

B 

Bacillary  layer  of  retina,  581. 

Baillarger,  stripes  of,  513. 

Balsam  for  mounting  sections,  669. 

Bartholin,  glands  of,  437. 

liasal,  cells  of  retina,  586;  cells  of 
taste  buds,  120;  filaments  of  serous 
secreting  cells,  308;  membrane  of 
cerebellum,  520;  membrane  of  Cor- 
ti*s  organ,  028. 

Basement  membrane,  17,  185. 

Basic  dyes,  055. 

Basichromatin,  0. 

Basket  cells,  of  lachrymal  gland, 
605;  of  mammary  glands,  439;  of 
pancreas,  310;  of  salivary  glands, 
307. 

Basophile,  granule  cells,  35;  leuco- 
cytes, 78. 

von  Boclitercw's,  nucleus  of,  498,  547. 

Ik'llini,  ducts  of,  337,  3.">0. 

licrgainot  oil  for  clearing  sections, 
000. 

lieiiiii  blue  for  injection,  048. 

Bcrtini,  columns  of,  337. 

Bet  he,  trefoil  plates  of,  124. 

Bibliography,  071:  of  blood,  077:  of 
blood  vessels,  081 :  of  bone  and 
lK)ne  marrow,  080;  of  cartilage, 
075;  of  colls  and  protoplasm,  072: 
of  central  nervous  system,  710;  of 
connective  tissue,  074:  of  digestive 
system.  004;  of  ductless  glands, 
707:  of  ear.  715;  of  epithelum,  074; 
of  eye.  713;  of  female  reproductive 
organs,  704;  of  liver.  700;  of  lym- 
phatic system.  080;  of  male  repro- 
diicHve  organs.  702:  of  mucous 
membranes,  000;  of  muscle,  075; 
of  nervous  tissues,  081 :  of  pan- 
creas, 000 :  of  peripheral  nerve  end- 
ings,  084:    of   respiratory   system. 


692;  of  salivary  glands,  698;  of 
secreting  glands,  690;  of  skin, 
691;  of  technique,  716;  of  text- 
books, 671;  of  urinary  organs,  701. 

Bichromate  of  potassium  for  fixa- 
tion, 643. 

Bipolar  cells  of  retina,  587. 

Bizzozero,  wander  theory  of,  292. 

Bladder,  gall,  334;  urinary,  361. 

Blast  for  injection,  pressure  by, 
water,  649. 

Blood,  67;  bibliography  of,  677;  col- 
oring matter  of,  82;  examination 
of,  639;  fixation  of,  646;  capillar- 
ies, 90;  Hastings  stain  for,  664; 
infrequent  elements  of,  81. 

Blood  corpuscles,  colored,  67;  color- 
less, 74;  red,  67;  red,  development 
of,  71 ;  red,  effect  of  reagents  upon, 
70;  red,  number  of,  68;  red,  stroma 
of,  69 ;  red,  structure  of,  69 ;  white, 
74;  white,  development  of,  78; 
white,  number  of,  74;  white,  vari- 
eties of,  75. 

Blood  fibrin,  82. 

Blood  dust,  81. 

Blood  islands,  72. 

Blood  plasma,  81. 

Blood  platelets,  80;  development  of, 
80;  number  of,  80. 

Blood  serum,  81. 

Blood  shadows,  70. 

Blood  supply,  see  blood  vessels. 

Blood  vessels,  bibliography  of,  681 ; 
of  connective  tissue,  47 ;  of  cornea, 
569;  of  eye,  597;  ganglia  of,  102; 
of  heart.  101 :  of  hemolymph  nodes, 
155;  of  internal  ear,  634;  of  intes- 
tine, 290;  of  kidney,  352;  of  liver, 
330:  of  liver,  course  of,  333;  of 
lungs,  245;  of  lymphatic  nodes. 
153:  of  mammary  gland,  442;  of 
middle  ear,  017;  of  muscle,  04;  of 
nerve  trunks,  119;  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, 501:  of  olfactory  organ,  230; 
of  ovary,  410;  of  oviduct,  415;  of 
pancreas,  319;  of  parathyroid 
glands,  458;  precapillary,  93;  of 
salivary  glands,  313;  of  sclera. 
570;  of  skin,  223;  of  spleen,  102: 
of  stomach,  285;  of  suprarenal 
glands.  448;  of  thymus,  159;  of 
thyroid  gland.  454;  of  tongue. 
209:  of  tooth,  255;  of  ureter,  3<J0; 
of  uterus,  421. 

Biihmer's  hematoxylin,  650. 

Bone  and  bone  marrow,  bibliography 
of.  080. 

Bone.  107;  cancellous,  107;  cancel- 
lous, formation  of,  181;  compact, 
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167;  compact,  structure  of,  168; 
corpuscles,  167;  corpuscles,  forma- 
tion of,  177 ;  decalcincation  of,  647 ; 
development  of,  175;  marrow,  for- 
mation of  red  blood  corpuscles  in, 
73;  marrow,  structure  of,  170;  pri- 
mary, 177;  spongy,  167. 

Borax  carmin,  658. 

IWttcher,  cells  of,  632. 

Bowman,  capsule  of,  341 ;  membrane 
of,  566;  olfactory  glands  of,  228. 

IU)x  for  embedding,  651. 

Brachium  conjunctivum,  498,  540. 

Brain  stem,  487. 

Branched,  saccular  glands,  194;  tu- 
bular glands,  191. 

Bridges,  intercellular,  18. 

Bronchi,  236. 

Bronchial  arteries,  248;  tubes,  235. 

Bronchiole,  terminal,  240. 

Bronchioles,  239. 

Brownian  motion,  9,  156. 

Bruch,  membrane  of,  572. 

Brunner,  glands  of,  294. 

BuIlMi-urethral  glands,  392. 

Burdach,  nucleus  of,  489;  tract  of, 
528. 

Bursfie,  146. 


Ca»cum  vestibularc,  625. 

(.'ajal,  amacrine  cells  of,  587. 

Caiaput  oil  for  clearing  sections,  669. 

Calcified  cartilage,  177. 

Calyces  of  kidnev,  336. 

Canada  balsam  /or  mounting,  669. 

Canal,  of  Corti,  631 :  external  audi- 
tory, 607;  Haversian,  169;  neural, 
473:  portal.  323;  of  Petit,  597; 
of  Schlemm,  570;  semicircular, 
622:  utriculo-saccular,  619;  of 
Volkmann,  170. 

Canaliculi,  of  bone,  170;  of  nerve 
cc'Iis.  Ill;  secretory,  18. 

Canalis,  communis,  622;  hyaloideus, 
of  Stilling.  5!>9. 

Canalize<l  fibrin,  428. 

Canc<'ilouH  lM>ne,  formation  of,  181. 

Capillaries,  bloo<l,  90;  lymphatic,  141 : 
j»e<retorv.  18,  189. 

Capsule,  o}  Ikjwman.  341 ;  of  cartilage 
(rlls,  50;  of  Glisson,  322;  internal, 
.'MXi;  of  kiilney,  339;  of  lens,  594; 
of  Tenon,  563." 

CHrl)o-xvlol     for     clearing    sctrtionH, 

Canlinc,    ganglia,     101;     glands    of 
esophagus,  276 ;  glands  of  stomach, 
284;    glands.  upiM^r,  270;    muscle, 
47 


56;  muscle  fibres,  56;  muscle, 
nerve  endings  in,  139;  valves,  100. 

Carmin,  658. 

Carotid  gland,  458;  bibliography  of, 
709. 

Cartilage,  48;  articular,  167;  bibli- 
ography of,  675;  of  bronchi,  237; 
calcified,  177;  cells  of,  48;  elastic, 
61;  fetal,  176;  fibro-,  52;  hyaline, 
48;  of  larynx,  231 ;  net,  61 ;  reticu- 
lar, 61;  of  trachea,  235;  varieties 
of,  48;  white  fibrous,  52. 

Caudate  nucleus,  505. 

C«n,  typical,  1;  differentiation,  6; 
division,  10;  growth,  6;  membrane, 
1 ;  motion,  8. 

Cell  balls  of  carotid  gland,  458. 

Cell  knots  of  placenta,  430. 

Celloidin,  adhesive,  654;  embedding 
in,  650;  for  fastening  parafin  sec- 
tions, 654. 

Cells,  amacrine,  587;  of  areolar  tis- 
sue, 39;  bibliography  of,  672;  of 
bone  marrow,  171;  of  Biittcher, 
I  632 ;  of  cardiac  muscle,  56 ;  of  carti- 
lage, 48;  chromofine,  459;  of  Claud- 
ius, 632;  colloid,  453;  of  connective 
tissue,  34;  decidual,  424;  of  l)eit- 
ers,  465,  471 ;  development  of  white 
blood,  78;  ei>endyma,  464,  560; 
fat,  35,  42;  fibre  of  MUller,  590; 
ganglion,  UH;  glia,  464,  465;  glia 
of  retina,  590 ;  goblet,  24 ;  of  Golgi, 
471:  granule,  35;  gustatory,  125; 
of  Hensen,  632;  horizontal,  of 
retina.  586;  lamellar,  35;  of  l^n- 
gerhans,  428,  429;  of  liver,  328; 
lutein,  405;  Mast,  35;  mastoid, 
611;  mitral  olfactory,  556;  mucus, 
se<'reting,  187:  nerve,  104,  467; 
olfactory,  228,  555;  of  Paneth, 
2))2,  293;  pigmented,  35;  plasma, 
34;  prii'kle,  27;  of  Purkinje,  517; 
of  Purkinje,  structure  of,  619; 
pyramidal,  of  cerebrum,  511;  red 
blo<Ml,  67;  red  blood,  development 
of,  7 1 ;  reproduction  of,  10 ;  serous 
secreting.  188;  of  Sertoli,  379; 
smooth  muscle,  54:  solitary,  of 
Meynert,  515;  spindle,  34;  of 
spleen,  161;  of  striated  muscle.  59; 
of  thyroid,  chief,  453;  vaso-fomia- 
tive,  72;  white  blood,  74. 

Cement  substance,  17. 

Cementum,  258. 

Center  of  ossifteation,  170. 

Center,  trophic.  468. 

Central  i^lls  of  gastric  glands.  280. 

Central  nenrom  sTfiem,  biUiographj 
I       of,  710. 
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Center  median  of  Luys,  504. 
Centrifugal  tracts,  522. 
Centripetal  paths,  525;  tracts,  522. 
Centro-acinar  cells  of  pancreas,  316. 
Centrosome,     2;     of     spermatozocSn, 

371. 
Cereliello-olivary  tract,  540. 
Cerebellum,   51(5;    association    paths 

of,  540;  inferior  peduncle  of,  492; 

middle  i)eduncle  of,  495,  541;   su- 
perior peduncle  of,  499,  540. 
Cerebral  root  of  fourth  cranial  nerve, 

500. 
Cerebral      vesicles,     primary,     474; 

secondary,  474. 
Cerebrum,  509. 
Ceruminous  glands,  608. 
Cervical  glands  of  uterus,  420. 
Cervical  region  of  spinal  cord,  lower 

half,  485;  upper  half.  486. 
Chief  cells,  of  gastric  glands,  280;  of 

thyroid,  453. 
Chief  nucleus,  of  eighth  cranial  nerve, 

490,  of  vagus  nerve,  492. 
Chlorid  of  gold  stain,  665. 
Chordie  tendinip,  100. 
Chorio-capillaris,  572. 
Chorion,  426;  frondosum,  426;  Iseve, 

426. 
Chorionic  villi,  429. 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  571. 
Chromatic     ring    of    spermatozoon, 

372. 
Chromatin,  2. 

Chromofine,  cells,  459;  reaction,  459. 
Chromomeres,  5. 
Chromosomes,  5. 
Chvlc.  140. 
Cilia,  23. 
Ciliary,    arteries,    599;     body,    572; 

body,     pigment     layer     of,     575; 

epitliolium,    575;    motion,    9,    23; 

muscle,  572. 
Ciliated  o[>itheIium,  23. 
Circle  of  Zinn,  509. 
Circular  sinus  of  j)lacenta,  433. 
Circulus,   major   and   minor,  of  iris, 

577:  venosus  of  Ihiller,  442. 
Circumgcmnuil  nerve  fibres,  127. 
Circumvallatc  papilla*.  267. 
Clarification  of  sections,  669. 
Clarke,  column  of.  4S4,  534. 
('la>sificati<»n  of  dyes,  655. 
Claudius,  cells  of,  632. 
(laustrum,  50(). 
(lean  slides,  how  to,  639. 
Clitoris.  437. 

Clove  oil  for  clearing  sections,  669. 
Coats   of   alimentary   tract,  271;    of 

eye,  563. 


Coccygeal  gland,  459;   bibliography 
of,  709. 

Cochlea,  624. 

Cochlear,  duct,  625;  nerve,  647. 

Cohnheim,  areas  or  fields  of,  60 ;  ter- 
minal arteries  of,  562. 

Coil  glands,  190. 

Collaterals  of  nerve  fibres,  112, 
468. 

Collecting  tubules  of  kidneys,  348. 

Colliculi,  inferior,  501. 

Colloid,  452;  cells  of  thyroid,  453. 

Colostrum  corpuscles,  441. 

Column,  of  Clarke,  484,  534;  inter- 
medio  lateral,  of  spinal  cord,  487. 

Columns  camse,  101. 

Columnar  epithelium,  22. 

Columns  of  Bertini,  337. 

Comma  tract  of  Schultze,  528,  536. 

Commissure,  anterior,  of  brain,  506; 
grey,  479 ;  posterior,  of  brain,  505 ; 
white,  of  spinal  cord,  481. 

Compound,  saccular  glands,  194; 
tubular  glands,  192;  tubulo-alve- 
olar  glands,  192. 

Concretions,  prostatic,  391. 

Conduction  paths  of  nervous  system, 
522. 

Cone,  bipolars;  587;  fibres  of  retina, 
583;   foot,  583. 

Cones  of  retina,  582. 

Congo  red,  660. 

Coni  vasculosi  testis,  381. 

Conjunctiva,  corneal,  565;  di\isions 
of,  601;  fornix  of,  604;  palpebral, 
603. 

Connective  tissue,  32;  adenoid,  45; 
adipose,  42;  areolar,  37;  bibli- 
ography of,  674;  blood  supply  of, 
47;  cells,  34:  cells,  classification 
of,  36 ;  cells,  fixed  or  histogenic,  36 ; 
cells,  wandering  or  hematogenic, 
36;  compact  lymphoid,  46;  devel- 
opment of,  32;  diffuse  lymphoid, 
46 ;  elastic,  40 ;  elastic  fibres  of,  38 ; 
embryonic,  32,  36;  fatty,  42;  fibro- 
glia  of,  206;  gelatinous,  37;  of  kid- 
ney, 339:  of  liver,  323;  lymphoid, 
45;  Maliorj'*8  stain  for,  667;  mu- 
coid, 37;  nerve  endings  in,  127; 
nerve  supply  of,  47;  reticular,  43; 
teased,  640;  types  of,  36:  varieties 
of,  32,  36;  white  fibres  of,  38;  white 
fibrous,  40. 

Conus  medullaris,  482. 

Convoluted  tubular  glands,  190. 

Convoluted  tubules  of  kidney,  prox- 
imal, 343:  distal,  348. 

Cord,  umbilical,  433. 

Cords,  lymphatic,  150. 
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Corium,  of  pastric  mucosa,  284;  of 
mucous  membranes,  184;  of  skin, 
202. 

Cornea,  565;  anterior  epithelium  of, 
505;  blood  vessels  of,  5G9;  nerves 
of,  5tJ9;  posterior  epithelium  of, 
568. 

Corneal,  corpuscles,  568;  endothe- 
lium. 568;  epithelium,  565;  sub- 
stance, 567. 

Corona  radiata,  401,  506. 

Corpora,  albicantia,  395;  cavernosa 
l)eni8,  366;  lutea,  394,  408;  lutea 
spuria,  408:  quadrigemina,  in- 
ferior, 501,  548. 

Corpus,  albicans,  408;  Aurantii,  100; 
cavernosum  urethral,  366;  ciliare, 
572;  hemorrhagicum.  405;  luteum, 
405;  spongiosum  urethrip,  366. 

Corpuscles,  of  bone,  169;  corneal,  568; 
of  Golgi-Mazzoni,  133;  of  Grandry, 
132;  of  llassal,  159;  of  Herbst, 
132;  lymphatic,  151;  of  Merkel, 
132;  red  blood,  67;  white  blood, 
74. 

Corrosive,  acetic  mixture  for  fixa- 
tion, 643;  sublimate,  see  mercuric 
chlorid,  642. 

Cortex  cerebelli,  517. 

Cortex  cerebri,  509 ;  eight-layer  type, 
514:  five-layer  type,  510;  seven- 
laver  tvpe,"^  513;  six-layer  type, 
513. 

Cortex,  of  kidney,  337;  corticis  of 
kidnev,  338. 

Corti,  arch  of,  631;  canal  of,  631; 
membrane  of,  628;  organ  of,  625, 
629. 

Cotyledons  of  placenta,  432. 

Cover  glass,  applying  of,  640. 

Cowjwr's  glands,  392.  . 

Cranial  nerve,  eiglith,  546;  eleventh, 
544;  fifth,  549;  first,  555;  fourth, 
551 :  ninth,  545;  nucleus  of  twelfth, 
492;  second,  553;  seventh,  548; 
sixth,  549;  tenth,  544;  third,  552; 
twelfth,  543. 

Cranial  nerves,  central  paths  of,  543 ; 
veins,  structure  of,  95. 

Cres<-ent8  of  Gianuzzi,  188,  308. 

Crista  acustica,  624. 

Cnista,  of  Pons  Varolii,  495. 

Cryj)ts,  of  LielHTkilhn.  292:  of  lin- 
gual t<msil,  269:  mucous,  292;  of 
faucial  tonsil,  156. 

Crvstalline  lens,  594;  nucleus  of, 
596. 

Cumulus  oophonis.  401. 

Cupola,  of  cochlea,  624;  of  crista 
acustica,  624. 


Cuboidal  epithelium,  23. 
Curved  tubules  of  kidney,  348. 
Cuticle  of  epithelium,  22. 
Cuticular    membrane    of    Nasmyth, 

258. 
Cutis  vera,  202. 
Cytochrome  nerve  cells,  108. 
Cytoplasm,  1. 

D 

Darkschewitsch's  nucleus,  503. 

Daughter,  skein,  15 ;  spireme,  15. 

Decalcification,  647. 

Decidua,  basalis,  424,  431 ;  capsularis, 
424;  men^trualis,  423;  reflexa,  424; 
serotina,  424,  431;  subchorialis, 
426;  vera,  425. 

Decidual  cells  of  uterus,  424. 

Decussation,  of  fourth  cranial  nerve, 
499;  motor,  490,  523;  sensory,  490. 

Decussations  in  medulla  oblongata, 
487. 

Degeneration  of  nerve  fibres,  Wal- 
lerian,  469. 

Degeneration  method,  477. 

Deiters',  cells,  113,  465,  471;  cells  of 
Corti's  organ,  632;  nucleus,  498, 
547. 

Dehydration  of  tissues,  649. 

Delafield's  hematoxylin,  657. 

Delomorphous  cells,  281. 

Demilunes  of  lleidenhain,  187,  308. 

Di^ndrite,  1 1 1,  468. 

Dendron,  112,  468. 

Dense  white  fibrous  tissue,  40. 

Dental,  groove,  259;  ligament,  circu- 
lar, 259 ;  nerves,  255 ;  papilla,  200, 
264;  pulp,  253;  ridge,  259;  sac, 
2(W. 

Dentate  nucleus  of  cerebellum,  499. 

I>entine,  256. 

Dentinal,  sheaths,  257;  tubules,  256. 

Derma,  202. 

Dermal  root  sheath  of  hair,  218. 

Des<'ending  root  of  fourth  cranial 
ner\'e,  500;  of  trigeminus  ner\*e, 
.550;  of  trochlear  nerve,  551. 

Des<'ending  sulco-marginal  fascicu- 
lus, 537. 

Deutoplasm,  396. 

Diaster,  15. 

DiencephaUm.  474,  503. 

Digestive  svstenr,  251 ;  bibliography 
of,  694. 

Dilator  muscle  of  iris,  577. 

Diplosome,  15. 

Direct  cerebellar  tra<'t,  535. 

Dis<Mis  proligerus,  401. 

Dissociation  of  tissues,  640. 
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Division  of  cells,  direct,  10;  indirect, 
11. 

Division  wedges,  109. 

Dobie's  line,  63. 

Dogiel,  ganglion  cell  types  of,  121, 
122. 

Dorsal  horns  of  spinal  cord,  479. 

Dorsal  nucleus  of  auditory  nerve, 
497. 

Dorsal  region  of  spinal  cord,  see  tho- 
racic region,  484. 

Dorso-medial  sacral  bundle,  537. 

Dorso-lateral  cerebellar  tract,  535. 

Dotterkern  of  ovum,  396. 

Double  staining,  660. 

Doy^re,  hillock  of,  135. 

Duct,  cochlear,  625;  excretory,  193; 
of  ^land,  186;  intercalary,  193;  in- 
terlobular,  193;   intralobular,   193. 

Ductless  glands,  195,  443;  bibliogra- 
phy of,  707. 

Ducts,  of  Bellini,  337,  350;  efferent, 
of  testis,  381;  ejaculatory,  388;  of 
lachrymal  gland,  606;  of  pancreas, 
315;  of  salivary  glands,  305;  of 
tubulo-alveolar  glands,  192. 

Ductules,  efferent,  of  testis,  381. 

Ductus  deferens,  384. 

Ductus  endolymphaticus,  619. 

Dura  mater,  557. 

Duval,  areolar  glands  of,  440. 

Dyes,  classification  of,  655;  Ehrlich's 
classification  of,  76. 

E 

Ear,  607;  bibliography  of,  715;  blood 
vessels  of  internal,  634 ;  blood  ves- 
wIh  of  middle,  618;  external,  607; 
internal,  618;  ligaments  of,  616; 
lymphatics  of  internal,  638;  mid- 
dle. 609;  muscles  of,  615;  nerves  of 
internal,  634;  ossicles  of,  614. 

von  Kbner.  glands  of,  269;  spermato- 
blasts of,  375. 

Efferent  ductules  of  testis,  381. 

Egfr  nests,  400. 

Ehrlich's,  classification  of  granules, 
76;  triacid  stain,  608. 

Eiballcn,  400. 

Eipfhth  cranial  nerve,  546. 

Kiscn,  plasmocytes  of,  81. 

Ejaculatory  ducts,  388. 

Elastic,  cartilage,  51;  fibres,  38; 
fibres  of  cartilage,  51:  tissue,  40; 
tissue.  Weifrert's  stain  for,  666. 

Elcidin,  28,  201. 

Eleventh  cranial  nerve,  544;  nucleus 
of,  402. 

Elipsoids,  splenic,  164. 


Embedding,  box  for,  651 ;  in  celloidin, 
650;  in  parafin,  650;  tissues,  049. 

Embryonic  connective  tissue,  32,  36. 

Enamel,  257 ;  epithelium,  inner,  261 ; 
epithelium,  outer,  263;  germ,  260, 
261 ;  organ,  261 ;  prisms,  258 ;  pulp, 
264. 

Encephalon,  474. 

Enchondral  ossification,  176. 

End,  arborizations,  112;  brush,  468; 
bulbs  of  Krause,  130;  fibrils  of 
nerves,  123 ;  organs  of  nerves,  123 ; 
organs  neuro-muscular,  135;  or- 
gans of  Ruflfini,  129 ;  plates,  motor, 
134. 

Endbrain,  474. 

Endocardium,  98. 

Endolymph  of  ear,  619. 

Endolymphatic  duct  of  ear,  619. 

Endomysium,  of  cardiac  muscle,  58, 
97 ;  of  striated  muscle,  63. 

Endoneurium,  114,  119. 

Endoplasm,  1. 

Endothelium,  16,  21;  of  blood  capil- 
laries, 91;  of  iris,  576;  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  84. 

Eo9in,  659. 

Eosin  and  hematein  stain,  660. 

Eosin  and  methyl  blue,  Mann's  stain, 
667. 

Ek)sinate  of  methylen  blue  stain, 
664. 

Eosinophile  granide  cells,  35;  leuco- 
cytes, 78. 

Ependyma,  475;  cells,  464,  560. 

Epicardium,  98. 

Epidermal  fat,  201. 

Epidermis,  197;  keratization  of,  28. 

Epididymis,  383. 

Epidural  space,  557,  560. 

Epilemmal  plexus,  of  salivary  glands, 
314;  of  kidney,  357. 

Epimysium  of  striated  muscle,  63. 

Epineurium,  118. 

Epiphyseal  line,  167. 

Epiphysis,  ossification  in,  180. 

Epithelia,  the,  16;  classification  of, 
19. 

Epithelial  tissues,  16. 

Epithelium,  bibliography  of,  674; 
ciliary,  575 ;  ciliated,  23 ;  cuboidal, 
23;  cuticle  of,  22;  dissociation  of, 
641;  examination  of,  639:  glandu- 
lar, 24;  of  iris,  577;  lenticular, 
594;  nerve  endings  in,  123:  neuro-. 
25;  pavement,  17,  21:  pigment  of 
retina,  580;  pseudo-st ratified  col- 
umnar, 31:  pyramidal,  24;  rodded, 
23:  silvering,  665;  simple  col- 
umnar, 22:  spheroidal,  20;  squam- 
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OU8,  21;  stratified,  17,  26;  transi- 
tional, 29. 

Epitrichium,  204. 

Epitympanic  cavity,  610. 

Eponychium,  209. 

Epoophoron,  409. 

Erectile  tissue  of  penis,  366. 

Erga8toplasm,  281. 

Erythroblast**,  70,  73 ;  of  Liiwit,  173. 

Erythrocytes,  67. 

Esophagus,  273;  bibliograpliy  of, 
695:  superficial  glands  of,  275. 

Eustachian  tulw,  610. 

Excretory  passages  of  kidney,  358. 

Exoplasm,  1. 

External,  auditory  canal,  607;  ear, 
607;  elastic  membrane  of  arteries, 
86;  genitals,  436;  limiting  mem- 
brane of  retina,  585. 

Eye,  563;  anterior  chamber  of,  577; 
ap{)endages  of,  601 ;  bibliography 
of,  713;  blood  v<»ssels  of,  597;  con- 
tents of,  593 ;  development  of,  579 ; 
external  coat  of,  ,565 ;  internal  coat 
of,  578;  lymphatics  of,  600;  mid- 
dle coat  of,  571 :  nerves  of,  600; 
posterior  chamber  of,  578. 

Eyeball,  563. 

Eyelids,  601. 


Facial  nerve,  548;    nucleus  of,  496; 

relation  to  tympanum,  611. 
Fallopian  tube,  see  oviduct,  411. 
Fasciculi  of  striated  mum'le,  63. 
Fasciculus,  dorso-nunlialis,  537;  pos- 
terior longitudinal,  496. 
Fat,  42. 
Fat,    absorption    of,    298;    of    liver 

cells,  328. 
Fat    cells,   35;    isolated    by   teasing, 

<^0;  sen)us,  43. 
Female    reproductive     organs,    .393; 

bibliography  of,  704;  urethra,  363. 
FencMtra  ovalis,  611;  rotunda,  611. 
Fenestrated    membrane    of    arteries, 

85. 
Ferrein,  pyramids  of,  337. 
Fibre,  cells  of  Ketzius,  620;   laver  of 

Henle,  586. 
Fibres,    glia,    4(r>:    of    Miiller,    590; 

nerve.   467 ;    of   Shar|x»y,   |M'rforat- 

ing,  170. 
Fibrilhi*  of  striatinl  mus4'Ie,  structure 

of  ultimate^  62. 
Fibrin  of  bhxMl,  82;  canalized,  428. 
FibnH-artilage,  52. 
Fibroglia,  200. 


Fields  of  Cohnheim,  60. 

Fifth  cranial  nerve,  549;  nuclei  of, 
499. 

Filar  mass,  3. 

Fillet,  487;  lateral,  502,  533,  648;  in- 
terolivary,  531 ;  mesial,  490,  531. 

Filum  temiinale,  482. 

Finger  nails,  208. 

First  cranial  nerve,  555. 

Fixation  of  tissues,  641;  by  injection, 
647 ;  by  vapors,  646. 

Flagellum,  23. 

Flechsig,  oval  field  of,  537. 

Flemming,  germinal  center  of,  148. 

Flemming's  solution,  644. 

Follicle,  development  of  Graafian, 
399;  Graafian,  394; 

Follicles,  lymphatic,  46,  146;  Nabo- 
thian,  420;  of  small  intestine,  ag- 
minated,  289;  of  small  intestine, 
solitary,  288;  of  thyroid  gland, 
451 ;  of  tonsil,  156. 

Fontana,  spaces  of,  570,  577. 

Foramen  caecum  lingui,  157,  269. 

Foramina  nervosa  of  cochlea,  634. 

Forebrain,  474. 

Forel's  field,  535. 

Formalin  for  fixation,  643;  vapor  of, 
646. 

Fomiatio,  reticularis  alba,  491;  reti- 
cularis grisea,  491. 

Fornix,  of  brain,  556;  conjunctive, 
604. 

Fourth  crania]  nerve,  551 ;  cerebral 
or  descending  root  of,  500;  decus- 
sation of,  499. 

Fovea  centralis,  579;  structure  of, 
591. 

Fresh  tissues,  examination  of,  639; 
staining  of,  641. 

Frontal  lobe  of  cerebrum,  cortex  of, 
512. 

Fuchsin,  660. 

Fundus,  of  gland,  186;  glands  of 
stomach,  279. 

Fungiform  papilla*,  267. 

Funiculi  of  nerve  fibres,  118,  469. 


Gage,  isolation  of  ner\'e  cells,  methml 

of,  641. 
Gall  bladder,  .3.34. 
Ganglia,   119:  of  blood    vess<'ls.  102; 

cell  tyjM^s  of  spinal,  121 ;  cell  tvjM's 

of    svmpathctic,     122;     of    heart, 

101.  " 
Ganglion,  cell,  104,  467:  cell  layer  of 

retina,  588;  geniculate,  546;  habe- 
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nulae,  556;  intercaroticum,  458; 
interpeduncular,  556;  jugular, 
545;  nervi  optici,  554,  578,  688; 
petrosal,  545;  of  retina,  554,  578, 
586;  of  Scarpa,  546,  634;  spiral, 
547,  634;  vestibular,  546. 

G  astro  -  pneumonic  mucous  mem- 
brane«  184. 

van  Gehuchten's  fluid,  645. 

Gelatin  mass  for  injection,  648. 

Gelatinous,  connective  tissue,  37; 
substance  of  spinal  cord,  480. 

Generative  organs,  female,  393; 
male,  366. 

Geniculate,  bodies,  506;  body,  lateral, 
555;  ganglion,  546. 

Genital  corpuscles,  130;  of  prostate, 
391. 

Genitals,  external,  436. 

Genito-urinary  mucous  membrane, 
184. 

Germ  cell,  1. 

Germinal,  center  of  Flemming,  148; 
spot,  396;  vesicle,  396. 

Giant  cells  in  marrow,  172;  in  spleen, 
162. 

Gianuzzi,  crescents  of,  188,  308. 

Glands,  accessory  lachrymal,  604; 
agminated,  289;  anterior  lingual, 
269;  of  Bartholin,  437;  of  Bow- 
man, 228;  branched  saccular,  194; 
branched  tubular,  191;  of  Brun- 
ner,  294;  bulbo-urethral,  392;  car- 
diac, of  stomach,  284;  carotid, 
458;  ceruminous,  608;  coccygeal, 
459;  coil,  190;  compound  saccular, 
194;  compound  tubular,  192;  com- 
pound tubulo-alveolar,  192;  con- 
voluted tubular,  190:  Cowper's, 
392;  ductless,  195,  443;  ductless, 
bibliography  of,  707;  of  Duval, 
areolar,  440;  of  von  Kbner,  269; 
of  esophagus,  cardiac,  276;  of 
esophagus,  suj)erficial.  275;  fun- 
dus, 279;  of  Harder,  006;  histolo- 
gic types  of  secreting.  186;  intes- 
tinal,^ 292;  of  Krause,  604;  lachry- 
mal, 604;  large  vestibular,  437; 
lenticular,  284;  of  LieberkUhn, 
292;  of  LittrC',  365;  lymphatic, 
148;  mammary,  437;  of  Meibom, 
603;  mixed  secreting,  187;  of  Moll, 
602;  of  Montgomery,  440;  of 
mouth.  252:  of  Nulin*.  209;  olfac- 
tory, 228;  parathyroid,  4.56;  paro- 
tid,* 311:  peptic,  290;  physiologic 
typos  of  secreting,  186;  pituitary, 
400;  posterior  tarsal  of  Waldeyer, 
004:  prostate,  388;  pyloric,  282; 
racemose,  192;  salivary,  304;  sali- 


vary, bibliography  of,  698;  sebace- 
ous, 220;  secreting,  184;  secreting, 
bibliography  of,  690;  simple  saccu- 
lar, 193;  simple  tubuJar,  189;  small 
vestibular,  437;  of  stomach,  car- 
diac, 284;  of  stomach,  fundus,  279; 
sublingual,  312 ;  submaxillary,  312 ; 
sudoriparous,  205 ;  suprarenal,  443 ; 
sweat,  205;  tarsal,  603;  thyroid, 
451;  of  trachea,  235 ;  tubulo-acinar, 
192;  of  Tyson,  369;  upper  cardiac, 
276;  uterine,  419;  of  uterus,  cervi- 
cal, 420. 

Glandulse  vestibulares,  majores,  437; 
minores,  437. 

Glandular  epithelium,  24. 

Glassy  membrane  of  hair,  219. 

Glia  cells,  464,  465;  of  retina,  590. 

Glia  fibres.  465. 

Glisson,  capsule  of.  322. 

Globe  of  eye,  563. 

Globus  pallidus,  506. 

Glomerulus,  of  kidney,  341;  olfac- 
tory, 556. 

Glomus,  caroticum,  458;  coccygeum, 
459. 

Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  545. 

Glossopharyngeus,  nucleus  of,  492. 

Glycogen  in  liver  cells,  328;  fixation 
of  in  tissues.  642. 

Goblet  cells.  24. 

Gold  chlorid  stain.  665. 

Golgi,  cell  types,  113,  470;  cells  of, 
113,  471 ;  end  organs  of,  138;  stain 
for  nerve  cells.  664. 

Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles,  133. 

Goll,  nucleus  of,  489;  tract  of,  528. 

Gowers,  tract  of.  536. 

Graafian  follicle,  394;  layers  of,  405; 
development  of,  399. 

Graded  alcohol.  642. 

Grandry,  corpuscles  of,  132. 

Granular  layer  of  epidermis,  200;  of 
Thomes,  257. 

Granulations  arachnoidales.  559. 

Granule  cells.  35. 

Granules,  secretory,  5. 

Gravid  uterus.  423. 

Grey,  commissure,  479;  matter  of 
spinal  cord,  480;  reticular  forma- 
tion, 491. 

Groove,  neural,  473. 

Ground  bundles  of  spinal  cord,  538. 

Ground  substance  of  areolar  tissue, 
38. 

Growth,  9. 

Gryochrome  nerve  cells,  107. 

Gustatory,  cells,  125;  organ,  124. 

Gyrus,  hippocampal,  615;  insulse, 
506;  uncinate,  656. 
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H 

Hair,  210;  cells  of  Corti'a  organ,  629; 
cells  of  maculte  of  ear,  620;  cortex 
of,  214;  cuticle  of,  214;  dermal 
root  sheath  of,  218;  development 
of,  210;  t'piderroal  rout  sheath  of, 
216;  follideft*  atypical,  219;  inner 
root  sheath  of,  216  i  medulla  of, 
214;  outer  toot  shcatli  of,  217;  pa- 
pilla of,  220;  regeneration  of,  220; 
root  of,  214  i  iihftft  of,  214. 

HaUer^  cireulus  venoiiUJ^  of,  442. 

HamuiuH  of  eoclilea,  Wi4. 

Har^itning  tiasui**,  <J4a 

Harder,  glatwl  of,  ti*m, 

HaRsal,  €oqnn*cle»  of^  150. 

Has  line's  etlaiiJ,  6tH. 

Haverwan,  I  urn  el  he,  UJO;  systems, 
108;  systems*,  formation  of,  179. 

Ha  %  em  J  hem«ti>blaats  of,  HO. 

Heart,  97;  gauglia  of.  Jul;  muscle 
of,  56;  nerve  endings  in  muscle  of, 
139;  valves  of,  HM). 

Heat  for  fixation,  1546. 

H^deAlmin,  dennlunt'si  of,  187,  308; 
iron  heniattisylin,  061. 

HeHfine  arterji*a,  367. 

Hi^licotrema,  626. 

Hehvig'a  fascifulu»i  537, 

Heniati'in,  656;  Mann^H,  657;  stains, 
application  of^  *K)7. 

Heinatdn  nnd  ei.»s*in  st^in,  660. 

Hematoxylin,  Wihmer'H,  656;  l)ela- 
field's,  657;  Ileidenhain's  iron,  661. 

Hematin,  83. 

HtniatobJaftH,  80. 

Hematopoiesis,  71. 

llemin,  83. 

Hemoconia,  81. 

Hemoglobin  of  bloml,  82. 

llemolymph  glands  or  ntxles,  153. 

Hemolysis,  71. 

llenle,*  fibre  laver  of,  586;  layer  of, 
216;  loop  of,\346;  sheath  of,  119; 
tubule  of,  346. 

Hensen,  cells  of,  632. 

Hensen's  line,  62. 

Hepatic,  artery,  330;  cells.  328;  cir- 
culation, courm?  of,  333;  lobule, 
324. 

Herbst,  corpuHt-les  of,  132. 

Hermann,  bawil  crlls  of,  126. 

HillcMk  of  DoyArc,  i:V5. 

llindbrain,  474. 

]lip)N)campal  gyrus,  515. 

IlippfH'ampus,  556. 

Hone,  use  of^  653. 


Horizontal  nerve  cells  of  retina,  586. 

Horn  of  Amnion^  516. 

Horns    of   spinal    cord,    anterior   or 

ventral,  479;    posterior  or  dorsal, 

479. 
Horny  layer  of  epidermis,  198. 
Howelip,  lai-unff'  of,  179. 
Humor,  aqueous,  593;  vitreous,  596. 
Huxley,  layer  of,  216. 
Hyaline  cartilage,  48. 
Hyaloid  membrane,  596. 
Hyaloplasm,  3. 
Hymen,  437. 
Hypoglossal,    nerve,    543;     nucleus, 

492. 
Ilypoleinnml  plexus,  314;  of  kidney, 

:ii>8. 
Hyfrnoyrhium,  200. 
llyjwjpnyaiji  cen^bri,  460. 
Hypothalamic  nviclcus,  506. 


Ileo-c8Pcal  valve,  302. 

Incisures  of  Schmidt,  116. 

Incremental  lines  of  Schreger,  257. 

Incus,  614. 

Irido-comeal  angle,  577. 

Iris*  57.'*;  dikiltn  muscle  of,  577;  ex- 
ternal epitUi'Uniu  of,  576. 

Iron  hematoxvUii  ntain,  661. 

UUmd  uf  Hcil"  .VHV 

Islands  of  Langerhans,  318. 

Isotropic  disks  of  striated  muscle, 
62. 

Inferior,  central  nucleun,  538;  colli- 
culi,  501 ;  cor{K)ra  quadrigemina, 
501;  olivary  body,  490;  petluncle 
of  cerebellum,  4J)2. 

Infundibula  of  lung,  241 ;  of  kidney, 
336. 

Injection,  apparatus  for,  649;  of  tis- 
sues, 647. 

Insula  of  cerebrum,  cortex  of,  512. 

Inii-rannular  segments  of  nerve 
WUt.'..     It;. 

Interbrain,  474. 

Intercalary  tubule  of  kidney,  348. 

Intercellular  bridges,  18;  in  epider- 
mis, IIM);  in  (vraafian  follicle,  400. 

Intercellular  secretory  canaliculi, 
1H9. 

Intergemmal  ner\e  fibres,  127,  270. 

Interglobular  spaccj*  of  t<M)th,  256. 

Interlobular,  arteries  of  liver,  .329; 
ducts  of  liver,  329;  veins  of  liver, 
329. 

Intermediate,  ner\*e  of  Wrislx'rg,  546; 
tubule  of  kidney,  348;  zone  of 
spinal  cord«  479. 
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Intermedio-Iateral  cell  column,  487; 
fasciculus,  537. 

Internal,  capsule,  506;  ear,  618;  elas- 
tic membrane  of  arteries,  85;  lim- 
iting membrane  of  retina,  590;  se- 
cretion, 195. 

Interolivary  fillet,  531. 

Interstitial  cells  of  testicle,  375. 

Interstitial  tissue  of  kidney,  339. 

Intestinal,  absorption,  298;  glands, 
292;  villi,  290. 

Intestine,  bibliojfraphy  of,  696 ;  blood 
vessels  of,  29(5;  large,  300;  lym- 
phatics of,  297;  nerves  of,  297; 
small,  286. 

Intracellular  canals,  189. 

Intrafusal  muscle  fibres,  136. 

Intragemmal  nerve  fibres,  127,  270. 

Intramembranous  ossification,  181. 

Intravitam  methylen  blue  stain,  663. 


Jelly  of  Wharton,  433. 
Juices,  tissue,  141. 
Jugular  ganglion,  545. 
Junctional  tubules  of  kidney,  348. 

K 

Karyochrome  nerve  cells,  109. 

Karyokinesis,  process  of,  11. 

Karyolisis  in  erythroblasts,  73. 

Karv'osomes,  2,  6. 

Keratin,  28,  201. 

Keratohyalin,  28,  200. 

Key-Retzius  corpuscles,  132. 

Kidney,  336;  blood  vessels  of,  3.52; 
capsule  of,  339;  connective  tissue 
of,  339:  cortex  of,  337;  excretory 
passages  of,  358:  interstitial  tissue 
of,  339;  lobule  of,  338;  lymphatics 
of.  357:  medulla  of,  337;  nerves  of, 
357;  pelvis  of,  358;  topograph v  of, 
336. 

Kleinenberg's   fluid,   645. 

Knife,  method  for  sharpening,  653. 

K(>llikor,  spongioblasts  of,  587. 

Korbzellen,  316:  of  lachrymal  gland, 
OO.');  of  mammary  gland,  439. 

Krause.  end  bulbs  of,  130;  membrane 
of.  03. 

von  Kupfer,  stellate  cells  of,  323. 

L 

T.abia.  inajora.  437;  minora.  436. 
Lahvrintii,   of   oar,   618;.  of   kidney. 

337. 
Lachrymal    gland,    604;     accessory, 

604.' 


Lacteals,  290. 

Lactiferous  sinus,  438. 

Lacunse  of  bone,  169;  of  cartilage 
cells,  50;  of  Howslip,  179. 

Lagena,  625. 

Lamellae,  Haversian,  169. 

Lamellse  of  bone,  cicumferential,  168, 
170;  circumferential,  formation  of, 
179;  concentric,  168;  ground,  168; 
interstitial,  168,  170;  interstitial, 
formation  of,  179. 

Lamellar  cells,  35;  corpuscles,  131. 

Lamina,  basal  is  of  choroid,  572 ;  basi- 
laris  of  cochlea,  624;  capillaris  of 
choroid,  572;  chorio-capillaris,  572; 
fusca  sclerse,  569;  reticularis  of 
Corti's  organ,  632 ;  spiralis  of  coch- 
lea, 624;  suprachoroidea,  571; 
vasculosa  of  choroid,  572. 

Langerhans,  cells  of,  428,  429;  een- 
tro-acinar  cells  of,  316;  islands  of, 
318. 

Lantermann  lines,  Schmidt-,  116. 

Lanthanin,  6. 

Laqueus,  490. 

Large  intestine,  300;  blood  vessels 
of,  301;  nerves  of,  301. 

Larynx,  231;  cartilages  of,  231;  vo- 
cal cords  of,  233. 

Lateral,  border  zone,  537;  column  of 
spinal  cord,  481;  fillet,  502,  533, 
548;  geniculate  body,  506;  ground 
bundle,  537,  638;  horn  of  spinal 
cord,  486;  nucleus  of  medulla  ob- 
longata, 488;  nucleus  of  third 
cranial  nerve,  502. 

Lemniscus,  mesial,  490. 

I^ns,  crystalline,  594. 

Lenticular  glands,  284;  nucleus, 
506. 

I^ucoblasts  of  Ldwit,  174. 

Leucocytes,  74;  basophile,  78;  eo- 
sinophile,  78;  large  mononuclear, 
77;  polynuclear  neutrophile,  78; 
small  mononuclear,  77. 

Lid,  third,  606. 

LieberkUhn,  crypts  or  glands  of, 
292,  301. 

Ligament,  circular  dental,  259;  spi- 
ral, 627 ;  suspensory,  of  lens,  597. 

Ligaments  of  ear,  616. 

Ligamentum  dentatum,  558;  pecti- 
natum,  570,  577. 

Limbus,  lutea,  579,  .591 ;  spiralis,  628. 

Lines  of  Retzius,  258. 

Lingual,  papilla),  266;  septum,  265; 
tonsil,  157,  269. 

Linin,  2. 

Lip,  252. 

Liquor  folliculi,  401. 
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Littre,  glands  of,  365. 

Liver,  321;  bibliography  of,  700; 
blood  vessels  of,  330;  cells  of,  328; 
connective  tissue  of,  323;  forma- 
tion of  red  blood  corpuscles  in,  73 ; 
lobule  of,  324;  lymphatics  of,  333; 
nerves  of^  333. 

Lobule,  of  kidney,  338;  of  liver,  324; 
of  lung,  244;  of  spleen,  165. 

Lobus  insultp^  506. 

Locomotion,  9. 

Locus  ca?ruleus,  499,  550. 

I>)op  of  Henle.  346. 

Lowenthal's  tract,  537. 

Lowit,  erythroblasts  of,  173;  leuco- 
bla^ts  of,  174. 

Lumbar  region  of  spinal  cord,  482. 

Lung,  blood  vessels  of,  245;  lobule 
of,  244;  lymphatics  of,  249;  nerves 
of,  249. 

Lutein,  405;   cells,  405. 

Lymph,  140. 

Lymphatic,  capillaries,  141;  capil- 
laries, origin  of,  144;  cords,  46, 
150:  corpuscles,  151;  corpuscles  of 
spleen,  161 ;  corpuscles  of  thy- 
mus, 159;  follicles,  46,  146;  glands, 
148;  nodes,  148;  nmlulos,  46,  146; 
sinus,  148;  system,  140;  system, 
bibliography  of,  686;  vessels,  141, 
142. 

Lymphatics,  141;  of  bone  marrow, 
175;  of  eye,  600;  of  internal  ear, 
638;  of  intestine,  2t)7;  of  kidney, 
357;  of  liver,  333;  of  lung.  249; 
of  mammary  eland,  442;  of  mus- 
cle, 65;  of  olfactory  organ,  231; 
of  ovary,  411;  of  oviduct,  415:  of 
pancreas,  320:  of  salivary  glands, 
314;  of  skin,  224:  of  splwn,  165; 
of  stomach,  286;  of  suprarenal 
glands,  450;  of  thyroid  gland,  454; 
of  tongue.  270;  of  ureter,  360;  of 
uterus,  421. 

Lymphocytes,  77. 

Lympho-glanduhr,  148. 

Lymphoid  tissue,  45;  compact,  46; 
diffuse,  46. 


Macula,  of  saccule  and  utricle,  620; 

lutca.  579:  lutca,  structure  of,  591. 
Male,   reproductive   organs,  .3(J6:    re- 

pnKlu<'tivc  organs,  bililiography  of, 

Uri:  urethra.  364. 
Malleus,  614. 
Mallorv's    connective     tissue    stain, 

667;*fL\ation  for,  643. 


Malpighi,  corpuscles  of,  in  spleen, 
163. 

Malpighian,  bodies,  337;  body,  341; 
corpuscles  of  spleen,  163;  pyramid 
of  kidney,  336. 

Mammary  gland,  437;  active,  438; 
blood  vessels  of,  442;  lymphatics 
of,  442;  nerves  of,  442;  resting, 
440. 

Mammillary  bodies,  556. 

Mann  s,  eosin  and  methyl  blue  stain, 
667;   hematein,  657. 

Marginal,  veil  of  spinal  cord,  482; 
fibre  of  spermatozoon,  372. 

Marrow,  167;  bibliography  of,  689; 
cavities,  primordial,  177;  cells, 
171;  formation  of  red  blood  cor- 
puscles in,  73;  red,  171;  structure 
of,  170. 

Marrowlymph  glands,  154. 

Mast  cells,  35;  of  blood,  78;  of  mar- 
row, 172. 

Mastoid  cells,  611. 

Matrix  of  cartilage,  48. 

Mayer's,  hematein,  656;  albumin, 
654;  muchematein,  661;  mucicar- 
min,  662;  triacid  stain,  668. 

Medial  geniculate  body,  506,  555. 

Median  nucleus  of  third  cranial 
nerve,  502. 

Mediastinum  testis,  373. 

Medulla,  of  kidney,  337;  oblongata, 
487. 

Medullary  cavity  of  bone,  formation 
of,  179;  rays  of  kidney,  337;  seg- 
ments, 116;  sheath  of  nerve  fibres, 
114,  115. 

Medullated  nerve  fibres,  with  a  neu- 
rilemma, 114;  without  a  neurilem- 
ma, 117. 

Megakaryocytes,  173;  in  spleen,  162. 

Megaloblasts,    173. 

Megalocytes,  68. 

Meibomian  glands,  603. 

Mcissner,  touch  corpus<'les  of,  127. 

Mcissner's  plexus,  of  esophagus,  272; 
of  intestine,  297;  of  stomach,  286. 

Membrana,  basilaris  of  Corti's  organ, 
628:  granulosum  of  Graafian  folli- 
cle, 401 ;  limitans  externa  of  reti- 
na, 585;  limitans  interna  of  retina, 
598;  nictitans,  (MK?;  propria,  see 
bas<>ment  membrane,  17,  185;  tec- 
toria,  625,  628. 

Membrane,  basal,  of  cochlea,  624; 
basement,  17,  185;  of  liowman, 
566;  of  Hruch,  572;  of  Corti,  628; 
of  l)cs<-enM*t,  56H:  hyaloid.  5JM5; 
mucous.  184;  of  Reissner,  625,  626; 
ISchneiderian,    227 ;     Schrapnell's, 
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614;  serous,  145;  synovial,  146; 
tympanic,  612. 

Meninges,  557. 

Menstruating  uterus,  422. 

Mercuric  chlorid  for  fixation,  642. 

Merkel,  corpuscles  of,  132;  tactile 
cells  of,  124. 

Mesencephalon,  474,  475,  499. 

Mesial,  fillet,  490,  531;  lemniscus, 
490;  longitudinal  fasciculus,  496. 

Mesovarium,  303. 

Meta phase  of  mitosis,  14. 

Metenceplialon,  474,  475. 

Methods  of  staining,  special,  661. 

Methyl  blue,  and  eosin.  Mann*s  stain, 
667;  and  safranin,  660. 

Methyl  green,  658. 

Methylen  blue,  657;  for  nerve  tis- 
sues, 663. 

Meynert,  solitary  cells  of,  515. 

Microblasts,  173. 

Microcytes,  68. 

Microsomes,  2,  4. 

Microtomes,  652. 

Midbrain,  474. 

Middle,  cerebellar  peduncles,  541; 
ear,  609;  peduncle  of  cerebellum, 
495. 

Milk,  442. 

Mitome,  3. 

Mitosis,  anaphase  of,  15;  diagrams 
of,  12,  13;  metaphase  oif,  14;  proc- 
ess of,  11;  telophase  of,  15;  in 
white  blood  cells,  76. 

Mitral  olfactory  cells,  556. 

Modiolus  of  cochlea,  624. 

Molecular  motion,  0. 

Moll,  glands  of,  602. 

von  Monakow's  bundle,  537. 

Monaster,  14. 

Mononuclear  leucocytes,  77. 

Montgomery,  glands  of,  440. 

Monlants,  65(5. 

Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  384. 

Mossy  cells,  405. 

Motion,  amoeboid,  8;  Brownian,  9, 
156;   ciliary,  9,  23;   molecular,  9. 

Motor,  area  of  cerebrum,  510;  decus- 
sation, 400.  523;  end  plates,  134; 
nucleus  of  trigeminus,  499;  oculi 
nerve.  552;  oculi  nerve,  nuclei  of, 
502;  paths  of  nervous  system,  522. 

Mounting  of  sections,  008." 

Mouth,  251 :   bibliography  of,  694. 

MuchematC'in.  Mayer's.  001. 

Mucicamiin,  Mayer's,  662. 

Mucinogen,  24. 

Mucoid   connective  tissue,  37. 

Mucosa,  of  alinient^iry  tract.  272;  of 
esophagus,  275;  of  large  intestine. 


301;  of  small  intestine,  288;  of 
stomach,  278;  of  tympanum,  611; 
of  uterus,  417. 

Mucous,  acini  of  salivary  glands, 
308;  crypts,  292;  membranes,  184; 
membranes,  bibliography  of,  690; 
secreting  cells,  187. 

Mucus,  188;  secreted  by  goblet  cells, 
24. 

Miiller,  fibres  of,  590. 

Mttller-formol,  for  fixation,  644. 

Miiller's  solution,  643. 

Muscle,  53;  bibliography  of,  675; 
blood  vessels  of,  64 ;  cell,  of  smooth 
muscle,  54;  involuntary,  53;  fibre, 
of  smooth  muscle,  54;  fibres,  dis- 
sociation of,  641;  lymphatics  of, 
65;  nerve  endings  in,  134;  nerves 
of,  64 ;  non-striated,  53 ;  plain,  53 ; 
spindles,  135;  striated,  59;  vari- 
eties, characteristics  of,  66;  volun- 
tary, 59. 

Muscular  tissue,  53 ;  blood  vessels  of, 
64;  involuntary,  53;  lymphatics 
of,  65 ;  ner\'es  of,  64 ;  non-striated, 
53;  smooth,  53;  smooth,  distribu- 
tion of,  55 ;  types  of,  53 ;  varieties, 
characteristics  of,  66;  voluntary, 
59. 

Muscularis  mucosa?,  185;  of  ali- 
mentary tract,  272. 

Myelencephalon,  474,  475. 

Myelin,  115;  sheath  of  nerve  fibres, 
114,  115. 

Myelinization,  476;  method,  477. 

Myelocytes,  171. 

Myelon,  474. 

Myeloplaxes,  172. 

Myocardium,  97. 

N 

Nabothian  follicles,  420. 

Nails,  208. 

Nail  bed,  210;  body,  208;  develop- 
ment of,  210;  groove,  209;  growth 
of,  210;  matrix,  210;  root,  208. 

Nasal  cavity,  226. 

Nasmyth,  cuticular  membrane  of, 
258. 

Nasopharynx,  231. 

Nel)enkern.  3. 

Nel)enkern  of  ovum,  396;  of  pancre- 
atic cells,  317. 

Neck,  of  secreting  glands,  191. 

Nerve,  abducens,  549;  aiulitory,  546, 
634;  cochlea,  547;  eighth  cranial, 
546:  eleventh  cranial,  544;  facial, 
548;  fifth  cranial,  549;  first  cra- 
nial, 555;  fourth  cranial,  551;  glos- 
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sopharyngeal,  545 ;  hypoglossal, 
544 ;  ninth  cranial,  545 ;  optic,  553 ; 
oculomotor,  552;  olfactory,  555; 
pneumogastric,  544;  roots,  479; 
second  cranial,  553;  seventh  cra- 
nial, 548;  sixth  cranial,  549; 
spinal  accessory,  544;  supply,  see 
Ner\'es;  tenth  cranial,  544;  third 
cranial,  552;  trifacial,  549;  tri- 
geminus, 549;  trochlear,  551; 
twelfth  cranial,  543;  vagus,  544; 
vestibular,  546. 

Nerve  cell  layer  of  retina,  588. 

Nerve  cells,  104,  467;  apyknomor- 
phoiis,  109;  arkyochrome,  106; 
arkyostichochrome,  107;  axis  cyl- 
inder, processes  of,  112;  canaliculi 
of,  111;  collaterals  of,  112;  cyto- 
chrome, 108;  dissociation  of,  641; 
Golgi's  types,  113;  gryochrome, 
107;  karyochrome,  109;  minute 
structure  of,  109;  neuraxis  of,  112; 
Nissl's  stain  for,  663 ;  protoplasmic 
processes  of,  111;  pyknomorphous, 
109;  somatochrome,  106;  sticho- 
chrome,  106. 

Ner>'e  end  organs,  123. 

Nerve  end  plates,  motor,  134. 

Ner>'e  endings,  bibliography  of  per- 
ipheral, 684;  in  cardiac  muscle, 
139;  in  connective  tissue,  127;  en- 
capsulated, 130;  in  epithelium, 
123;  in  muscle  and  tendon,  134; 
in  muscle  spindles,  types  of,  138; 
in  smooth  muscle,  139;  of  Kuflini, 
129. 

Nerve  fibre,  relation  to  the  neurone, 
103. 

Nerve  fibre  layer  of  retina,  589. 

Nerve  fibres,  113,  467;  varieties  of, 
114;   Weigert-Pal  stain  for,  662. 

Nerve  plexus,  of  Auerbach,  271 ;  of 
MeisHner,  272. 

Nerve  terminations,  peripheral,  123; 
peripheral,  bibliography  of,  684. 

Nerve  tissues,  103;  stains  for,  662, 
6(J3,  664. 

Nerve  trunks,   118. 

Nerves,  118;  blcKwl  vessels  of,  119; 
of  blood  vessels,  102;  of  bone 
marrow,  175;  of  connective  tissue, 
47 ;  of  cornea,  5(»9 ;  of  eye,  (MK) ;  of 
heart.  101;  of  internal  ear,  634; 
of  intestine.  297 ;  of  kidney.  3r)7 ; 
of  liver,  3.S3;  of  lunjr,  249;  of  mnm- 
niary  >;land,  442:  of  nius<'le,  (\4:  of 
olfactory  organ,  230;  of  ovary, 
411;  of  oviduct,  415:  of  pancreas, 
320;  of  pituitary  gland.  461;  of 
salivary  glands,  314;  of  skin,  224; 


of  spleen,  166;  of  stomach,  286;  of 
suprarenal  glands,  451;  of  taste 
buds,  270;  of  thyroid  gland,  454; 
of  tongue,  270;  of  tooth,  255;  of 
ureter,  360;  of  uterus,  422;  teased, 
640. 

Nervi  nervorum,  119. 

Nervous  system,  central,  bibliogra- 
phy of,  710;  conduction  paths  of, 
522;  blood  vessels  of  central,  561; 
development  of,  472;  histological 
morphology  of,  478 ;  supporting  tis- 
sues of,  463. 

Nervous  tissues,  103;  bibliography 
of,  681. 

Net  cartilage,  51. 

Neural,  canal,  473;  groove,  473; 
ridge,  473. 

Neuraxis,  see  axis  cylinder,  115,  468. 

Neuraxon,  112. 

Neurilemma  of  nerve  fibres,  114,  117. 

Neurite,  112. 

Neuroblasts,  475. 

Neuro-epit helium,  25,  124;  of  ear, 
620;  of  retina,  578. 

Neuroglia,  463. 

Neurokeratin,  115. 

Neuro-muscular  spindles,  135. 

Neurone,  103,  467;  an  anatomical 
unit,  110;  relations  of,  469;  ter- 
minations of,  470. 

Neuroplasm,  115. 

Neurospongium  of  retina,  588. 

Neurotendinous  end   organs,   138. 

Neutral,  balsam,  669;  dyes,  655. 

Neutrophile  leucocytes,  78. 

Ninth  cranial  nerve,  545. 

Nissl's,  classification  of  nerve  cells, 
106;  stain  for  nerve  cells,  663;  sub- 
stance, 106. 

Nitrate  of  silver  for  staining,  665. 

Nodes,  lymphatic,  148;  of  Ranvier, 
115. 

Nodules,  lymphatic,  146. 

Non-meduilated  nerve  fibres,  with  a 
neurilemma,  117;  without  a  neu- 
rilemma, 118. 

Normal  saline  solution,  639. 

Nonnoblasts,  173. 

Nose,  muc«osa  of,  226;  olfactory  por- 
tion of,  228;  respiratory  portion  of, 
227 ;   vestibule  of,  226. 

Nuclear  cap,  109,  396;  skein,  13;  spi- 
reme, 13. 

Nucleate<l  nnl  bloo<l  cells  in  marrow, 
173;  sheath  of  S<-hwann,  117. 

Nuclei,  accessory  olivary,  493:  of 
cochlear  nerve,  547;  of  eighth  cra- 
nial nerve,  496,  497 ;  of  fifth  cranial 
nerve,    499;    of    glossopharyngeal 
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nen-e,  546;  of  inferior  corpora 
quadrigemina,  501 ;  of  medulla  ob- 
longata, 488;  of  tenth  cranial 
ner\'e,  402;  of  third  cranial  nerve, 
502;  of  vagus  nerve,  545;  of  vesti- 
bular nervcj  547. 

Nucleolus,  2. 

Xucleufl,  2;  acccHAory,  396;  ambigu- 
ous, 488,  492,  545;  arcuate,  494;  of 
von  Bechterew,  498,  547;  of  Bur- 
dach,  489;  caudate,  505;  of  crys- 
talline lens,  596;  dentate,  of  cere- 
bellum, 499;  of  Deiters,  498,  547; 
of  Dark whewitsch, -503.  540;  of 
eleventh  r-ranial  ner\'e,  492;  facial. 
549;  fastigius,  499;  of  Goll,  489; 
hypothalamic,  506;  impar,  552; 
lenticular,  506;  of  nervous  system, 
468;  of  ninth  cranial  nerve,  492; 
of  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus, 
503,  540;  ruber,  502;  of  seventh 
cranial  nerve,  496;  of  sixth  cranial 
nerve,  496;  of  the  solitary  tract, 
492,  .545;  of  Stilling,  484,  534; 
structure  of,  5;  superior  olivary, 
496;  troi'hlear,  551;  of  twelfth  cra- 
nial nerve,  492;  of  Westphal-Edin- 
ger,  5.52;  yolk,  396. 

NueFs  space,  631. 

Nuhn,  glands  of,  269. 

O 

Occipital  lobe  of  cerebrum,  cortex  of, 

512. 
Ocular  contents,  593. 
Oculomotor    ner\'e,    .552;    nuclei    of, 

.502. 
GCsophagUH.  Hce  Esophagus,  273. 
Oils  for  clearing  scetionH,  669. 
Olfactory,  bulb,  .556;  cells,  228,  555; 

jrlands,  228;  glomeruli,  550;  nerve, 

230,  .").■->.•);  organ,  228. 
Olivary  body,  inferior,  490;  nucleus, 

superior,  400,  548. 
Olive,    inferior,    490;    superior,    496, 

548. 
Oocytes.  307. 
Oof^onia,  307. 

Optic  cup,  570:  nerve,  553,  592;  pa- 
pilla, .502;    tlijilamus,  504;    tracts, 

502. 
Optical  axis,  504. 
Oral  1  Mucosa,  2.51. 
Oran«;c  (I,  000. 
Ora  wrrala,  57S,  503. 
Organ  of  Corti,  025,  020;  of  Rosen- 

mfUler,  400. 
Origanum   oil,   for  clearing  sections, 

600. 


Osmium  tetroxid   for  fixation,  645; 

vapor  of,  646. 
Ossicles,  auditory,  614. 
Ossification,  center  of,  176;  intrmcmr- 

tilaginous,  176;  intrac«rtila^iiou9, 

resume  of,  181;  intramembranoiu, 

181;  periosteal,  179. 
Osteoblasts,  168;   in  intracartiia^rui- 

ous  ossification,  177,  179:  in  intrm- 

membranous  ossification,    182;    in 

marrow,  174. 
Osteoclasts.  173. 
Otoliths,  621.  624. 
Oval  field  of  Flechsig,  537. 
Ovary,  393;    blood  vessels   of,    410; 

cortex  of,  394;  lymphatics  of,  41! ; 

medulla  of,  393;  nerves  of,  411. 
Oviduct,  411;  blood  vessels  of,  415; 

lymphatics  of,  415;  nerves  of,  415. 
Ovula  Xabothii.  420. 
Ovum,  396. 
Oxychromatin,  6. 
Oxyntic  cells  of  gastric  glands,  281. 


Pacinian  corpuscles,  131. 

Pal,  staining  method  of  Weigert, 
662. 

Pallium,  478.  509. 

Palpebral,  conjunctiva,  602;  fascia, 
602;   muscle.  604. 

Pampiniform  plexus,  386;  of  ovary, 
411. 

Pancreas,  314;  bibliography  of,  699; 
blood  vessels  of,  319;  lymphatics 
of,  320;  ner>'es  of,  320. 

Paneth,  cells  of,  292,  293. 

Panniculus  adiposus,  42. 

Papilla,  optic,  592;  of  hair,  220;  of 
tooth,  260.  264. 

Papillflp,  circumvallate,  267;  fungi- 
form, 267;  filiform,  267;  lingual, 
266;  of  skin,  203;  of  tongue,  266; 
of  tongue,  conical,  267. 

Papillary  ducts  of  kidney,  350. 

Paradidymis,  380. 

Paraffin!  embedding  in,  650. 

Paraffin  sections,  fixation  to  slide, 
6.54. 

Paraplasm,  2. 

Parathyroid  glands,  456;  bibliogra- 
phy of,  708;  bloml  veasels  of,  458. 

Parietal,  cells  of  gastric  glands,  281 ; 
lobe  of  ccrebnira,  cortex  of,  512. 

Parotid  gland/ 311. 

Parovarium,  409. 

Pars,  choroidalis  iridis,  570;  ciliaris 
retinae,  575;  iridis  retinse,  577;  op- 
tica retinse.  578. 
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Patches  of  Peyer,  289. 

Paths,  of  cranial  nerves,  543;  of  spi- 
nal cord,  table  of,  542. 

Pavement  epithelium,  17,  21. 

Peduncle  of  cerebellum,  inferior,  492 ; 
middle,  495,  541;  superior,  499, 
540. 

Pelvis,  of  kidney,  336,  358;  ovalis  of 
tympanum,  611. 

Penicilli  of  Ruysch,  164. 

Penis,  366. 

Peptic  glands,  280;  of  stomach,  279. 

Periaxial  lymphatic  space  of  muscle 
spindles,  136. 

Pericardium,  97 ;  visceral,  see  epicar- 
dium,  98. 

Perichondrium,  48,  51. 

Perieemmal  nerve  fibres,  270. 

Perikaryon,  104,  467. 

Perimysium  of  striated  muscle,  63. 

Peripheral  nerve  terminations,  bibli- 
ography of,  684. 

Perilymph  of  ear,  619. 

Perineurium,   118. 

Periosteal  ossification,  179. 

Periosteum,  168. 

Petit,  canal  of,  597. 

Petrosal  ganglion,  545. 

Peyer's  patches,  289. 

PflHger's  tubes,  400. 

Phagocytes  in  spleen,  162. 

Phalanges  of  Corti's  organ,  632. 

Pharyngeal  tonsil,  157. 

Pharynx,  273;   bibliography  of,  695. 

Phrenic  veins,  structure  of,  95. 

Pi  a  mater,  559. 

Picro-carinin,  658. 

PicrD-fuchsin  stain,  666. 

Pigment,  cells,  35:  of  liver  cells,  328; 
in  nerve  cells,  109. 

Pillar  cells  of  Corti's  organ,  631. 

Pituitary,  body,  460;  gland,  bibliog- 
raphy of,  709. 

Placenta,  425;  cotyledons  of,  432; 
uterina,  424. 

Pla<pies,  blo(Ml,  80. 

Plasma,  of  blood,  81 ;  cells,  34. 

Plasm<M'ytes,  81. 

PlasmocytobhiHts,  81. 

Plasmosomes,  6. 

Platelets,  blood,  80. 

Pleura,  243. 

Plexus,  of  Auerbach,  271 ;  of  Meiss- 
ner,  272;  pampiniform,  386;  pam- 
piniform, of  ovary,  411;  venosus 
ovarii,  411. 

Pneiimogastric  nerve,  544. 

Polar  iMMlies.  399. 

Polykarocytes,  173. 

Polynuclear  leucocytes,  78. 


Pons  Varolii,  494. 

Portal,  canals,  323,  328;  vem,  330. 

Poms  opticus,  592. 

Posterior,  basal  membrane  of  cornea, 
568 ;  chamber  of  eye,  570,  578 ;  col- 
umn of  spinal  cord,  481;  commis- 
sure of  brain,  505;  commissure  of 
spinal  cord,  479 ;  epithelium  of  iris, 
577;  longitudinal  fasciculus,  496, 
538;  longitudinal  fasciculus,  nu- 
cleus of,  603;  perforated  space, 
503. 

Postero-extemal  column  of  spinal 
cord,  481. 

Postero-intemal  column  of  spinal 
cord,  481. 

Potassium  bichromate  for  fixation, 
643. 

Precapillary  arteries,  89;  venules, 
93. 

Pressure  for  injection,  649. 

Prickle  cells,  27 ;  of  epidermis,  199. 

Primary  bone,  177. 

Primordial  marrow  cavities,  177. 

Prisms,  enamel,  258. 

Processes,  of  nerve  cells,  axis  cylin- 
der, 112;  of  nerve  cells,  protoplas- 
mic, 111;  of  Thomes,  261. 

Processus  cochleariformis,  611,  615. 

Progressive  staining,  655. 

Proliferation  islands,  430. 

Projection  centers,  509. 

Promontory  of  tympanum,  611. 

Prophase  of  mitosis,  11. 

Prosencephalon,  474. 

Prostate  gland,  388;  genital  corpus- 
cles of,  391. 

Prostatic  concretions,  391. 

Protoplasmic  processes  of  nerve  cells, 
HI. 

Protoplasm,  1,  3;  bibliography  of, 
672, 

Prozymogen,  281 ;  of  salivary  glands, 
308. 

Pseudo-stratified  columnar  epitheli- 
um, 31. 

Pulmonary,  alveoli,  242;  artery,  245; 
lobules,'  244;  lymphatics,  249; 
nerves,  249;  veins.  95,  247. 

Pulp,  of  dental  enamel,  264;  spaces 
of  lymphatic  nodes,  150. 

Pulvinar,  665. 

Purkinje.  cells  of,  617,  619. 

Purkinje*s  muscle  fibres,  69. 

Putamen,  606. 

Pyknomorphous  condition  of  nerve 
cells,  109. 

Pyknoeis  in  erythroblasts,  73. 

I^loric  glands  of  stomach,  282. 

Pjrramids  of  Ferrein,  337 ;  of  medtil- 
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la  oblongata,  487;  of  tympanum, 
611. 
Pyramidal,  cells  of  motor  area,  511; 
epithelium,   24;    tracts,    paths   of, 
522. 

R 

Racemose  glands,  192. 

Ranvier,  nodes  of,  115;  terminaisons 
hed^riformes  of^  127. 

Rectum,  301. 

Red,  blood  corpuscles,  nucleated,  in 
marrow,  173;  blood  corpuscles,  nu- 
cleated, in  spleen,  162;  marrow, 
171;  nucleus,  502. 

Reduction  in  ovum,  397. 

Reniculus,  338. 

Reflex,  path  of  spinal  cord,  534; 
tracts  of  spinal  cord,  528. 

Regions  of  spinal  cord,  482. 

Regressive  staining,  655. 

Reil,  island  of,  506. 

Reissner,  membrane  of,  625,  626. 

Reniak's  fibres,  117. 

Renal,  circulation,  (fourse  of,  356;  lob- 
ule, 338;  pelvis,  358;  veins,  struc- 
ture of,  95. 

Reproductive  organs,  female,  393;  fe- 
male, bibliography  of,  704;  male, 
366;  male,  bibliography  of,  702. 

Respiratory,  bronchioles,  240 ;  system, 
226;  system,  bibliography  of,  692. 

Restiform  body,  491. 

Rests,  thyroi<l.  455. 

Rete,  Malpighii  of  epidermis,  198: 
mirabile,  341 ;  mucosum  of  epider- 
mis, 198;  ovarii,  410:  testis,  373; 
testis,  structure  of,  380. 

Reticular,  cartilage,  51 :  formation  of 
spinal  cord,  487;  tissue,  43. 

Reticulum,  43;  of  lymphatic  nodes, 
151;  of  sj)leen,  161;  of  suprarenal 
glands,  445;  of  thyroid  gland,  451. 

Retina,  578;  bacillary  layer  of.  581; 
external  limiting  membrane  of. 
585;  fibre  layer  of  llenle  of,  586; 
ganglion  cell  layer  of,  588;  inner 
ganglionic  layer  of,  588;  inner 
granular  layer  of,  586;  inner  mole- 
cular layer  of,  58S:  inner  nuclear 
layer  of,  586;  inner  j)lexiform 
layer  of,  588;  inner  reticular  layer 
of.  5S8;  internal  limiting  mem- 
brane of,  590;  large  nerve  cell 
lay«'r  of,  588;  layers  of,  580;  nerve 
fibre  layer  of,  58!);  neurospongium 
of,  588;  outer  ganglionic  layer  of, 
586;  outer  granular  layer  of.  5S.">: 
outer  molecular  layer  of,  58(5: 
outer  nuclear  layer  of,  585;  outer 


reticular   layer   of,    586;     pigment 

epithelium    of,    680;     pigmentary 

layer  of,  580;  rod  and  cone  layer 

of,  581 ;  supporting  tissues  of,  590. 
Retzius,  fibre  cells  of,  620;    lines  of, 

258. 
Rhinencepha,lon,  474;  cortex  of^  515. 
Rhodopsin,  581. 
Rhombencephalon,  474, 
Ridge,  neural^  473. 
Rod  bipolars,  587. 
Rod  and  cone,  layer  of  retina,  581; 

sockets,  591. 
Rod  fibres  of  retina,  582. 
Rods  of  retina,  581. 
Rolando,    substantia    gelatinosa    of, 

551;  gelatinous  substance  of,  480; 

tubercle  of,  492. 
Rosenmiiller,  organ  of,  409. 
Root,  membrane  of  tooth,  259 ;  sheath 

of    hair,    dermal,   218;    sheath    of 

hair,  epidermal,  216. 
Roots,  nerve,  of  spinal  cord,  479. 
Rubro-spinal  tract,  537. 
RutTini,  end  organs  of,  120. 
Ruysch,  penicilli  of,  164. 

S 

Saccule  of  ear,  618,  619. 

Saccus  endolymphaticus,  638. 

Sacral  region  of  spinal  cord,  482. 

Safranin,  659. 

Saftkanalchen,  111. 

Saline    solutions,    action    upon    red 

blood  corpuscles,  70;  normal,  639. 
Salivary  corpuscles,  156. 
Salivary   glands,    304;    bibliogi-aphy 

of,  698;  blood  vessels  of,  313,  314; 

nerves  of,  314;  types  of,  304. 
Sarcolemma,  59. 

Sarcoplasm  of  cardiac  muscle,  57. 
Sarcostyle,  62. 
Sarcous  element,  62. 
Scala,  media,  625;  tympani,  625;  ves- 

tibuli,  625. 
Scarpa,  ganglion  of,  546,  634. 
Schachowa,  spiral  tubule  of,  344. 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  570. 
Schmidt,  incisures  of,  116. 
Schmidt-Lantermann   lines.   116. 
Schneiderian  membrane,  227. 
Schrapnell's  membrane,  614. 
Schreger,  incremental  lines  of,  257. 
Schwann,  nucleated   sheath   of,    114, 

117;  white  substance  of,  114,  115. 
Schultze,  comma  tract  of,  536. 
Sclera,  569:  blood  vessels  of,  570. 
Sclero-comeal  junction,  570. 
Sclerotic  coat  of  eye,  669. 
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Sebaceous  glands,  220;  development 
of,  223. 

Second  cranial  nerve,  553. 

Secreting  glands,  184;  bibliography 
of,  090. 

Secretion,  9 ;  internal,  195. 

Secretory,  canaliculi,  18;  canaliculi 
of  gastric  glands,  282;  capillaries, 
18,  189;  granules,  5. 

Sectioning,  052. 

Sections,  paraffin,  fixation  to  slide, 
054. 

Segments  of  spinal  cord,  480. 

Sensory,  decussation,  490;  nucleus  of 
trigeminus,  499 ;  paths,  525. 

Semen,  370. 

Semicircular  canals,  022. 

Seminal,  granules,  371;  vesicles, 
380. 

Seminiferous  tubules,  376. 

Septum,  lingual,  205. 

Serous,  acini  of  salivary  glands,  307 ; 
fat  cells,  43:  glands  of  von  Kbner, 
209;  membranes,  145;  secreting 
cells,  188. 

Serpentine  tubules  of  testis,  375. 

Sertoli's  cells  of  testis,  379. 

Serum  of  blood,  81. 

Seventh  cranial  nerve,  548;  nucleus 
of,  490. 

Sliarpey,  perforating  fibres  of,  170. 

Sheath  of  Henle,  119. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  for  staining,  005. 

Simple,  saccular  glands,  193;  tubular 
glands,  189. 

Single  stains,  with  cytoplasmic  dyes, 
059;  with  nuclear  dyes.  050. 

SinuH,  circular,  of  placenta,  433;  lac- 
tiferous, 438;  lymphatic,  149. 

Sinusoidal  vessels,  92. 

Sinusoids,  92;  in  marrow,  175. 

Sixth  cranial  nerve,  549;  nucleus  of, 
49(S. 

Skein,  nuclear,  13. 

Skin,  197:  ap|)endag(»s  of,  205;  bib- 
liography of,  091 :  bloud  vessels  of, 
223 ;  coil  glands  of,  205 :  cuticle  of, 
197:  <levelopment  of,  204:  epider- 
mis of,  197:  growth  of,  204:  layers 
of,  197;  lymphatics  of,  224;  nerves 
of.  -224. 

Sli<les,  cleaning  of,  039;  fixing  paraf- 
fin sections  uinm,  053. 

Small  intestine.  280;  blood  vessels  of, 
290;  Ivmphatics  of,  297;  nerves  of, 
297. 

SiiH'gma,  309. 

Smooth  muscle,  53;  distribution  of, 
55;   nerve  endings  in,   139. 

Sole,  nuclei,  134;  plate,  134. 


Solitary,  cells  of  Meynert,  515;  folli- 
cles, 288;  tract,  492,  545. 

Somatochrome  nerve  cells,  100. 

Sommering,  substantia  nigra  of, 
502. 

Spaces  of  Fontana,  570,  577. 

Space,  Nuel's,  031. 

Spatia  zonularis,  597. 

Special  staining  methods,  001. 

Specific  dyes,  055. 

Spermatic  cord,  385. 

Spermatids,  378. 

Spermatoblasts  of  von  Ebner,  375. 

Spermatocytes,  377. 

Spermatogenesis,  370. 

Spermatogonia,  370. 

Spermatosomes,  370. 

Spermatozoa,  370. 

Spermatozold,  370. 

Spheroidal  epithelium,  20. 

Spider  cells,  405. 

Spinal  accessory,  nerve,  544 ;  nucleus, 
492. 

Spinal  cord,  479;  columns  of,  481; 
regions  of,  482;  tracts  of,  table, 
542. 

Spinal  ganglia,  121;  neurones  of, 
520. 

Spinal  root,  of  ninth  and  tenth  cran- 
ial ner^'es,  492;  of  trigeminus,  551; 
of  vestibular  nerve,  547. 

Spinal  segments,  480. 

Spinal  tract  of  vagus  nerve,  545. 

Spindles,  achromatic,  13. 

Spindles,  neuro-muscular,  135. 

Spindle-cells,  .34;  of  amphibian  blood, 
81. 

Spiral,  ganglion,  547,  034;  tubuli  of 
kidney,  344;  ligament,  027. 

Spireme,  nuclear,  13. 

Spleen,  100;  blood  vessels  of,  102; 
cells  of,  101:  eliijsoids  of,  104;  for- 
mation of  red  blood  corpuscles  in, 
73;  ner\e8  of,  KW;  lobule  of,  105; 
lymphatics  of,  105. 

SpU*enolymph  glands,  154. 

Spongioblasts,  475;  of  Kolliker,  587. 

S|)ongioplasm,  3. 

Squamous  epithelium,  21. 

Staining.  053;  in  bulk,  (1)4:  of  fresh 
tissues,  041 ;  methods,  special,  0(51 ; 
progn»ssive,  (555:  regressive,  055. 

Stains,  Khrlich's  classification  of,  70. 

Stapedius  muscle.  Oil,  015. 

S(a|M»s,  014. 

Stellate,  cells  of  von  Kupfer,  323; 
veins  of  kidney,  355. 

StichcM'hrome  nerve  t-ells,  100. 

Stigma  of  (iraafian  follicle,  403. 

Stigmata,  91. 
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Stilling,  eanalis  hjaloideus  of,  599; 
nucleus  of  484,  533. 

Stomach,  277;  bibliography  of,  695; 
blood  vessels  of,  285;  cardiac 
glands  of,  284;  fundus  glands  of, 
279;  lenticular  glands  of,  284; 
lymphatics  of,  286;  mucosa  of,  278 ; 
nerves  of,  286;  pyloric  glands  of, 
282. 

Stomata  of  serous  membranes,  145. 

Straight  tubules  of  kidney,  348. 

Stratified  epithelium,  17,  26. 

Stratum,  comeum  of  epidermis,  198; 
201 ;  cylindricum  of  epidermis,  198; 
disjunetum  of  epidermis,  201;  ger- 
minativum  of  epidermis,  199; 
granulosum  of  epidermis,  200;  in- 
termedium of  epidermis,  205;  lu- 
cidum  of  epidermis,  201. 

Striae  acusticae,  548. 

Stria  vascularis,  628. 

Striated  muscular  tissue,  59. 

Stripes  of  Baillarger,  513. 

Stroma  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  69. 

Strop,  use  of,  653. 

Subarachnoid  space,  558,  561. 

Subcutaneous  tissue,  204. 

Subdural  space,  558. 

Sublingual  gland,  312. 

Sublobular  veins  of  liver,  331. 

Submaxillarj'  gland,  312. 

Substantia,  lerruginea,  499, 550;  gela- 
tinosa,  480;  gelatinosa  of  Rolan- 
do, 551 ;  lentis,  594;  nigra  of  S<)m- 
mcring,  502;  propria  of  cornea, 
567. 

Sudoriparous  glands,  205. 

Subdural  space,  5(M). 

Sulco-marginal  fasciculus,  537. 

Sulcus,  of  lamina  spiralis,  025;  spir- 
alis, 625,  628. 

Superficial  glands  of  esopliagus, 
275. 

Su[)crior,  central  nucleus,  538;  cere- 
bellar peduncle,  540;  olivary  nu- 
cleus, 496,  548;  peduncle  of  cere- 
bellum, 499. 

Supnichoroid  layer,  571. 

Suprarenal  glands,  443;  bibliography 
of,  707:  blood  vessels  of,  448;  lym- 
phatics of,  4r)0;  nerves  of,  451. 

Suj)rarenal  veins,  structure  of.  95. 

Suspensory  ligament  of  lens,  597. 

Sweat  glands,  205. 

Sylvius,  aqueduct  of.  494,  499. 

Sympathetic,  ganglia,  122;  nerve 
fibres,   117. 

Syncytium.  7. 

Synovial,  membranes.  140;  villi,  146. 

Systems.  Haversian,  168. 


Table,  of  characteristics  of  alimentaiy 
tract,  303;  of  renal  circulation, 
356;  of  tracts  of  spinal  cord,  542. 

Tactile,  cells,  124;  cells,  compound, 
132;  cells  of  Herbst's  corpuscles, 
132;  corpuscles,  127;  meniscus, 
124;  papulae  of  skin,  203. 

Tarsal  glands,  603;  of  Waldeyer, 
posterior,  604. 

Tarsus,  603. 

Taste  buds,  124 ;  of  circumvallate  pa- 
pillae, 268;  nerve  fibres  of,  270. 

Taste  pore,  125. 

Teasing  of  tissues,  640. 

Technique,  639;  bibliography  of,  716. 

Teeth,  253;  bibliography  of,  694;  de- 
velopment of,  259. 

Tegmentum  of  pons  Varolii,  494. 

Tela  choroideap,  560. 

Telencephalon,  474. 

Tellyesniczky*s  fluid,  644. 

Telophase  of  mitosis,  15. 

Temporal  lobe  of  cerebrum,  cortex  of, 
512. 

Tendon,  nerve  endings  in,  134;  spin- 
dles. 138. 

Tendons,  structure  of,  66. 

Tenon,  capsule  of,  563. 

Tensor  tympani  muscle,  611,  615. 

Tenth  cranial  nerve,  544;  nucleus  of, 
492. 

Terminaisons  hed^riformes,  127. 

Terminal,  arteries  of  Cohnheim,  562; 
bars,  18;  bronchioles,  240. 

Testicle,  373;  interstitial  cells  of, 
375. 

Testis,   373. 

Text-books,  bibliography,  671. 

Third  cranial  ner>e,  552;  nuclei  of, 
502. 

Third  lid,  606. 

Thoma,  ampullae  of,  165. 

Thomes,  granular  layer  of,  257; 
processes  of,  261. 

Thoracic  region  of  spinal  cord,  484. 

Thrombocytes,  80. 

Thymus,  157 ;  blood  vessels  of,  159. 

Thyreo-glossal  duct,  269. 

Thyroid,  aberrant,  454;  accessory, 
454;  gland,  451;  gland,  bibliogra- 
phy of,  708;  gland,  blood  vessels 
of,  454;  gland,  lymphatics  of,  454; 
gland,  nerves  of,  454;   rests,  455. 

Tigroid,  106. 

Tissue  juices,  38,  141. 

Tissues,  dissociation  of,  640;  epithe- 
lial, 16;  examination  of  fresh,  639; 
primary,  7. 
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Tongue,  265;  blood  veBOtU  of,  269; 
lymphatics  of,  270;  nerves  of, 
270. 

Tonsil,  155;  lingual,  157,  269;  phar- 
yngeal, 157;  tubal,  617. 

Tooth,  blood  vessels  of,  265;  crown 
of,  253;  fangs  of,  253;  neck  of, 
253;  nerves  of,  255;  papilla  of, 
260;  root  membrane  of,  259. 

Touch  corpuscles,  127. 

Trachea,  234. 

Trachcalis  muscle,  235. 

Tract  of  Gowers,  536. 

Tracts  of  nervous  system,  469;  of 
spinal  cord,  table  of,  542. 

Traotus  solitarius,  492,  545,  546. 

Transitional  epithelium,  29. 

Trapezoid  body,  490,  548. 

Trifoil  plates  of  Bethe,  124. 

Triacid  stain,  Ehrlich*s,  668. 

Triangle  median,  537. 

Triangular  nucleus,  of  eighth  cranial 
nerve,  see  chief  nucleus,  496;  of 
vagus,  see  chief  nucleus,  492. 

Trifacial  nerve,  549. 

Trigeminus,  descending  or  mesen- 
cephalic root  of,  550;  nerve,  549; 
nuclei  of,  499. 

Trochlear  ner>'e,  551. 

Trophic  center,  468. 

Trophoblast,  428. 

Tubal  tonsil,  617. 

Tube,  Eustachian,  616. 

Tubercle  of  Rolando,  492. 

Tuberculum  acusticum,  497. 

Tubes,  Pfltlger's,  400. 

Tubule  of  Henle,  346. 

Tubules,  uriniferous,  339. 

Tubuli  recti  of  testicle,  373,  380. 

Tubulo-acinar  glands,   192. 

Tubulo-alveolar  glands,  192. 

Tubulus  contortus  of  kidney,  343. 

Tunnel  fibres  of  Corti's  organ,  034. 

Tunica,  adventitia  of  arteries,  80^  al- 
buginea  of  ovary,  394;  albuginea 
of  penis,  366;  albuginea  of  testi- 
cle, 373;  choroidea,  571;  intima 
of  arteries,  85;  media  of  arteries, 
86;  propria,  17,  184;  pn>pria  of 
alimentary  tract,  272 ;  Ruyschiana, 
572 ;  vaginalis  of  testicle,  373 ;  vas- 
culosa  of  testicle,  373. 

Tweenbrain,  474. 

Twelfth  cranial  nerve,  543. 

Tympanic  membrane,  612. 

Tymjjanum,  609;  mucosa  of,  611. 

Types,  of  cartilage,  48 ;  of  ner\'e  cells, 
Golgi's,  113:  of  salivary  glands, 
304;  of  8e<'reting  glands,  180. 

Tyson,  glands  of,  309. 
48 


Ultimate  fibrills,  of  nerve  fibres, 
115;  of  striated  muscle,  60;  of  stri- 
ated muscle,  structure  of,  62. 

Umbilical  cord,  433. 

Umbo  of  tympanic  membrane,  612. 

Uncinate  gyrus,  556. 

Urinary  system,  336. 

Upper  cardiac  glands,  276. 

Ureter,  358;  blood  vessels  of,  360; 
epithelium  of,  29;  lymphatics  of, 
360;  nerves  of,  360. 

Urethra,  female,  363;  male,  364. 

Urinary,  bladder,  361;  organs,  bib- 
liography of,  701.  . 

Urine,  epithelial  cells  from,  29. 

Uriniferous  tubules,  339;  location  of 
divisions  of,  351;  r4sum6  of,  352. 

Uro-genital  canal,  366. 

Uterine  glands,  419. 

Uterus,  415;  blood  vessels  of,  421 
gravid,  423;  lymphatics  of,  421 
menstruating,  422;  nerves  of,  422 
in  pregnancy,  423. 

Utricle  of  ear,  618,  622. 

Utriculo-saccular  canal,  619. 

Uvea,  571. 

Uveal  tract,  571. 


Vacuoles,  2. 

Vagina,  434. 

Vagus  nerve,  544. 

Vagus,  nuclei  of,  492. 

Valve,  ileo-cflpcal,  302. 

Valves,  of  heart,  100;  of  veins,  96. 

Van  Gehuchten's  fluid,  045. 

Van  Gieson's  picro-fuchsin  stain,  006. 

Varieties  of  muscle,  table  of  charac- 
teristics, 66. 

Vas  abberans,  384. 

Vas  deferens,  384. 

Vasa  vasorum,  94. 

Vascular,  papilliB  of  skin,  203;  sys- 
tem, the,  84. 

VaHo-formative   cells,   72. 

Vater's  corpusch»s,  131. 

Veins,  93;  adrenal,  95;  and  arteries, 
comparison  of,  95;  atypical.  IK'»; 
comparison  of  large  and  hiiiuU,  1).'); 
cranial,  95 ;  large,  94 ;  phrenic,  9r» ; 
pulmonary,  95;  renal,  9.");  valves 
of,  90. 

Vena  cava,  95. 

Vena*,  stellulip  of  kidney,  3r»5;  vor- 
ticosie,  509. 

A'enous  spaces.  Or». 

Ventral,  horns  of  spinal  cord.  479; 
nucleus  of  auditory  nerve,  497. 
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Ventro-lateral  cerebellar  tract,  536. 

Venules,  93;  precapillary,  93. 

V^erheyn,  stellate  veins  of,  3i>5.     . 

Vermiform  appendix,  301. 

A'esides,  seminal,  386. 

A'esicular  cell  column  of  Clarke,  534. 

Vestibular  nerve,  546. 

Vestibule  of  vagina,  436. 

VibrisHip,  nasal,  22^ 

Villi,  arachnoidal,  558;  chorionic, 
429;  of  placenta,  426:  of  small  in- 
testine, 288,  290;  synovial,  146. 

Visual,  area  of  cerebrum,  cortex  of, 
513:  axis,  564:  purple,  581. 

Vital ine  membrane,  396. 

Vitellus,  396. 

Vitreous  hunior^  596. 

Vocal  cords,  233. 
^Voluntary  muscle,  59. 

Volkmann*s  canals,    170. 

W 

Waldcycr,  glands  of,  604. 
W'allerian  degeneration,  469. 
*•  Wander  thc<jry"  of  Hizzozero,  292. 
Wasscr  blau  and  safranin  stain,  (M$0. 
Water  blast  for  injection,   pressure 

by,  <'»49. 
Weigeil's  elastic  tissue  stain,  666. 


Weigert-Pal  staining  method,  602. 

Westphal-Edinger  nucleus^  od2. 

Wharton,  jelly  of,  433. 

White,  blood  corpuscles,  74;  commis- 
sure of  spinal  cord,  481 ;  fibres,  38 ; 
fibrocartili^,  52;  fibrous  tissue, 
dense,  40;  matter  of  spinal  cord, 
481;  reticular  formation,  491. 

Wrisberg,  intermediate  nerve  of,  546. 


Xylol,  for  clearing'sections,  668. 
Xvlol-baham  for  mounting,  669;  neu- 
tral, 669. 


Yellow,  elastic  fibres,  38;  spot,  591. 
Yolk  nucleus,  396. 


Zenker's  solution,  644;  for  fixation, 
choice  of,  643. 

Zinn,  circle  of,  599 ;  zonula  of,  597. 

Zona,  incerta,  506;  pellucida,  396. 

Zonula  of  Zinn,  597. 

Zymogen  of  liver  cells,  328;  of  pan- 
creas, 316. 
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